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PREFACE. 


Th3b  works  of  the  late  Professor  Mahan  are  too  well  and 
too  favorably  known  to  need  special  comment  from  tlie 
present  Editor. 

The  first  edition  of  his  work  on  Civil  Engineering  ap- 
peared when  engineering  as  a  learned  profession  was  scarcely 
rew^nized  in  this  comitry,  and  when  but  a  very  limited 
amount  of  instruction  upon  the  science  which  pertains  to  it 
was  given  in  our  schools.  Descriptions  of  processes  and  of 
works  executed  were  the  essential  means  of  giving  the  infor- 
mation which  was  needed  by  the  engineer.  This  determined 
the  essential  characteristic  of  his  work,  which  is  descriptive. 

More  recently,  numerous  schools  have  been  established, 
which  are  intended  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  science 
of  engineering,  and  in  which  the  courses  of  instruction  are 
laigely  filled  with  mathematical  analysis.  But  analysis 
alone,  however  important,  can  never  take  the  place  of  descrip- 
tive  matter.  Ever}^^8||cce8sful  structure  serves  as  a  guide  in 
the  OQHStmction  of  afa  future  similar  works.  Thus  the  expe- 
rience of  one  may  become  the  wisdom  of  many. 

Before  his  untimely  death,  Pr  fessor  Mahan  had  prepared 
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IT  PREFACE. 

a  thorough  revision  of  this  work,  and  about  one-third  of  it 
had  passed  through  the  press  when  the  present  Editor  took 
charge  of  it. 

I  have  endeavored  to  do  full  justice  to  the  original  author 
by  preserving  the  essential  character  of  the  work,  and  retain 
ing  nearly  all  the  matter  which  he  had  prepared ;  still,  1  have 
omitted  a  few  paragraphs  which  were  deemed  non-essential, 
and  condensed  others.  I  have  also  added  considerable  new 
matter,  which  is  scattered  throughout  that  portion  of  the 
work  which  I  have  had  in  charge.  I  trust  that  my  labors 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

De  V.  W. 

flOBOxm,  Aug^  UO. 
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CHAPTER  L 

BXJILDINa    MATERIALS. 

L    SioNB.      IL    LncB.      III.    Limekilns.      IV.    Mortars, 

V.     COWCBETES  AND   BeTONS.     VL     MaSTICS.       Vii.     BrICK. 

VUL    "Wood.     IX.    Metals.      X.    Paints,  Varnishes, 

FTC.  ^ 

SIJMMARY. 

BinZiDura-HATEBiAU,    their  properties,    appIioatioxL,    and    clasaifioation 
(Arts.  1-2). 


STONE. 

SiLiciotTS  STONEa — Sienito,  Porphyry,  Green-Stone,  Granite  and     aeiss, 
Mica  Slate,  Bnhr  or  Mill  Stone,  Hom-Stone,  Steatite  or  Soap-Stone, 
Taloooe  Slate,  and  Sand-Stone  (Arts.  3-16). 
Ai8iiJ«ACXX>tr8  STONsa — Boofing-Slatie,  Graywaoke  Shite,  and  HombLende 

SUkte  (Arte.  17-20). 
Calcareous  Stone&  —Common  Limestone.    Mabble& — Statnaiy  Marble, 
Gan^Iomerate    Marble.  Birdseye  Marble,    Lmnachella    Marble,   Verd 
Antique  SCarble,  Veined,  Golden,  Italian,  Irish,  etc. ,  Marblea    Localities 
where  the  Limestones  and  Marbles  are  foond  and  qoarried  for  use  (ArtsL 
21-29),  Gypsum  (Art.  80). 
Barabililiy  of  Stone  (Arte.  81-86). 
Effects  of  heat  on  Stone  (Art  87). 
HardnesB  of  Stone  (Art  38). 
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Olaasifioation  of  Lime. — Common  lime,  Hydranlio  time,  Hvdianlio 
cement,  Limestones  that  yield  HydrauUo  limes  and  Hydranlio  ce- 
ments, Analyses  of  these  stones  (Arte.  39-49).  PhysiGal  ehaiaoters  and 
tests  of  Hydraulic  Limestones  (Arte.  60-^).  Calcination  of  Lime- 
stones (Arts.  66-60). 

m. 

LIMEKILNS. 

Classification  and  Kinds  of  (Arts.  61-77).  Methods  of  redacing  cal- 
cined stone  to  powder;  by  slaking;  by  grinding  (Arte.  78-95).  Arti- 
ficial hydraulic  limes  and  cemente  (Arte.  (96-1%).  Puzzolana,  eta 
(Arts.  104-114). 

IV. 

MORTAR. 

Classification  of  (Arte.  115-116).  Uses  of  (Art.  117).  Qualities  of, 
on  what  dependent  (Arte.  117-120).  Classification  of  Sand  (Arte.  121- 
127).  Composition  of  Hydraulic  mortar  (Arte.  128-134).  Mortar  ex- 
posed to  weather  (Arte.  185-188).  Manipulation  of  Mortar  and  Concrete 
(Arte  189-142).  Setting  and  durability  of  Mortar  (Arts.  143-150). 
Theory  of  Mortars  (151-152). 

V. 

CONCRETES   AND   BET0N8. 

Concrete  of  Common  Limb,  Manufacture  and  Uses  (Arts.  154-157). 
Beton,  ite  composition,  manufacture  and  uses  (Arts.  158-161).  Beton 
Coignet  (Arte  162-166).  Bansome's  artificial  stone  (Art  167).  Beton 
agglom6r6  (Arte  168-182).  Adhesion  of  Mortar  to  other  materials 
(Arts.  183-186). 

VI. 

MASTICS. 

Hastics,  Composition  of  (Art.  187).  Bituminous  Hastio,  Compoflitioo 
and  Manufacture  of  (Arts.  188-198). 

vn. 

BRICK. 

PBOPBRTnca.  Uses  and  Manufacture  of  (Arte.  199-209). 
(Art.  210).     TUes  (Art.  211). 
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vm. 

WOOD. 

TmBEB,  Kinds  of  (Art  212).  Parte  and  properties  of  the  tninkB  of 
Trees  (ArtSL  213-214).  Felling  of  Trees  (Arts.  215-216).  Girdling  and 
barking  tznnkB  of  Trees  (Art.  217).  Methods  of  seasoning  Timber 
(Arts.  224r-225).  Wet  and  dry  rot  (Art.  226).  Preservation  of  Timber 
(Arts.  227-242).    Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States  (Arts.  243-248). 


IX 


METALS. 

Cast  Ibon,  Yasieties  of  (Arts.  249-263).  Wrought  Iron,  Varieties  of 
(Arts.  264-277).  DarabiUty  of  Iron  (Arts.  278-289).  Preservatiyes  of 
Iron  (Arte.  290-298).     Corrugated  Iron  (Art.  299).     Steel  (Art.  800). 


and  its  aQoys  (Art  801). 
ZDVO  and  its  aUoys  (Art  302). 
TIN  (Art.  308). 
LBAB  (Art  804). 


PAINTS   AND  VAKNI8HES. 

Paihts,  Composition,  Uses  and  Dxtbability  of  (Arts.  805-808).  Var- 
nishes, Composition  and  Uses  of  (Arts.  809-311).  Varnish  for  Zincked 
Iran  (Arts.  312-313).  Zoofagons  Paint  (Art  314).  Methods  of  pieserv- 
xng  exposed  snrfaoes  of  Stone  (Art  315). 


L  A.  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  properties  of  building  materials 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Civil  Engineering. 
An  engineer,  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  judicious  selection 
of  materials,  and  to  apply  them  so  that  the  ends  of  sound 
economy  and  skilful  workmanship  shall  be  equally  sub- 
served, must  know : — 

IsL  Their  ordinary  durability  under  the  various  circum- 
stances  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  means  of  in- 
creasing it  when  desirable. 

2d.  Their  capacity  to  sustain,  without  injury  to  their 
physical  qualities,  permanent  strains,  whether  exerted  to 
crash  them,  tear  them  asunder,  or  to  break  them  trans- 
versely. 
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3d.  Their  resistance  to  mature  and  wear,  from  percnseion 
and  attrition. 

4th.  Finally,  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  convert 
them  to  the  ubcb  for  which  they  may  be  required. 

2.  The  materiala  in  general  use  for  civil  constructionB 
may  be  arranged  under  tlie  three  following  heads ; — 

ist.  Those  which  constitute  the  more  solid  coraponenta  of 
structures,  as  Stone,  Brick,  Wood,  and  the  Metals. 

2d.  The  cemente  in  general,  as  Mortar,  Mastiot,  Ohie, 
et«.,  which  are  used  to  unite  the  more  solid  parts. 

3d.  The  various  mixtures  and  chemical  preparations,  as 
Bolntions  of  Salts,  Paints,  Bitumiiuyua  Substances,  etc., 
employed  to  coat  the  more  solid  parts,  and  protect  them 
from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of^  atmospheric 
changes,  and  other  causes  of  destniotibility. 


3.  The  term  Stone,  or  Rock,  is  applied  to  any  aggregation 
of  several  mineral  substances. 

Stones,  for  the  convenience  of  description,  may  be  arranged 
under  three  general  heads — the  aHiaious,  the  argiUaoeous, 
and  the  calcareous. 

4.  SIUCIOUS  STONES.  The  stones  arranged  under 
this  head  receive  their  appellation  from  silex,  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  minerals  which  compose  them.  They  are 
also  frequently  designated,  either  according  to  the  mineral 
found  most  abundantly  in  them,  or  from  the  appearance  of 
tliii  Btone,  6S  fe!d!<pathic,  quartzose,  arenaceous,  etc. 

The  Bilicious  stones  generally  do  not  effervesce  with 
.,  and  emit  sparlts  when  struck  with  a  steel.  They  poe- 
in  a  high  degree,  the  properties  of  strength,  hardness, 
durability:  and,  although  presenting  great  diversity  in 
legree  of  these  properties,  as  well  as  m  their  stmctnre, 

£imish  an  extensive  variety  of  the  best  stone  for  tha 
MS  purposes  of  the  engineer  and  architect, 

Sientte,  Porphyry,  and   Oreenrstone,  from   the  abnn- 
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dance  of  feldspar  which  they  contain,  are  often  designated 
as  feldspathic  rocks.  For  durability,  strength,  and  hard- 
ness, they  may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  silicious 
stones. 

7.  Sienite  consists  of  a  granular  aggregation  of  feldspar, 
hornblende,  and  quartz.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble building  stones,  particularly  for  structures  which  require 
great  stren^h,  or  are  exposed  to  any  very  active  causes  of 
destructibihty,  as  sea  walls,  lighthouses,  and  fortifications. 
8ienite  occurs  in  extensive  beds,  and  may  be  obtained,  from 
the  localities  where  it  is  quarried,  in  blocks  of  any  requisite 
size.  It  does  not  yield  easily  to  the  chisel,  owing  to  its  great 
hardness,  and  when  coarse-grained  it  cannot  be  wrought  to  a 
smooth  surface.  Like  all  stones  in  which  feldspar  is  found, 
the  durability  of  sienite  depends  essentially  upon  the  com- 
position of  this  mineral,  which,  owing  to  the  potash  it  con- 
tains, sometimes  decomposes  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  durability  of  f eldspathic  rocks,  however, 
is  very  variable,  even  where  their  composition  is  the  isarae ; 
no  pains  should  therefore  be  spared  to  ascertain  this  prop- 
erty in  stone  taken  from  new  quarries,  before  using  it  for 
important  public  works. 

8.  Porph3rry.  This  stone  is  usually  composed  of  com- 
pact feldspar,  having  crystals  of  the  same,  and  sometimes 
those  of  other  minerals,  scattered  through  the  mass.  Por- 
phyry furnishes  stones  of  various  colors  and  texture;  the 
usual  color  being  reddish,  approaching  to  purple,  from  which 
the  stone  takes  its  name.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  varie- 
ties is  a  brecoiated  porphyry,  consisting  of  angular  fragments 
of  the  stone  united  by  a  cement  of  compact  feldspar. 
Porphyry,  from  its  rareness  and  extreme  hardness,  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  other  than  ornamental  purposes.  The  best 
known  localities  of  sienite  and  porphyry  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

9.  Green-stone.  This  stone  is  a  mixture  of  hornblende 
with  common  and  compact  feldspar,  presenting  sometimes  a 
granular  though  usually  a  compact  texture.  Its  ordinaiy 
color,  when  dry,  is  some  shade  of  brown ;  but,  when  wet,  it 
becomes  greenish,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Green- 
stone is  very  hard,  and  one  of  the  most  durable  rocks ;  but, 
occurring  in  small  and  irregular  blo(;ks,  its  uses  as  a  build 
ing  stone  are  very  restricted.  When  walls  of  this  stone  are 
bmlt  with  very  white  mortar,  they  present  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance and  it  is  on  that  account  well  adapted  to  rural 
architecture.    Green-stone  might  also  be  used  as  a  materia) 
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fcr  road-makiug ;  large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  taken 
from  the  principal  locality  of  this  rock  in  the  United 
States,  so  well  known  as  the  Palisades,  on  the  Hudson,  for 
constructing  wharves,  as  it  is  found  to  withstand  well  the 
action  of  salt  water. 

10.  Granite  and  Gneiss.  The  constituents  of  these  two 
stones  are  the  same,  bein^  a  granular  aggregation  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  in  vanable  proportions.  They  differ  only 
in  their  structure — gneiss  being  a  stratified  rock,  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  occur  frequently  in  a  more  or  less  laminated 
state.  Gneiss,  although  less  valuable  than  granite,  owing  to 
the  effect  of  its  structure  on  tlie  size  of  the  blocks  which  it 
yields,  and  from  its  not  splitting  as  smoothly  as  granite 
across  its  beds  of  stratification,  funiishes  a  building  stone 
suitable  for  most  architectural  purposes.  It  is  also  a  good 
flagging  material,  when  it  can  be  obtained  in  thin  slabs. 

Granite  varies  greatly  in  quality  according  to  its  texture 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  its  constituents.  When  the 
quartz  is  in  excess,  it  rendera  the  stone  hard  and  brittle,  and 
very  diflScult  to  be  worked  with  the  chisel.  An  excess  of 
mica  usually  makes  the  stone  friable.  An  excess  of  foldspai 
gives  the  stone  a  white  hue,  and  makes  it  freer  under  the 
chisel.  The  best  granites  are  those  with  a  fine  grain,  in 
wliich  the  constituents  seem  uniformly  disseminated  through 
the  mass.  The  color  of  granite  is  usually  some  shade  of 
gray ;  when  it  varies  from  this,  it  is  owing  to  the  color  of  the 
leldspar.  One  of  its  varieties,  known  as  Oriental  granite, 
has  a  fine  reddish  hue,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Granite  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  sienite,  when 
it  contains  but  little  mica. 

The  quality  of  granite  is  affected  by  the  foreign  minerals 
which  it  may  contain ;  hornblende  is.  said  to  render  it  tough, 
and  schorl  makes  it  quite  brittle.  The  protoxide  and  sul- 
phurets  of  iron  are  trie  most  injurious  in  their  effects  on 

f granite  ;  the  former  by  conversion  into  a  peroxide,  and  the 
atter,  by  decomposing,  destroying  the  structure  of  the  stone, 
and  causing  it  to  break  up  and  disintegrate. 

Granite,  gneiss,  and  sienite,  differ  so  little  in  their  essen- 
tial qualities,  as  a  building  material,  that  they  may  be  used 
indifferently  for  all  structui-es  of  a  solid  and  durable  charac- 
ter. They  are  extensively  quarried  in  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  in  New  York,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
States  intersected  by  the  great  range  of  primitive  rocks, 
where  the  quarries  lie  contiguous  to  tidewater. 

11.  Mica  Slate.    The  constituents  of  this  stone  are  quartz 
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and  mica,  the  latter  predominating.  It  is  principally  used 
as  a  flaggvng  stone,  and  as  a  fire  stone,  or  lining  for  fur- 
naces. 

12.  Buhr  or  Mill  stone.  This  is  a  very  hard,  durable 
stone,  presenting  a  peculiar,  honeycomb  appearance.  It 
makes  a  good  building  material  for  common  purposes,  and 
is  also  suitable  for  road  coverings. 

13.  Hom-stone.  This  is  a  highly  silicious  and  very  hard 
stone.  It  resembles  flint  in  its  structure,  and  takes  its  name 
from  its  translucent,  horn-like  appearance.  It  furnishes  a 
very  good  road  material. 

14.  Steatite,  or  Soap-stone.  This  stone  is  a  partially 
indurated  talc.  It  is  a  venr  soft  stone,  not  suitable  tor  ordi- 
nary building  purposes,  it  furnishes  a  good  fire-stone,  and 
is  used  for  the  lining  of  fireplaces. 

15.  Taloose  Slate.  This  stone  resembles  mica  slate,  be- 
ing an  aggregation  of  quartz  and  talc.  It  is  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  as  mica  slate. 

16.  Sand-stone.  This  stone  consists  of  grains  of  silicious 
Band,  arising  from  the  disintegration  or  silicious  rocks, 
which  are  united  by  some  natural  cement,  generally  of  an 
argillaceous  or  a  silicious  character. 

The  strength,  hardness,  and  durability  of  sand-stone  vary 
between  very  wide  limits.  Some  varieties  being  little  in- 
ferior to  good  granite,  as  a  building  stone,  othere  being  very 
soft,  friable,  and  disintegrating  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  least  durable  sand-stones  are  those  which  con- 
tain the  most  argillaceous  matter ;  those  of  a  f  eldspathic  char- 
acter are  also  found  not  to  withstand  well  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

Sand-stone  is  used  very  extensively  as  a  building  stone,  for 
flagging,  for  road  materials,  and  some  of  its  varieties  furnish 
an  excellent  fire-stone.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  sand-stone 
yield  readily  under  the  chisel  and  saw,  and  split  evenly,  and, 
from  these  properties,  have  received  from  workmen  the  name 
oi  free-stone.  The  colors  of  sand-stone  present  also  a  variety 
of  shades,  principallv  of  gray,  brown,  and  red. 

The  formations  oi  sana-stone  in  the  United  States  are  very 
extensive,  and  a  number  of  quarries  are  worked  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  the  Middle  States.  These  forma- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  stone  obtained  from  them,  are 
minutely  described  in  the  Oeologieal  Reports  of  these 
States,  which  have  been  published  within  the  last  few 
years- 
Most  of  the  stone  used  for  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
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ington  is  a  sand-stone   obtained  from  quarries  on   Acquia 
Creek  and  the  Eappahannock.    Much  of  this  stone  is  felda- 

?athic,  possesses  but  little  strength,  and  disintegrates  rapidly, 
'he  red  sand-stones  which  are  used  in  our  large  cities  are 
either  from  quarries  in  a  formation  extending  from  the 
Hudson  to  North  Carolina,  or  from  a  separate  deposit  in  tlie 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut  The  most  durable  and  hard 
portions  of  these  formations  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of 
trap  dikes.  The  fine  flagging-stone  used  in  our  cities  is 
mostly  obtained  either  from  the  Connecticut  quarries,  or 
from  others  near  the  Hudson,  in  the  Catskill  group  of 
moimtains.  Many  quarries,  which  yield  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone,  are  worked  in  the  extensive  formations  along  the 
Appalachian  range,  which  extends  through  the  interior, 
through  New  York  and  Yirginia,  and  the  intermediate 
States. 

17.  Argillaoeous  Stones.  The  stones  arranged  under 
this  head  are  mostly  composed  of  clay,  in  a  more  or  lees 
indurated  state,  and  presenting  a  laminated  structure.  They 
vary  greatly  in  strength,  and  are  generally  not  durable, 
decomposing  in  some  cases  very  rapidly,  from  changes  in 
the  metallic  sulphurets  and  salts  found  in  most  of  them. 
The  uses  of  this  class  of  stones  are  restricted  to  roofing  aud 
flagging. 

18.  Roofing  Slato.  This  well-known  stone  is  obtained 
from  a  hard,  indurated  clay,  the  surfaces  of  the  lamina 
having  a  natural  polish.  The  best  kinds  split  into  thin, 
uniform,    light  slabs;    are  free  from  sulphurets   of  iron; 

fjive  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck ;  and  absorb  but 
ittle  water.  Miich  of  the  roofing  slate  quarried  in  the 
United  States  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  becomes 
rotten,  or  decomposes,  after  a  few  years'  exposure.  The 
durability  of  the  best  European  slate  is  about  one  hundred 
years ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  material  obtained  from  some 
of  the  quarries  worked  in  the  United  States  is  not  apparently 
inferior  to  the  best  foreign  slate  brought  into  our  markets. 
Several  qiiarries  of  roomig  slate  are  worked  in  the  New 
England  States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

18.  Gray^traoke  Slato.  The  composition  of  this  stone 
is  mostly  indurated  clay.  It  has  a  more  earthy  appearance 
than  argillaceous  slate,  and  is  generally  distinctly  arenace- 
ous. 1  ts  colors  are  usually  dark  gray,  or  red.  It  is  quarried 
principally  for  flagging-stone. 

20.  Hornblende  Slate.  This  stone,  known  also  as  green- 
stone slate,  properly  belongs  to  the  silicious  class.    It  con 
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fists  mostly  of  hornblende  having  a  laminated  structure.     It 
is  chiefly  quarried  for  flagging-stone. 

2L  Calcareous  Stones,  lime  is  the  principal  constitn- 
ent  of  this  class,  the  carbonates  of  which,  known  as  Ume- 
stone  and  marble,  furnish  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  build- 
ing stone,  most  of  the  ornamental  stones,  and  the  chief  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  the  cements  and  mortal^  used 
m  stone  and  brick  work.  Limestone  effervesces  copiously 
with  acids ;  its  texture  is  destroyed  by  a  strong  heat,  whicn 
also  drives  off  its  carbonic  acid  and  water,  converting  it  into 
quick  lime.  By  absorbing  water,  quick-lime  is  converted  into 
a  kydratey  or  what  is  known  as  slaked  lime ;  considerable 
heat  is  evolved  during  this  chemical  change,  and  the  stone 
increases  in  bulk,  and  gradually  crumbles  down  into  a  fine 
powder. 

The  limestones  present  great  diversity  in  their  physical 
properties.  Some  of  them  seem  as  durable  as  the  best  sili- 
cious  stones,  and  are  but  little  inferior  to  them  in  strength 
and  hardness ;  others  decompose  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
weather;  and  some  kinds  are  so  soft, that  when  flrst  quarried, 
they  can  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  and  broken  between  the 
fingers. 

The  limestones  are  generally  impure  carbonates ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  these  impurities  for  some  of  tlie 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  materials  used 
for  constructions.  Those  which  are  colored  by  metallic 
oxides,  or  by  the  presence  of  other  minerals,  furnish  the 
large  number  of  colored  and  variegated  marbles ;  while  those 
whjch  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  clay,  or  of  magnesia, 
yield,  on  calcination,  those  cements  which,  from  their  posses- 
sing the  property  of  hardening  luider  water,  have  received  the 
various  appellations  of  hydraiUio  lime,  water  lime,  Rornhn 
cement,  etc. 

Limestone  is  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  granvla/r 
limestone  and  coirtpact  limestone.  Each  of  these  furnishes 
both  the  marbles  and  ordinary  building  stone.  The  varieties 
not  susceptible  of  receiving  a  polish  are  sometimes  called 
common  limestone. 

The  granular  limestones  are  generally  superior  to  the 
awnpact  for  building  purposes.  Those  which  have  the 
finest  grain  are  the  best,  both  for  marbles  and  ordinary 
building  stone.  The  coarse-grained  varieties  are  frequently 
friable,  and  disintegrate  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weather 
All  the  varieties,  both  of  the  compact  and  gi*anular,  work 
freely  under  the  chisel  and  grit-saw,  and  may  be  obtained " 
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in  blocks  of  any  suitable  dimensions  for  the  heaviest  8tru(v 
tares. 

The  durability  of  limestone  is  very  materially  affected 
by  the  foreign  minerals  it  may  contam;  the  presence  of 
clay  injures  me  stone,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, it  runs  through  the  bed  in  very  minute  veins :  blocks 
of  stone  having  this  imperfection  soon  separate  along  these 
veins  on  exposure  to  moisture.  The  protoxide,  the  proto-car- 
bonate,  and  the  sulphm*et  of  iron,  are  also  very  destructive  in 
their  effects ;  frequently  causing,  by  their  chemical  changes, 
rapid  disintegration. 

Among  the  varieties  of  impure  carbonates  of  lime,  the 
magnesmn  limestx)nes,  called  dotomiteSy  merit  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed.  They  are  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  superior 
building  material ;  those  being  considered  the  best  which 
are  most  crystalline,  and  are  composed  of  nearly  eqiial  pro- 
portions of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Some  of 
the  quarries  of  this  stone,  which  have  been  opened  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  have  given  a  different  result ;  the 
stone  obtained  from  them  being,  in  some  cases,  exti*emely 
friable. 

22.  Marbles. — The  term  marble  is  now  applied  exclu- 
sively to  any  limestones  which  will  receive  a  polisli.  Owing 
to  the  cost  of  preparing  marble,  it  is  mostly  restricted  in  its 
uses  to  ornamental  purposes.  The  marbles  present  great 
variety,  both  in  color  and  appearance,  and  have  generally 
received  some  appropriate  name  descriptive  of  these  acci- 
dents. 

23.  Statuary  Marble  is  of  the  purest  white,  finest  ^rain, 
and  free  from  all  foreia^n  minerals.  It  receives  that  delicate 
polish,  without  glare,  wliich  admirably  adapts  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  senator,  for  whose  use  it  is  mostly  reserved. 

24.  Conglomerate  Marble.  This  consists  of  two  varie- 
ties ;  the  one  termed  pudding  stone,  which  is  composed  of 
romided  pebbles  embedded  in  compact  limestone ;  tue  other 
termed  hrecdci^  consisting  of  angular  fragments  united  in  a 
similar  manner.  Tlie  colors  of  these  marbles  are  generally 
variegated,  forming  a  very  handsome  ornamental  material. 

25.  Bird's-eye  Marble.  The  name  of  tliis  stone  is  de- 
scriptive of  its  appearance,  which  arises  from  the  cross  sec- 
tions of  a  peculiar  fossil  {fucoides  detnissus)  contained  in 
the  mass,  made  in  sawing  or  splitting  it. 

26.  Luznachella  Marble.  This  is  obtained  fi-om  a  lime- 
stone having  shells  embedded  in  it,  and  takes  its  name  from 
this  circumstance. 
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27.  Verd  Antique.  This  is  a  rare  and  costly  varietj ,  of 
a  beautiful  green  color,  caused  by  veins  and  blotches  of  aer- 
penthie  diffused  through  the  limestone. 

28.  The  terms  vei?ied,  golden,  Italian,  Irish,  etc.,  given  to 
the  marbles  found  in  our  markets  are  siguiiicant  of  their  ap- 
pearance, or  of  the  localities  from  wliicn  they  are  procured. 

28.  Limestone  is  so  extensively  diffused  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  quarried,  either  for  building  stone  or 
to  furnish  lime,  in  eo  many  localities,  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  enumerate  all  within  any  moderate  compass. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  formations  of  this  stone  extends, 
in  an  uninterrupted  bed,  from  Canada,  through  the  States  of 
Vermont,  Mass.,  Conn.,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn.,  and 
Virg.,  and  in  all  probability  much  farther  south. 

Marbles  are  quarried  in  various  localities  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  most  noted  are  the  quarries  in  Berk- 
Bhire  Co.,  Mass.,  which  furnish  both  pure  and  variegated 
marbles  ;  those  on  the  Potomac,  from  which  the  columns  of 
oonglomerate  marbles  were  obtained  that  are  seen  in  the 
interior  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington ;  several  in  New  York, 
which  furnish  white,  the  bird's-eye,  ^nd  other  variegated 
kinds;  and  some  in  Conn.,  which,  among  other  varieties, 
fnrmsh  a  verd  antique  of  handsome  quality. 

Lim^tone  is  burned,  either  for  building  or  agricultural 
purposes,  in  almost  every  locality  where  deposits  of  the 
stone  occur.  Thomaston,  in  Maine,  has  supplied  for  some 
years  most  of  the  markets  on  the  sea-boara  with  a  material 
which  is  considered  as  a  superior  article  for  ordinary  build- 
ing purposes.  One  of  the  greatest  additions  to  the  building 
resources  of  our  country  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  the 
hydraulic  or  water  limestones  of  New  York.  The  prepara- 
tion  of  this  material,  so  indispensable  for  all  hydraulic  works 
and  heavy  structures  of  stone,  is  carried  on  extensively  at 
Eondout,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  in  Madison  Co., 
and  is  sent  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  being  in 
great  demand  for  all  tne  public  works  carried  on  under  the 
saperintendence  of  our  civil  and  military  engineere.  A  not 
less  valuable  addition  to  our  building  materials  has  been 
made  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Kogers,  who,  a  few  years  since,  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  engineers  to  the  dolomites,  for  theirgood 
hydraulic  properties.  From  experiments  made  by  Vicat, 
in  France,  who  first  there  observed  the  same  properties  in 
the  dolomite,  and  from  those  in  our  country,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  maguesian  limestones,  containing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  magnesia,  will  be  found  fully  equal  to 
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the  arg.UaceonB,    from  which  hydraulic  lime  has  hitherto 
been  solely  obtained. 

Both  or  these  limestones  belong  to  very  extensive  forma- 
tions. The  hydraulic  limestones  of  New  York  occur  in  a 
deposit  called  the  Water-lime  Group,  in  the  Geological  Survey 
of  New  York  correspondinff  to  formation  VL  of  Prof.  H. 
B.  Rogers'  arrangement  of  me  rocks  of  Penn.  This  fonna- 
tion  is  co-extensive  with  the  Helderberg  Kange  as  it  crosses 
New  York ;  it  is  exposed  in  many  of  the  valleys  of  Pemt 
and  Vir.,  west  of  the  Great  Valley.  It  may  be  sought  few 
just  below  or  not  far  beneath  the  Oriskany  sand-stones  of 
the  New  York  Survey,  which  correspond  to  formation  VII. 
of  Rogers.    This  sand-stone  is  easily  recognized,  being  of  a 

i yellowish  white  color,  granular  texture,  with  large  cavities 
eft  by  decayed  shells.  The  limestone  is  usually  an  earthy 
drab-colored  rock,  sometimes  a  greenish  blue,  which  does  not 
slake  after  being  burned. 

The  hydraulic  ma^nesian  limestones  belong  to  the  for- 
mations ll.  and  VI.  of  Rogers ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  same 
as  the  Black  River  or  Monawk  limestone  of  the  New  York 
Survey.  It  is  the  oldest  fossiliferous  limestone  in  the  United 
States,  and  occm'S  throughout  the  whole  bed,  associated  with 
the  slates  which  occupy  formation  III.  of  Rogers,  and  are 
called  the  Hudson  River  Group  in  the  New  York  Survey. 
This  extensive  bed  lies  in .  the  great  Appalachian  Valley, 
known  as  the  Valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  V  alley  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  far  as  the  Highlands,  Cumberland  Valley,  Valley  of 
Virginia,  and  Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  The  same  stone  is 
found  in  the  deposits  of  some  of  the  western  valleys  of  the 
moimtain  region  of  Penn.  and  Virginia. 

Thus  far  no  deposits  of  hydramic  limestones  have  been 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  importance  of  hydraulic  lime  to  the  security  of  struc^ 
tures  exposed  to  constant  moisture  renders  a  knowledge  of 
the  geological  positions  of  those  limestones  from  which  it 
can  be  obtained  an  object  of  great  interest.  From  the  results 
of  the  various  geological  surveys  made  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  limestone,  possessing  hydraulic  properties 
when  calcined,  may  be  looked  for  among  those  beds  which 
are  found  in  ex)nnection  with  the  shales,  or  other  argillaceous 
deposits.  The  celebrated  Roinan  or  Parker^s  cernen^,  of 
England,  which,  from  its  prctnpt  induration  in  water,  has 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  is  manufactured 
from  nodules  of  a  concretionary  argillaceous  limestone,  called 
9eptariay  from  being  traversed  by  veins  of  sparry  carbonate 
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of  lime.  Nodules  of  this  character  are  found  in  Mass.,  and 
in  some  other  States ;  and  it  is  probable  they  would  yield,  if 
suitably  calcined  and  ground,  an  article  in  nowise  in&rior  to 
that  imported. 

ao.  GYPSUM,  or  PIiASTER  of  PARIS.  This  stone  is 
a  sulphate  of  lime,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the  exten- 
ATe  use  made  of  it  at  Paris,  and  in  its  neighborhood,  where 
it  is  quarried  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ^  bein^  of  a 
superior  quality,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  a  certain  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  the  stone  contains.  Oypsum  is  a 
yerj  soft  stone,  and  is  not  used  as  a  building  stone.  Its  chief 
utiUty  is  in  furnishing  a  beautiful  material  tor  the  ornamental 
casts  and  moulding  m  the  interior  of  edifices.  For  this  pur- 
nose  it  is  prepared  by  calcining,  or,  as  the  workmen  term  it, 
ooHmff  the  stone,  until  it  is  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization. In  this  state  it  is  made  into  a  thin  paste,  and  poured 
into  moulds  to  form  the  cast,  in  which  it  hardens  very 

J  promptly.  Calcined  plaster  of  Paris  is  also  used  as  a  cement 
m  stone ;  but  it  is  eminently  unfit  for  this  purpose ;  for 
when  exposed,  in  any  situation,  to  moisture,  it  absorbs  it  with 
avidity,  swells,  cracks,  and  exfoliates  rapidly. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  various  localities  in  the  United  States. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  quarried  in  New  York,  both  for 
building  and  agricultural  purposes. 

8L  DURABILITY  OF  STONE.  The  most  important 
properties  of  stone,  as  a  building  material,  are  its  durability 
unoer  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  exposure  to  weather  ; 
its  capacity  to  sustain,  without  change,  high*  degrees  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  its  resistance  to  the  destnictive  action  of  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

The  wear  of  stone  from  ordinary  expoBui*  is  very  variable, 
depending,  not  only  upon  the  texture  and  constituent  elements 
of  the  stone,  but  also  upon  the  locality  and  position  it  may  oc- 
cupy in  a  structure,  with  respect  to  the  prevailing  driving 
nuns.  The  chemist  and  geologist  have  not,  tnus  far,  £id  down 
any  infallible  rules  to  guide  tne  engineer  in  the  selection  of  a 
material  that  may  be  pronounced  durable  for  the  ordinarv 
period  allotted  to  the  works  of  man.  In  truth  the  subject  ad- 
mits of  only  general  indications  ;  for  stones  having  the  same 
texture  and  chemical  composition,  from  causes  not  fully  as- 
certained, are  found  to  possess  very  different  degrees  of  dura- 
tiaxL  This  has  been  particularly  noted  in  feldspathic  rocks. 
As  a  general  rule,  those  stones  which  are  fine-grained,  absorb 
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least  water,  and  are  of  greatest  specific  gi'avity,  are  also  most 
durable  under  ordinary  exposures.  Tne  weight  of  a  stone, 
however,  may  arise  from  a  large  proportion  of  iron  in  the  state 
of  a  protoxide,  a  circumstance  generally  unfavorable  to  its 
durability.  Besides  the  various  cLemical  combinations  of  iron, 
potash  and  clay,  when  found  in  considerable  quantities,  both 
m  the  primary  and  sedimentary  silicious  rocks,  greatly  affect 
their  durability.  The  potash  contained  in  feldspar  dissolves, 
and,  carrying  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  silica,,  leaves 
nothing  but  aluminous  matter  behind.  The  clay,  on  the  other 
hand,  absorbs  water,  becomes  soft,  and  causes  the  stone  to 
crumble  to  pieces.  Iron  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  in  some  cases 
only,  discolors  the  stone  by  its  conversion  into  a  peroxide. — 
This  discoloration,  while  it  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of 
some  stones,  as  in  white  marble,  in  others  is  not  disagreeable 
to  the  eye,  producing  often  a  mottled  appearance  in  buildings 
which  adds  to  the  picturesque  effect. 

32.  Frost,  or  rather  the  alternate  actions  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  is  the  most  destructive  agent  of  Nature  with  which 
the  engineer  has  to  contend.  Its  eiFects  vary  with  the  texture 
of  stones  ;  those  of  a  fissile  nature  usually  splitting,  while  the 
more  porous  kinds  disintegrate,  or  exfoliate  at  the  surface. — 
When  stone  from  a  new  quarry  is  to  be  tried,  the  best  indication 
of  its  resistance  to  frost  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  any  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  within  its  vicinity,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  exposed  for  a  long  period.  Submitting 
the  stone  fresh  from  the  quarry  to  the  direct  action  of  freez- 
ing would  seem  to  be  the  most  certain  test,  were  the  stone 
destroyed  by  the  expansive  action  of  the  frost ;  but 
besides  the  uncertainty  of  this  test,  it  is  known  that  some 
stones,  which,  when  first  quarried,  are  much  affected  by  froBt, 
splitting  under  its  action,  become  impervious  to  it  after  they 
have  lost  the  moisture  of  the  quarry,  as  they  do  not  re-absorb 
near  so  large  an  amount  as  they  bring  from  the  quarry. 

33.  M.  Brard,  a  French  chemist,  nas  given  a  process  for 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  frost  on  stone,  which  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  many  French  architects  and  engineers  of 
standing,  as  it  corresponds  with  their  experience.  M.  Brard 
directs  that  a  small  cubical  block,  about  two  inches  on  the 
edge,  shall  be  carefully  sawed  from  the  stone  to  be  tested.  A 
cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  prepared,  placed 
over  a  fire,  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  The  stone,  sus- 
pended from  a  string,  is  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid,  a.nd 
Kept  there  during  thirty  minutes ;  it  is  then  carefully  with- 
drawn ;  the  liquia  is  decanted  free  from  sediment  into  a  flat 
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vessel,  and  the  stone  is  suspended  over  it  in  a  cool  cellar.  An 
efflorescence  of  the  salt  soon  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
stone,  when  it  must  be  again  dipped  into  tne  liquid.  This 
should  be  done  once  or  more  frequently  during  the  day,  and 
the  process  be  continued  in  this  way  for  about  a  week.  The 
earthy  sediment,  found  at  the  end  or  this  period  in  the  vessel, 
is  weighed,  and  its  quantity  will  give  an  indication  of  the  like 
effect  of  frost  This  process,  witn  the  official  statement  of  a 
commission  of  engineers  and  architects,  by  whom  it  was  test- 
ed, is  minutely  detailed  in  vol.  38,  Anndtea  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physiq^cey  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  engineers  in  submitting  new  stones  to  trial. 

34.  From  more  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Owen  it  was 
found  that  the  results  obtained  by  exposing  the  more  porous 
stones  to  the  alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  cluring 
a  portion  of  a  winter  were  very  different  from  those  resulting 
from  Brard's  method,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  salts  being 
chemical  as  well  as  mechanical. 

35.  By  the  absorption  of  water,  stones  become  softer  and 
more  fnabie.  The  materials  for  road  coverings  should  be 
selected  from  those  stones  which  absorb  least  water,  and  are 
also  hard  and  not  brittle.  Granite,  and  its  varieties,  lime- 
stone, and  common  sand-stone,  do  not  make  good  road  mate- 
rials of  broken  stone.  All  the  hornblende  rocks,  porphyry, 
compact  feldspar,  and  the  quartzose  rock  associated  with 
graywacke,  furnish  good,  durable  road  coverings.  The  fine- 
grained granites  which  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  mica, 
tne  iine-grained  silicious  sand-stones  which  are  free  from  clay, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  form  a  durable  material  when  used  in 
blocks  for  paving.  Mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  hornblende  slate, 
some  varieties  of  gneiss,  some  varieties  of  sand-stone  of  a 
slaty  structure,  and  graywacke  slate,  yield  excellent  materials 
for  fla^tone. 

36.  The  influence  of  locality  on  the  durability  of  stone  is 
very  marked.  Stone  is  observed  to  wear  more  rapidly  in 
cities  than  in  the  country ;  and  the  stone  in  those  parts  of  edi- 
fices exposed  to  the  prevailing  rains  and  winds,  soonest  exhib- 
its signs  of  decay.  The  disintegration  of  the  stratified  stones 
placed  in  a  wall  is  mainly  effected  by  the  position  which  the 
strata  or  quarry  bed  receives,  with  respect  to  the  exposed  sur« 
face ;  proceeding  faster  when  the  faces  of  the  strata  are  ex- 
posed, than  in  the  contrary  position. 

37.  EFFECTS  OF  HEAT.— Stones  which  resist  a  high 
degree  of  heat  without  fusing  are  naed  for  lining  furnaces, 
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and  are  termed  fire-stDnes.  A  fl;ood  firo-stone  should  not  only 
be  infusible,  but  also  not  liable  to  crack  or  exfoliate  from 
heat.  Stones  that  contain  lime,  or  magnesia,  except  in  the 
form  of  silicates,  are  usually  unsuitable  for  fire-stones.  Some 
porous  silicioufl  limestones,  as  well  as  some  gypsous  silicioua 
rocks,  resist  moderate  degrees  of  heat  Stones  tbat  contain 
much  potash  are  very  fusible  under  high  temperatures,  run- 
ning into  a  glassy  substance.  Quartz  and  mica,  in  varioiiB 
combinations,  furnish  a  good  fire-stone ;  as,  for  example,  finely 
granular  quartz  with  thin  layers  of  mica,  mica  slate  of  the 
same  structure,  and  some  kinds  of  gneiss  which  contain  ft 
large  proportion  of  arenaceous  quartz.  Several  varieties  of 
sand-stone  make  a  good  lining  for  furnaces.  They  are  usual- 
ly those  varieties  which  are  free  from  feldspar,  somewhat 
porous,  and  are  uncrystallized  in  the  mass.  Talcose  slate  like- 
wise furnishes  a  good  fire-stone. 

8a  RESISTANCE  TO  ATTRITION. — ^Hardness  is  an 
essential  quality  in  stone  exposed  to  wear  from  the  attrition 
of  hard  bodies.  Stones  selected  for  paving,  flagging,  and 
steps  for  stairs,  should  be  hard,  and  or  a  grain  sufficiently 
coarse  not  to  admit  of  becoming  very  smooth  under  the  action 
to  which  they  are  submitted.  As  great  hardness  adds  to  tlie 
difficulty  of  working  stone  with  the  chisel,  and  to  the  cost  of 
the  prepared  material,  builders  prefer  the  softer  or  ^reestones^ 
such  as  the  limestones  and  sand-stones,  for  most  building  pur- 
poses. The  following  are  some  of  the  results,  on  this  point, 
obtained  from  experiment : 

2*(ible  BJu>wing  the  result  of  experiments  made  under  the  dv- 
reotion  of  Mr.  WaZkeVy  on  the  wear  of  different  atones  in 
the  tramway  on  the  Cow.mercial  ttoad^  London^  from 
27th  Marchy  ISdO^to  24tth  Av^vsty  1831,  being  a  period  of 
seventeen  months.     Transactions  of  Civil  Engine^Sy  vol.  1- 


Name  of  etone. 

Sup.  area 
in  feet. 

Original  weight. 

Loan  of 

weight  Xty 

wear. 

Lom  per 
snp.  foot. 

BeUtime 
loana. 

cwt.    qn.       Ibe. 

Gneznsej    .     .     . 

4.734 

7        1       12.75 

4.50 

0.951 

1.000 

Herme  .... 

5.250 

7       3      2425 

5.50 
7.75 

1.048 

1.108 

Budle     .... 

6.336 

9       0      15.75 

1.223 

1.286 

Peterhead  (blue)  . 

3.484 

4       1        7.50 

6.25 

1.795 

1.887 

Heytor        .     ,     . 

4.813 

6       0      15.25 

8.25 

1.915 

2.014 

Aberdeen  (red) 

5.375 

7       2      11.50 

11.50 

2.139 

2.1^49 

Dartmoor   .     .     . 

4.500 

6       2      25.00 

12.50 

2.778 

2.021 

Aberdeen  (bine)    . 

4.823 

6       2      16.00 

14.76 

3.058 

9.216 
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The  Commercial  Road  stoneway  consists  of  two  parallel  lines 
of  rectangular  tramstones,  18  inches  wide  by  12  inches  deep, 
and  jointed  to  each  other  endwise,  for  the  wheels  to  travel  on, 
with  a  common  street  pavement  between  for  the  horses. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments 
on  the  wear  of  a  fine-grained  sand-stone  pavement,  by  M. 
CorioliB,  daring  eight  years,  npon  the  paved  road  from  !r  aria 
to  Tonlonse,  the  carriage  over  which  is  about  600  tons  daily, 
published  in  the  Annates  des  Pants  et  Chausees^  for  March 
and  April,  1834: 


Voltune  of  water  absorbed  by  tho 

Weigbt  of  a 

dry  stone  after  one  day's  Im- 

Meanannnal 

cable  foot 

mersion,  compared  with  that  of 
the  stone. 

wear. 

1581ba 

Nefflected  aa  insenaible. 

0.1028  inch. 

164" 

ti 

a 1063     " 

158" 

(( 

0.1299    " 

150" 

(^  in  Tolnme. 

0.2126    " 

148" 

hi 

0.2677    " 

M.  Coriolifl  remarks,  that  the  weight  of  water  absorbed  af- 
fords one  of  the  best  indications  of  tlie  durability  of  the  fine- 
grained sand-stones  used  in  France  for  pavements.  An 
equally  good  test  of  the  relative  durability  of  stones  of  the 
Bame  kind,  M.  Coriolis  states,  is  the  more  or  less  cleaniess  of 
sound  given  out  by  striking  the  stone  with  a  hammer. 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
James  Frost,  C%v»  Engineer^  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
FrarJdvn  Institute  for  Oct.  1835,  on  the  resistance  of  various 
substances  to  abrasion.  The  substances  were  abraded  against 
a  piece  of  white  statuary  marble,  which  was  taken  as  a  stand 
ard,  represented  by  100,  by  means  of  fine  emery  and  sand. 
The  relative  resistance  was  calculated  from  the  weightiest  by 
each  substance  during  the  operation. 

Compa/ratvoe  Resistance  to  Abrasion.. 

Aberdeen  granite 980 

Hard  Torl^hire  paving  stone 827 

Italian  black  marble 2«0 

Kilkenny  black  marble 110 

Statuary  Marble 100 

Old  Portland  stone 79 

Roman  Cement  stone 69 

Fine-gnuned  Newcastle  grindstone 63 

Stock  brick 34 

Coarse-grained  Newcastle  grindstone 14 

Bath  stone \% 
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n. 

LIMB. 


88.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  IJME.~Considered  as  a 
bnilding  material,  lime  is  now  usually  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal classes :  Common  or  Air  Ivme^  Sydra/uUo  lime,  and  Hy- 
dratUic,  or  Water  cmaent. 

89.  Common,  or  air  lime,  is  so  called  because  the  paste 
made  from  it  with  water  will  harden  only  in  the  air. 

40.  Hydraulic  lime  and  hydraulic  cement  both  take  their 
name  from  hardening  under  water.  The  former  differs  from 
the  latter  in  two  essential  points.  It  slakes  thoroughly,  like 
common  lime,  when  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  it  does 
not  harden  promptly  under  water.  Hydraulic  cement,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  slake,  and  usually  hardens  very  soon. 

4L  Our  nomenclature,  with  regard  to  these  substances,  is 
fitill  quite  defective  for  scientific  arrangement  For  the  lime- 
stones which  yield  hydraulic  lime  when  completely  calcined, 
also  give  an  hydraulic  cement  when  deprived  of  a  portion  only 
of  their  carbonic  acid ;  and  other  limestones  yield,  on  calci- 
nation, a  result  which  can  neither  be  termed  lime  nor  hydraulic 
cement,  owing  to  its  slaking  very  imperfectly,  and  not  retain- 
ing the  hardness  which  it  quickly  takes  when  first  placed  un- 
der water. 

M.  Vicat,  whose  able  researches  into  the  properties  of  lime 
and  mortars  are  so  well  known,  has  proposedf  to  apply  the  terra 
cement  limestones  {ccdcaires  a  ciment)  to  those  stones  which, 
when  completely  calcined,  yield  hydraulic  cement,  and  which 
under  no  degree  of  calcination  will  give  hydraulic  lime.  For 
the  limestones  which  yield  hydraulic  lime  when  completely 
calcined,  and  which,  when  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat  insuf- 
ficient to  drive  off  all  their  carbonic  acid,  yield  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, he  proposes  to  retain  the  name  hydraulic  Limestones ; 
and  to  call  the  cement  obtained  from  their  incomplete  calci- 
nation under^rnt  hydraulic  cement  (oiments  dHncuits\  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  obtained  from  the  cement  stone.  With 
respect  to  those  limestones  which,  by  calcination,  give  a  result 
that  partakes  partly  of  the  properties  both  of  limes  and  ce- 
ments, he  proposes  for  them  the  name  of  dividing  limes {ohaux 
Umites.) 

The  terras yi^  and  meager  are  also  applied  to  limes;  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  paste  obtained  from 
them  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,    llie  fat  limes  give  a 
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Kte  which  is  unctnous  both  to  the  sight  and  touch.  The  meager 
es  yield  a  thin  paste.  These  names  were  of  some  impor 
tance  when  first  introduced,  as  they  served  to  distinguish  com- 
mon from  hydraulic  lime,  the  former  being  always  fat,  the 
latter  meager;  but,- later  experience  having  shown  that  all 
meager  limes  are  not  hydi'aulic,  the  terms  are  no  longer  of 
use,  except  to  designate  qualities  of  the  paste  of  limes. 

42.  Hydraulio  Ijiines  and  Cements.  The  limestones 
which  yield  these  substances  are  either  a/rgillaceovSj  or  mdg- 
nesian^  or  argiUo-magnesian.  The  products  of  their  calcina- 
tion vary  considerably  in  their  hydraulic  properties.  Some 
of  the  hvdraulic  limes  harden,  or  set  very  slowly  under  water, 
while  omers  set  rapidly.  The  hydraulic  cements  set  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  diversity  in  the  hydraulic  energy  of  the  ar- 
gillaceous limestones  arises  from  the  variable  proportions  in 
which  the  lime  and  clay  enter  into  their  composition. 

43.  M.  Petot,  a  civil  engineer  in  the  French  service,  in  an 
able  work  entitled  Reckerckea  sur  la  Ghxuffournene^  gives 
the  following  table,  exhibiting  these  combinations,  and  the 
resxdts  obtained  from  their  calcination. 


lime. 

of 

Besoltixig  prodncta. 

DlirtliiatlTe  charaoten  of  tho  pirodacti. 

100 

Very  fat  lime. 

Incapable  of  hardening^  in  water. 

90 

10 

Lime  a  little  hydiaolia 

( Slakes   like  pnre   lime,   when 

80 

20 

do.    quite  hjdranlia 

\     properly  calcined,  and  hard- 

70 

30 

do.                   do. 

(     enR  under  water. 

60 

40 

Plastic,  or  hydraulic  cement. 

(  Does  not  slake  under  any  cir- 

50 

50 

do. 

•]     cnmstances,  and  hardens  on- 

40 

60 

do. 

r     der  water  with  rapidity. 

80 

70 

CalcareouB  puzzolano  (brick). 

1  Does  not  slake  nor  harden  un- 

80 

80 

do.                    do. 

\     der  water,  unless  mixed  with 

10      00 

do.                    do. 

(     a  fat  or  an  hydraulio  lime. 

0    100 

Pozzolano  of  pure  day  do. 

Same  as  the  preceding. 

44.  The  most  celebrated  European  hydranlic  cements  are 
obtained  from  argillaceous  limestones,  which  vmv  but  slightly 
in  their  oonstitnent  elements  and  properties.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  analyses  to  determine  the  relative 
proportions  of  lime  and  clay  in  these  cements. 
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TaUe  of  Foreign  Hyd/ravUo  CemenU^  ahowimg  the  relative 
proportwM  of  Clay  and  Lime  contained  in  them. 


LOGAUTT. 


Bngliah,  {eommoniy  knoum,  fu  Park&i's^  or  Soman  cement^ 
French,  {made  firam  Boulogne  pebblee) 

Do.        {Pomliy) 

Do.  do 

Do.       (Baife)    

Ruasian. ••.... 


55. 

54.00 

42.86 

86.87 

21.62 

62.00 


4044 


Oar. 


.60 
46.00 
57.14 
63.63 
78.88 
38.00 


The  hydraulic  cements  used  in  England  are  obtained  from 
various  localities,  and  differ  but  little  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  lime  and  clay  found  in  them.  Parker's  cement,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  introduced  it,  is 
obtained  by  calcining  nodules  of  septaria.  The  composition 
of  these  nodules  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  BotUogne  pebblei 
found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  The  stones  which 
furnish  the  English  and  French  hydraulic  cements  contain 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  magnesia. 

45.  A  hydraulic  cement  known  as  natural  Portland  cement 
is  manufactured  in  France,  at  Boulogne,  where  the  stone, 
which  is  veiT  soft,  is  found  underlying  the  strata  which  fur- 
nish the  Boulogne  pebbles. 

46.  The  best  known  hydraulic  cements  of  the  United  States 
are  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  following 
analyses  of  some  of  the  hydraulic  limestoues,  from  the  most 
noted  localities^ublished  in  the  Geological  Heport  of  the 
State  of  Ifeio  Yof*ky  1839,  are  given  by  I)r.  Bec£ 


Analysie  of  the  Mcmlitte  Hydraulic  Limestone. 

Oarbonio  add. 89.80 

Lime 26.24 

Magnesia. 1 8. 80 

Silica  and  almnina 13.50 

Oxide  of  iron. 1.25 

Moistoze  and  Iom 1.41 

100.00 


This  stone  belongs  to  the  same  bed  which  yields  the  hy- 
draulic cement  obtained  near  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada. 
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AndlysiB  of  the  Chittenango  HydroAiUc  LimestonSy  before 

and  after  calcination. 


Unbnmt. 

Bimt» 

80.88 

25.00 

17.83 

11.76 

2.78 

1.50 

1.50 

Carbonlo  aold  and  moistaie.. 
Tjimft ....................  X 

10.90 

Lime ......,., 

89.50 

"^Hrn^Btk 

Magnesia. 

SDica 

22.27 

Bili»., ...../...' 

16.56 

A'mpinii,  .1 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. . 

10.77 

Moifltore 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  the  Hyd^auUc  Limestone  from  Ulster  Go,^ 
along  toe  line  of  the  Delaware  andHvdson  Canal,  hefore 
and  after  burning. 


TJnlnimt. 

Burnt. 

Carbonio  add. , , 

84.20 

25.50 

12.35 

15.37 

9.18 

2.25 

1.20 

5 

liime. . . , , n 

87.60 

Xagnena , ..•.. 

16l65 

Silica....;;.......... ....;.i ...V.\\\ 

22  75 

18.40 

^xide  of  Tron 

8.80 

Bitominona  matter,  moifftnre,  and  loss 

1.80 

100.00 

100.00 

The  hydraulic  cement  from  this  laat  locality  has  become 
generally  well  known,  having  been  successfully  used  for  most 
SE  the  military  and  civil  public  works  on  the  sea-board. 

From  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  all  the  above  lime 
stones,  it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  lime  and  clay 
contained  in  them  place  them  under  the  head  of  hydraulic 
cements,  according  to  the  classification  of  M.  Petot.    They 
do  not  slake,  and  mey  all  set  rapidly  under  water. 

47.  The  discovery  of  the  hydraulic  properties  of  certain 
magnesian  limestones  is  of  recent  date,  and  is  due  to  M. 
Vicat,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject.  M.  Vicat 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  magnesia  alone,  without  the 
presence  of  some  clay,  will  yield  only  a  feeble  hydraulic 
lime.  He  states,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
other,  from  proceeding  synthetically  with  common  lime  and 
magnesia ;  and  that  ne  knows  of  no  well-authenticated  in- 
stance in  which  any  of  the  dolomites,  either  of  the  primitive 
or  transition  formations,  have  yielded  a  good  hydraulic  lime. 
The  stones  from  these  formations,  he  states,  are  devoid  of 
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clay ;  being  ^ery  pure  crystalline  carbonates,  or  else  contain 
silex  only  in  the  state  of  nne  sand.  From  M.  Vicat's  experi- 
ments it  is  rendered  certain  that  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
combination  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  proportion  oi  40  parts 
of  the  latter  to  from  30  to  40  of  the  former,  will  produce  a 
feebly  hydraulic  lime,  which  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
hardness  after  it  has  once  set ;  but  that,  with  the  same  pro- 
portions, some  hundredths  of  clay  are  requisite  to  give 
nydraulic  energy  to  the  compound.  This  proportion  of  clay 
M.  Vicat  supposes  may  cause  the  formation  of  triple  hydro- 
silicates  of  lime,  alumina,  and  magnesia,  having  all  the 
characteristic  properties  of  good  hydraulic  Ume. 

48.  The  hydraulic  properties  of  the  magnesian  limestones 
of  the  United  States  were  noticed  by  Professor  W.  B.  Eogers, 
who,  in  his  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Virg^niay 
1838,  has  given  the  following  analyses  of  some  of  the  stones 
from  different  localities. 


Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia .... 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. 
BUicia  and  insoluble  matter 

Water 

Loss 


No.1. 

NaSL 

No.  & 

55.80 

53.23 

48.20 

39.20 

41.00 

36.76 

1.50 

0.80 

1.20 

2.50 

2.80 

12.10 

0.40 

0.40 

2.73 

0.60 

1.77 

0.01 

100.00 

100  00 

100.00 

Na4. 


55.03 

24.16 

2.60 

15.30 

1.30 

1.71 

100.00 


The  limestone  No.  1  of  the  above  table  is  from  Sheppards- 
town  on  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia ;  it  is  extensively  manu- 
factured for  hydraulic  cement.  No.  2  is  from  the  Natural 
Bridge,  and  banks  of  Cedar  Creek,  Virania ;  it  makes  a  good 
hydraulic  cement.  No.  3  is  from  New  York,  and  is  extensively 
burnt  for  cement.  No.  4:  is  from  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  said 
to  make  a  good  cement. 

49.  M.  V  icat  states,  that  a  magnesian  limestone  of  France, 
containing  the  following  constituents,  lime  40  parts,  magnesia 
21,  and  siiicia  21,  yields  a  good  hydraulic  cement ;  and  he 
gives  the  following  analysis  of  a  stone  which  gives  a  good 
hydraulic  lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime 50.60 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 42.00 

SiUcia 5.00 

Alumina 2.00 

Oxide  of  iron 0.40 

100.00 
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By  comparing  the  constituents  of  these  last  two  stones  with 
flie  analyses  of  me  cement-stones  of  New  York,  and  the  mag- 
nesian  hydraulic  limestones  of  Prof.  Rogers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  consist,  respectively,  of  nearly  the  same  combina- 
tions of  lime,  magnesia,  and  silica. 

Although  not  brought  out  in  the  analysis  of  the  preceding 
stones,  there  is  probably  none  in  which  the  alkaline  salts  do 
not  occur,  and,  m  some,  of  sufficient  amount  to  injure  mortar 
made  from  them,  by  their  efflorescence. 

50.  PHirSICAL  CHARACTERS  AND  TESTS  OF  HT- 
DSAUUC  LIMESTONES.  The  simple  external  characters 
of  a  limestone,  as  color,  texture,  fracture,  and  taste,  are  in- 
Bufficient  to  enable  a  person  to  decide  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  hydraulic  class ;  ^thou^h  they  assist  conjecture,  particu- 
larly if  the  rock,  from  which  the  specimen  is  taken,  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  clay  deposits,  or  if  it  belong  to  a 
Btratum  whose  general  level  and  characteristics  are  the  same 
as  the  ar^illo-magnesian  rocks.  These  rocks  are  generally 
some  shade  of  drab,  or  of  gray,  or  of  a  dark  grayish-blue ; 
have  a  compact  texture ;  fracture  even  or  conchoidal ;  with  a 
clayiey  or  earthy  smell  and  t-aste.  Although  the  hydraulic 
limestones  are  usually  colored,  still  it  may  nappen  that  the 
stone  may  be  of  a  pure  white,  arising  from  the  combination 
of  lime  with  a  pure  clay. 

The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  upon  the  class  to  which  a 
limestone  belongs,  from  its  physical  properties  alone,  renders 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  chemical  analysis,  and  even  to  direct 
experiment  to  decide  the  question. 

5L  A  prejudice  exists  among  lime  manufacturers  and 
builders  in  lavor  of  the  dark-colored  products  of  calcined 
hydraulic  limestones,  but  without  any  foundation,  so  far  as 
experiment  goes,  as  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cements  are 
light  colored.  As  a  general  rule,  a  dark-colored  material  is 
an  unfavorable  sign,  as  showing  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
ingredient. 

S6L  In  making  a  complete  chemical  analysis  of  a  lime- 
stone, more  skill  m  chemical  manipulations  is  requisite  than 
engineers  usually  possess ;  but  a  person  who  has  the  ordinary 
elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry  can  readily  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  clay  or  (S  magnesia  contained  in  a  limestone,  and 
from  these  two  elements  can  pronounce,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, upon  its  hydraulic  properties.  To  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, a  small  portion  of  the  stone  to  be  tested — about  five 
drachma — ^is  taken  and  reduced  to  a  powder ;  this  is  placed 
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in  a  capsule,  or  an  ordinary  watch  crystal,  and  slightly  diluted 
muriatic  acid  is  poured  over  it  until  it  ceases  to  eftervesee. 
The  capsule  is  then  gently  heated,  and  the  liquor  evaporated, 
until  the  residue  in  the  capsule  has  acquired  the  consistence 
of  thin  paste.  This  paste  is  thrown  into  a  pint  of  pure  water 
and  well  shaken  up,  and  the  mixture  is  men  filtered.  The 
residue  left  on  the  filtering  paper  is  thorouffhljr  dried,  by 
bringing  it  to  a  red  heat ;  this  being  weighed  wUl  give  the 
clay,  or  insoluble  matter,  contained  in  the  stone.  It  is  import- 
ant to  ascertain  the  state  of  mechanical  division  of  the  in- 
soluble matter  thus  obtained  ;  for  if  it  be  wholly  granular,  the 
stone  will  not  yield  hydraulic  lime.  The  granular  portion 
must  therefore  be  carefully  separated  from  tlie  other  before 
the  latter  is  dried  and  weighed. 

53.  If  the  sample  tested  contains  magnesia,  an  indication 
of  this  will  be  given  by  the  slowness  with  whicn  the  acid  acts; 
if  the  quantity  of  magnesia  be  but  little,  the  solution  will  at 
first  proceed  rapidly  and  then  become  more  sluggish.  To 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  magnesia,  clear  lime-water  must  be 
added  to  the  filtered  solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate  ia 
formed,  and  this  precipitate  must  be  quickly  gathered  on  fil- 
tering paper,  and  then  be  washed  with  pure  water.  The  resi- 
due li'om  this  washing  is  the  magnesia.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  weighed,  to  ascertain  its  proportion  to  the 
clay. 

54.  Having  ascertained,  by  the  preceding  analysis,  the 
probable  hydraulic  energy  of  the  stone,  a  sample  of  it  should 
also  be  submitted  to  direct  experiment.  This  may  be  likewise 
done  on  a  small  scale.  A  sample  of  the  stone  must  be  re- 
duced to  fragments  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  A  crucible, 
perforated  with  holes  for  the  free  admission  of  air,  is  filled  with 
these  fragments,  and  placed  over  a  fire  sufficiently  powerful 
to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  stone.  The  time  for 
effecting  this  will  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  When 
the  heat  has  been  applied  for  three  or  four  hours,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  calcined  stone  may  be  tried  with  an  acid,  and  the 
degree  of  tlie  calcination  may  be  judged  of  by  the  more  or 
less  copiousness  of  the  effervescence  that  ensues.  If  no 
effervescence  takes  place,  the  operation  may  be  considered 
completed.  The  calcined  stone  should  be  tried  soon  after  it 
has  become  cold ;  otherwise,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  glass  jar 
made  as  air  tight  as  practicable  until  used. 

55.  When  the  calcined  stone  is  to  be  tried,  it  is  first  slaked 
by  placing  it  in  a  small  basket,  which  is  immersed  for  five  or 
six  seconds  in  pure  water.      The  stone  is  emptied  from  the 
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basket  so  soon  as  the  water  has  drained  off,  and  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  slaking  is  terminated.  This  process  will-  pro 
ceed  more  or  less  mpidly,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stone, 
and  the  degree  of  its  calcination.  In  some  cases,  it  will  be 
completed  m  a  few  minutes;  in  others,  portions  only  of  the 
Btone  will  fall  to  powder,  the  rest  crumbling  into  lumps  which 
slake  very  sluggisnly ;  while  other  varieties,  as  the  true  cement 
stones,  give  no  evidence  of  slaking.  If  the  stone  slakes  either 
completely  or  partially,  it  must  oe  converted  into  a  paste  of 
the  consistence  of  soft  putty,  being  ground  up  thoroughly,  if 
necessary,  in  an  iron  mortar.  The  paste  is  made  into  a  cake, 
and  placed  on  the  bottom  of  an  ordmary  tumbler,  care  being 
taken  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  cake  the  same  as  that  or 
the  tumbler.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  time  of 
immersion  noted.  If  the  lime  is  only  moderately  hydraulic, 
it  will  have  become  hard  enough  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty days,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  will  continue 
to  harden  slowly,  more  particularly  from  the  sixth  or  eighth 
month  after  inmiersion ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  will  have 
acquired  the  consistency  of  hard  soap,  and  will  dissolve  slowly 
in  pure  water.  A  fair  hydraulic  lime  will  have  hardened  so 
as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  in  about  six  or  eight  days 
after  immersion,  and  will  continue  to  grow  harder  until  from 
six  to  twelve  months  after  immersion ;  it  will  then  have  ac- 
quired the  hardness  of  the  softest  calcareous  stones,  and  will 
be  no  longer  soluble  in  pure  water.  Wlien  the  stone  is  emi- 
nently hydraulic,  it  will  have  become  hard  in  from  two  to  four 
days  after  immersion,  and  in  one  month  it  will  be  quite  hard 
and  insoluble  in  pure  water;  after  six  months,  its  hardness 
will  be  about  equal  to  the  more  al>sorbent  calcai*eous  stones ; 
and  it  will  splinter  fn>m  a  blow,  presenting  a  slaty  fracture. 

As  the  hydraulic  cements  do  not  slake  perceptibly,  the  burnt 
stone  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  before  it  is  made 
into  a  paste.  The  paste,  when  kneaded  between  the  fingers, 
becomes  warm,  and  will  generally  set  in  a  few  minutes,  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  water.  Ilydraulic  cements  are  far  more 
sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water  than  the  hydraulic  lime ;  and 
tne  action  of  pure  water  upon  them  ceases,  apparently,  after 
a  few  weeks*  mimersion  in  it. 

^  56.  Calcination  of  iLlniestone.  The  effect  of  heat  on 
lime-stones  varies  with  the  constituent  elements  of  the  stone. 
The  pure  limestones  will  stand  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
without  fusing,  losing  only  their  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  impure  stones  containing  silica  fuse  completely  under  a 
great  heat,  and  become  more  or  less  vitrified  when  the  tern- 
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peratare  much  exceeds  a  red  heat.  The  action  of  heat  on  the 
impure  limestones,  besides  driving  oflF  their  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  modifies  the  relations  of  their  other  chemical  constitu- 
ents. The  argillaceous  stones,  for  example,  yield  an  insoluble 
precipitate  when  acted  on  by  an  acid  before  calcination,  but 
are  perfectly  soluble  afterwards,  unless  the  silex  they  contain 
happens  to  be  in  the  form  of  ffraius. 

67.  The  calcination  of  the  hydraulic  limestones,  from  their 
fusible  nature,  requires  to  be  conducted  with  great  care  ;  for, 
if  not  pushed  far  enough,  the  under-burnt  portions^ will  not 
slake;  and,  if  carried  too  fai',  the  stone  becomes  dead  or 
sluggish ;  slakes  very  slowly  and  imperfectly  at  first ;  and,  if 
used  in  tiiis  state  for  masonry,  may  ao  injury  by  the  swelling 
which  accompanies  the  after-slaking. 

68.  The  more  or  less  facility  with  which  the  impure  lime- 
stones can  be  burned  depends  upon  several  causes;  as  the 
compactness  of  the  stone,  the  size  of  the  fragments  submit- 
ted to  heat,  and  the  presence  of  a  current  of  air,  or  of  aque- 
ous vapor.  The  more  compact  stones  yield  their  carbonic 
acid  less  readily  than  those  of  an  opposite  texture.  Stones 
which,  when  broken  into  very  small  lumps,  can  be  calcined 
under  the  red  heat  of  an  ordinary  fire  in  a  few  hours,  will  re- 
quire a  far  greater  degree  of  temperature,  and  for  a  much 
longer  period,  when  broken  into  fragments  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  un- 
pure  limestones,  which,  when  in  large  lumps,  vitrify  at  the 
surface  before  the  interior  is  thoroughly  burnt. 

69.  If  a  current  of  vapor  is  passed  over  the  stone  after  it  has 
commenced  to  give  off  its  carbonic  acid,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  gas  \vliich,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  expelled 
with  great  difficulty,  particularly  near  the  end  of  the  process 
of  calcination,  will  be  carried  off  much  sooner.  The  influence 
of  an  aqueous  current  is  attributed,  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  purely 
to  a  mechanical  action,  by  removing  tlie  gas  as  it  is  evolved, 
and  his  experiments  go  to  show  that  a  like  effect  is  produced 
by  an  atmospheric  current.  In  burning  the  impure  lime- 
stones, however,  an  aqueous  current  produces  tlie  farther 
beneficial  effect  of  preventing  the  vitrification  of  the  stone 
when  the  temperature  has  become  too  elevated ;  but  as  the 
vapor,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  heated  stone,  carries  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  heat,  this,  together  with  the  latent  heat 
contained  in  it,  may  render  its  use  in  some  cases  far  from 
economical. 

60.  Wood,  charcoal,  peat,  the  bituminous  and  the  anthra- 
cite coals  are  used  for  fuel  in  lime-burning.    M.  Vicat  states. 
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that  wood  is  the  best  fuel  for  burning  hydraulic  limestones ; 
that  charcoal  is  inferior  to  bituminous  coal ;  and  that  the  re- 
Bolts  from  this  last  are  very  uncertain.  When  wood  is  used, 
it  fihould  be  dry  and  split  up,  to  bum  quickly  and  give  a  clear 
blaze.  The  common  opinion  among  lime-burners,  that  the 
greener  the  fuel  the  better,  and  that  the  limestone  should  be 
watered  before  it  is  placed  in  the  kiln,  is  wrong ;  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  heat  is  consumed  in  converting  the  water  in  both 
cases  into  vapor.  Coal  is  a  more  economical  fuel  than  wood, 
and  is  therefore  generally  preferred  to  it;  but  it  requires 
particular  care  in  ascertaining  the  proper  quantity  for  use. 


III. 


LDIE  KILNS. 


UME  KELNS.  Great  diversity  is  met  with  in  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  lime-kilns.  Wherever  attention  has  been  paid 
to  economy  in  fuel,  the  cylindrical^  ovoidal,  or  the  inverted 
conical  form  has  been  adopted.  The  two  first  being  preferred 
for  wood  and  the  last  for  coal. 

6L  The  whole  of  the  burnt  lime  is  either  drawn  from  the 
kiln  at  once,  or  else  the  burning  is  so  regulated,  that  fresh 
stone  and  fuel  are  added  as  the  calcined  portions  are  with- 
drawn. The  latter  method  is  usually  followed  when  the  fuel 
used  is  coal.  The  stone  and  coal,  broken  into  proper  sizes 
(Fig.  1),  and  in  proportions  determined  by  experiment,  are 


Siff.  1  xepreMntB  a  yertloal  Becdon  through  the  axis  sad  centre  lines  of 

the  entrances  oommunicating  with  t^e  interior  oi!  a  kHa.  for  burning 

lime  with  ooaL 
A,  Bodd  maranry  of  the  Uln,  which  1b  built  up  on  the  exterior  like  a 

■qnare  tower,  with  two  arched  entrances  at  B,  B  on  opposite  sides. 
0,  interior  of  the  kiln,  lined  with  fire-briok  or  stone. 
D,  ash-pit. 
e^  c,  openings  between  B,  B  and  tlie  interior  Umragh  whioh  the  bonit 

lime  is  drawn. 


placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers ;  the  coal  is  ignited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  fresh  strata  are  added  at  the  top, 
•a  the  burnt  mass  settles  down  and  is  partially  withdrawn  at  the 
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bottom.  Eilns  used  in  this  way  are  called  j[>erpettcal  hUmf 
they  are  more  eoonomical  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  than 
those  in  which  the  burning  is  iutermitted,  and  which  are,  on 
this  account,  termed  vntermUtent  kilns.  Wood  may  also  be 
used  as  fuel  in  perpetual  kilns ;  but  not  with  such  economy 
as  coal ;  it  moreover  presents  many  inconveniences,  in  sup* 
plying  the  kiln  with  fresh  stone,  and  in  regulating  its  dis- 
charge. The  inverted  conical-shaped  kiln  is  generally  adopted 
for  coal,  and  the  ovoidal-shaped  for  wood. 

62,  Some  care  is  requisite  in  filling^the  the  kiln  vdth  stone 
when  a  wood  fire  is  used.    A  dome  (Fig.  2)  is  formed  of  the 


Fig.  8  represents  ft  vertical  secCioa  through  tiiA  axis  and 
centre  line  of  the  entranoo  of  a  Hme-ldln  for  wood. 

A,  solid  masonry  of  the  kiln. 

B,  arched  entrance. 

0,  dooru-ay  for  drawing  kUn  and  supplying  fncL 
D,  interior  of  kiln. 
S,  dome  of  broken  stone,  shown  by  the  dotted  Una. 


largest  blocks  of  the  broken  stone,  which  either  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  or  on  the  ash-grate.  The  lower  diameter 
of  the  dome  is  a  few  feet  less  than  that  of  the  kiln ;  and  its 
interior  is  made  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the  fuel  which, 
cut  into  short  lengths,  is  placed  up  endwise  around  the  dome. 
The  stone  is  placed  over  and  around  the  courses  which  form 
the  dome,  the  largest  blocks  in  the  centre  of  the  kiln.  The 
mana^ment  of  the  fire  is  a  matter  of  experiment.  For  the 
first  eight  or  ten  hours  it  should  be  carefully  regulated,  in  or- 
der to  oring  the  stone  gradually  to  a  red  heat  By  applying 
a  high  heat  at  first,  or  by  any  sudden  increase  of  it  until  the 
mass  has  reached  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  the  stone  is 
apt  to  shiver,  and  choke  the  kiln,  by  stopping  the  voids  be- 
tween the  courses  of  stone  which  form  the  dome.  After  the 
stone  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  the  supply  of  fuel  should  be 
uniform  until  the  end  of  the  calcination.  The  practice  some- 
times adopted,  of  abating  the  fire  towards  the  end,  is  bad,  as 
the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid  retained  by  the  stone,  require 
a  high  degree  of  heat  for  their  expulsion.  The  indications  of 
complete  calcination  are  generally  manifested  by  the  diminu- 
tion which  gradually  takes  place  in  the  mass,  and  which,  at 
this  stage,  is  about  one  sixth  of  the  primitive  volume ;  by  the 
broken  appearance  of  the  stone  which  forms  the  dome^  the 
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intersticee  between  which  being  also  choked  up  by  fragments 
of  the  biinit  stone ;  and  by  the  ease  with  which  an  iron  bar 
may  be  forced  down  through  the  burn  stone  in  the  Idln.  When 
these  indications  of  complete  calcination  are  observed,  the 
kiln  slionld  be  closed  for  ten  or  twelve  honrs,  to  confine  the 
heat  and  finish  the  burning  of  the  upper  strata. 

63i  The  form  and  relative  dimensions  of  a  kiln  for  Wood  can 
be  determined  only  by  careful  experiment  If  too  great 
height  be  «ven  to  me  mass,  the  lower  portions  mav  be  over- 
burned  before  the  upper  are  burned  enough.  The  propor- 
tions between  die  height  and  mean  horizontal  section,  will 
depend  npon  the  texture  of  the  stone ;  the  size  of  the  frag- 
ments into  which  it  is  broken  foi*  burning ;  and  the  more  or 
IsBB  facility  with  which  it  vitrifies.  In  the  memoir  of  M. 
Petot,  already  cited,  it  is  stated  as  the  result  of  experiments 
made  at  Brest,  that  large-sized  kilns  are  more  economical,  both 
m  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  in  the  cost  of  attendance,  thai) 
small  ones ;  but  that  there  is  no  notable  economy  in  fuel  when 
the  mean  horizontal  section  of  the  kihi  exceeds  sixty  squaie 
feet 

64  The  circular  seems  the  most  suitable  form  for  the  hori- 
zontal sections  of  a  kiln,  both  for  strength  and  economizing 
the  heat  Were  the  section  the  same  throughout,  or  the  form 
of  the  interior  of  the  kiln  cylindrical,  the  strata  of  stone, 
tbove  a  certain  point,  would  be  very  imperfectly  burned  when 
the  lower  were  enough  so,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  inflamed  gases,  arising  from  the  combustion,  are  cooled  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  stone.  To  procure,  therefore,  a 
temperature  throughout  the  heated  mass  which  shall  be  nearly 
uniform,  tlie  horizontal  sections  of  the  kiln  should  gradually 
decrease  £rom  the  point  where  the  flame  rises,  which  is  near 
the  top  of  the  dome  of  broken  stone,  to  the  top  of  the  kiln. 
This  contraction  of  the  horizontal  section,  from  the  bottom 
upward,  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly,  as  the  draft  would 
be  injured,  and  the  capacity  of  the  kiln  too  much  diminished; 
and  in  no  case  should  the  area  of  the  top  openmg  be  less  than 
about  one  fourth  the  area  of  the  section  taken  near  the  top  of 
the  dome.  The  best  manner  of  arranging  the  sides  of  the  kiln, 
in  the  plajie  of  the  longitudinal  section,  is  to  connect  the  top 
opening  with  the  horizontal  section  through  the  top  of  the 
wmie,  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  tangent  at  the  lower  point 
diall  be  veirticaL 

6Sl  lime-kilns  are  constructed  either  of  brick  or  of  some 
of  the  more  refractory  stones.  The  walls  of  the  kiln  shoidd 
be  snflEkiently  thick  to  confine  the  heat,  and,  when  the  locality 
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admits  of  it  they  are  built  into  a  side  hill ;  otherwise,  it  toaj 
he  necessary  to  nse  iron  hoops,  and  vertical  bars  of  iron,  to 
strengthen  the  brick-work.  The  interior  of  the  Inln  should 
be  faced  either  with  good  fire-brick  or  with  fire-stone. 

66.  M.  Petot  prefers  kilns  an*anged  with  fire-OTates,  and  an 
ash-pit  under  the  dome  of  broken  stone,  for  the  reason  that 
they  ffive  the  means  of  better  regxdating  the  heat,  and  of 
throwing  the  flame  more  in  the  axis  of  the  kiln  than  can  be 
done  in  Kilns  without  them.  The  action  of  the  flame  is  thuB 
more  uniformly  felt  through  the  mass  of  stone  above  the  tap 
of  the  dome,  while  that  of  the  radiated  heat  upon  the  stone 
around  the  dome  is  also  more  uniform. 

67.  M.  Petot  states,  that  the  height  of  the  mass  of  stone 
above  the  top  of  the  dome  should  not  be  greater  than  from 
ten  to  thirteen  feet,  depending  on  the  more  or  less  compact 
texture  of  the  stone,  and  the  more  or  less  ease  with  which  it 
vitrifies.    He  proposes  to  use  kilns  with  two  stories  (Fig.  3), 


V^m  8  repraHentB  ft  T<stticsl  ■uttlcn 
throDgh  the  ozifl  and  centre  Uiw  of 
the  entrance  ct  a  Ume-kUn  with  two 
stories  for  wood. 

▲,  wild  maaonzy  of  the  kOn. 

B,  dome  shown  by  the  dotted  Une. 

C,  interior  of  lower  story. 

D,  dome  of  npper  story. 
B,  interior  of  npper  etory. 
(t,  arched  entrance  to  klhi. 

5,  reoeptade  for  water  to  fnmldi  a  oar- 
rent  of  aqneons  rapor. 

c,  doorw«y  fcH' drawing  kiln,  et&tChMBd 
by  a  fizo-proof  door. 

d,  ash-pit  nndcr  fire-grate. 

«,  npper  doorway  for  drawing  kDn,  ctei 


for  the  purpose  of  economizing  the  fuel,  by  using  the  heat 
which  passes  off  from  the  top  of  the  lower  story,  and  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  to  heat  the  stone  in  the  upper  story ;  this 
story  being  arranged  with  a  side-door,  to  introduce  fuel  under 
its  dome  <S  broken  stone,  and  complete  the  calcination  when 
that  of  the  stone  in  the  lower  story  is  finished. 

M.  Petot  gives  the  following  general  directions  for  regulat- 
ing the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  kiln.  The 
greatest  horizontal  section  of  the  kiln  is  placed  rather  below 
me  top  of  broken  stone ;  the  diameter  of  this  section  being 
1.82,  tne  diameter  of  the  grate.     The  height  of  the  dome 
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above  the  ffrate  is  from  3  to  6  feet,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  fuel  to  be  consumed  hourly.  The  bottom  of  the  Idln,  on 
which  the  piers  of  the  dome  rest,  is  from  4  to  6  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  grate ;  the  diameter  of  the  kiln  at  this  point 
being  about  2  feet  9  inches  greater  than  that  of  the  grate. 
The  diameter  of  the  horizontal  section  at  top  is  0.63  the  di- 
ameter of  the  greatest  horizontal  section.  The  horizontal  sec- 
tions of  the  kim  diminish  from  the  section  near  the  top  of  the 
dome  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  kiln ;  the  sides  of  the  kiln 
receiving  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3:  the  object  of  contracting 
the  kiln  towards  the  bottom  being  to  allow  the  stone  near  the 
bottom  to  be  thoroughly  burned  by  the  radiated  heat.  The  grate 
is  formed  of  cast-iron  bars  of  the  usual  form,  the  area  (3  the 
spaces  betwen  the  bars  being  one  fourth  the  total  area  of  the 
mte.  The  bottom  of  the  ash-pit,  which  may  be  on  the  same 
level  as  the  exterior  ground,  is  placed  18  inches  below  the 

Ste;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  ash-pit  is  placed  a  reservoir 
water,  about  18  inches  in  depth,  to  furnish  an  aqueous 
current  The  draft  through  the  grate  is  regulated  by  a  lateral 
air  channel  to  the  ash-pit,  which  can  be  totally  or  partially 
shut  by  a  valve ;  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  this  channel 
is  one  tenth  the  total  area  of  the  grate.  A  square  opening, 
16  inches  wide,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a  level  wim 
the  bottom  of  kiln,  leads  to  the  dome  for  the  supply  of  the 
faeL  This  opening  is  closed  with  a  fire-proof  and  air-tight 
door. 

In  arranging  a  kiln  with  two  stories,  M.  Petot  states,  that 
the  grates  of  flie  upper  story  are  so  soon  destroyed  by  the 
heat,  that  it  is  better  to  suppress  them,  and  to  place  the  fuel 
for  completing  the  calcination  of  the  stone  ox  this  story  on 
the  top  of  the  burnt  stone  of  the  lower  story. 

68.  lime  burning  has  become  a  special  branch  of  industry 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
embarked,  so  that  the  engineer  has  now  no  other  concern  in 
Uie  manufacture  of  this  material  than  to  be  able  to  test  and 
select  from  the  samples  ofiPered  him  to  suit  the  application  he 
intends  making  of  his  material. 

89.  There  are  two  principal  classes  of  lime-kilns  employed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  lime  in  the  United  States.  These 
vary  but  little  from  each  other  in  form  and  dimensions  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  used  throughout  the  country. 

70.  The  first  class  belongs  to  the  perpetual  kUnSy  the 
stone  and  fuel,  which  is  usually  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal, 
being  placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers,  in  proportions 
pointea  outby  experience,  which  is  fed  in  like  manner  at  the 
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top  as  the  calcined  stone  is  gradually  drawn  out  at  the  bottom. 
Ill  eoiTie  caSca  the  chamber  of  these  kilns  is  simply  an  invert- 
ed fnistiim  of  a  (»)ne  in  fonn. 


TL  In  others  (Fig.  4)  the  body  or  upper  portion  of  the  ehainber 
ie  cylindrical,  whilst  the  lower  portion  is  an  inverted  conical 
frustum,  the  two  surfacea  being  united  by  an  annular  one 
tangent  to  each. 

72.  The  second  class  is  the  flume  or  furnace  kiln.  In  this 
the  stone  placed  in  the  chamber  of  the  kiln  is  calcined  by  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel,  either  wood  or  coal,  placed  in  furnaces 
near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  This  class  may  be  used 
either  as  intermittent  or  perpetual  kilns. 

73.  In  both  classes  the  stone  for  burning  is  broken  into 
lumps,  none  of  which  should  be  over  eight  inches  in  size  in 
any  direction.  In  the  selection  of  the  Iiimps  great  care  and 
experience  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  kiln  attendants,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  product  of  nuiform  quality,  as  adniixtnrea 
of  stones  varying  in  any  important  degree  in  their  constituent 
elements,  particularly  in  thoee  of  hydraulic  limestones,  may 
to  vitiate  tQe  results  as  to  render  them  useless  for  hydranhc 
structures. 

74.  In  others  they  are  formed  of  the  frusta  of  two  conical 
surfaces,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  a  h,  c  d,  united  at 
their  larger  bases  (Fig-  i)- 

The  diameter  a  c  ofthe  thimble  variesfrom  eight  to  ten  feet; 
the  diameter  at  the  bottom  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet ;  the  height  of  the  thimble  from  seven  to  ten  feet.  The 
nppdr  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  kiln,  if  conical,  is  about  « 
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foot  less  than  the  lower  ;  if  cylindrical,  the  same  as  thelo\rer. 
The  height  of  the  body  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  The 
draw  door  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet.  Ihe  height  of 
the  draw  pit  nine  leet. 

The  body  A  of  the  masonry  is  sometimes  rectangular  and 
sometimes  circular  in  plan,  and  about  six  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  secured  on  the  outside  either  by  strips  of  wood  let  into 
the  masonry,  or  by  iron  curbs.  The  lining  of  the  kiln  is  of  the 
best  fire-brick. 

The  kiln,  for  buming,  is  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  coal 
and  stone,  those  of  the  latter  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  fire  is  started  from  beneath,  with  dry  wood.  The 
drawing  of  the  kiln  is  done  two  or  three  times  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

75.  The  pei-petual  draw  water-fla/me  kilns,  for  both  coal  and 
wood,  patented  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Page,  of  Eochester,  J!?^ew  York, 
have  met  with  very  general  favor  in  our  large  lime  burning 
localities. 

The  cupola  which  contains  the  burning  lime,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  chiefly  cylindrical,  being  terminated  at  top  and  bottom  by 
conical  frusta. 

The  cupola  space  is  six  by  eight  feet  between  the  main  walls 
A  A.  The  main  walls  from  out  to  out  are  eighteen  by  twenty 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  kiln  ;  fifteen  by  sixteen  feet  at  the  top; 
and  forty  feet  high.  The  main  walls  are  strengthened  as  usual 
with  timber  curbs.  The  wooden  crib  at  top,  which  is  strong- 
ly boarded  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  raw  stone. 

This  kiln  receives  its  name  from  the  coal  being  first  placed 
in  pans  of  hot  water,  the  steam  from  which  being  decomposed 
facilitates  the  process  of  burning  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
steam. 

76.  Hoffinan  Kiln.  General  Q.  A.  Gillraore,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  whom  the  profession  is 
already  so  much  indebted  for  his  researches  on  the  limes  and 
cements  in  the  United  States,  has  given  in  his  recent  pam- 
phlet, No.  19,  Professional  Papers^  Corpsof  Engineers^U  8 
Army^  an  account  of  what  is  known  as  the  IlofiPman  Kiln, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  description : — 

This  kiln  (Figs.  8,  9, 10,  11)  consists  of  an  annular  arch,  A, 
A',  the  plan  of  which  may  be  a  circle,  an  oval,  or  as  in  Fig. 
8  The  height  of  the  arch  being  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  and 
span  from  ten  to  twelve  feet ;  the  middle  line  of  the  chamber 
A  measuring  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  void  space  is 
termed  the  burning  chamber. 
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The  chimney  C,  C  (Figs.  10, 11)  may  &Laiid  in  the  central 
space  B,  B',or  exterior  to  the  kiln.  In  the  latter  case  asmoke 
nae  leads  to  it  ander  the  burning  chamber.  Fourteen  radial 
flaee  lead  from  the  bnming  chambere  to  the  smoke  chamber, 


FtR.  10.  EISTEtkin  of  chlnm 
Pl|.  11.  BecUoD  of  chlmnej 
A,  A',  Bnralog  nhamber. 


^fy         do.  do.       of  drylDg. 

each  ha^ng  a  bell-ahaped  damper,  which  can  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasare.  There  are  fourteen  arched  doore,  D,  D, 
thpongh  the  outer  wall,  each  five  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide, 
The  arched  top  of  the  burning  chamber  is  pierced,  at  inter 
»al8  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  holes,  five  inches  in  diameter, 
tenned  feed-holes,  through  which  fuel  is  supplied  to  the  fires. 
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They  are  in  number  about  three  hundred,  each  cloeed  with 
a  bell-shaped  cover  fitting  over  a  rim  or  curb,  and  dipping 
into  sand. 

The  entire  structure  is  of  solid  stone  or  brick  masonry,  aud 
covered  with  a  roof. 

The  burning  chamber  is  lined  with  fire-brick  for  burning 
hydraulic  cement. 

77.  Caloination  of  the  stone. — ^Wlien  the  kiln  is  in  opera- 
tion all  the  doorways  (Fig.  8)  numbered  from  1  to  14,  from 
left  to  nght  are  kept  closed  vyith  temporary  hrickwo'rk^  ex- 
cept two  or  three.  Let  the  open  ones  be  1  and  2.  The 
burnt  lime  is  drawn  from  No.  2,  and  raw  stone  taken  in 
at  No.  1  and  piled  up  in  the  burning  chamber,  leaving 
vertical  openings  under  the  feed  holes,  and  horizontal  ones 
under  the  mass  for  the  circulation  of  air  aromid  the  peripheiy 
of  the  burning  chamber. 

When  the  kiln  is  going,  all  the  compartments  but  two, 
between  each  two  consecutive  doorways,  are  filled  with  stone, 
in  all  stages,  from  the  raw  to  thoroughly  calcined. 

"  Suppose  compartments  1  and  2  empty,  and  all  the  others 
filled.  rTo.  3  contains  cement  from  stone  put  in  12  days  ago; 
No.  4  that  from  stone  put  in  11  days  ago ;  and  so  on  around 
to  compartment  14,  which  was  filled  yesterday.  Separating 
No.  14  from  No.  1  is  a  sheet  iron  partition,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible air-tight.  This  partition,  called  the  cut-off^  is  movable. 
Yesterday  it  was  betw^een  13  and  14 ;  to-morrow  it  will  be 
between  1  and  2,  and  so  on,  being  moved  on  one  compart- 
ment each  day.  All  the  dampers  are  closed  today  except 
No.  14 ;  yesterday  all  were  closed  except  No.  13  ;  to-morrow 
only  No.  1  will  be  open.  To-day  men  are  remo\ang  burnt 
cement  from  compartment  No.  2,  and  others  are  settnig  raw 
stone  in  compartment  No.  1.  Yesterday  they  were  setting 
stone  in  No.  14,  and  removing  cement  from  No.  1.  To- 
morrow they  will  be  removing  cement  from  No.  3,  and  filling 
No.  2  with  raw  stone ;  so  that  every  day  the  setting,  drawing, 
cut-off,  and  open  damper  advance  one  compartment.  The 
fires  are  in  the  centre  oi  the  mass,  from  the  burnt  cement  end 
round  to  the  raw  stone  end ;  say  in  compartments  7  and  8 
to-day,  6  and  7  yesterday,  8  and  9  to-morrow,  advancing  one 
compartment  per  day,  like  the  drawing  and  setting. 

"  The  compartment  that  was  in  fire  yesterday,  say  No.  6,  ifl 
still  very  hot  to-day.  No.  5  less  hot.  No.  4  cooler,  and  so  on  to 
No.  2,  where  the  cement  is  cool  enough  to  be  handled,  and 
men  are  removing  it  from  the  kiln,  wheelbarrows,  or  trucks 
on  portable  railway  tracks,  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
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"  The  compartments  not  yet  fired  are  heated  by  the  hot 
gases  passing  through  them  to  the  chimney,  the  stone  in  the 
compartment  next  the  fire  being  at  a  full  red  heat,  while 
that  farthest  ofl,  which  was  put  in  yesterday,  is  only  warm. 

"  The  draught  of  the  chimney  is  snfiicient  to  draw  air  in  at 
the  open  doorways,  through  the  entire  mass  of  cement  and 
raw  stone,  to  the  open  flue,  which  is  the  one  by  the  cut-off. 

"  In  passing  through  the  burnt  cement  the  air  takes  up  the 
residue  of  heat  and  becomes  hotter  and  hotter,  till,  after  pas- 
sing through  the  cement  burned  yesterday,  the  hot  current 
ignites  at  once  the  dust  coal  as  it  falls  from  the  feed  pipes, 
and  the  gases  thus  formed  being  carried  on,  mixed  with  air. 
it  is  probable  the  stone  is  burned  considerably  in  advance  or 
where  the  coal  is  supplied. 

"As  the  hot  gases  of  combustion  pass  on,  they  give  up  their 
heat  to  the  limestone,  till,  on  arriving  at  the  chimney,  there 
is  only  heat  enough  remaining  to  cause  a  draught  in  a  well- 
constructed  chimney  140  to  150  feet  in  height.  It  is  plain 
that  aU  the  heat  of  combustion  is  utilized,  except  such  as  may 
escape  through  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  and  as  tne  masonry  is 
very  massive,  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  very  slight. 

"  One  peculiar  feature  of  these  kilns  is,  that  although  less 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  other  kilns,  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  burning  mass,  repairs  may  be 
easily  made  without  letting  the  fire  go  down. 

'*  There  are  Hoffman  kilns  in  whidi  the  tii*es  have  not  been 
extinguished  for  five  years." 

78.  Methods  of  reducing  the  calcined  stone  to  po'w- 
der. — ^The  calcined  stone  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  a  chemical  or  mechanical  process.  By  the  first,  water 
combines  with  the  lime,  forming  a  hydrate  of  lime,  which 
process  is  termed  slaking.  By  the  second  the  calcined 
stone  is  first  broken  into  small  lumps  ;  these  are  then  ground 
in  a  mill  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness,  ascertained  by 
the  sieves  through  which  the  ground  product  must  pass. 

TO.  Slaking. — This  may  be  done  in  three  ways : 

By  pouring  suflicient  water  on  the  bunit  stone  to  convert 
the  slaked  lime  into  a  thin  paste,  which  is  termed  drovming 
the  h"me. 

By  placing  the  burnt  stone  in  a  basket,  and  immersing  it 
for  a  few  seconds  in  water,  during  which  time  it  will  imbibe 
enough  water  to  cause  it  to  fall,  by  slaking,  into  a  dry  pow- 
der; or  by  sprinkling  the  burnt  stone  with  a  suflScient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

By  allowing  the  stone  to  slake  spontaneously,  from  the 
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moisture  it  imbibes  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  termed 
ai/r-Blahmg. 

80.  Opinion  seems  to  be  settled  among  engineeie,  that 
drowning  is  the  worst  method  of  slaking  lime  which  is  to  be 
used  for  mortars.  When  properly  done,  however,  it  produces 
a  finer  paste  than  either  of  the  other  methods ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  resorted  to  whenever  a  paste  of  tliis  character,  or 
a  whitewash  is  wanted.  Some  care,  however,  is  requisite  to 
produce  this  result.  The  stone  should  be  fresh  from  the  kiln, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  slake  into  lumps  or  fine  grit.  All  the 
water  used  should  be  poured  over  the  stone  at  once,  which 
should  be  arranged  in  a  basin  or  vessel,  so  that  the  water  sur- 
rounding it  may  be  gradually  imbibed  as  the  slaking  proceeds. 
If  fresh  water  be  added  during  the  slaking,  it  checks  the 
process,  and  causes  a  gritty  paste  to  form. 

81.  In  slaking  by  immersion,  or  by  sprinkling  with  water, 
the  stone  should  be  reduced  to  small-sized  fragments,  other- 
wise the  slaking  will  not  proceed  uniformly.  The  fat  limes 
should  be  in  lumps,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  for  immersion ; 
and,  when  withdrawn  from  the  water,  should  be  placed  im- 
mediately in  bins,  or  be  covered  with  sand,  to  confine  the 
heat  and  vapour.  If  left  exposed  to  the  air,  the  lime  becomes 
chilled  and  separates  into  a  coarse  grit,  which  takes  some  time 
to  slake  thoroughly  when  more  water  is  added.  Sprinkling 
the  lime  is  a  more  convenient  process  than  immersion,  and  is 
equally  good.  To  effect  the  slaking  in  this  way,  the  stone 
should  be  broken  into  fragments  of  a  suitable  size,  which  ex- 
periment win  determine,  and  be  placed  in  small  heaps,  sur- 
rounded by  suflicient  sand  to  cover  them  up  when  the  slaking 
is  nearly  completed.  The  stone  is  then  sprinkled  with  about 
one  fourth  its  bulk  of  water,  poured  through  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot,  those  lumps  which  seem  to  slate  most  sluggishly 
receiving  the  most  water ;  when  the  process  seems  oomtueted, 
the  heap  is  carefully  covered  over  with  the  sand,  and  allowed 
to  remain  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  used. 

82.  Slaking  either  by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  quantity  of  water  imbibed  by  lime 
when  slaked  by  immersion,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  lime ; 
100  pai*ts  of  fat  lime  will  take  up  only  18  parts  of  water ;  and 
tlie  same  quantity  of  meager  lime  will  imbibe  from  20  to  35 
parts.  One  volume,  in  powder,  of  the  burnt  stone  of  rich  lime 
yields  from  1.50  to  1.70  in  volume  of  powder  of  slaked  lime; 
while  one  volume  of  meager  lime,  under  like  circumstances, 
will  yield  from  1.80  to  2.18  in  volume  of  slaked  lime. 

83.  Quick  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  air 
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in  a  dry  locality,  slakes  slowly,  by  imbibing  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  with  a  slight  disengagement  of  heat.  Opinion 
Beems  to  be  divided  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  method 
of  slaking  on  fat  limes.  Some  assert,  that  the  mortar  made 
from  them  is  better  than  tliat  obtained  from  any  other  process, 
and  attribute  this  result  to  the  re-convei'sion  of  a  portion  of 
the  slaked  lime  into  a  carbonate  ;  others  state  the  reverse  to 
obtain,  and  assign  the  same  cause  for  it.     With  regard  to 

I        hydraulic  limes,  all  agree  that  they  are  greatly  injured  by  air- 

i        slaking. 

84.  When  the  slaking  is  imperfect  and  is  owing  as  in 
most  cases  to  the  stone  having  oeen  unequally  burned,  the 
lime  should  be  reduced  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar  mill  that  will 
grind  fine  all  the  lumps.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in 
nydraulic  limes,  which  are  also  improved  in  energy  by  this 
reduction  of  the  underbumed  lumps. 

85.  Air-slaked  fat  limes  increase  two-fifths  in  weight,  and 
for  one  volimie  of  quick  lime  yield  3.52  volumes  oi  slaked 
lime.  The  meager  limes  increase  one-eighth  in  weight,  and 
for  one  volume  of  quick  lime  yield  from  1.75  to  2.25  volumes 
of  slaked  lime. 

88.  The  dry  hydrates  of  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, gradually  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  water.  This 
process  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  the  slaked  lime  never  re- 
^ns  all  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  driven  off  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  the  lime-stone.  When  converted  into  a  thick  paste, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  hydrates  gradually  absorb  carbonic 
acid ;  this  action  first  takes  place  on  the  surface,  and  proceeds 
more  slowly  from  year  to  year  towards  the  interior  ox  the  ex- 
posed mass.  The  absorption  of  gas  proceeds  more  rapidly  in 
the  meager  than  in  the  lat  limes.  Those  hydrates  which  are 
most  thoroughly  slaked  become  hardest.     The  hydrates  of  the 

Eure  fat  limes  become  in  time  very  hard,  while  those  of  the 
ydraulic  limes  become  only  moderately  hard. 
87.  The  fat  limes,  when  slaked  by  drowning,  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  period  in  the  state  of  paste,  if  placed  in  a 
damp  situation  and  kept  from  contact  with  the  aix.  They 
may  also  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  without  change,  when 
slaked  by  immersion  to  a  dry  powder,  if  placed  in  covered 
vessels.  Hydraulic  limes,  under  similar  circumstances,  will 
iiarden  if  kept  in  the  state  of  paste,  and  will  deteriorate  when 
»t.  powder,  unless  kept  in  perfectly  air-tight  vessels. 

^  The  hydrates  of  fat  lime,  from  air-slaking  or  immersion, 
require  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  to  reduce  them  to  the  state 
of  paste  than  the  others ;  but,  when  immersed  in  water,  they 
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gradnallv  imbibe  their  full  dose  of  water,  the  paste  becom- 
ing thiclcer,  but  remaining  unchanged  in  volume.  Exposed 
in  this  way,  the  water  will  in  time  dissolve  out  all  the  lime  of 
the  hydrate  which  has  not  been  reconverted  into  a  sub-carbo- 
nate, by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  before  inmiersion ; 
and  if  the  water  contain  carbonic  acid,  it  will  also  dissolve  the 
carbonated  portions. 

89.  The  hydrates  of  hydraulic  lime,  when  immersed  in 
water  in  the  state  of  thin  pastes,  reject  a  portion  of  the  water 
from  the  paste,  and  become  hard  in  time ;  if  the  paste  be 
very  stiff,  they  imbibe  more  water,  set  quickly,  and  acquire 
greater  hardness  in  time  than  the  soft  pastes.  The  pastes  of 
tne  hydrates  of  hydraulic  lime,  which  nave  hardened  in  the 
air,  will  retain  their  hardness  when  placed  in  water. 

BO,  All  limes  seem  to  have  their  liydraulic  energy  affected 
by  the  degree  of  their  calcination ;  but  only  in  their  first 
stages  of  immersion.  This  is  observed  even  in  underbumed 
common  lime  which,  when  suitably  reduced,  is  foimd  to  be 
slightlv  hydraulic. 

81.  The  pastes  of  the  fat  limes  shrink  very  unequally  in 
drying,  ana  the  shrinkage  increases  with  the  purity  of  the 
Ifane ;  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  apply  them  alone  to  any 
building  purposes,  except  in  very  thin  layers.  The  pastes  of 
the  hyaraulic  limes  can  only  be  used  with  advantage  under 
water,  or  where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  humidity ;  and 
in  these  situations  they  are  never  used  alone,  as  they  are 
found  to  succeed  as  well,  and  to  present  more  economy,  when 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  sand. 

92.  Manner  of  reducing  hydraulic  cement. — As  the 
cement  stones  will  not  slake,  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  by  some  mechanical  process,  before  they  can  be  con 
verted  into  a  hydrate.  TheV  methods  usuallv  emploved  for 
this  purpose  consist  in  first  breaking  the  burnt  stone  into  small 
fragments,  either  under  iron  cylinder,  or  in  conical-shaped 
mills  suitably  formed  for  this  purpose.  The  pi-oduct  is  next 
ground  between  a  pair  of  stones,  or  else  crushed  by  an  iit)n 
roller.  The  coarser  particles  are  separated  from  the  fine 
powder  by  the  ordinary  processes  with  sieves.  The  powder 
18  then  carefully  packed  m  air-tight  casks,  and  kept  tor  nee. 

93.  Hydraulic  cement,  like  hydraulic  lime,  deteriorates  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  in  time  lose  all  its  hydraulic 
properties.  On  this  account  it  should  be  used  when  fresh 
from  the  kiln ;  for,  however  carefully  packed,  it  caimot  be 
well  preserved  when  transported  to  any  distance. 

94.  The  deterioratioij  or  hydiaulic  cements,  from  exposuro 
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h  .he  air,  arises,  probably,  from  a  chemical  disunion  between 
th ,  constituent  elements  of  the  burnt  stone,  occasioned  by 
tho  absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  When  injured, 
thidr  energy  can  be  restored  by  submitting  them  to  a  much 
slighter  degree  of  heat  than  that  which  is  requisite  to  calcine 
the  stone  suitably  in  the  first  instance.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Petot,  it  appears  that  a  red  heat,  kept  up  for 
a  short  period,  is  sufficient  to  restore  damaged  nydraulic 
cements. 

85.  "  As  a  rule,  all  hydraulic  cements  produced  at  a  low 
heat,  whether  derived  from  argillaceous  or  argillo-magnesian 
lime-stones,  are  light  in  weight  and  quick-setting,  and  never 
attain,  when  made  into  mortar  or  beton,  more  than  30  to  33 
per  cent,  of  the  strength  and  hardness  of  Portland  cement 
placed  in  similar  circumstances.  They  are  also  greatly  in- 
ferior to  good  hydraulic  lime.  This  is  true  of  all  cements 
made  at  a  low  heat,  including  even  those  derived  from  lime- 
stones, that  might,  with  proper  burning,  have  yielded  Portland 
cement.  The  celebrated  Koman  cement,  the  twice-kilned 
artificial  cements,  the  quick-setting  French  cement,  like  that 
of  Vassy,  and  all  the  hydraulic  cements  manufactured  at  the 
present  day  in  the  United  States,  belong  to  this  category." 

86.  ARTIFICIAIi  HYDRAUUC  LIMES  AND  CB- 
MENTS.  The  discovery  of  the  argillaceous  character  of  the 
Btones  which  yield  hydraulic  limes  and  cements,  connected 
with  the  fact  that  brick  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  as  well  as 
several  substances  of  volcanic  origin  having  nearly  the  same 
constituent  elements  as  ordinaiy  brick,  when  mixed  in  suita- 
ble proportions  with  common  lime,  will  yield  a  paste  that 
hardens  under  water,  has  led,  within  a  recent  period,  to  arti- 
ficial methods  of  producing  compounds  possessing  the  proper- 
ties of  natural  hydraulic  limestones. 

87.  M.  Vicat  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  method  of  form- 
ing an  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  by  mixing  common  lime  and 
unbumt  clay,  in  suitable  proportions,  and  then  calcining 
them.  The  experiments  of  M.  Vicat  have  been  repeated  by 
several  eminent  encrineei-s  with  complete  success,  and  among 
others  by  General  Pasley,  who,  in  a  recent  work  by  him. 
Observations  on  Zimes,  Calcareous  Cements,  etc.,  has  given, 
with  minute  detail,  the  results  of  his  experiments ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  an  hydraulic  cement,  fuUj^  equal  in  quality  to 
that  obtained  from  natural  stones,  can  be  made  by  mixing 
common  lime,  either  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate  or  of  a  hy- 
drate, with  clay,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  suitable  de« 
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gree  of  heat.  In  some  pails  of  France,  where  chalk  is  found 
abundantly,  the  preparation  of  artificial  hydraulic  lime  has 
become  a  branch  of  manufacture. 

98.  Different  methods  have  been  pursued  in  preparing  this 
material,  the  main  object  being  to  secure  the  finest  mechan- 
ical division  of  the  two  ingredients,  and  their  thorough  mix- 
ture. For  this  purpose  the  lime-stone,  if  soft,  like  chalk  or 
tufa,  may  be  reduced  in  a  wash-mill,  or  a  rolling-mill,  to  the 
state  of  a  soft  pulp ;  it  is  then  incorporated  with  the  clay,  by 
passing  them  thi-ough  a  pug-mill.  The  mixture  is  next 
moulded  into  small  Dlocks,  or  made  up  into  balls  between  2 
and  3  inches  diameter,  by  hand,  and  well  dried.  The  balls 
are  placed  in  a  kiln,— suitably  calcined,  and  are  finally  slaked, 
or  ground  down  fine  for  use. 

99.  If  the  lime-stone  be  hard,  it  must  be  calcined  and 
slaked  in  the  usual  manner,  before  it  can  be  mixed  with  the 
clay.  The  process  for  mixing  the  ingredients,  their  calcina- 
tion, and  further  preparation  for  use,  are  the  same  as  in  die 
preceding  case. 

100.  The  artificial  hydraulic  cement  manufactur3d  in 
France,  at  Boulogne,  and  possessing  the  same  qualities  as  the 
artificial  Portland  cement,  is  composed  of  79.5  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  powder,  and  20.5  of  clay,  which,  after 
being  thoroughly  mixed,  are  subjected  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  temperatm'e. 

101.  What  is  known,  in  commerce  and  among  engineers, 
as  artificial  Portland  cement,  is  a  mixture  of  theolue  clay  of 
the  London  basin  and  chalk,  formed  by  grinding  the  materials 
together  in  water.  The  semi-fluid  mixture  is  run  ofl^  into 
vats,  and,  after  settling  and  attaining  suflicient  consistency,  is 
dried  by  artificial  heat  and  then  calcined,  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, to  the  verge  of  vitrification.  It  is  then  reduced  for  use 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  It  is  said  not  to  deterioi-ate  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  provided  it  be  kept  from  moisture. 

102.  Artificial  hydraulic  lime,  prepared  from  the  hard 
limestones,  is  more  expensive  than  that  made  from  the  soft ; 
but  it  is  stated  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  latter. 

103.  As  clays  are  seldom  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
%s  tlie  limestones  which  yield  common  or  fat  lime  may  con- 
tain some  portion  of  clay,  the  proper  proportions  of  the  two 
jagredients,  to  produce  either  an  hydraulic  lime  or  a  cement, 
must  be  detenuined  by  experiment  in  each  case,  guided  by  a 
previous  analysis  of  the  two  ingredients  to  be  tried. 

If  the  lime  be  pure,  and  the  clay  be  free  from  lime,  then 
the  combinations  in  the  proportions  given  in  the  table  of  M 
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Petot  will  give,  by  calcination,  like  results  with  the  same 
proportions  when  found  naturally  combined. 

104.  Puzzolana,  etc.  The  practice  of  using  brick  or  tile- 
dust,  or  a  volcanic  substance  known  by  the  name  of  puzzo- 
lana,  mixed  with  common  lime,  to  form  an  hydi-aulic  lime, 
was  known  to  the  Komans,  by  whom  mortars  composed  of  these 
materials  were  extensively  used  in  their  hydraulic  constructions. 
This  practice  has  been  more  or  less  followed  by  modem  engi- 
neers, who,  until  within  a  few  years,  either  used  the  puzzolana 
of  Italy,  where  it  is  obtained  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  a  pul- 
verulent state,  or  a  material  termed  Trass^  manufactured  in 
Holland,  by  grinding  to  a  fine  powder  a  volcanic  stone  obtained 
near  Andemach,  on  the  Ehine. 

Experiments  by  several  eminent  chemists  have  extended 
the  list  of  natural  substances  which,  when  properly  burnt  and 
reduced  to  powder,  have  the  same  properties  as  puzzolana. 
They  mostly  belong  to  the  f eldspatliic  and  schistose  rocks, 
and  are  either  fine  sand,  or  clays  more  or  less  indurated. 


The  following  Table  gives  the  results  of  analyses  of  Puzzo- 
lana^ Ttoss^  a  Basalt^  and  a  Schistus^  which^  when  burnt 
and  powdered  J  were  found  to  possess  the  properties  of 
puzzolana. 


Pcuzolana. 

TtBM. 

Baaalt. 

Schistna. 

Silica 

0.445 
0.150 
0.068 
0.047 
0.120 

0.014 
0.080 
0.106 

0.570 
0.120 
0.026 
0.010 
0.050 

0.070 
0.010 
0.144 

44.50 

16.76 

9.50 

20.00 
2.87 

2760 

4.28 

46.00 

Alumina 

26.00 

Lime 

4.00 

•hgnflria              ..  ^ .............. . 

Oiide  of  iron 

14.00 

8.00 

Potaaa T 

Soda. 

^_ 

Water  and  Iobb 

2.00 

1.000 

1.000 

100.00 

100.00 

105.  Wliether  natural  puzzolanas  occur  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  known.  The  great  abundance  of  natural  hy- 
draulic cements  would  probably  cause  no  demand  for  them, 
nor  for  artificial  puzzolanas  for  building  purposes. 

106.  All  of  these  substances,  when  prepared  artificially, 
ire  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  a/rt^fiGial pmzzolanas, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  occur  naturally. 

107.  General  Treussart,  of  the  French  Corps  of  Military 
Engineers,  first  attempted  a  systematic  investigation  of  the 
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properties  of  artificial  puzzolanas  made  from  ordinary  clay, 
and  of  the  best  manner  of  preparing  them  on  a  laree  scale. 
It  appears  from  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  tne  plas- 
tic clays  used  for  tiles,  or  pottery,  which  are  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  the  alumina  in  them  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
fifth  to  one  third  of  the  silica,  furnish  the  best  artificial  puzzo- 
lanas when  suitably  burned.  The  clays  which  are  more  mea- 
ger, and  harsher  to  the  touch,  yield  an  inferior  article,  but  are 
in  some  cases  preferable,  from  the  greater  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  reduced  to  a  powder. 

108.  As  the  clays  mostly  contain  lime,  magnesia,  some  of 
the  metallic  oxides,  and  alkaline  salts.  General  Treussart  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  influence  of  these  substances  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  artificial  puzzolanas  from  clays  in  which 
they  are  found.  He  states,  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  and 
the  muriate  of  soda  seem  to  act  beneficially ;  that  magnesia 
seems  to  be  passive,  as  well  as  the  oxide  of  iron,  except  when 
the  latter  is  found  in  a  large  proportion,  when  it  acts  nurtful- 
ly ;  and  that  the  lime  has  a  material  infiuence  on  the  degree 
of  heat  required  to  convert  the  clay  into  a  good  artificial  puz- 
zolana. 

109.  The  management  of  the  heat,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  material,  seems  of  the  first  consequence ;  and  General 
Treussart  recommends  that  direct  experiment  be  resorted  to, 
as  the  most  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  proper  point 
For  this  purpose,  specimens  of  the  clay  to  be  tried  may  be 
kneaded  into  balls  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  the  balls  when  dry, 
be  submitted  to  different  deg^rees  of  heat  in  a  kiln,  or  furnace, 
through  which  a  current  of  air  must  pass  over  the  balls,  as 
this  last  circumstance  is  essential  to  secure  a  material  possess- 
ing the  best  hydraulic  qualities.  Some  of  the  balls  are  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  their  color  indicates  that  they  are  under- 
bunit ;  others  when  they  have  the  appearance  of  well-burnt 
brick ;  and  others  when  their  color  shows  that  they  are  over- 
burnt,  but  before  they  become  vitrified.  The  burnt  balls  are 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  this  is  mixed  with  a 
hydrate  of  fat  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  pow- 
der to  one  of  lime  in  paste.  Water  is  added,  if  necessary,  to 
bring  the  different  mixtures  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  pulp; 
and  they  are  separately  placed  in  glass  vessels,  covered  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  thev  harden.  The  com- 
pound  which  hardens  most  promptly  will  indicate  the  most 
suitable  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied. 

110.  As  the  carbonates  of  lime,  of  potash,  and  of  soda,  act 
as  fluxes  on  silica,  the  presence  of  either  one  of  them  will 
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modify  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  the  clay  inte 
a  ffood  natural  puzzolana.  Clay,  containing  about  one  tenth 
of  lime,  should  be  brought  to  about  the  state  of  slightly-burnt 
brick.  The  ochreous  clays  require  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to 
convert  them  into  a  good  material,  and  should  be  burnt  until 
tkey  assume  the  appearance  of  well-burnt  brick.  The  more 
refractory  clays  will  bear  a  still  higher  degree  of  heat ;  but 
the  calcination  should  in  no  case  oe  carried  to  the  point  of 
incipient  vitrification. 

lU.  The  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the  clay  can  be  read- 
ily ascertained  beforehand,  by  treating  a  small  portion  of  the 
clay,  diffused  in  water,  with  enough  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve 
ont  the  lime ;  and  this  last  might  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  the  experiments. 

112.  General  Treussart  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  the  mixture  of  artificial  puzzolana  and  fat  lime 
forms  an  hydraulic  paste  superior  in  quality  to  that  obtained 
by  M.  Vicat's  process  for  making  artificial  hydraulic  lime. 
M.  Curtois,  a  French  civil  engineer,  in  a  memoir  on  these  ar- 
tificial compounds,  published  in  the  Annates  des  Ponts  et 
Chaiissees,  1834,  and  General  Pasley,  more  recently,  adopt 
the  conclusion  of  General  Treussart.  M.  Vicat's  process  ap- 
pears best  adapted  when  chalk,  or  any  very  soft  lime-stone, 
which  can  be  readily  convei'ted  to  a  soft  pulp,  is  used,  as 
ofFering  more  economy,  and  affording  an  hydraulic  lime  which 
18  fiufficientlv  strong  for  most  building  purposes.  By  it  Gen- 
eral Pasley  nas  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  artificial  hydraulic 
cement  wnich  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best  natu- 
ral varieties ;  a  result  which  has  not  been  obtained  from  any 
combination  of  fat  lime  with  puzzolana,  whether  natural  or 
artificial. 

113.  All  the  pnzzolanas  possess  the  important  property  of 
not  deteriorating  by  exposure  to  the  air,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  the  hydraulic  limes  or  cements.  This  property 
may  render  them  very  sernceable  in  many  localities,  where 
only  common  or  feebly  hydraulic  lime  can  be  obtained. 

114L  The  well-known  artificial  Portland  cement,  manufac- 
tured in  England,  is  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  chalk 
and  clay,  in  the  state  of  paste,  which  is  then  dried  and  burned 
m  kilns  or  ovens ;  the  product  of  the  calcination  being  fiinty, 
or  like  vitrified  brick.  This  degree  of  calcination  is  essential 
to  the  excellence  of  the  material,  of  which  its  weight,  or  spe- 
cific gra\nty,  is  one  of  the  best  tests. 

Another  more  recent  method  of  giving  a  certain  degree  of 
hydraulicity  to  common  limes,  and  of  improving  that  of  hy- 
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di-anlic  limee,  is  to  place  the  calcined  stone,  after  it  has  been 
drawn  from  the  kiln,  in  arched  ovens  which  can  be  made  air- 
tight, in  which  it  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  fire,  from 
a  grate  beneath;  so  that  the  heat  can  be  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  mass,  which  \b  brought  only  to  a  slight  glow, 
as  seen  by  the  eye.  When  in  this  condition,  iron  pots  contain- 
ing sulphur  are  placed  underneath,  and  the  sulphur,  converted 
into  vapour,  allowed  to  permeate  the  mass  of  lime ;  the  escape 
of  the  vapour  from  the  oven  having  been  previously  provided 
against.  After  the  sulphur  has  been  consumed  the  mass  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  ground  fine  like  other  cements. 
This  product  is  known  in  commerce  as  Scotfs  cement^  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  an  officer  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers. 
See  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Vol.  X.    New  Series. 


IV. 

HOBTAB. 

115.  Morta/r  is  any  mixture  of  lime  in  paste  with  sand.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes ;  Hyd/ravlic  mor- 
ta/r^ which  is  made  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  Common  mortar^ 
made  of  common  lime. 

116.  The  term  Grout  is  applied  to  any  mortar  in  a  thin  or 
fluid  state ;  and  the  terms  Conxyrete  and  Beton^  to  mortars  in- 
corporated with  gravel  and  small  fragments  of  stone  or  brick. 

117.  Mortar  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  building.  It 
serves  as  a  cement  to  unite  blocks  of  stone,  or  brick.  In  con- 
crete and  beton,  which  may  be  regarded  as  artificial  conglomr 
erate  stones^  it  forms  the  matrix  by  which  the  gravel  and 
broken  stone  are  held  together ;  and  it  is  the  principal  mate- 
rial with  which  the  exterior  surfaces  of  walls  and  the  interior 
of  edifices  are  coated. 

118.  The  quality  of  mortars,  whether  used  for  structures 
exposed  to  the  weather,  or  for  those  immersed  in  water,  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  ;  their  propor- 
tions ;  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  has  been  converted  in- 
to a  paste  to  receive  the  sand  ;  and  the  mode  employed  to 
mix  the  ingredients.    Upon  all  of  these  points  experiment 
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is  the  only  unerring  guide  for  the  engineer ;  for  the 
^reat  diversity  in  the  constituent  elements  of  limestones,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  ingredients  of  mortars,  must  necessarily 
alone  give  rise  to  divei'sities  in  results  ;  and  when,  to  these 
(»ii8es  of  variation,  are  superadded  those  resulting  from  dif- 
ferent processes  pursued  in  the  manipulations  of  slaking  the 
lime  and  mixing  the  ingredients,  no  surprise  should  be  felt  at 
tlie  seemingly  opposite  conclusions  at  which  writers,  who  have 
pursued  the  subject  experimentally,  have  arrived.  From  the 
great  mass  of  facts,  however,  presented  on  this  subject  within 
a  few  years,  some  general  rules  may  be  laid  down,  which  the 
engineer  may  safely  follow,  in  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
making  direct  experiments. 

119.  As  to  the  action  of  salt  water  on  artificial  hydraulic 
limes  made  by  mixing  common  lime  with  a  natural  or  artifi- 
cial puzzolana,  opinion  among  European  engineers  seems  di- 
vided Some  state  that  they  withstand  well  the  action  of  salt 
water  ;  others  that  they  only  resist  this  action  after  the  expos- 
ed surface  becomes  coated  with  barnacles,  oysters,  etc. 

120.  The  view  now  generally  taken  of  mortar  is,  that  being 
an  artificial  sandstone,  the  nearer  its  constituents  approach 
those  of  the  natural  sandstones,  the  better  will  be  the  result 
obtained ;  and  that  therefore  the  best  proportions  for  its  in- 
gredients are  those  in  which  each  grain  oi  sand  is  enveloped 
with  just  sufficient  lime,  in  a  barely  moist  stat«,  to  cause  the 
whole  mass  to  cohere  and  set  quickly.  Too  much  lime  causes 
shrinkage  and  cracks ;  and  when  too  much  water  is  added 
the  mass  in  drying  is  found  to  be  porous. 

12L  Sand.  This  material,  which  forms  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  mortar,  is  the  granular  product  arising  from  the  dis- 
integration of  rocks.  It  may,  therefore,  like  the  rocks  from 
which  it  is  derived,  be  divided  into  three  principal  varieties 
—the  silicious,  the  calcareous,  and  the  argillaceous. 

Sand  is  also  named  from  the  locality  where  it  is  obtained, 
SApit  sandj  which  is  procured  from  excavations  in  alluvial,  or 
other  deposits  of  disintegrated  rock;  ri/ver  sandj  and  sea  sand, 
which  are  taken  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  rivers. 

Builders  again  classify  sand  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grain.  The  term  coarse  sand  is  applied  when  the  grain  va- 
ries between  |-th  and  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  term  fine 
sandj  when  the  grain  is  between  ^th  and  ij^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  and  the  term  mixed  sand  is  used  for  any  mixture 
of  the  two  preceding  kinds. 

122.  The  silicious  sands,  arising  from  the  quartzose  rocks, 
we  the  most  abundant,  and  are  usually  preferred  by  builders. 
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The  calcareous  sands,  from  hard  calcareous  rocks,  are  more 
rare,  but  form  a  good  ingredient  for  mortar.  Some  of  tlie 
argillaceous  sands  possess  the  properties  of  the  less  energetic 
puzzolanas,  and  are  therefore  very  valuable,  as  forming  vnth 
common  lime  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime. 

123.  The  property  which  some  argillaceous  sands  possess, 
of  forming  witli  common,  or  slightly  hydraulic  lime  a  com- 
pound which  will  harden  under  water,  has  been  long  known 
in  France,  where  these  sands  are  termed  arenes.  The  sands 
of  this  nature  are  usually  found  in  hillocks  along  river  valleys. 
These  hillocks  sometimes  rest  on  calcareous  rocks,  or  argil- 
laceous tufas,  and  are  frequently  formed  of  alternate  beds  of 
the  sand  and  pebbles.  The  sand  is  of  various  colors,  such  aa 
yellow,  red,  and  green,  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  disintegration  of  clay  in  a  more  or  less  indurated  state. 
The  arenes  are  not  as  energetic  as  either  natural  or  artificial 
puzzolanas  ;  still  they  form,  with  common  lime,  an  excellent 
mortar  for  masonry  exposed  either  to  the  open  air,  or  to 
humid  localities,  as  the  foundations  of  edifices. 

124.  Pit-sand  has  a  rougher  and  more  angular  grain  than 
river  or  sea  sand  ;  and,  on  this  account,  is  generally  prefer- 
red by  builders  for  mortars  used  for  brick,  or  stone-work. 
Wliether  it  forms  a  strons^er  mortar  than  the  other  two  is  not 
positively  settled,  although  some  experiments  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  does. 

125.  River  and  sea  sand  are  by  some  preferred  for  plaster- 
ing, because  they  are  whiter,  and  have  a  finer  and  more  uni- 
form grain  than  pit  sand  ;  but  as  the  sands  from  the  shores  of 
tidal  waters  contain  salts,  they  should  not  be  used,  owing  to 
their  hygrometric  properties,  before  the  salts  are  dissolved  out 
in  fresh  water  by  careful  w^ashing. 

126.  Pit  sand  is  seldom  obtained  free  from  a  mixture  of 
dirt,  or  clay  ;  and  these,  when  found  in  any  notable  quantity 
in  it,  give  a  weak  and  bad  mortar.  Earthy  sands  should, 
therefore,  be  cleansed  from  dirt  before  using  them  for  mor- 
tar ;  this  may  be  effected  by  washing  the  sand  in  shallow  vats, 
and  allowing  the  turbid  water,  in  which  the  clay,  dust  and 
other  like  impurities  are  held  in  suspension,  to  run  off. 

127.  Sand,  when  pure  or  well  cleansed,  may  be  known  by 
not  soiling  the  fingei*s  when  rubbed  between  tliem. 

128.  Hydraulic  mortar.  This  material  may  be  made 
from  the  natural  hydraulic  limes  ;  from  those  which  are  pre- 
pared by  M.  Vicat's  process  ;  or  from  a  mixture  of  common 
or  feebly  hy  Irani ic  lime  with  a  natural  or  artificial  puzzolana. 
All  writers,  however,  agree  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  natural 
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than  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  when  the  former  can  be 
readily  procured. 

129.  When  the  lime  used  is  strondy  hydraulic,  M.  Vicat  is 
of  opinion  that  sand  alone  should  T)e  used  with  it,  to  form 
a  good  hydraulic  mortar.  General  Treussart  has  drawn  the 
conclusion,  from  his  experiments,  that  the  mortar  of  all  hy- 
draulic limes  is  improved  by  an  addition  of  a  natural  or  arti- 
ficial puzzolana.  The  quantity  of  sand  used  may  vary  from 
lito2  parts  of  the  lime  in  bulk,  when  reduced  to  a  thick 
pulp. 

130.  The  practice  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  the  construction  of  heavy  masonry,  has  been  to  aod  from 
2.5  to  3.6,  in  bulk,  of  compact  sand  to  one  of  lime  of  a  thick 
UBjrte  in  the  composition  of  their  hydraulic  mortars  ;  and  it 
bas  been  found  that  an  equal  bulk  of  common  lime  in  paste 
can  be  mixed  with  hydraulic  cement  paste  without  occasion- 
ing any  material  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  resulting 
mortar. 

13L  For  hydraulic  mortars,  made  of  common,  feeble,  or  or- 
dmaiy  hydraulic  limes,  and  artificial  puzzolana,  M.  Vicat 
states  that  the  puzzolana  should  be  the  weaker  as  the  lime  is 
more  strongly  hydraulic;  using,  for  example,  a  very  ener- 
getic puzzolana  with  a  fat  or  a  feebly  hydraulic  lime.  The 
proportion  of  sand  which  can  be  incorporated  with  these  in- 
gredients, to  form  an  hydraulic  mortar,  is  stated  by  General 
xrenssart  to  be  one  volume  to  one  of  puzzolana,  and  one  of 
lime  in  paste. 

132.  In  proportioning  the  inffredients,  the  object  to  which 
the  mortar  is  to  be  appued  should  be  re^rded.  When  it  is 
to  serve  to  unite  stone,  or  brick  work,  it  is  better  that  the  hy- 
draulic lime  should  be  rather  in  excess :  when  it  is  used  as  a 
fnalrix  for  beton,  no  more  lime  should  be  used  than  is  strictly 
required.  No  harm  will  arise  from  an  excess  of  good  hydrau- 
lic lime,  in  any  case;  but  an  excess  of  common  lime  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  quality  of  the  mortar. 

133.  Common  and  ordinary  hydraulic  limes,  when  made 
into  mortar  with  arenea^  give  a  good  material  for  hydraulic 
purposes.  The  proportions  in  which  these  have  been  found 
to  succeed  well,  are  one  of  lime  to  three  of  arenes. 

134.  Hydraulic  cement,  from  the  promptitude  with  which 
it  hardens,  both  in  the  air  and  under  water,  is  an  invalu- 
able material  where  this  property  is  essential.  Any  dose  of 
sand  injures  its  properties  as  a  cement.  But  hydraulic  ce- ' 
ment  may  be  added  with  decided  advantage  to  a  mortar  of 
oommon,  or  of  feebly  hydraulic  lime  and  sand.    It  is  in  this 
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way  that  it  is  generally  used  in  our  public  works.  The  French 
engineers  give  the  preference  to  a  g(X)d  hydraulic  mortar  over 
hydraulic  cement,  both  for  uniting  stone,  or  brick  work,  and 
for  plastering.  They  find,  from  their  practice,  that  when 
used  as  a  stucco,  it  does  not  withstand  well  the  eflFects  of 
weather ;  that  it  swells  and  cracks  in  time ;  and,  when  laid  on 
in  succiessive  coats,  that  they  become  detached  from  each 
other. 

General  Pasley,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  natural  and  artificial  hydraulic  cements,  does  not 
agree  with  the  French  engineers  in  his  conclusions.  He  states 
that,  when  skilfully  applied,  hydraulic  cement  is  superior  to 
any  hydraulic  mortar  for  masonry,  but  that  it  must  be  used 
only  in  thin  joints,  and  when  applied  as  a  stucco,  that  it 
should  be  laid  on  in  but  one  coat ;  or,  if  it  be  laid  on  in  two, 
the  second  must  be  added  long  before  the  first  has  set,  so  that, 
in  fact,  the  two  make  but  one  coat.  By  attending  to  these 
precautions.  General  Pasley  states  that  a  stucco  of  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand  will  withstand  perfectly  the  effects  of  frost. 

135.  Mortars  exposed  to  weather. — The  French  engi- 
neers, who  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  mortare, 
coincide  in  the  opinion,  that  a  mortar  cannot  be  made  of  fat 
lime  and  any  inert  sands,  like  those  of  the  silicious,  or  calca- 
reous kinds,  which  will  withstand  the  ordinary  exposure  of 
weather ;  and  that,  to  obtain  a  good  mortar  for  this  purpose, 
either  the  hydraulic  limes  mixed  with  sand  must  be  employed, 
or  else  common  lime  mixed  either  with  areneSj  or  with  a  pui- 
zolana  and  sand. 

136.  Any  pure  sand,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  hy- 
draulic lime,  will  give  a  good  mortar  for  the  open  air ;  but 
the  hardness  of  the  mortar  will  be  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
grain,  particularly  when  hydraulic  lime  is  used.  Fine  sand 
yields  the  best  mortar  with  good  hydraulic  lime ;  mixed  sand 
with  the  feebly  hydraulic  limes;  and  coarse  sand  with  fat 
lime. 

137.  For  mortar  to  be  used  for  filling  the  exterior  of  the 
joints,  or  as  it  is  termed,  for  pointing,  the  amount  of  lime  paste 
in  bulk  should  be  but  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  void 
spaces  of  grains  of  sand.  The  bulk  of  sand  for  this  purpose 
bhould  be  from  2.5  to  2.75  that  of  the  lime  paste. 

138.  The  proportion  which  the  lime  >fihould  bear  to  the 
sand  seems  to  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  maimer  in 
which  the  lime  is  slaked.  M.  Vicat  states,  that  the  strength 
of  mortar  made  of  a  stiif  paste  of  fat  lime,  slaked  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  increases  from  0.50  to  2.40  to  one  of  the  paste  in 
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volume ;  and  that,  when  the  lime  is  slaked  by  immersion,  one 
volume  of  the  like  paste  will  give  a  mortar  that  increases  in 
strength  from  0.60  to  2.20  parts  of  sand. 

For  one  volume  of  a  paste  of  hydraulic  lime,  slaked  in  the 
ordinary  wav,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  increases  from  0  to 
1.80  parts  or  sand ;  and,  when  slaked  by  immersion,  the  mor- 
tar oi  a  like  paste  increases  in  strength  from  0  to  1.70  parts 
of  sand.  In  every  case,  when  the  dose  of  sand  was  increased 
b^ond  these  proportions,  the  strength  of  the  resulting  mortar 
was  found  to  decrease. 

138.  Manipulatioiis  of  mortar. — ^The  quality  of  hydrau- 
he  mortar,  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  water,  is  more  affected 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  is  slaked,  and  the  ingredients 
mixed,  than  that  of  mortar  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  although  in  both  cases  the  increase  of  strength,  by 
the  best  manipulations,  is  suflScient  to  make  a  study  or  them 
a'matter  of  some  consequence. 

140.  The  results  obtained  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
slaking,  by  sprinkling,  or  by  immersion,  in  the  case  of  good 
hydraulic  limes,  are  nearly  tlie  same.  Spontaneous,  or  air- 
slaking,  gives  invariably  the  worst  results.  For  common  and 
slightly  hydraulic  lime,  M.  Vicat  states  that  air-slaking  yields 
the  best  results,  and  ordinary  slaking  the  worst. 

14L  The  ingredients  of  mortar  are  incorporated  either  by 
manual  labor,  or  by  machinery:  the  latter  method  gives  results 
superior  to  the  former.  The  machines  commonly  used  for  mix- 
ing mortar  are  either  the  ordinary  pug-mill  (Fig.  12)  employed 
by  brickmakers  for  tempering  clay,  or  a  grinding-mill  (Fig.  13). 
Tfiie  grinding-mill  is  the  best  machine,  because  it  not  only  re- 
duces the  lumps,  which  are  found  in  the  most  carefully  burnt 
stone,  after  the  slaking  is  apparently  complete,  but  it  brings  the 
lime  to  the  state  of  a  imiform  stiff  paste,  which  it  should  re- 
ceive before  the  sand  is  incorporated  with  it.  The  same 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  tne  addition  of  cement,  or  of 
an  alkaline  silicate  to  the  lime  paste,  the  former  in  powder, 
and  the  latter  in  solution,  being  uniformly  sprinkled  over  the 
sorfaoe  and  then  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other  ma- 
terials by  the  action  of  me  mill.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  add  too  much  water,  particularly  when  the  mortar  is  to  be 
immersed  in  water.  The  mortar-mill,  on  this  account,  should 
be  sheltered  from  rain;  and  the  quantity  of  water  with  which 
it  is  supplied  may  vary  with  the  state  of  the  weather.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  be  gained  by  carrying  the  process  of  mixing  be- 
yond obtaining  a  uniform  mass  oi  the  consistence  of  plastic 
day.     Mortars  of  hydraulic  lime  are  injured  by  long  expo- 
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Bure  to  the  air,  and  freauent  turnings  and  mixings  with  a 
shovel  or  spade;    those  or  common  lime,  under  like  circum- 


Fig.  IS  repreflentsaTerticalBectilonthroDgb 
the  axis  of  a  png-mill,  for  mixing  or  tem- 
pering mortar.— This  mill  conMstB  of  a 
hooped  veseeL,  of  the  form  of  a  conicil 
frustum,  which  receives  the  ingredUenbs 
and  a  vertical  Bhaft«  to  which  arms  with 
teeth,  resembling  an  ordinary  rake,  are 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the 
ingredients. 

A,  A,  nection  of  sides  of  the  vessel. 

B,  vertical  shaft  to  which  the  arms  C  are  af- 
fixed. 

D,  horizontal  bar  for  giving  a  droalar  mo 
tion  to  the  shaft  B. 

E,  slUs  of  timber  supporting  the  milL 

B,  wronght-iron  support  through  whidi  tfat 
upper  part  of  the  shaft ; 


Stances  seem  to  be  improved.    Mortar  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  day  or  two,  will  become  sensibly  firmer;  if  not 


Fig.  18  represents  a  part  of  a  mill  for  crushing  the  lime 
and  tempering  the  mortar. 

A,  heavy  wheel  of  timber,  or  cast  iron. 

B,  horizontal  bar  passing  through  the  wheel,  whidi  afc 
one  extremity  is  fixed  to  a  vertical  shaft,  and  is  ar- 
ranged at  the  other  (C)  with  the  proper  gearing  for 
ahorse. 

D,  a  circular  trough,  with  a  trapezoidal  cro—  secdon 
which  receives  the  ingredients  to  be  mixed.  The 
trough  may  l>e  from  SO  to  80  feet  in  diameter ;  about 
18  inches  wide  at  top,  and  IS  inches  deep ;  and  be 
built  of  hard  brick,  stone,  or  timber  laid  on  a  flna 
foundation. 


allowed  to  stand  too  long,  it  may  be  again  reduced  to  its 
clayey  consistence,  by  simply  pounding  it  with  a  beetle,  with- 
out any  fresh  addition  of  water. 

Port  Warren  Mortar  MiU.— This  mill  (Fiff.  14)which 
was  used  by  Col.  Thayer  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Warren, 
Boston  Harbor,  consists  of  a  circular  trough,  built  of  brick, 
which  was  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  measured  between  the 
centre  line  of  the  trough,  the  cross  section  of  which  (A)  was 
thirty-three  inches  in  width  at  the  top,  thirteen  inches  at  the 


bottom,  and  twenty-fonr  inches  deep.  The  briijk  side-walls 
{A')  twelve  inches  thict  at  top,  and  Built  Tertically  on  the  in- 
tenor  and  oatside,  rested  on  an  annular  trench  of  concrete, 


Aj  Aonoliir  trmwb  for  mLdns  ( 

B,  OfotraJ  bilok  cylliHler. 

C.  AdddIu  ipue  tor  holding  lii 

D,  Wbsel  ot  mUL 

E.  Shift  worked  b;  hone  powe 
p.  Wooden  trDogh  for  qooiejin 


one  foot  thick,  which  was  laid  on  an  annular  bed  of  broken 
Btone,  two  feet  thick,  for  drainage. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle  enclosed  hy  the  trough,  a  verti- 
cal post,  surrounded  with  broken  stone,  encased  by  a  brick 
cylinder  (B)  has  a  gudgeon  at  top,  around  which  the  horizon- 
tal shaft  (E)  turns,  that  gives  motion  to  the  wheel  (D)  for 
mixiiig  the  mortar. 

The  wheel  (D)  is  made  of  wood  on  the  sides  and  periphery, 
and  has  an  iron  tire  twelve  inches  broad  and  hair  an  inch 
thick;  the  interior  being  filled  with  sand  to  give  it  sufficient 
weight  to  grind  any  lumps  in  the  lime  to  a  paste.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel  is  eight  feet,  and  thickness  eight  inches. 

The  radius  of  the  horse  track  for  working  the  wheel  is 
twenty  feet 

The  annular  space  between  the  trough  and  the  brick  cylin- 
der in  the  centre  is  floored  with  concrete,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
broken  stone. 

LienL  W.  H.  "Wright,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mortars,  thus  de- 
Kiibes  the  use  made'  of  this  annular  ring:  "The  space  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  trough  is  used  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
slaked  lime.  It  is  conveniently  divided  by  means  of  movable 
rtdial  partitions  into  sixteen  equal  parts,"  each  containing  the 
Buteenth  part  of  a  cask  of  lime  in  paste. 

A  wopdes  trough  (F)  leads  from  the  reservoir  where  the 
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lime  is  slaked  and  converted  into  a  creamy  consistence,  to  the 
annular  ring  (C),  vhere  it  is  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  poe- 
sible  before  being  thrown,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
sand,  into  the  mill. 

The  malaxator. — Many  advantages  are  claimed  for  a  mill 
designed  by  M.  Coignet,  recently  introduced  in  France,  and 
employed  in  miicing  b^ton  agglomer^  for  the  works  in  and 
about  Paris.  It  is  called  a  malaxator,  and  consists  of  twin 
screws,  having  their  helices  interlocked,  and  turning  and  ex- 
erting their  force  in  the  same  direction.  This  matmine  may 
be  described  as  follows : 


A  ia  the  frame  of  the  machine,  having  at  the  upper  end  tha 
croBB-pieces  B,  upon  which  are  raoHnt«a  the  geanngs,  and  at 
the  lower  part  the  cross-piece  gg',  upon  which  are  fixed  the 
rests  or  steps  for  the  lower  part  of  the  helices  to  run  in. 

D  are  the  cores  of  the  hehces,  upon  which  are  fastened 
either  continuous  or  internipted  blades  S  S  S,  forming  the 
thread  of  the  helix.  Continuous  blades  are  more  generally 
uoeO. 

K  are  wagon-wheels,  mounted  on  an  axle,  which  enable  the 
machine  to  be  transported  thereon,  and  which,  when  the  ma- 
chine is  in  use,  serve  to  maintain  the  malaxator  at  its  proper 
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mclination  (about  twenty-five  degrees).    The  brace  J  is  used 
to  steady  the  malaxator. 

M  N  m  N',  gearings  of  any  kind  for  giving  motion  to  the 
helices,  either  by  steam,  horse-power,  or  nanfpower ;  j,  coni- 
cal sleeves  or  stoppers,  adjustable  upon  the  shafts  D,  for  re- 
gulating the  exodus  of  tne  artificial  stone  paste,  and  by  re- 
t&rdiDg  the  same,  increasing  the  pressure  and  malaxation  of 
.  the  paste  in  the  part  Q'  of  the  machine. 

Q,  body  of  the  malaxator,  corresponding  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  helices. 

P,  receiving  chamber,  where  the  materials  enter  the  mal- 
axator. 

T,  sand  hopper,  with  its  adjustable  register  or  gate  t,  and, 
when  required,  a  sifting  apparatus;  y^,  suding  gate,  to  allow 
of  the  drainage  of  the  machine. 

S'  S',  feeding  screws,  working  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tjwro 
hoppers  R'  R',  the  one  for  lime,  the  other  for  sand,  or  any 
other  material  or  substance  to  be  introduced  into  the  artificial 
stone  paste,  and  feeding  the  same  to  the  chamber  P; 
r  r'  r"  r"',  pulleys,  for  chains  or  belts  ^,  for  transmitting  the 
movement  to  the  feeding  screws  S'  S' ;  ^  f\  spur-wheel 
and  pinion  (changeable  for  others  of  different  relative  speed), 
for  regulating  the  exact  amount  of  the  two  substances  m  the 
hoppers  R'  K',  to  be  delivered,  in  so  many  turns  of  the 
helices,  into  the  receiving  chamber  P. 

Z  is  a  pipe  for  supplymg  the  water,  for  which  there  is  an 
overflow  at  W.  The  sand  oeing  drowned  or  fully  saturated 
in  a  given  proportion,  by  varying  the  overflow  W ,  gives  the 
proper  amount  of  water  for  each  turn  of  the  helices. 

H  are  movable  wooden  shafts,  which  are  placed  in  proper 
straps  in  the  machine,  and  serve  to  hitch  or  harness  a  horse  to 
the  same  when  it  has  to  be  taken  from  one  place  to  another, 
making  it  a  perfect  wagon. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  malaxator  are  the  following : 

First  The  apparatus,  having  the  receiving  chamber  P  upon 
the  ground,  is  fed  easily,  with  little  labor ;  and  the  part  Q', 
or  delivery,  being  elevated,  allows  of  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket 
heing  placed  under  to  receive  the  artificial  stone  paste.  This 
inclination  also  causes  a  more  powerful  malaxation,  by  retard-' 
ing  the  progress  of  the  matter,  owing  to  the  specific  gravity. 

oecond.  The  gearings  are  out  of  the  way,  away  from  sand, 
water,  dust,  etc. 

Third.  The  helices  having  their  blades  interlaid,  their 
wrtion  upon  the  materials  is  of  quite  a  different  character  than 
when  said  helices  are  not  thus  conjugated. 
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Fourth.  The  sand  is  gauged  by  a  register.    The  lime 
the  hydraulic  cement,  the  coloring  matter,  texture  giver, 
any  other  material  used,  may  be  also  fed  automically,  and  t 
machine  once  set  by  the  inspector,  the  product  is  invariablj] 
the  same,  besides  saving  the  labor  of  a  hand  whose  tnistwoi 
thiness  is  required  to  obtain  good  results.     The  continuoiifiii 
troduction  by  small  and  regular  quantities  of  the  difierei 


Fig.  16  reprcAcntB  a  vertical  acction  of  the 

mixing  cylinder  for  beton  ooignet. 
a,  Bide  of  cylinder, 
fr,  ctuit  Iron  haw. 
c,  rertlcal  nhAft. 
tf,  d,  cnrved  arms. 
«,  e^  helicoldal  blades. 
/♦  /.  cycloidal  arms. 
g^  horixontal  opening  at  the  bane. 


A,  A,  vertical  guides  for  movable  band. 

K,  E,  Abort  stationary  arms. 

G,  6-,  movable  band. 

H,  H,  handles  for  lifting  band. 

I,  supply  trough. 

L.  scraper. 

X,  revolving  horizontal  plate. 

P,  immovable  bottom  plate. 


substances,  and  the  constant  amount  of  the  water  supplied  to 
the  sand,  place  the  materials  in  the  best  circumstances  for 
producing,  by  proper  action  of  the  helices,  an  excellent  result, 
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Hejj    diiBcnlt  to  obtain  if  the  component  ingredients  had  been 
,xm:    thrown  in  by  shovel  or  basketfuls  at  a  time.    (See  Profe%' 
licJIf  •    iMivd  Papers^  Corps  of  Engineers^  No.  19). 
;  ji  'r.       Another  fonn  of  mill,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  has  been 
Ij^^  r.-    made  xise  of  in  France  lor  mixing  certain  kincfe  of  beton.     It 
^^     eonsifits  of  a  vertical  cylinder  a  resting  on  a  cylindrical  base 
'^^    of  cast  iron  i.     A  vertical  shaft  c  passes  through  the  cylinder, 
^la^'ing  attached  to  it  curved  anns  d^  which,  by  revolving 
horizontally,  serve  to  mix  the  sand  and  lime.     The  distributor 
Q  revolves  horizontally,  receives  the  sand  and  lime  which  come 
from  the  conducting  trough  I,  and  distributes  them  equally 
around  for  mixing.     Short  stationary  arms  E  E  are  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  form,  with  the  movable  arms, 
breaks  for  dashing  and  mixing  the  sand  and  lime.     Three 
helicoidal  blades  e  e,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft, 
force  the  mixture  downwards  and  outwards.     Cycloidal  arms 
//,  revolving  horizontally  near  the  floor  of  the  cylinder,  expel 
the  mixture  at  the  side  opening  around  the  bottom.     A  mova- 
ble band  of  iron  G  G,  by  being  moved  up  or  down,  enlarges 
or  diminishes  the  opening  around  the  bottom.    A  A,  vertical 

Sliding  shafts  for  movable  band.  H  H,  handles  by  which 
e  band  G  G  is  moved.  A  plate  N  is  attached  to  c  and  re- 
volves horizontally,  receiving  the  mixture  from  the  cylinder. 
A  curved  plate  oi  iron  L,  fixed  to  immovable  bottom-plate  P, 
scrapes  mixture  from  N  as  it  revolves. 

143.  Setting  and  durability  of  mortars.  Mortar  of 
comhion  lime,  without  any  addition  of  puzzolana,  will  not  set  in 
humid  situations,  like  the  foundations  of  edifices,  until  after  a 
very  long  lapse  of  time.  They  set  very  soon  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If,  after 
having  become  hard  in  the  open  air,  they  are  placed  under 
water,  they  in  time  lose  their  cohesion  and  fall  to  pieces. 

144.  Common  mortars,  which  have  had  time  to  harden, 
resist  the  action  of  severe  frosts  very  well,  if  they  are  made 
rather  poor^  or  with  an  excess  of  sand.  The  sand  should  be 
over  2.40  parts,  in  bulk,  to  one  volume  of  the  lime  in  paste ; 
and  coarse  sand  is  found  to  give  better  results  than  fine  sand. 

145.  Good  hydraulic  mortars  set  equally  well  in  damp 
situations,  and  in  the  open  air ;  and  those  which  have  hard- 
ened in  the  air  will  retain  their  hardness  when  immersed  in 
water.  They  also  resist  well  the  action  of  frost,  if  they  have 
had  time  to  set  before  exposure  to  it ;  but,  like  common  mortars, 
they  require  to  be  made  with  an  excess  of  sand,  to  withstand 
well  atmospheric  changes. 

146.  The  surface  oi  a  mass  of  hydraulic  mortar,  whether 
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made  of  a  natural  hydraulic  lime  or  otherwise,  when  im- 
mersed in  water,  becomes  more  or  less  degraded  by  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  the  lime,  particularly  in  a  current.  When 
the  water  is  stagnant,  a  very  thin  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime 
f onns  on  the  surface  of  the  mass,  owing  to  the  absorption  by 
the  lime  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water.  This  crust, 
if  the  water  be  not  agitated,  will  preserve  the  soft  mortar 
beneath  it  from  the  farther  action  of  the  water,  until  it  has 
had  time  to  l>ecome  hard,  when  the  water  will  no  longer  act 
upon  the  lime  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

147.  Hydraulic  mortars  set  with  more  or  less  promptness, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  hydraulic  lime,  or  of  the 
puzzolana  which  enters  into  their  composition.  Artificial  hy- 
draulic mortars,  with  an  excess  of  lime,  set  more  slowly  than 
when  the  lime  is  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients. 

148.  The  quick-setting  hydraulic  limes  are  said  to  furnish 
a  mortar  whicli,  in  time,  acquires  neither  as  much  strength 
nor  hardness  as  that  from  the  slower-setting  hydraulic  limes. 
Artificial  hydraulic  mortars,  on  the  contrary,  which  set  quick- 
ly gain,  in  time,  more  strength  and  hardness  than  those  which 
set  slowly. 

149.  The  time  in  which  hydraulic  mortars,  immersed  in 
water,  attain  their  greatest  hardness,  is  not  well  ascertained. 
Mortars  made  of  strong  hydraulic  limes  do  not  show  any 
appreciable  increase  of  hardness  after  the  second  year  of 
their  immersion ;  while  the  best  artificial  hydraulic  mortars 
continue  to  harden,  in  a  sensible  degree,  during  the  third  year 
after  their  immersion. 

150.  It  is  found  from  experience  that  those  mortars  which 
attain  the  highest  degree  oi  hardness  on  the  surface,  absorb 
the  least  amount  of  water  and  are  less  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  and  weather. 

151.  Theory  of  Mortars.  The  paste  of  a  hydrate,  either 
of  common  or  of  hydraulic  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid  gas  from  it ;  passes  to  the  state  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  lime ;  without,  however,  rejecting  the  water  of 
the  hydrate,  and  gradually  hardens.  The  time  required  for 
the  complete  saturation  of  the  mass  exposed,  will  depend  on 
its  bulk.  The  absorption  of  the  gas  commences  at  the  surface 
and  proceeds  more  slowly  towards  the  centre.  The  harden- 
ing c»f  mortars  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  this  absorption  of  the  gas,  as  no  chemical  action  of 
lime  upon  quartzose  sand,  which  is  the  usual  kind  employed 
for  mortars,  has  hitherto  beei*  detected  by  the  most  carefn] 
experiments. 
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The  depth  to  which  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
tends in  hydraulic  lime,  and  also  in  some  degree  the  hardening, 
decreases  as  the  hydraulic  energy  caused  by  the  silica  that 
enters  into  their  composition  is  the  greater. 

152.  With  regard  to  hydmulic  mortare,  it  is  diflScult  to  ac- 
count for  their  hardening,  except  upon  the  effect  which  the 
silicate  of  lime  may  have  upon  the  excess  of  simple  hydrate 
of  uncombined  lime  contained  in  the  mass.  M.  Petot  sup- 
poses, that  the  particles  of  silicate  of  lime  form  so  many 
centres,  around  which  the  uncombined  hydrates  group  them- 
selves in  a  crystalline  form ;  becoming  thus  sufficiently  hard 
to  resist  the  solvent  at'^tion  of  water.  With  respect  to  the 
action  of  quartzose  sand  in  hydraulic  mortars,  M.  Petot 
thinks  that  the  grains  produce  the  same  mechanical  effect  as 
the  particles  of  the  silicate  of  lime,  in  inducing  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  uncombined  hydrate. 
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158.  This  term  is  applied,  bv  English  architects  and  engi 
neers,  to  a  mortar  of  nnely-pulverized  quick-lime,  sand,  and 
gravel  These  materials  are  first  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  dry 
state,  safficient  water  is  added  to  bring  tne  mass  to  the  ordi- 
^^y  ccmsistence  of  mortar,  and  it  is  then  rapidly  worked  up 
by  a  shovel,  or  else  passed  through  a  pug-mill.  The  concrete 
i  used  immediately  after  the  materials  are  well  incorporated, 
and  while  the  mass  is  hot. 

154.  The  materials  for  concrete  are  compounded  in  various 
proportions.  The  most  approved  are  those  in  which  the  lime 
and  sand  are  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  a  good  mortar, 
and  the  gravel  is  twice  the  bulk  of  the  sand.  The  gravel 
used  shomd  be  clean,  and  any  pebbles  contained  in  it  larger 
than  an  egg,  should  be  broken  up  before  the  materials  are 
incorporated. 

16o.  Hot  water  has  in  some  cases  been  used  in  making 
concrete.  It  causes  the  mass  to  set  more  rapidly,  but  is  no^ 
otherwise  of  any  advantage. 
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156.  The  bulk  of  a  mass  of  concrete,  when  first  made,  is 
found  to  be  about  one-fifth  less  than  the  total  bulk  of  the  dry 
materials.  But,  as  the  lime  slakes,  the  mass  of  concrete  is 
found  to  expand  about  thi'ee-eighths  of  an  inch  in  height,  for 
eveiy  foot  of  the  mass  in  depth. 

157.  The  use  of  concrete  is  at  present  mostly  restricted  to 
forming  a  solid  bed,  in  bad  soils,  for  the  foundations  of  edi- 
fices. It  has  also  been  used  to  form  blocks  of  artificial  stone, 
for  the  walls  of  buildings  and  other  like  purposes ;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  possesses  neither  the  durability 
nor  strength  requisite  for  structures  of  a  permanent  character, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  or  of  the  weather. 

158.  BETON.  The  term  b^ton  is  applied,  by  French 
engineers,  to  any  mixture  of  hydraulic  mortar  with  fragments 
of  orick,  stone,  or  gravel ;  and  it  is  now  also  used  by  English 
engineers  in  the  same  sense. 

159.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  for  beton  are 
variously  stated  by  different  aumors.  The  sole  object  for 
which  the  gravel,  or  the  broken  stone  is  used,  being  to  obtain 
a  more  economical  material  than  a  like  mass  of  hydraulic 
mortar  alone  would  yield,  the  quantity  of  broken  stone  should 
be  as  great  as  can  be  thoroughly  united  by  the  mortar.  The 
smallest  amount  of  mortar,  therefore,  that  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  will  be  that  which  will  be  just  equal  in  volume 
to  the  void  spaces  in  any  given  bulk  of  the  broken  stone,  or 
gravel.  The  proportion  which  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
void  spaces  bears  to  any  bulk  of  a  loose  material,  like  broken 
stone,  or  gravel,  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  filling  a  vessel 
of  known  capacity  with  the  loose  material,  and  pouring  in  as 
much  water  as  the  vessel  will  contain.  The  volume  of  water 
thus  found,  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  void  spaces. 

B^ton  made  of  mortar  and  broken  stone,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  were  ascertained  by  the  process 
just  detailed,  has  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  results ;  but, 
m  order  to  obviate  any  defect  arising  from  imperfect  manip- 
ulation, it  is  usual  to  add  an  excess  of  moi-tar  above  that  of 
the  void  spaces. 

160.  In  a  large  amount  of  concrete  used  for  the  foundatdon 
bed  and  backing  of  the  sea  walls  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor,  which  was  composed  of  hydrau- 
lic mortar  made  with  salt  water  and  the  common  shingle  of 
the  shores,  which  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  pebbles 
of  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  proportions  used  for  the  foun- 
dation bed  was  about  one  part  in  volume  of  stiff  mortar  to  three 
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parts  in  volume  of  shingle  for  the  foundation  bed,  and  two 
and  seven-tenths  parts  for  the  backing  of  the  walls.  The 
small  and  large  pebbles  of  the  shingle  were  so  proportioned 
as  to  give-  tlie  least  amount  of  void  space  to  be  filled  by  the 
mortar ;  this  void  space  being  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  volume  of  shingle. 

The  materials  were  mixed  by  hand ;  the  shingle  first  being 
spread  out  upon  a  platform  of  rough  boards  to  the  depth  of 
&om  eight  to  twelve  inches,  the  larger  pebbles  on  top ;  the 
mortar  was  spread  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  over  this, 
and  the  whole  worked  up  with  shovels  and  hoes  until 
thoroughly  incorporated. — (Papers  on  Practical  Engineering, 
No.  2.    Keport  of  Col.  S.  Thayer,  TJ.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.) 

In  the  hydraulic  concrete  used  upon  some  others  of  our 
public  works,  the  broken  fragments  of  granite  were  in  bulk 
aboat  1^  that  of  the  hydraulic  mortar.  Besides  this,  other 
fragments,  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  cubic  foot  each, 
and  forming  about  one-twelfth  of  the  volume  of  the  concrete, 
were  worked  into  the  layer  as  they  were  carried  up.  This 
practice  is  a  very  usual  one  for  foundation  beds,  as  it  effects  a 
saving  of  cost. 

The  best  and  most  economical  b^ton  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  broken  stone,  or  brick,  in  fragments  not  larger  than  a 
hen's  egg,  and  of  coarse  and  fine  gravel  mixed  m  suitable 
proportions. 

In  making  beton,  the  mortar  is  first  prepared,  and  then  in- 
corporated with  the  finer  gravel;  the  resulting  mixture  is 
spread  out  into  a  cake,  4  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  over  which 
tne  coarser  gravel  and  broken  stone  are  uniformly  strewed 
Mid  pressed  down,  the  whole  mass  being  finally  brought  to  a 
homogeneous  state  with  the  hoe  and  shovel. 

B^ton  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  concrete,  to  which 
it  is  superior  in  every  respect,  but  particularly  so  for  foun- 
dations laid  under  water,  or  in  humid  localities. 

16L  B^ton  made  of  small  fragments  of  stone  or  pebbles 
has  within  recent  years  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
walls  of  houses.  For  this  pm'pose,  the  concrete  is  laid  up  in 
laj'ers  and  rammed  within  a  plank  boxing  having  an  interior 
width  equal  to  the  thickness  of  wall.  The  sides  of  the  boxing 
are  oonnned  by  vertical  posts  which  can  be  suitably  adjusted 
to  the  required  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  whole  being  sup- 
ported by  a  suitable  scaffolding.  In  the  case  of  hollow  walls, 
a  slip  of*  board  of  the  thickness  of  the  required  hollow,  or 
void,  ax  d  slightly  wedge-shaped  to  admit  of  its  being  easily 
removed,  is  laid  norizontally  within  the  box,  and  the  layer  of 
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concrete  drammed  well  in  around  it ;  ordinary  brick  being  in- 
serted as  ties  to  connect  the  interior  and  exterior  portions  of 
the  wall. 

In  the  sewers  and  many  public  and  private  edifices  reoently 
constructed  in  Paris  of  concrete,  the  proportions  used  were 
one  part  in  volume  of  lime,  one  fourth  of  one  volume  of 
hydraulic  cement,  to  five  volumes  of  sand.  It  is  stated  that  in 
six  or  eight  hours  after  beginning  a  given  length  of  sewer  the 
centres  can  be  safely  removed  ;  and  that,  in  feur  or  five  days 
after  a  section  has  been  completed,  it  can  be  opened  for  use. 
For  the  construction  of  arches,  the  volume  of  cement  used  is 
doubled. 

Some  of  the  buildings  above  referred  to  were  constructed 
with  groined  or  cylindrical  arched  fire-proof  floors,  of  spans 
from  nine  to  twenty-eight  feet,  the  rise  in  each  case  being  one 
tenth  of  the  span ;  the  thickness  of  the  arches,  at  the  crown, 
varying  from  five  and  a  half  to  fourteen  inches. 

I'he  crushing  weight  of  this  concrete  is  nearly  fifty-four 
hundred  pounds  to  tne  square  inch ;  the  tenacity  alxmt  fiive . 
hundred  pounds. 

162.  An  artificial  sandstone,  termed  B^ton-Coignet  from 
the  inventor,  is  very  extensively  manufactured  and  used  in 
France  for  all  building  purposes,  as  foundations,  walls,  light 
arches,  etc.  It  sets  and  hardens  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Its  constituents  are  clean  river  sand  from  four  to  five  parts  in 
volume;  common  or  hydraulic  lime  one  part  in  volume; 
hydraulic  or  artificial  Portland  cement  from  one-quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  one  part  in  volume ;  water  variable,  but  only 
enough  to  moisten  tne  other  materials  and  cAuse  them  to 
cohere.  Coarse  sand  from  one  twentieth  to  three-twentieths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  said  to  give  the  best  I'esults ;  the 
finer  sands  requiring  more  care  in  tlie  preparation  of  the 
concrete  and  in  packing  it  when  laid  to  secure  greater  so- 
liditv. 

163.  In  preparing  the  concrete  the  lime  and  sand  are  made 
into  heaps  of  about  one  cubic  yard  in  volume  in  alternate 
layers  of  the  two  ingredients.  Each  heap  is  then  worked  up 
dry  with  the  shovel.  In  this  state  it  is  deMvered  by  suitable 
machinery,  like  that  for  raising  grain,  into  the  top  of  a  pug- 
mill  of  a  cylindrical  body  fonned  of  boiler  iron.  The  revolv- 
ing vertical  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  is  driven  by  steam  or 
animal  power,  has  curved  arms  affixed  horizontally  to  it,  tlie 
two  lower  arms  being  of  suitable  forms  to  press  the  mixed 
material  downwards,  and  expel  it  through  an  aperture,  where 
it  is  received  into  boxes,  or  hand  barrows,  and  conveyed  to 
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where  it  is  to  be  laid  or  moulded.  The  water  for  the  mixing 
h  eliher  thrown  in  as  needed,  by  hand  into  the  top  of  the 
nilH,  or  else  supplied  by  a  eircnlar  trough  perforated  with 
holes,  which  is  placed  around  the  inside  of  the  mill  at  top. 
When  cement  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  it  is  first  made  into  a 
suitable  paste  with  water,  and  then  added  to  the  others,  from 
a  vessel  over  the  top  of  the  mill,  from  which  it  is  pom'ed  in  a 
uniform  manner,  and  in  the  requisite  amount. 

164  For  all  ordinary  work,  one  passage  through  the  pug- 
mill  is  sufficient,  but  where  greater  thoroughness  in  the  mix- 
ture is  a  requisite,  the  concrete  may  be  passed  through  the 
mill  a  secona  time. 

166.  The  concrete  when  laid  or  moulded  is  put  in  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  and 
packed  moderately  by  hand  with  pestles  weighing  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  pounds. 

166.  To  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  setting,  when  necessary, 
the  materials  may  be  heated,  in  process  of  mixing,  by  a  spi- 
ral tube  or  worm,  through  whicn  heated  fiir,  steam,  or  hot 
water  is  caused  to  circulate. 

167.  Among  other  artificial  conglomerates,  that  known  as 
Bansome's  artificial  stone,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  is 
now  coming  into  use  in  England.  This  material  consists  of 
clean  river  sand  the  grains  of  which  are  cemented  with  the 
silicate  of  lime.  To  effect  this  union  a  silicate  of  soda  is 
fonned,  by  digesting  common  flints  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  in  iron  air-tight  cylindrical  vessels,  by  means  of  steam, 
under  a  pressure  oi  seventy  pounds,  which  circulates  through 
a  coil  of  iron  pipes.  The  sand,  after  being  thoroughly  dried, 
is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  finely  gi-ound  carbonate 
of  lime  to  fill  the  voids  between  the  grains.  To  each  bushel 
of  this  mixture  a  galhm  of  the  silicate  is  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  loam  mill.  The  mixture  is  then 
moulded,  and  immediately  after  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium  is  thrown  over  it  with  ladles ;  the  moulded  blocks 
are  then  immersed  in  the  solution,  in  open  tanks,  which  is 
kept  boiling,  by  steam  passed  through  it  in  pipes,  for  several 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  blocks.     This  process  ex- 

Els  any  air  that  may  have  been  retained  in  the  blocks  and 
ciUtates  the  forming  of  the  silicate  of  calcium.  The  block 
i  then  taken  out  ana  the  chloride  of  sodium,  that  has  been 
fonned,  tlioroughly  washed  out  with  fresh  water  poured  over 
the  block. 

This  artificial  stone  is  found  to  be  very  hard,  and  some 
specimens  to  have  offered  as  great  a  resistance  to  rupture,  by 
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compression  and  extension,  as  the  best  sandstones  and  mar 
bles. 

168.  General  Gillmore  in  his  Report,  Professional  Papers. 
Corps  of  Engineers^  No.  19,  gives  the  following  account  of 
Mton-Coignet  or  agglom^re. 

Beton  Agglomere.  This  name  is  given  to  a  beton  of 
very  superior  quality,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  an  artificial 
stone  or  great  strength  and  hardness,  wliich  has  resulted  fi-oin 
the  experiments  and  researches,  extending  through  many 
years,  of  M.  Fran9ois  Coignet,  of  Paris. 

The  essential  conditions  which  must  be  carefully  obf^erved 
in  making  this  b^ton  are  as  follows : 

First.  Only  materials  of  the  first  excellence  of  their  kind, 
whether  common  or  hydraulic  lime,  or  hydraulic  cement,  can 
be  used  for  the  matrix. 

Second,  The  quantity  of  water  must  not  exceed  wliat  is 
barely  sufficient  to  convert  the  matrix  into  a  stiflF,  viscous  paste. 

Third,  The  matrix  must  be  incorporated  with  the  solid 
ingredients  by  a  thorough  and  prolonged  mixing  or  trituration, 
producing  an  artificial  stone  paste,  decidedly  incoherent  in 
character  until  compacted  by  pressure,  in  which  every  grain 
of  sand  and  gravel  is  completely  coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
the  paste.  There  must  be  no  excess  of  paste  when  the  matrix 
is  common  lime  alone.  With  hydraulic  lime  this  precaution 
is  less  important,  and  with  good  cement  it  is  unnecessary. 

Fourth.  The  b^ton  or  artificial  stone  is  formed  by  thorough- 
ly ramming  the  stone  paste,  in  thin,  suci^essive  layers,  with 
iron-shod  rammers. 

169.  The  materials  employed  in  making  his  b^ton  are 
sand,  common  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  and  Portland  cement. 

The  sand  should  be  as  clean  a^  that  ordinarily  required  for 
mortar,  for  stone  or  brick  masomy  of  good  quality.  Sand 
containing  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  clay  may  be  used  without 
washing,  ror  common  work,  by  proportionally  increasing  the 
amount  of  matrix.  Either  fine  or  coarse  sand  will  answer, 
or,  preferably,  a  mixture  of  both,  containing  gravel  as  large 
as  a  small  pea,  and  even  a  small  proportion  of  pebbles  as 
large  as  a  hazel  nut.  There  is  an  advantage  m  mixing 
several  sizes  together,  in  such  proportion  as  shall  reduce  the 
volume  of  voids  to  a  minimum.  Coarse  sand  makes  a  harder 
and  stronger  b^ton  than  fine  sand.  The  extremes  to  be 
avoided  are  a  too  minute  subdivision  and  weakening  of  the 
matrix,  by  the  use  of  fine  sand  only,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
undue  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  voids,  by  the  exclaaive 
use  of  coarse  sand,  on  the  other. 
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The  Biliciona  sandfi  are  considered  the  best,  though  all 
kinda  are  employed.  When  special  results  are  desired  in  the 
^ay  of  strength,  texture,  or  color,  the  sand  should  be  selected 
accordingly. 

170.  The  common  lime  should  be  air-slaked,  or,  better 
BtiU,  it  may  be  slaked  by    aspersion  with   the  minimum 

Snantity  of  water  that  will  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
er. It  should  be  passed  throuffh  a  fine  wire  screen  to 
exclude  all  lumps,  and  used  within  a  day  or  two  after 
Blaking,  or  else  kept  in  boxes  or  barrels  protected  from  the 
atmosphere. 

It  is  scarcely  practicable,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  employ  fat  lime  alone  as  the  matrix  of  b^ton  agglomere, 
particularly  in  monolithic  constructions,  in  consequence  of  its 
^rdy  induration.  Even  when  used  in  combination  with 
l^jdraalic  lime  or  cement  it  acts  as  a  diluent. 

pi  Attempts  to  make  beton  of  even  average  quality, 
^thout  good  nydraulic  ingredients,  have  failed  in  tlie  United 
States ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  character- 
istic excellence  can  be  attained,  after  the  lapse  of  weeks  or 
even  months,  by  a  mixture  of  this  character. 

172.  The  most  suitable  hydraulic  limes  are  those  derived 
from  the  argillaceous  limestones,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
iiiagnesian  or  argillo-magnesian  varieties.  These  limestones 
contain  before  burning  irom  15  to  25  per  cent. — ^generally 
less  than  20  per  cent— of  clay.  After  burning,  the  lime  is 
slaked  to  powder  by  aspersion  with  water,  and  sifted  to 
exclude  unslaked  lumps. 

Hydraulic  lime  cannot  be  considered  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  beton  agglomere,  except  in  comparison  with  common 
lime.  It  may  be  altogether  replaced  by  good  hydraulic 
cement,  or  it  mav  be  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  common  lime, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  cement.  A  stiff  paste  of  this  lime 
should  set  in  the  air  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  and 
sustain  a  wire  point  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
loaded  with  one  pound,  in  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 
Its  energy,  and  therefore  its  value,  varies  directlv  with  the 
amount  of  clay  which  it  contains,  which  generally  will  not 
exceed  20  per  cent,  before  burning,  although  it  may  reach  25 
per  cent.  jBeyond  this  point  the  burnt  stone  can  seldom  be 
reduced  by  slaking  and  becomes  a  cement. 

No  hydraulic  lime  of  this  variety  has  ever  been  manufac- 
tured m  the  United  States.  It  is  not  known  that  stone  suit- 
able for  it  exists  here. 

173.  The  heavy  slowHsetting  Portland  cements,  natural  or 
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artificial,  are  the  only  ones  suitable  for  Mton  agglomei^. 
They  are  manufactured  extensively  throughout  Europe. 

This  cement  is  produced  by  burning,  with  a  heat  of  great 
intensity  and  duration,  argillaceous  limestones,  containing 
from  20  to  22  per  cent  of  clay,  or  an  artificial  mixture  oi 
carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in  similar  proportions,  and  then 
reducing  the  product  to  fine  powder  between  millstones.  In 
this  condition  its  weight  should  not  fall  short  of  101  pounds 
and  will  seldom  exceed  128  pounds  to  the  bushel,  poured  in 
loosely  and  struck,  without  being  shaken  down  or  compacted. 
-Between  these  limits  additional  weight  may  always  be  con- 
ferred in  the  burning,  by  augmenting  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  heat ;  and  both  the  tensile  strength,  and  the 
time  required  to  set^  increase  directly  with  the  weight.  For 
example,  a  Portland  cement  weighing  100  pounas  to  the 
United  States  bushel,  that  will  set  in  half  an  hour,  and  sus- 
tain when  seven  days  old  a  tensile  strain  of  200  pounds  on  a 
sectional  area  of  one  square  inch,  would  have  its  time  for 
setting  increased  to  four  or  five  hours,  and  its  tensile  strength 
to  about  400  pounds,  if  burnt  to  weigh  124  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  An  increase  in  weight  of  24  pounds  to  the  bushel 
nearly  doubles  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  Portland 
cement. 

When  the  matrix  of  b^ton  agglom^r^  is  Portland  cement 
alone,  it  is  customary  to  prolong  the  process  of  trituration,  in 
order  to  retard  the  set ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  the  mixture 
may  be  passed  through  the  mill  twice  or  even  three  times, 
witn  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  more  between  each  mixing. 
This  course  is  specially  desirable  when  the  cement  weighs 
less  than  100  hundred  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is  correspond- 
ingly quick-setting. 

174.  English  engineers  generally  require  that  the  cement 
shall  be  ground  so  fine  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  it  shall 
pass  a  No.  30  wire  sieve,  of  36  wires  to  the  lineal  inch,  and 
shall  weigh  not  less  than  106  pounds  to  the  struck  bushel, 
when  loosely  poured  into  the  measure.  When  made  into  a 
stiff  paste  without  sand,  it  should  be  capable  of  sustaining 
without  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  400  pounds  on  a  sectional 
area  IJ  inch  square,  or  2J  square  inches  (equal  to  178 
pounds  to  the  sectional  square  inch),  seven  days  after  being 
moulded  the  sample  being  immersed  six  of  these  days  in 
fresh  water. 

175.  Experience  has  repeatedly  demonstrated,  and  they 
have  become  well  recognized  facts,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
uniformly  good  beton  or  artificial  stone,  with  sand,  and 
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Cither  hydranlic  lime  or  Poiiland  cement,  or  both,  it  is  neees- 
8ary^ 

Mrgt,  To  reflate,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  amount  of 
water  employea  in  the  manufacture  thereof. 

Second.  K)  obtain,  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  water,  the 
cementing  material  or  matrix  in  a  state  of  plastic  or  viscous 
paste. 

Third.  To  cause  each  grsin  of  sand  or  gravel  to  be  entire- 
ly lubricated  with  a  thin  nlm  or  coating  of  this  paste ;  and 

Fourth.  To  bring  each  and  every  grain  into  close  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  tnose  which  surround  it. 

It  is  also  equally  true,  that  the  best  results  possible  to  be 
produced  from  any  given  materials  will  be  attained  when  the 
above-named  conditions  are  enforced. 

176.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  cementing  material,  of 
suitable  quality  for  b^ton  agglom^r^,  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods and  machinery  used  for  making  mortars ;  for  if  we  take 
the  powder  of  hydraulic  lime  or  ^Portland  cement,  and  add 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  paste  by 
the  usual  treatment,  it  will  usually  contain  so  much  moisture, 
even  after  being  incorporated  with  the  sand,  that  it  cannot  be 
compacted  by  ramming,  but  will  yield  under  the  repeated 
blows  of  the  rammer  like  jelly.  If  the  quantity  of  water  be 
reduced  to  that  point  which  would  render  the  mixture,  with 
the  usual  treatment,  susceptible  of  being  thoroughly  compact- 
ed by  rammers,  much  ox  the  cementmg  substance  will  r^ 
maiu  more  or  less  inert,  and  will  perform  but  indifferently 
well  the  functions  of  a  matrix. 

177.  To  prepare  the  matrix,  there  is  taken  of  the  hydrau- 
lic lime  or  cement  powder,  say  one  hundred  parts,  by  meas- 
nre,  and  of  water  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  or  forty  parts, 
which  should  be  the  smallest  amount  that  will  accomplish 
the  object  in  view.  These  are  introduced  together  into  a 
suitable  mill,  acting  upon  the  materials  by  both  compression 
and  friction,  and  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  prolonged 
trituration,  until  the  result  is  a  plastic,  viscous,  and  sticky 
paste,  of  a  peculiar  character,  in  both  its  physical  appearance 
and  tlie  manner  in  which  it  comports  itself  under  the  subse- 
quent treatment  with  rammers.  There  would  appear  to  be 
no  mystery  in  this  part  of  the  process,  yet  the  excellence  of 
the  \)6Um  agglomere  is  greatly  dependent  on  its  proper 
execution. 

If  too  much  water  be  used,  the  mixture  cannot  be  suitably 
Runmed:  if  too  little,  it  will  be  deficient  in  strength. 

178.  The  sand  should  be  deprived  of  surplus  moisture, 
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although  it  is  not  necesBary  that  It  be  absolntely  dry.  A  nni- 
form  Btate  of  moisture  or  dryness  should  be  aimed  at,  in 
order  that  ^e  proper  quantity  of  water  may  be  added  with 
certainty. 

179.  The  matrix  in  paste,  and  the  sand,  having  beeti  mix- 
ed together  in  the  desired  proportions  {given  hereafter),  are 
then  introduced  into  a  powerful  mill,  and  subjected  to  n 
thorough  and  energetic  trituration  until,  without  the  addition 
of  more  water,  the  paste  presents  the  desired  degree  of  homo- 
geneity and  plasticity. 

When,  for  any  special  purpose,  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
into  the  mixture  a  quantity  of  Portland  cement,  in  order  to 
increase  tlie  hai'dness  or  the  rapidity  of  induration,  it  liad 
better  be  added  during  the  process  of  trituration,  mixed  with  the 
requisite  increment  of  water,  so  that  after  proper  mixing  the 
whole  material  will  present  the  appearance  or  a  short  paste, 
or  pasty  powder,  which  is  qnite  characteristio  of  this  process 
of  manipulation. 

In  ordinary  practice,  when  sand  and  hydraulic  lime  only 
are  employed,  it  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well  to  mix 
the  two  together  dry,  with  shovels,  and  then  spread  them  out 
on  the  floor  and  sprinkle  them  with  the  requisite  minimnm 
amonnt  of  water.  The  dampened  mixture  is  then  shoveled 
info  the  mill  and  triturated,  as  already  described. 

When  a  portion  of  Portland  cement  is  used,  it  may  also  be 
incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients  before  the  water  ia 
added,  or  introduced  into  the  mixture  in  the  mill,  as  may  be 
preferred. 

When  Portland  alone  ia  used  for  the  matrix,  the  process  is 
the  same  as  when  lime  alone  is  used,  except  that  the  tritura- 
tion should  be  more  prolonged,  especially  if  the  cement  be 
rather  light  and  quick -setting. 

Having  both  equally  at  command,  the  following  propor- 
tions are  employed  for  divers  purposes,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  trie  quality  of  the  materials : 
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It  will  rarely  occur  that  the  proportions  givea  in  the  two 
eolamns  on  the  right  of  the  above  table  neea  be  used.     They 
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tre  suitable  for  ornamented  blocks,  requiring  removal  and 
liandling  a  day  or  two  after  being  made. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  too  much  water  has  been 
introduced  in  the  preparation  of  the  paste.  A  proper  correct- 
iTe,  in  such  case,  is  the  intix>duction  into  the  mill  ox  a  suitable 
quantity  of  each  of  the  ingredients,  mixed  together  dry  in  the 
required  proportions. 

Bj  employing  none  but  white  sand  and  the  liffhter-colored 
varieties  of  lime  and  cement,  a  stone  closely  imitating  white 
marble  may  be  made,  while,  by  the  introduction  of  coloring 
matter  into  the  paste,  such  as  ochres,  oxides,  carbonates,  etc., 
or  fragments  of  natural  stones,  any  variations  in  shade  or  tex- 
ture may  be  produced,  from  the  most  delicate  bufE  and  drab, 
to  the  darkest  grays  and  browns. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  more  convenient  to  measure 
the  ingredients  directly  into  the  mill,  alternating  with  the 
different  materials,  in  regular  order,  using  for  the  purpose 
measures  of  various  sizes,  corresponding  with  the  required 
proportions. 

When  it  is  specially  desirable  to  obtain  stone  of  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  strength  and  hardness,  the  paste  may  be  re- 
turned a  second  or  even  a  third  time  to  the  mill,  but  in  all 
cases  the  mass  must  be  brought  to  the  characteristic  state  of 
incoherent  pasty  powder,  or  short  paste. 

180.  The  materials,  after  being  mixed  to  a  state  of  pasty 
powder,  have  to  be  agglomerated  in  moulds,  in  order  to  become 
Wton  or  artificial  stone.  In  other  words,  the  grains  of  sand 
and  gravel,  each  coated  all  over  with  a  thin  film  of  the  matrix 
—entirely  exliausting  the  matrix  thereby — have  to  be  brought 
into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  each  other.  This  is  ac- 
eompUshed  by  ramming  the  paste  in  thin,  successive  layers, 
in  a  mould  of  the  form  and  dimensions  required  for  the  stone, 
and  made  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  heavy  pressure 
from  within,  and  of  being  taken  apart  at  pleasure. 

Into  this  mould,  supposing  it  to  be  for  a  detached  building 
block,  and  not  for  monolithic  masonry,  a  quantity  of  the  stone 
paste  is  thrown  with  a  shovel,  and  spread  out  in  a  layer  from 
H  to  2  inches  thick.  It  is  then  thoroughly  compacted  by  the 
repeated  and  systematic  blows  of  an  iron-shod  rammer,  until 
the  stratum  of  material  is  reduced  to  about  one-third  its  origi- 
nal thickness.  When  this  is  done,  its  surface  is  scratched  or 
roughened  up  with  an  iron  rake,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect 
bond  with  the  succeeding  stratum,  and  more  of  the  material  is 
added  and  packed  in  the  same  manner.  This  process  is  con- 
tinued ontil  the  mould  is  full.    The  upper  surface  is  then 
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stmck  with  a  straightedge,  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel, 
after  which  the  full  mould  may  at  onwe  be  turned  over  on  a 
bed  of  sand,  and  the  bottom,  side,  and  end  pieces  removed. 
The  block  is  then  finished.  If  small,  such  ae  one  man 
i-AQ  handle,  it  may  be  safely  removed  after  one  day.  LaT^r 
pieces,  like  sills,  lintels,  st«ps,  platforms,  etc,  should  be  allowed 
a  longer  time  to  harden,  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
weight. 

lu  case  of  monolithic  masonry,  the  moulds  usually  consist 
of  a  aeries  of  planks  placed  one  above  the  other  horizontally, 
and  supportea  against  exterior  uprights,  so  arranged  aa  to  give 
the  required  form  to  the  work  under  construction.  These 
planks  are  raised  up  as  the  wall  progresses,  so  that  each  day's 
■work  shall  unite  intimately  with  that  of  the  previous  day,  pro- 
ducing a  smooth  and  even  surface,  without  joints,  ridges,  or 
marks  of  any  kind. 

A  characteristic  property  of  this  stone  paste,  when  prop- 
erly mixed,  is  that  it  does  not  assume  a  jelly-like  motion  when 
rammed. 

Its  degree  of  moisture  must  be  precisely  such  that  the  effect 
of  each  blow  of  the  rammer  shall  be  distinct,  local,  and  per- 
manent, without  disturbing  the  contiguous  material  compacted 
by  previous  blows.  If  it  be  too  moist,  the  mass  will  shake 
like  wet  clay,  and  if  it  be  too  dry,  it  will  break  up  around  the 
rammer  like  sand.  In  either  case  the  materials  cannot  be 
compacted  and  agglomerated  in  that  manner  and  to  that 
degree  which  is  characteristic  of,  and  peculiar  to,  b^ton  agglo- 
mer^. 

In  monolithic  buildings  of  this  h^ton,  it  is  customary  to 
construct  all  the  flues,  pipes,  and  other  openings  for  heating 
and  ventilating,  and  for  conveying  water,  gas,  and  smoke,  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  by  using  movable  cores  of  the  re- 
quired size  and  form,  around  which  the  material  is  packed. 
As  the  work  progresses  the  cores  are  moved  up. 

Ornamental  work  of  simple  design  may  be  placed  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  by  attaching  the  moulds  to  the  plank- 
ing which  gives  form  to  the  wall. 

More  elaborate  designs,  especially  if  they  are  of  bold  relief, 
like  cornices,  and  hoods  for  windows  and  doors,  had  better  be 
moulded  in  detached  pieces  some  days  in  advance,  and  hoisted 
into  position  when  required. 

18L  All  kinds  of  masonry  in  thin  walls,  whether  of  brick, 
atone,  common  concrete,  or  b^ton  agglom^r^,  are  liable  to 
crack  from  unequal  settlement,  or  from  the  expansion  and 
contraction  due  to  ordinary  changes  of  temperature.     In 
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houses,  snch  cracks  are  more  to  be  apprehended  at  the  re-en- 
tering angles  of  the  exterior  walls,  and  at  the  junctions  of  the 
exterior  and  partition  walls,  than  elsewhere.  In  concrete  or 
b^ton  masonry  such  cracks  may  be  prevented  in  a  great 
measure,  without  inconvenience  and  at  a  nominal  cost,  by  em- 
bedding and  incorporating  in  the  work  as  it  progresses, 
at  the  angles  and  junctions  referred  to,  pieces  of  old  scrap- 
iron  of  irregular  snape,  such  as  bolts,  rings,  hooks,  clamps, 
wire,  etc. 

Any  masonry  of  fair  quality,  constructed  in  large  masses 
with  special  reference  to  inertia,  whether  to  resist  uie  thrusts 
of  earthen  embankments,  the  statical  pressure  of  water,  the 
force  of  the  current  in  running  streams,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, possesses  a  degree  of  ultimate  strength  much  greater 
than  tne  usual  factor  of  safety  would  require,  and  largely  in 
excess  of  any  strain  that  it  would  ever  have  to  sustain.  This 
excess  of  strength,  or  rather  the  material  which  confers  it,  may 
be  readily  saved  in  works  built  of  b^ton  agglom^re,  by  leaving 
lai^  hollows  or  voids  in  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and  filling  them 
up  with  sand  or  heavy  earth. 

Even  if  the  voids  remain  unfilled,  a  hollow  wall  is  more 
stable  than  a  solid  one  containing  the  same  quantity  of  ma- 
terial, for  the  reason  that  the  moments  of  the  forces  which 
confer  stability  are  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

182.  Durability.  The  densest  mortars  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  given  materials  are  the  best,  and  the  use  of  a 
I^trge  amount  of  water  is  incompatible  with  the  condition  of 
density. 

The  best  pointing  mortaf ,  indeed,  is  a  bdton  agglom^r^,  an- 
swering fully  to  the  description  of  that  material,  being  pre- 
pared with  a  small  proportion  of  water,  and  applied  by  caulk- 
mg  it  into  the  joints.  In  northern  climates  it  has  to  sustain 
the  severest  tests  to  which  masonry  of  any  description  can  be 
exposed ;  to  alternations  of  cold  and  heat,  moisture  and  dry- 
u^  freezing  and  thawing. 

B^ton  ag^om^r^,  when  the  volume  of  matrix  is  so  adjsuted 
that  the  voids  in  the  sand  are  completely  filled — say  m  the 
proportion  generally  of  one  of  the  matrix  to  two  and  a 
nail  or  three  of  sand — ^becomes  in  process  of  time  as  imper- 
yioufl  to  water  as  many  of  the  compact  natural  stones,  wnile 
its  matured  strength  exceeds  that  of  the  best  qualities  of 
sandstone,  some  ot  the  granites,  and  many  of  the  limestones 
and  marbles. 

Chemical  tests  have  shown  this  b^ton  to  be  practically  im- 
pervious to  water. 
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This  material,  therefore,  poBeeesee  all  the  cLar&cterietie 
properties  of  durability,  being  dense,  hard,  Btrong,  aud  boino- 
geneouB ;  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  supp06> 
ing  that  it  may  not,  with  entire  safety,  be  applied  to  outdoor 
constructions,  even  in  the  most  northerly  portions  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  injured  by  freezing  before  it  has  had  time  to  set  Im- 
portant works  should  not,  therefore,  be  executed  during  the 
winter  in  cold  climates. 

The  effect  of  freezing  on  newlv  made  b^ton  is  to  detach  a 
thin  scale  from  the  exposed  surface,  pix>ducing  a  rough  and 
nnsightly  appearance ;  but  the  injury  does  not  extend  into  the 
mass  of  the  material,  unless  the  frost  be  very  intense. 

In  monolithic  constructions,  the  plank  coffre  affords  suffi- 
cient protection  to  the  face  serf  acen  of  tlie  work  against  mod- 
erate frost,  and,  when  the  temperature  ranges  generally  not 
much  lower  than  the  freezing  point  during  the  day,  work 
may  be  safely  carried  on,  if  care  be  taken  to  cover  over  the 
new  material  at  night.  After  it  has  once  set,  and  has  had  a 
few  hours  to  harden,  neither  severe  frost,  nor  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing,  has  any  pei'ceptible  effect  upon  it,  and, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  it  is  much  less  liable  to 
injury  from  these  causes,  and  requires  fewer  precautioTU 
for  it«  protection  against  them,  than  common  hydraulic  ccm- 
crete. 

Monolithic  constructions  in  b^ton  agglom^r^  may  ad^-aQ• 
tageously  be  carried  on  whenever  it  is  not  too  cold  to  lay  first- 
class  brick  masonry. 

In  Paris  and  vicinity  operations  are  not  generally  suspended 
during  the  winter,  unless  the  cold  be  unusually  severe  for  that 
climate. 

Pieces  of  statuary,  and  other  specimens  ornamented  with 
delicate  tracery,  have  been  exposed  for  iive  consecutive  wintere 
to  tlie  weather  in  New  Torit  City,  without  undergoing  the 
eli^test  perceptible  change. 

The  power  possessed  by  b^ton  agglom^r^  of  resisting  the 
solvent  action  of  salts  (principally  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  soda)  and  certain  gases  cotitamed  in  sea  water,  rests  u^Kin 
analogy  rather  than  upon  proof  based  upon  adequate  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

Eminent  European  engineers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  Portland 
cement  concrete,  mixed  with  a  comparatively  large"  dose  of 
water,  for  very  important  submarine  constructions.  The 
matrix  of  this  concrete  possesses  less  density  and  strenertl) 
than  that  of  beton  agglomeit^,  and  if  the  lime  be  excluded 
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from  the  latter,  the  induration  in  the  two  cases  would  be  due 
to  precisely  the  same  chemical  action.  The  materials  are 
indeed  identical  in  composition  under  this  condition,  with  the 
excepticm  that  there  is  an  excess  of  water,  and  consequently 
an  element  of  weakness,  in  the  English  concrete,  which  does 
not  attach  to  the  b^ton.  The  durability  of  the  latter  in  sea 
water,  without  beiiig  mnch  discussed,  has  been  very  generally 
conceded. 

Monolithic  constructions  under  water  cannot  be  executed 
in  hiUm  a^glom^r^,  for  the  reason  that  the  prescribed  ram- 
ming in  thm  lavei's  would  necessarily  have  to  be  omitted,  and 
eome  otlier  mode  of  compacting  the  mixture  followed.  This 
material,  however,  when  laid  green  through  water,  loses  its 
distinct  name  and  character,  as  w^ell  as  its  superior  strength 
and  hardness,  and  becomes  common  b^ton  or  concrete,  with 
theeoarser  ballast  omitted.  Its  use  in  this  form  certainly 
offers  no  advantaged  with  regard  to  strength,  while  in  point 
of  economy  the  usual  proportions  of  matrix,  sand  and  shingle, 
or  broken  stone,  is*  preferable. 

183.  Adherence  of  Mortar.  The  force  with  which  mor- 
tars in  general  adhere  to  other  materials,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  material,  its  texture,  and  the  state  of  the  sur- 
face to  which  the  mortar  is  applied. 

184.  Mortar  adheres  most  strongly  to  brick ;  and  more 
feebly  to  wood  than  to  any  other  material.  Among  stones, 
its  adhesion  to  limestone  is  generally  greatest;  and  to  basalt 
&nd  sandstones,  least.  Among  stones  of  the  same  class,  it 
adheres  generally  better  to  the  porous  and  coarse-grained, 
than  to  the  compact  and  fine-grained.  Among  surfaces,  it 
adheres  more  strongly  to  the  rough  than  to  the  smcxjth. 

185.  The  adhesion  of  common  mortar  to  brick  and  stone, 
for  the  first  few  years,  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  its  own 
particles.  The  force  with  which  hydraulic  cement  adheres 
to  the  same  materials,  is  less  than  that  of  the  cohesion  be- 
tween its  own  particles  ;  and,  from  some  recent  experiments 
of  Colonel  Pasley,  on  this  subject,  it  would  seem  that  hy- 
dranlic  cement  adheres  with  nearly  the  same  force  to  polished 
imfaces  of  stone  as  to  rough  surfaces. 

188.  From  experiments  made  by  Rondelet,  on  the  adhesion 
of  common  mortar  to  stone,  it  appears  that  it  required  a  force 
varying  from  15  to  30  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  applied 
peipendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint,  to  separate  the  mortar 
and  stone  after  six  months  union ;  whereas  only  5  pounds  to 
the  sqnare  inch  was  required  to  separate  the  same  surfaces, 
when  applied  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  joint. 
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IVnn  experiments  made  by  Colonel  Paelej,  he  concladee 
that  the  adhesive  force  of  hydraulic  cement  to  stone,  may  be 
taken  ae  high  as  125  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  when  tiie 
joint  has  had  time  to  narden  throughout ;  but,  he  remarbs, 
that  as  in  large  joints  the  exterior  part  of  the  joint  may  have 
hardened  while  the  interior  still  remains  soft^  it  is  not  safe  to 
eetimate  the  adhesive  force,  in  such  cases,  higher  than  from 
30  to  40  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 


187.  The  term  Mastic  is  generally  applied  to  artificial  or 
natural  comhiuations  of  bituminous  or  resinous  substances 
with  other  ingredients.  They  are  converted  to  various  uses 
in  constructions,  either  as  cements  for  other  materials,  or  as 
coatings,  to  render  them  impervious  to  water. 

188.  Bituminous  Mastic.  The  knowledge  of  tliis  ma- 
terial dates  back  to  an  early  period ;  but  it  is  only  within, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  few  years  that  it  has  come  into 
common  use  in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  most  usual 
form  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  ie  a  combination  of  min- 
eral tar  and  powdered  bituminous  limestone. 

189.  The  localities  of  each  of  these  substances  are  very 
numerous ;  but  they  are  cliiefly  broiight  into  the  market  from 
several  places  in  Switzerland  and  France,  where  these  min- 
erals are  found  in  great  abuudance ;  the  most  noted  being 
Val-de-Travers  in  Switzerland,  and  Seyssel  in  France. 

190.  The  mineral  tar  is  usually  obtained  by  boiling  in 
water  a  soft  sandstone,  called  by  ^e  French  Titolasse,  which 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  tar.  In  this  process,  the  tar 
is  disengaged  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  earthy  matter  remains  at 
the  bottom.  An  analysis  of  a  rich  specimen  of  the  Seyssel 
bituminous  sandstone  gave  the  following  results: — 

Bitniniuoaa  oil 0861  t,jj ,„« 

Carbon 02O  f  ^•*™^ ''** 

Qo&rtzj  graiiiB 690 

CslcMeouB  gtuiu 204 
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VSL  The  bituminous  limestone  which,  when  reduced  to  a 
powdered  state,  is  mixed  with  the  mineral  tar,  is  known  at  the 
localities  mentioned  by  the  name  of  aaphaUum,  an  appellation 
which  is  now  usually  given  to  the  mastic.  This  limestone  oc- 
cnrs  in  the  secondary  formations,  and  is  found  to  contain 
various  proportions  of  bitumen,  varying  mostly  from  3  to  15 
per  cent,  with  the  other  ordinary  minerals,  as  argile,  etc., 
which  are  met  with  in  this  formation. 

V^  The  clay  contained  in  asphaltic  rock,  as  it  is  not  im- 

Eregnated,  like  the  carbonate  oi  lime,  with  the  bitumen,  is 
uitful,  causing,  at  times,  the  cracks  seen  in  asphaltic  pave- 
meuts. 

Some  rocks  contain  an  oily  element,  like  petroleum,  which, 
rendering  the  mastic  made  from  them  too  fat,  must  first  be 
distilled  out 

193.  The  bituminous  mastic  is  prepared  from  these  two 
materials  by  heating  the  mineral  tar  in  cast-iron  or  sheet-iron 
boilers,  and  stirring  in  the  proper  proportion  of  the  powdered 
limestone.  This  operation,  although  very  simple  in  its  kind, 
requires  great  attention  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
in  managing  the  fire,  as  the  mastic  maybe  injured  by  too  low, 
or  too  high  a  degree  of  heat.  The  best  plan  appeal's  to  be,  to 
apply  a  brisk  fire  until  the  boiling  liquid  commences  to  give 
out  a  thin  whitish  vapor.  The  lire  is  then  moderated  and 
kept  at  a  nuif orm  state,  and  the  powdered  stone  is  gradually 
added,  and  mixed  in  with  the  tar  by  stirring  the  two  well  to- 
gether. When  the  temperature  has  been  raised  too  high,  the 
neated  mass  gives  out  a  yellowish  or  brownish  vapor,  in  this 
state  it  shoula  be  stirred  rapidly,  and  be  removed  at  once  from 
the  fire. 

194.  The  asphaltic  stone  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  roasting  it  m  vessels  over  a  fire,  or  by  ffrinding  it  dovni  in 
the  ordinary  mortar-mill.  For  roasting,  the  stone  is  first  re- 
duced to  fragments  the  size  of  an  egs.    These  fragments  are 

Sut  into  an  iron  vessel ;  heat  is  applied,  and  the  stone  is  re- 
uced  to  powder  by  stirring  it  and  breaking  it  up  with  an 
iron  instniment.  Tnis  process  is  not  only  less  economical  than 
grinding,  but  the  material  loses  a  portion  of  its  tar  from 
evaporation,  besides  being  liable  to  injury  from  too  great  a 
degree  of  heat.  For  grinding,  the  stone  is  first  broken  as  for 
roasting.  Care  should  be  taken,  during  the  process,  to  stir  the 
mass  frequently,  otherwise  it  may  form  into  a  cake.  Cold  dry 
weather  is  the  best  season  for  this  operation ;  the  stone,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather. 
185.  Owing  to  the  variable  quantity  of  mmeral  tar  in 
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bituminons  limestone,  the  beet  proportions  of  tlie  tar  and 
powdered  stone  for  bituminous  mastic  cannot  be  assigned  bft- 
forehand.  Three  or  four  per  cent,  too  much  of  tar  is  said  to 
impair  both  the  durability  and  tenacity  of  the  mB£tic ;  while 
too  small  a  quantity  is  equally  prejudicial,  (ieiierally,  fr(Bn 
eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  tar,  by  weight,  has  been  found  to 
yield  a  favorable  result. 

196.  Mastics  have  been  formed  by  mixing  vegetable  tar, 
pitch,  and  other  resinous  substances,  with  litliarge,  powdered 
brick,  powdered  limestone,  etc. ;  but  the  results  obtained  have 
generally  been  inferior  to  thoee  from  bituminous  mafltic, 

197.  Mineral  tar  is  more  durable  than  vegetable  tar,  and  on 
this  account  it  has  been  used  alone  as  a  coating  for  other 
materials,  but  not  with  the  same  success  ae  mastic.  Employed 
in  this  way  the  tar  in  time  becomes  dry  and  peels  off ;  where- 
as, in  the  foim  of  mastic,  the  hard  matter  with  which  it  is 
mixed  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  oily  poi-tion  of  the  tar, 
and  thus  promotes  its  durability. 

198.  The  uses  to  which  bituminous  mastic  is  applied  are 
daily  increasing.  It  has  been  nsed  for  paving  in  g  variety  of 
forms  either  as  a  cement  for  large  blocks  of  stone,  or  as  the 
matrix  of  a  concrete  formed  of  small  fragments  of  stone  or 
gravel ;  as  a  pointing,  it  is  found  to  be  more  serviceable,  for 
some  purposes,  than  hydraulic  cement ;  it  forms  one  of  the  best 
wat«r-tignt  coatings  for  ciatenis,  cellars,  the  cappings  of  ai-cbes, 
terraces,  and  other  similar  rootings  now  in  use ;  and  is  a  good 
preservative  agent  for  wood-work  exposed  to  wet  or  damp. 


199.  This  material  is  properly  an  artificial  stone,  formed  by 
submitting  coramou  clay,  which  has  undei^ne  suitable  pre- 
paration, to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  aenii- 
vi trifled  state. 

Brick  may  be  used  for  neaily  all  the  purposes  to  which 
stone  is  applicable  ;  for  when  carefully  made,  its  strength,  hard- 
ness, and  durability,  are  but  little  uiferior  to  tlie  more  ordinary 
Idnds  of  building  stone.  It  remains  unchanged  under  the  ex 
tremes  of  temperature  j  resists  the  action  of  water ;  setsfirmljr 
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and  promptly  with  mortar;  and  being  both  cheaper  and 
lighter  than  stone,  is  preferable  to  it  for  many  kinds  of  Btruc- 
tares,  as  arches,  the  walls  of  houses,  &c 

200.  The  art  of  brick-makins  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
Qflefol  arts,  and  does  not  properly  belong  to  that  of  the  en- 
gineer. But  as  the  engineer  may  at  times  be  obliged  to  pre- 
pare this  material  himself,  the  following  outline  of  the  process 
may  prove  of  service. 

fiOL  The  best  brick  earth  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
clay  and  sand,  deprived  of  pebbles  of  every  kind,  but  par- 
ticolarly  of  those  which  contain  lime,  and  pyritous  or  other 
metallic  substances;  as  these  substances,  when  in  lar^e 
quantities,  and  in  the  form  of  pebbles,  act  as  fluxes,  and  oe- 
Btroy  the  shape  of  the  brick,  ana  weaken  it  by  causing  cavities 
and  cracks;  but  in  small  quantities,  and  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  earth,  they  assist  the  vitrification,  and  give  it 
a  more  uniform  character. 

202.  Good  brick  earth  is  frequently  found  in  a  natural 
rtate,  and  requires  no  other  preparation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  brick-maker.  When  he  is  obliged  to  prepare  the  earth  by 
mixing  the  pure  clay  and  sand,  direct  experiments  should  in 
all  cases  be  made,  to  ascertain  the  proper  proportions  of  the 
two.  If  the  clay  is  in  excess,  the  temperature  required  to 
semi-vitrify  it  will  cause  it  to  warp,  shrmk,  and  crack ;  and 
if  there  is  an  excess  of  sand,  complete  vitritication  will  ensue^ 
tinder  similar  circumstances. 

203.  The  quality  of  the  brick  depends  as  much  on  the 
care  bestowed  on  its  manufacture,  as  on  the  quality  of  the 
earth.  The  first  stage  of  the  process  is  to  free  the  earth  from 
pebbles,  which  is  most  effectually  done  by  digging  it  out  early 
m  the  autumn,  and  exposing  it  in  small  heaps  to  the  weather 
during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  heaps  are  carefully 
riddled,  if  necessary,  and  the  earth  is  then  in  a  proper  state 
to  be  kneaded  or  tempered.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
in  tempering  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  earth ;  no 
more  should  be  used  than  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  earth 
80  niastic  as  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  moulded  by  the 
worxman.  About  half  a  cubic  foot  of  water  to  one  of  the 
earth  is,  in  most  cases,  a  good  proportion.  If  too  much  water 
be  used,  the  brick  will  not  only  be  very  slow  in  drying,  but 
it  will,  in  most  cases,  crack,  owing  to  the  surface  becoming 
o<»npletely  dry  before  the  moisture  of  the  interior  has  had 
time  to  escape ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  the 
brick,  when  bumt^  will  be  either  entirely  unfit  for  use,  or  very 
weak. 
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204.  Machinery  is  now  coming  into  very  general  use  in 
moulding  brick :  it  ia  superior  to  manual  labor,  not  onlj 
from  the  labor  saved,  but  from  its  yielding  a  better  qaalit; 
of  briok,  by  giving  it  great  density,  which  adds  to  its 
strength. 

205.  Great  attention  is  requisite  in  drying  the  brick  before 
it  is  burned.  It  should  bej)laced,  for  this  purpose,  in  a  diy 
exposure,  and  be  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  wind 
and  Bun,  in  order  that  the  moisture  may  be  carried  off  slowly 
and  uniformly  from  the  entire  surface.  When  this  precau- 
tion is  not  taken,  the  brick  will  genenillv  crack  from  the  un- 
equal shrinking,  arising  from  one  part  drying  more  rapidly 
than  the  rest. 

206.  The  buming  and  cooling  should  be  done  with  equal 
care.  A  very  moderate  fire  should  be  applied  under  the  arcnes 
of  the  kiln  for  about  twen^-four  honrs,  to  expel  any  remain- 
ing rooistnre  from  the  raw  brick :  this  is  known  to  be  com- 
pletely effected  when  the  smoke  from  the  kiln  is  no  loneer 
black.  The  fire  is  then  increased  until  the  bricks  of  the 
arches  attain  a  white  heat ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  abate  in 
Borne  degree,  in  order  to  prevent  complete  vitrification ;  and 
it  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered  in  this  way  until  the 
burning  is  complete,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  examining 
the  bncks  at  the  top  of  the  kiln.  The  cooling  should  be 
slowly  effected  ;  otherwise  the  bricks  will  not  withstand  the 
effects  of  the  weather.  It  is  done  by  closing  the  months  of 
the  arches,  and  the  top  and  sides  of  the  ki!n,  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual manner  with  moist  clay  and  burnt  brick,  and  allow- 
ing the  kiln  to  remain  iu  this  state  until  the  warmth  has  sub- 
sided. 

207.  Brick  of  a  good  quality  exhibits  a  fine,  compact,  uni- 
form texture,  when  broken  across ;  gives  a  clear,  ringing 
sound,  when  sti'uck ;  and  is  of  a  cheny  red,  or  brownish 
color.  Three  varieties  are  found  in  the  kihi :  thoee  which 
form  the  arches,  denominated  arch  brick,  are  always  vitrified 
in  part,  and  present  a  grayish  glassy  appearance  at  one  end ; 
they  are  ^'ery  hard,  but  brittle,  of  mfenor  strength,  and  set 
badly  with  mortar;  those  from  the  interior  t3  the  Hln, 
naually  denominated  body,  hard,  or  cherry  brick,  are  of  the 
best  quality  ;  tliose  from  near  the  top  and  sides  are  generally 
underbumt,  and  are  denominated  soft,  pale,  or  sammil 
brick  ;  they  have  neither  sufficient  strength  nor  durability  for 
heavy  masonry,  nor  the  outside  courses  of  walls  which  are 
ezpoeed  to  the  weather. 

208.  The  quality  of  good  brick  may  be  improved  by  soak- 
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ing  it  for  some  days  in  water,  and  re-burning  it.  This  pro- 
cess increases  both  the  strength  and  durability,  and  renders 
the  brick  more  suitable  for  hydraulic  constructions,  as  it  is 
fonnd  not  to  imbibe  water  so  readily  after  having  under- 
gone it     •  V 

209.  The  size  and  form  of  bricks  present  but  trifling  varia- 
tions. They  are  generally  rectangular  parallelopipeds,  from 
eight  to  nine  inches  long,  from  four  to  four  and  a  naif  wide, 
and  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  thick.  Thin  brick  is 
generally  of  a  better  quality  than  thick,  because  it  can  be 
oried  and  burned  more  uniformly. 

1210.  Fire-brlok.  This  material  is  used  for  the  facing  of 
fomaces,  fireplaces,  &c.,  where  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
IB  to  be  sustained.  It  is  made  of  a  very  refractory  kind  of 
pure  clay,  that  remains  unchanged  by  a  degree  of  heat  which 
wonld  vitrify  and  completely  destroy  ordinaiy  brick.  A 
very  remarkable  brick  of  this  character  has  been  made  of 
agaric  mineral;  it  remains  unchanged  under  the  highest 
temperature,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  heat,  and  so 
li^t  that  it  will  float  on  water. 

211.  Tiles.  As  a  roof -covering,  tiles  are  in  many  respects 
Boperior  to  slate,  or  metallic  coverings.  They  are  strong  and 
durable,  and  are  very  suitable  for  the  covering  of  arches,  as 
their  great  weight  is  not  so  objectionable  here  as  in  the  case 
of  rocSs  formed  of  frames  of  timber. 

Tiles  should  be  made  of  the  best  potter's  clay,  and  be 
moulded  with  great  care,  to  give  them  the  greatest  density 
and  strength.  They  are  of  very  variable  form  and  size ;  the 
worst  being  the  flat  square  form,  as,  from  the  liability  of  the 
clay  to  warp  in  burning,  they  do  not  make  a  perfectly  water- 
tigl^t  covering. 
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212.  This  material  holds  the  next  rank  to  stone,  owing  to 
its  durability  and  strength,  and  the  very  general  use  made  of 
it  in  constructions.  T^  suit  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  en- 
gineer, the  tree  is  felled  after  having  attained  its  mature 
growth,  and  the  tnink,  the  larger  branches  that  spring  from 
ue  trunk,  and  the  main  parta  of  the  root,  are  cut  into  Buita- 
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ble  dimenBionfl  and  Bessoned,  in  which  state  the  terra  tm- 
her  Ib  applied  to  it  The  crooked,  or  oompaaa  timber  of  the 
branches  and  rootB  is  mostly  applied  to  the  purpoaes  of  Bhip- 
biiilding — for  the  knees  and  other  parts  of  the  frame-work  of 
veBsels  requiring  crooked  timber.  The  trunk  fomiBhes  all 
the  straight  timber. 

213,  Trunk.  The  trunk  of  a  fiiU-grown  tree  presente 
three  distinct  parta :  the  bark,  which  forme  the  exterior  coat- 
ing ;  the  sap-wood,  which  is  next  to  the  bark ;  the  heart,  or 
inner  part,  which  is  eaaily  distinguiahable  from  the  eap-wood 
by  its  greater  firmness  and  darker  color. 

314.  The  heart  forms  the  esBential  part  of  the  trunk,  as  a 
building  material.  The  sap-wood  poeeeasee  hut  little  strength 
and  is  subject  to  rapid  decay,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  ot 
fermentable  matter  contained  in  it ;  and  the  hark  is  not  only 
without  eti-ength,  but,  if  suffered  to  remain  on  the  tree  after 
it  is  felled,  it  liastens  the  decay  of  the  sap-wood  and  heart 

215.  Felling.  Trees  should  not  be  felled  for  timber  until 
they  have  attained  their  mature  growth,  nor  after  they  exhibit 
symptums  of  decline;  otherwise,  the  timber  will  be  less 
strong,  and  far  lees  durable.  Most  forest  trees  arrive  at  ma- 
turity between  fifty  and  one  hundred  years,  and  commence 
to  decline  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years. 
The  age  of  the  tree  can,  in  most  cases,  be  ascertained  either 
by  its  external  appearances,  or  by  cutting  into  the  centre  of 
tlie  trunk,  and  counting  the  rings,  or  layera,  of  the  sap  and 
heart,  as  a  new  ring  is  formed  each  year  in  the  process  of 
vegetation.  When  the  tree  commences  to  decline,  the  ex- 
tremiries  of  the  old  branches,  and  particularly  the  top,  exhibit 
signs  of  decay. 

216.  Trees  should  not  be  felled  while  the  sap  is  in  eircola 
tion ;  for  this  substance  is  of  a  peculiarly  fermentable  nature, 
and  therefore  very  prodnotive  of  destruction  to  the  wood. 
The  winter  months,  and  July,  are  the  seasons  in  which  trees 
are  felled  for  timber,  as  the  sap  is  generally  considered  as 
dormant  during  these  months.  This  pmctiee,  however,  is  in 
part  condemned  by  some  writers ;  and  the  recent  experiments 
of  M.  Boucherie,  in  France,  support  this  opinion,  and  indicate 
midsummer  and  autumn  as  the  seasons  in  which  the  sap  is 
least  active,  and  therefore  as  most  favorable  for  felling. 

217.  fflxdling  and  Barkiag.  As  the  sap-wood,  in  most 
trees,  forma  a  large  portion  of  the  trunk,  experiments  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  improWng  its  strength  and 
durability.  These  experiments  have  been  mostly  directed 
towards  the  manner  or  preparing  the  tree  before  felling  it 
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One  method  consists  in  gi/rdliTig^  or  making  an  incision  with 
an  axe  around  the  trank,  completely  through  the  sap-wood, 
and  Buffering  the  tree  to  stand  in  this  state  until  it  is  dead  ; 
the  other  consists  in  ha/rhing^  or  stripping  the  entire  trunk  of 
its  bark,  without  wounding  the  sap-wood,  early  in  the  spring, 
and  allowing  the  tree  to  stand  until  the  new  leaves  have  put 
forth  and  fwlen  before  it  is  felled.  The  sap-wood  of  trees, 
treated  by  both  of  these  methods,  was  found  very  much 
improved  in  hardness,  strength,  and  durability ;  the  results 
from  girdling  were,  however,  inferior  to  those  from  barking. 

218.  Methodfl  of  Seasoning.  The  seasoning  of  timber  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  its  durability,  but  to 
the  solioity  of  the  structure  for  which  it  may  be  used ;  as  a 
veiy  slight  shrinking  of  some  of  the  pieces,  arising  from  the 
seasoning  of  the  wood,  might,  in  many  cases,  cause  material 
injury,  if  not  complete  destruction  to  die  structure.  Timber 
is  considered  as  sufficiently  seasoned,  for  the  purposes  of  frame- 
work, when  it  has  lost  about  one-jSf th  of  the  weight  which  it 
has  in  a  green  state.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  season- 
ing timber :  they  consist  either  in  an  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
certain  period  in  a  sheltered  position,  wliich  is  termed  natu- 
ral  seasoning  ;  in  immersion  in  water,  termed  water  season" 
i»g;  or  in  boiling,  or  steaming. 

219.  For  natural  seasoning,  it  is  usually  recommended  to 
Btrip  the  trunk  of  its  branches  and  bark  immediately  upon 
felling,  and  to  remove  it  to  some  dry  position,  until  it  can  be 
sawed  into  suitable  scantling.  From  the  experiments  of  M. 
Boucherie,  just  cited,  it  womd  seem  that  better  results  would 
ensue  from  allowing  the  branches  and  bark  to  remain  on  the 
trunk  for  some  days  after  felling.  In  this  state,  the  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  tree  continuing  in  operation,  the  sap- vessels  will  be 
gradually  exhausted  of  sap  and  filled  with  air,  and  the  trunk 
tnus  better  prepared  for  the  process  of  seasoning.  To  com- 
plete the  seasoning,  the  sawed  timber  sliould  be  piled  under 
drying-sheds,  where  it  will  be  freely  exposed  to  the  circula- 
tion (3  the  air,  but  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  wind, 
nun,  and  sun.  By  taking  these  precautions,  an  equable  eva- 
poration of  the  moisture  will  take  place  over  the  entire  sur- 
face, which  will  prevent  either  wai'ping  or  splitting,  which 
necessarily  ensues  when  one  part  dries  more  rapidly  than  an* 
other.  It  is  further  recommended,  instead  of  piling  the 
pieces  on  each  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  that  they  be  laid 
on  cast-iron  supports  properly  prepared,  and  with  a  sufficient 
indination  to  facilitate  the  dripping  of  the  sap  from  one  end  ; 
and  that  heavy  round  timber  be  bored  through  the  centre,  to 
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itxpoEe  a  greater  surface  to  the  air,  as  it  has  been  fonnd  that 
it  cracks  more  in  seasoniDg  than  square  timber. 

Natural  reasoning  ia  preferable  to  any  other,  as  timber  sea- 
Boned  ill  this  way  is  both  stronger  and  more  durable  than  when 
prepared  by  any  artificial  process.  Most  timber  will  require, 
on  an  average,  about  two  years  to  become  fully  seasoned  in 
the  natural  way. 

220.  The  process  of  seasoning  by  immersion  in  water  is 
Blow  and  imperfect,  as  it  takes  years  toeaturat*  heavy  timber; 
and  the  soluble  matter  is  discharged  very  slowly,  and  chiefly 
from  the  exterior  layers  of  the  immersed  wood.  The  practice 
of  keeping  timber  in  water,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  its  sea- 
soning, has  been  condemned  as  of  doubtful  utility;  particn- 
larly  immersion  in  salt  water,  where  the  timber  is  liable  to  the 
inroads  of  those  two  very  destructive  inhabitants  of  our  waten, 
the  Limtwria  Terebrans  and  Teredo  Naiiolis ;  the  former 
of  which  rapidly  destroys  the  heaviest  logs,  by  gradually  eat- 
ing in  between  the  annual  rings ;  and  the  lattei,  the  well- 
known  skip-worm,  by  converting  timber  into  a  ^-cr feet  honey- 
comb state  by  its  numerous  perforations. 

221.  Steaming  is  mostly  in  use  for  ship-bnilding,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  soften  the  fibres,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
large  pieces  of  timber.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the  timber 
in  strong  steam-tight  cylinders,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam  long  enough  for  the  object  m  view ;  the 
period  usually  allowed  is  one  hour  to  each  inch  in  tliickness. 
Steaming  slightly  impairs  tlie  strength  of  timber,  bnt  renders 
it  less  subject  to  decay,  and  less  liable  to  warp  and  crack. 

222.  When  timber  is  used  for  posts  partly  embedded  in  the 
ground,  it  is  usual  to  char  the  part  embedaed,  to  preserve  it 
from  decay.  This  method  is  only  serviceable  when  the  timber 
has  been  previously  well  seasoned  ;  but  for  green  timber  it  is 
highly  injurious,  as  by  closing  the  ]>ores  it  prevents  the  evap- 
oi'ation  from  the  surface,  and  thus  causes  fermentation  and 
rapid  decay  within. 

223.  The  most  durable  timber  is  procured  from  trees  of  a 
close,  compact  texture,  which,  on  analysiB,  yield  the  largest 
quantity  of  carbon.  And  those  which  gi-ow  in  moist  and 
shady  localities  furnish  timber  which  is  weaker  and  leas  dnr 
able  than  that  from  trees  growing  in  a  dry,  open  exposure. 

224.  Defects  of  Timber.  Timber  is  subject  to  defects, 
arising  either  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
or  from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  Straieht^gi-ained  timber, 
free  from  knots,  is  superior  in  strength  and  quality  as  a  build- 
ing material  to  that  which  is  the  reverse. 
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226.  The  action  of  high  winds,  or  of  severe  frosts,  injures 
the  tree  while  standing :  the  former  separatii^  the  layers  from 
each  other,  forming  \mat  is  denominated  roued  timber  /  the 
latter  cracking  the  timber  in  several  places,  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre.  These  defects,  a^  well  as  those  arising  from 
worms,  or  age,  are  easily  seen  by  examining  a  cross  section  of 
the  trunk. 

226.  Wet  and  Dry  Rot.  The  wet  and  dry  rot  are  the 
most  eerions  causes  of  the  decay  of  timber ;  as  all  the  remedies 
thus  far  proposed  to  prevent  tnem  are  too  expensive  to  admit 
of  a  very  general  application.  Both  of  these  causes  have  the 
same  origin :  fermentation,  and  consequent  putrefaction.  The 
wet  rot  takes  place  in  wood  exposed,  alternately,  to  moisture 
and  dryness ;  and  the  dry  rot  is  occasioned  by  want  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  as  in  confined  warm  localities,  like  cellars 
and  the  more  confined  parts  of  vessels. 

Trees  of  rapid  growth,  which  contain  a  large  portion  of 
sap-wood,  and  timber  of  every  description,  when  used  green, 
wnere  there  is  a  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  decay  very 
rapidly  with  the  rot 

227.  Preservation  of  Timber.  JTumberless  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  many 
processes  for  this  purpose  have  been  patented,  both  ia  Europe 
and  this  country.  Several  of  these  processes  have  yielded 
the  most  satisfactory  results;  and  nearly  all  have  proved 
more  or  less  efficacious.  The  means  mostly  resorted  to  have 
been  the  saturation  of  the  timber  in  the  solution  of  some  salt 
with  a  metallic  or  earthy  base,  thus  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  soluble  matter  of  the  timber.  The  salts 
which  have  been  most  generally  tried  are,  the  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copper,  and  the  cnloride  of  mercury,  zinc,  or  calcium. 
The  results  obtained  from  the  chlorides  have  been  more  satis- 
factory than  those  from  the  sulphates ;  the  latter  class  of  salts 
with  metallic  bases  possess  undoubted  antiseptic  properties ; 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  freed  sulphuric  acid,  arising  from 
the  chemical  action  of  the  salt  on  the  wood,  impairs  the 
woody  fibre,  and  changes  it  into  a  substance  resembling 
carbon. 

228.  The  processes  which  have  come  into  most  general  use 
are  those  of  Mr.  Kyan  and  of  Sir  W.  Burnett,  called  after 
fte  patentees  kyanizi/ng  and  hurnetizvng.  Kyan's  process  is 
to  saturate  the  timber  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury ; 
using  for  the  solution  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  five  gallons  of 
water.  Burnett  uses  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  for 
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comtnon  pnrpoeee ;  and  a  more  highly  concentrated  Bolntion 
when  the  object  is  also  to  render  tlie  wood  incombnetible. 

229.  Ab  timber  under  the  ordinary  circumstancea  of  ira- 
tnereion  imbibes  the  solutions  very  slowly, amoreexpeditioiu, 
■fi  well  as  more  perfect  means  of  saturation  has  been  used  ot 
late,  which  coneista  in  placing  the  wood  to  be  prepared  in 
strong  wrought-iron  cylmders,  lined  with  felt  and  boards,  to 
protect  the  iron  from  the  action  of  the  solution,  where,  first 
by  exhausting  the  cylinders  of  air,  and  then  applying  a  strong 

Sressure  by  means  of  a  force-puinp,  the  liquid  is  forced  into 
te  sap  and  air  veflsels,  and  penetrates  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  timber. 

230.  Among  the  patented  processes  in  our  country,  that  of 
Mr.  Earle  has  received  moat  notice.  This  consists  in  boiling 
the  timber  in  a  solution  of  the  aulphates  of  copper  and  iron. 
Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  method. 
It  has  been  tried  for  the  preservation  of  timber  for  artillery 
carriages,  but  not  with  satisfactory  results. 

231.  M.  Boncherie,  to  whose  able  researches  on  this  subject 
reference  has  been  made,  noticing  the  slowness  with  which 
aqueous  solutions  were  imbibed  by  wood,  when  simply  im- 
mersed in  them,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  rendering 
the  vital  action  of  the  sap-vessels  subservient  to  a  thorougn 
impregnation  of  every  part  of  the  trunk  where  there  was  this 
vitality.  To  effect  this,  he  first  immersed  the  butt-end  of  a 
freshly-felled  tree  in  a  liquid,  and  found  that  it  was  diffused 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  tree  in  a  few  days,  by  the  action 
in  question.  But,  finding  it  difficult  to  manage  trees  of  some 
size  when  felled,  M.  Boucherie  next  attempted  to  saturate 
them  before  felling ;  for  which  purpose  he  bored  an  auger- 
hole  through  the  trunk,  and  made  a  saw-cut  from  the  anger- 
hole  ontwards,  on  each  side,  to  witliin  a  few  inches  of  the 
exterior,  leaving  enough  of  the  fibres  untouched  to  support 
the  tree.  One  end  of  the  auger-hole  was  then  stopped,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  saw-cut  on  the  exterior,  and  the  liquid  was 
introduced  by  a  tube  inserted  into  the  open  end  of  the  augei^ 
hole.  This  method  was  found  equally  efficacious  with  the 
first,  and  more  convenient. 

2^.  After  examining  the  action  of  the  various  neutral 
salts  on  the  soluble  matter  contained  in  wood,  M.  Boncherie 
was  led  to  try  the  impure  pyrolignite  of  iron,  both  from  its 
chemical  composition  and  its  cheapness.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  were  perfectly  satiafactory.  The  pyroli|i;nite  of 
iron,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fiftieth  in  weight  of  the  greem 
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wood,  was  found  not  only  to  preserve  the  wood  from  decay, 
bat  to  harden  it  to  a  very  high  degree. 

233.  Observing  that  the  pliability  and  elasticity  of  wood 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  moisture  contained  in  it, 
M.  Boucherie  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
improving  these  properties.  For  this  purpose  he  tried  solu- 
tions of  various  deliquescent  salts,  which  were  found  to  an- 
Bwer  the  end  proposed.  Among  these  solutions  he  gives  the 
preference  to  that  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  aSo,  when 
concentrated,  renders  the  wood  incombustible.  He  also  re- 
eommends  for  like  purposes  the  mother-water  of  salt-marshes, 
as  cheaper  than  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium. 
Timber  prepared  in  this  way  is  not  only  improved  in  elasticity 
and  pliability,  but  is  prevented  from  warping  and  cracking ; 
the  timber,  however,  is  subject  to  greater  variations  in  wei^t 
than  when  seasoned  naturally. 

234.  M.  Boucherie  is  of  opinion  that  the  earthy  chlorides 
will  also  act  as  preservatives,  but  to  insure  this  he  recom 
mends  that  they  be  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  pyrolignite  of 
iron. 

235.  From  other  experiments  of  M.  Boucherie,  it  appears 
that  the  sap  may  be  expelled  from  any  freshly-felled  timber 
by  the  pressure  of  a  liquid,  and  the  timber  be  impregnated 
as  thoroughly  as  by  the  preceding  processes.  To  effect  this, 
the  piece  to  be  saturated  is  placed  in  an  upright  position,  so 
that  the  sap  may  flow  readily  from  the  lower  end  ;  a  water- 
tight bag,  containing  the  liquid,  is  affixed  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, which  is  surmounted  by  the  liquid,  the  pressure  from 
which  expels  the  sap,  and  fills  the  sap-vessels  with  the  liquid. 
The  process  is  complete  when  the  liquid  is  found  to  issue  in  a 
pure  state  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stick. 

237.  Either  of  the  above  processes  msy  be  applied  in  im- 
pregnating timber  with  coloring  matter  tor  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  plan  recommendecT  by  M.  Boucherie  consists  in 
mtroducing  separatelv  the  solutions  by  the  chemical  union  of 
which  the  color  is  to  be  formed. 

236.  The  rapid  decay  of  railroad  sleepers  has  led  to  more 
recent  experiments  in  Europe,  where  timber  is  scarce  and 
dear.  Opinion  now  is  in  favor  of  impregnating  them  with 
creosote,  as  the  best  preservative  from  wet  rot 

239.  The  effect  of  time  on  the  durability  of  timber,  pre- 
pared by  any  of  the  various  chemical  processes  which  have 
]nst  been  detailed,  remains  to  be  seen ;  although  results  of 
the  moet  satisfactory  nature  may  be  looked  for,  considering 
the  severe  testa  to  which  most  of  them  have  been  submitted^ 
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by  exposure  in  situationB  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  destmo- 
tioii  of  ligDeous  substances. 
-+-  240.  Durability  of  TUnber.  The  durability  of  timber 
when  not  prepai-ed  by  any  of  the  above-meutioned  processes, 
varies  greatly  under  different  circiiinst-ances  of  exposure.  If 
placed  in  a  shtiltered  jxiaition,  and  expuBcd  to  a  free  circola- 
tion  of  air,  timber  will  last  for  centuries,  without  showing  auy 
Bensible  changes  in  its  physical  properties.  An  equal,  if  not 
superior,  durability  is  observed  when  it  is  immersed  in  fresh 
water,  or  embedded  in  thick  walls,  or  underground,  so  as  to 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes. 

241.  In  salt  water,  however,  particularly  iu  warm  climates, 
timber  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  two  animals  already 
noticed :  the  one,  the  limnoria  terebrans,  attacking,  it  is  Baia, 
only  stationary  wood,  while  the  attacks  of  the  other,  the 
teredo  iiavalis,  are  general.  Various  means  have  been  tried 
to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  agents ;  that 
of  sheathing  oKpoeed  tiniber  with  copper,  or  with  a  coating 
of  hydraulic  cement,  affixed  to  the  wood  by  studding  it  thick- 
ly over  with  bi-oad-headed  nails  to  give  a  hold  to  the  cement, 
has  met  with  full  success;  but  the  oxidation  of  the  metal, 
and  the  liability  to  accident  of  the  cement,  limit  their  effica- 
cy to  cases  where  they  can  be  renewed.  The  cliemical  pro- 
cesses for  preserving  timber  from  deeay  do  not  appear  to 
guard  them  in  salt  water.  A  process,  however,  of  preserving 
timber  by  impregnating  it  with  coal  tar,  patented  in  this 
country  by  Professor  Reuwick,  appears,  from  careful  experi- 
ments, also  to  be  efhcacious  gainst  the  attack  of  the  ship- 
worm.  A  coating  of  Jeffery's  marine  glue,  when  impregnated 
with  some  of  the  insoluble  mineral  poisons  destructive  to 
animal  life,  is  said  to  subserve  the  same  end. 

242.  The  best  seasoned  timber  will  not  withstand  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  the  weather  for  a  much  greater  period  than 
twenty-five  yearn,  unless  it  is  protected  by  a  coating  of  paint 
or  pitch,  or  of  oil  laid  on  hot,  when  the  timber  is  partly 
charred  over  a  light  blaze.  These  substances  themselves,  be- 
ing of  a  perishable  nature,  require  to  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  and  will,  therefore,  be  serviceable  only  in  situations 
which  admit  of  their  renewal.  They  are,  moreover,  more 
hurtful  than  serviceable  to  unseasoned  timber,  as  by  closing 
the  pores  of  the  exterior  surface  thev  prevent  the  moisture 
from  escaping  from  within,  and  theretore  promote  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  decay. 

243.  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States.  The  forests  of 
our  own  coimtry  produce  a  great  variety  of  the  best  timber  for 
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every  purpoee,  and  supply  abundantly  both  our  own  and  for- 
eign marketB.  The  following  genera  are  in  most  cominoiH 
use. 

244.  Oak,  About  forh^-four  species  of  this  tree  are  enu- 
merated by  botanists,  as  fe)und  in  our  forests  and  those  oi 
Mexico.  The  most  of  them  afford  a  good  building  material, 
except  the  varieties  of  red  oak,  the  timber  of  which  is  weak 
and  decays  rapidly. 

The  White  Oak  {Quercus  Alba),  so  named  from  the  color 
of  its  bark,  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  species,  and  is 
in  very  general  use,  but  is  mostly  reserved  for  naval  construc- 
tions ;  its  trunk,  which  is  large,  serving  for  heavy  frame-work, 
and  the  roots  and  larger  branches  affording  the  best  compass 
timber.  The  wood  is  strong  and  durable,  and  of  a  sligntly 
reddish  tinge ;  it  is  not  suitable  for  boards,  as  it  shrinks  about 
^  in  seasoning,  and  is  very  subject  to  warp  and  crack. 

This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States. 
It  is  seldom  seen,  in  coinparison  with  other  forest  trees,  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  otates,  or  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Western  States. 

Post  Oak  {Querous  Obtimloba),  This  tree  seldom  attains 
a  greater  diameter  than  about  fifteen  inches,  and  on  this  ac- 
count is  mostly  used  for  posts,  from  which  use  it  takes  its 
name.  The  wood  has  a  yellowish  hue,  and  close  grain  ;  is  said 
to  exceed  white  oak  in  strength  and  durability ;  and  is  there- 
fore an  excellent  building  material  for  the  lighter  kinds  of 
frame-work.  This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
forests  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  is  there  frequently 
called  Box  White  Oak,  and  Iron  Oak.  It  also  grows  in  the 
forests  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  but  is  rarely  seen 
farther  north  than  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  Kiver. 

Chestnut  White  Oak  (Querctcs  Pri7ius  Palustris).  The 
timber  of  this  tree  is  strong  and  durable,  but  inferior  to  the 
two  preceding  species,  llie  tree  is  abundant  from  North 
Carohna  to  Floriaa. 

Rock  Chestnut  Oak,  (  QtLercus  Prinvs  Monticola)  The  tim- 
ber of  this  tree  is  mostly  in  use  for  naval  constructions,  for 
which  it  is  esteemed  inferior  only  to  the  white  oak.  The 
tree  is  found  in  the  Middle  States,  and  as  far  north  as  Ver- 
mont. 

live  Oak  {QiLercua  Virena),  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
of  a  yellowish  tinge;  it  is  heavy,  compact,  and  of  a  fine 
grain ;  it  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  species, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  considered  invaluable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ship-building,  for  which  it  is  exclusively  reserved. 
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The  live  onk  ia  not  found  farther  nurth  than  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Norfolk,  Vimnia,  nor  farther  inland  than  from  fif- 
teen to  twentf  milee  from  the  seacoast.  It  ib  found  in  abut 
dance  along  the  coast  south,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  MisBiseippi. 

24S.  Pine.  This  very  intereeting  eeniis  is  considered  in- 
ferior only  to  the  oak,  from  the  excellent  timber  afforded  by 
nearly  all  of  its  epecies.  It  is  i-egardcd  hb  a  most  valuable 
building  material,  owing  to  its  strength  and  durability,  the 
fitraightness  of  its  fibre,  the  ease  with  which  it  ia  wrought, 
and  its  appUoability  to  all  the  purposes  of  constractions  in 
wood. 

Yellow  Pine  {Pinus  Mitis).  The  heart-wood  of  this  tree 
is  fine-grained,  moderately  resinous,  strong  and  durable ;  but 
the  sap-wood  is  very  inferior,  decaying  rapidly  on  exposure  to 
the  weather.  The  timber  is  in  very  general  use  for  frame- 
work, &c. 

This  tree  is  foimd  throughout  our  countiy,  but  in  the  great- 
est abundance  in  the  Aliddle  States.  In  the  Soutliern  States 
it  is  known  as  Spruce  Pitie  and  Short-leaved  Pine. 

Long-leaved  Pine,  or  Southera  Pine  {Pinus  Australi*^ 
This  tree  has  but  little  sap-wood,  and  the  resinous  matter  u 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  heart-wood,  which  pre- 
sents a  fine  compact  grain,  having  more  hardness,  Etrei:^;th, 
and  durability  than  any  other  species  of  the  pine,  owing  to 
which  qualities  the  timber  is  in  very  great  demand. 

The  tree  is  firet  met  with  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  from 
this  point  south  it  ia  abundantly  found. 

\Vnite  Pine,  or  Northern  Pine  {Pinus  Strobua).  This  tree 
takes  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  wood,  which  is  white,  soft, 
light,  straight-grained,  and  durable.  It  is  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  species  just  described,  and  has,  moreover,  the  defect  of 
sweltlDg  in  damp  weather.  Its  timber  is,  liowever,  in  great 
demand  as  a  good  biulding  material,  being  almost  the  only 
kind  in  use  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  for  the  frame- 
work and  joinery  of  houses,  &c. 

The  finest  sjjecimens  of  this  tree  grow  in  the  forests  of 
Maine.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  between  the  43d  and 
47th  parallels,  N.  L. 

a46.  Among  the  forest  trees  in  less  general  use  than  the  oak 
and  pine,  the  Locust,  the  Chestnut,  the  Ped  Cedar,  and  the 
Iaj/tcK  hold  the  firet  place  for  hardness,  strength,  and 
durability.  They  are  (iiefly  used  for  the  frwne-work  of  ves- 
sels. The  chestnut,  the  locust,  and  the  cedar  are  preferred  to 
all  other  trees  for  posts. 
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247.  The  Black  or  Double  Spruce  {AUes  Nigra)  also  af- 
fords an  excellent  material,  its  timber  being  strong,  durable, 
and  light 

il4a  The  Jv/niper  or  White  Cedar ^  and  the  Cypress  are 
very  celebrated  for  affording  a  material  which  is  very  light, 
and  of  great  durability  when  exposed  to  the  weather ;  owing 
to  these  qualities,  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  shingles 
and  other  exterior  coverings.  These  two  trees  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern  States. 


IX. 

KETALS. 

Hie  metals  in  most  common  use  in  constructions  are  Iron^ 
Copper  J  Zinc,  Tin,  and  Lead. 

249.  IRON'.  This  metal  is  very  extensively  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  engineer  and  arcnitect,  both  in  the  state  of 
Cast  Iran  and  Wrought  Iron, 

250.  Vast  Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  building  materi- 
als, owing  to  its  great  strength,  hardness,  and  durability,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cast,  or  moulded,  into  the  best 
forms,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

2SL  Cast  iron  is  divided  into  two  principal  varieties :  the 
Gray  cast  iron,  and  White  cast  iron.  There  exists  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  properties  of  these  two 
varieties.  There  are,  besides,  inany  intermediate  varieties, 
which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  properties  of  these  two,  as 
they  approach,  in  their  external  appearances,  nearer  to  the  one 
or  tile  other. 

252.  Gray  cast  iron,  when  of  a  good  quality,  is  slightly 
malleable  in  a  cold  state,  and  will  yield  readily  to  the  action 
of  the  file,  when  the  hard  outside  coating  is  removed.  This 
variety  is  also  sometimes  termed  soft  gray  cast  iron ;  it  is 
softer  and  tougher  than  the  white  iron.  When  broken,  the  sur- 
face of  the  fracture  presents  a  granular  structure ;  the  color 
18  gray ;  and  the  lustre  is  what  is  termed  metallic,  resembling 
small  brilliant  particles  of  lead  strewed  over  the  surface. 

253.  White  cast  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle;  when  re- 
oeatly  broken,  the  surface  of  the  fracture  presents  a  distinctly- 
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marked  crystalline  etriicture ;  the  color  is  white ;  and  lostre 
vitreouB,  or  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  leflocted  light  from 
aD  aggregation  of  ttmall  crystals. 

254.  Mr.  Mallet,  in  a  very  able  Report  made  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  or  Science,  remarking  on 
the  great  want  of  uniformity,  among  manufacturers  of  iron,  in 
the  tenns  nsed  to  describe  its  different  varieties,  proposes  the 
following  nomenclature,  as  comprising  every  variety,  with 
their  distinctive  characters. 

Silvery,  Least  fusible ;  thickens  rapidly  when  fluid  by  a 
spontaneous  puddling;  crystals  vesicular,  often  crystalline; 
incapable  of  being  cut  by  chisel  or  file ;  ultimate  cohesion  a 
maximum ;  elastic  range  a  minimum. 

Micaceous.  Very  B<)ft;  greasy  feel;  peculiar  micaceous 
appearance,  generally  owing  to  excess  of  manganese ;  soils 
the  fingers  strongly ;  -cryetalfi  large ;  runs  very  fluid ;  cou- 
traction  large. 

Mottled.  Tough  and  hard ;  filed  or  cut  with  difficulty ; 
crystals  lai^  and  small  mixed  ;  sometimes  runs  thick;  col- 
traction  in  cooling  a  maximum. 

Bright  Gray.  Toughness  and  hardness  most  suitable  for 
working ;  ultimate  cwiesion  and  elastic  range  generally  are 
balanced  most  advantageously ;  crystals  uniform,  very  mi- 
nute. 

Dull  Gray.  Leas  tongli  than  the  preceding;  other  char- 
aeters  alike  ;  contraction  in  cooling  a  minimum. 

Dark  Gray.  Most  fusible ;  remains  long  fluid ;  exudes 
graphite  in  cooling;  soils  the  fingers;  crystals  lat^e  and 
ramella ;  ultimate  cohesion  a  minimum,  and  elastic  range  a 
maximum. 

256-  The  gray  iron  is  most  suitable  where  strength  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  white,  where  hardness  is  the  principal  re- 
quisite. 

256.  The  color  and  lustre,  presented  by  the  surface  of  a  re- 
cent fracture,  are  the  best  indications  of  the  quality  of  iron. 
A  uniform  dark  gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre,  are  in- 
dications of  the  best  and  Btrongest.  With  the  same  color,  but 
less  lustre,  the  iron  will  be  found  to  be  softer  and  weaker,  and 
to  crumble  readily.  Iron  without  lustre,  of  a  dark  and  mot- 
tled color,  is  the  sofest  and  weakest  of  the  gray  varieties. 

Iron  of  a  light  gi-ay  color  and  high  metallic  lustre  is  usual- 
ly very  hard  and  tenacious.  As  the  color  approaches  to 
white,  and  the  metallic  lustre  changes  to  vitreous,  hardness 
and  hrittlcness  become  more  marked,  until  the  extremes  of  a 
dull,  or  grayish  white  color,  and  a  very  high  vitreoua  lustre, 
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lire  attained,  which  are  the  indications  of  the  hardest  and 
most  brittle  of  the  white  variety. 

257.  The  quality  of  cast  iron  may  also  be  tested,  by  strik- 
ing a  smart  stroke  with  a  hammer  on  the  edge  of  a  casting. 
If  the  blow  produces  a  slight  indentation,  without  any  appeai*- 
ance  of  fracture,  it  shows  that  the  iron  is  slightly  malleable, 
and,  therefore,  of  a  good  quality ;  if,  on  tlie  contrary,  the 
edge  is  broken,  it  indicates  brittleness  in  the  material,  and  a 
oonseqaent  want  of  strength. 

5258.  The  8t]:ength  of  cast  iron  varies  with  its  density ;  and 
this  element  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  metal  when 
drawn  from  the  furnace ;  the  rate  of  cooling ;  the  head  of 
metal  under  which  the  casting  is  made ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
casting. 

259.  The  density  of  iron  cast  in  vertical  moulds  increases, 
according  to  Mr.  Mallet's  experiments,  very  rapidly  from  the 
top  downward,  to  a  depth  or  about  four  feet  below  the  top  ; 
from  this  point  to  the  bottom,  the  rate  of  increase  is  very 
nearly  uniform.  All  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  the  density  decreases  with  the  bulk  of  the  casting; 
hence  lai^e  are  proportionally  weaker  than  small  castings. 

260.  Irom  all  of  these  causes,  by  which  the  strength  of 
iron  may  be  influenced,  it  is  very  diihcult  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  a  casting  by  its  external  characters ;  in  general, 
however,  if  the  exterior  presents  a  uniform  appearance,  de- 
void of  marked  inequalities  of  surface,  it  will  be  an  indica- 
tion of  uniform  strength. 

26L  The  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  hot  blast,  has  naturally  directed  attention 
to  the  comparative  merits  between  ironnroduced  by  this  pro- 
cess and  tnat  from  the  cold  blast  This  subject  has  been 
ably  investigated  by  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Iloagkinson,  and 
their  resalts  publidied  in  the  Seventh  Repo-rt  ojthe  British 
AMooiatian. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
results  of  Jiis  experiments :  "  It  is  rendered  exceedingly 
probable  that  the-  introduction  of  a  heated  blast  into  the 
manufacture  of  cast  iron,  has  injured  the  softer  irons,  while 
it  has  frequently  mollified  and  improved  those  of  a  harder 
iMiture ;  and  considering  the  small  deterioration  that "  some 
"irons  liave  sustained,  and  the  apparent  benefit  to  those  of  " 
others,  "together  with  the  great  saving  effected  by  the  heated 
blast,  there  seems  good  reason  for  the  process  becoming  as 
general  as  it  has  done." 

282.  From  a  number  of  specific  gravities  given  in  these 
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Reports,  the  mean  specifio  gravity  of  cold  blast  iroD  is  nearly 
7.091,  that  of  hot  blast,  7.021. 

268.  Mr.  Fairbaim  concludes  his  Keport  with  these  ob6e^ 
vations,  as  the  results  of  the  inveatigations  of  hiniBelf  and 
Hr.  Hodgkinson :  "  The  Qltimatiim  of  oar  inquiries,  made  in 
this  way,  stands,  therefore,  in  the  ratio  of  strength,  1000  for 
the  cold  blast,  to  1021.8  for  the  hot  bhist ;  leaving  the  small 
fractional  difference  of  24.8  in  favor  of  the  hot  blast." 

"The  relative  powers  to  sustain  impact,  are  likewise  in 
favor  of  the  hot  blast,  beine  in  the  ratio  of  1000  to  1226.3." 

264.  Wrought  Iron.  The  color,  lustre,  and  texture  of  a 
recent  fracture,  present,  also,  the  most  certain  indications  of 
the  quality  of  wrought  iron.  The  fracture  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, should  be  of  bars  at  least  one  inch  square ;  or,  if 
of  flat  bars,  they  should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  thick ;  other- 
wise, the  texture  will  be  bo  greatly  chanced,  arising  from  the 
greater  elongation  of  the  fibres,  in  bars  of  smaller  dimeueionfl, 
as  to  present  none  of  those  distiuctive  differences  observable 
in  the  fracture  of  large  bars. 

265.  The  surface  of  a  recent  fracture  of  good  iron,  preeenls 
a  clear  gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre ;  the  texture  is 
granular,  and  the  grains  have  an  elongated  shape,  and  are 
pointed  and  slightly  crooked  at  their  ends,  giving  the  idea  of 
a  powerful  force  having  been  employed  to  produce  the  frac- 
ture. When  a  bar,  presenting  these  appearances,  is  ham- 
mered, or  drawn  out  mto  small  bare,  the  surface  of  fracture 
of  these  bars  will  have  a  very  marked  fibrous  appearance,  the 
filaments  being  of  a  white  color  and  very  elongated. 

268.  When  the  texture  is  either  laminated,  or  crystalline,  it 
is  an  indication  of  some  defect  in  the  metal,  arising  either 
from  the  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  or  else  from  aome 
neglect  in  the  process  of  forging. 

267.  Burnt  iron  ia  of  a  clear  gray  color,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  blue,  and  of  a  slaty  texture.     It  is  soft  and  brittle. 

268.  Cold  short  Iron,  or  iron  that  cannot  be  hammered 
when  cold  without  breaking,  presents  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance as  burnt  iron,  but  its  color  inclines  to  white.  It  is  very 
hard  and  brittle. 

268.  Hot  ^ort  Iron,  or  that  which  breaks  under  the  ham- 
mer when  heated,  is  of  a  dark  color  without  lustre.  This  de- 
fect is  usually  Indicated  in  the  bar  by  numerous  cracks  on  the 
edges. 

2*70.  The  fibrous  texture,  which  is  devel(^>ed  only  in  small 
bars  by  hammenng,  is  an  inherent  quality  of  good  iron ; 
tiiose  varieties  whic^  are  not  susceptible  of  receiving  this  pe- 
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ealiar  texture,  are  of  an  inferior  qnalily,  and  should  never  be 
ased  for  pnrpoeee  requiring  great  Btren^ :  the  filaments  of 
bad  varieties  are  short,  and  the  fracture  is  of  a  deep  color,  be- 
tween lead  gray  and  dark  gray. 

27L  The  best  wrought  iron  presents  two  yarieties;  the 
Hard  and  Soft.  The  hard  variety  is  very  strong  and  ductile. 
It  preserves  its  granular  texture  a  long  time  under  the  action 
of  the  hammer,  and  only  develops  the  fibrous  texture  when 
beaten,  or  drawn  out  into  small  rods  :  its  filaments  then  pre- 
sent a  silver^white  appearance. 

272.  The  soft  variety  is  weaker  than  the  hard ;  it  vields 
easily  to  the  hammer ;  and  it  commences  to  exhibit,  unaer  its 
action,  the  fibrous  texture  in  tolei*ably  large  bars.  The  color 
of  the  fibres  is  between  a  silver  white  and  light  gray. 

278.  Iron  may  be  naturally  of  a  good  quality,  and  still, 
from  bein^  badly  refined,  not  present  the  appearances  which 
are  regaroed  as  sure  indications  of  its  excellence.  Among 
the  defects  arising  from  this  cause  are  hlisters^  Jlawa^  ana 
(Ander-kolea.  Generally,  however,  if  the  surface  of  fracture 
presents  a  texture  paitly  crystalline  and  partly  fibrous,  or  a 
une  granular  texture,  in  which  some  of  the  grains  seem 
pointed  and  crooked  at  the  points,  together  with  a  light  ^ray 
color  without  lustre,  it  will  indicate  natural  good  qualities, 
which  require  only  careful  refining  to  be  fully  developed. 

274.  Tne  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  very  variable,  as  it 
depends  not  only  on  the  natimd  <]^ualities  of  the  metal,  but 
also  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  forging,  and  the  greater  or  less 
compression  of  its  fibres,  when  drawn  or  hammered  into  bars 
of  different  sizes. 

275.  In  the  Report  made  by  the  sub-committee,  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Beeves,  on  the  strength  of  Boiler  Iron  {Journal 
of  Franklin  Inetitute^  vol.  20,  JNew  Series)^  it  is  stated  that 
we  following  order  of  superiority  obtains  among  the  different 
kinds  of  pi^  metal,  with  respect  to  the  malleable  iron  which 
thej?  fumifS: — 1  JLvody  gray  ;  2  White  ;  3  Mottled  gray ; 
4  Dead  gray  ;  6  Mieced  metals. 

The  Keport  states,  '*  So  far  as  these  experiments  may  be 
considered  decisive  of  the  question,  they  favor  the  lignter 
complexion  of  the  cast  metal,  in  preference  to  the  darker  and 
mottled  varieties;  and  they  place  the  mixture  of  different 
sorts  among  the  worst  modincations  of  the  material  to  be 
Qted,  where  the  object  is  mere  tenacity." 

276.  These  experiments  also  show  that  piling  iron  of  dif  • 
ferent  d^rees  of  fineness  in  the  same  plate  is  injurious  to  its 
qaaUty,  owing  to  the  consequent  inequality  of  the  welding. 
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277.  From  these  esperimente,  tfie  mean  apecitic  gravity  of 
boiler  iron  is  7.7344,  and  of  bar  iron,  7.7254. 

278.  Durability  of  Iron.  The  durability  of  iron,  nndcr 
the  different  circumBtancra  of  exposure  to  which  it  may  be 
submitted,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  casting  may 
have  been  made ;  the  bulk  of  tlie  piece  employed ;  the  more 
or  lees  homogeneonsneBe  of  tlie  mass ;  its  density  and  hard- 
ness. 

279.  Among  the  most  recent  and  able  researches  npon  the 
action  of  the  ordinary  corrosive  agents  on  iron,  and  the  pre- 
servative means  to  be  employed  against  them,  those  of  Mr. 
Mallet,  given  in  the  Report  aJreadv  mentioned,  hold  the  tiist 
rank.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  tne  most  prominent  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  hss  arrived,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in 
this  place. 

280.  When  iron  is  only  partly  immersed  in  water,  or 
wholly  immersed  in  water  complied  of  strata  of  different 
densities,  like  that  of  tidal  rivers,  a  voltaic  pile  of  one  solid 
and  two  £uid  bodies  is  formed,  which  causes  a  more  rapid 
c«irrosion  than  when  the  liquid  is  of  uniform  density. 

281.  The  corrosive  action  of  the  foul  sea  water  of  docks  and 
harbors  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  clear  sea  or  fresh 
water,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  hydro-sulphuric  acid  which, 
being  disengaged  from  the  mud,  impregnates  the  water,  and 
acts  on  the  iron. 

282.  In  clear  fresh  river  water,  the  corrosive  action  is  less 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  of  immersion ;  owing  to 
the  absence  of  corrosive  agents,  and  the  firm  adherence  of  the 
oxide  formed,  which  presents  a  hard  coat  that  is  not  washed 
off  as  in  sea  water. 

283.  In  clear  sea  water,  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  iron  bars, 
one  inch  thick,  is  from  3  to  4  tenths  of  an  inch  for  cast  iron 
in  a  century,  and  about  6  tenths  of  an  inch  for  wrought 
iron. 

284.  Wrought  iron  corrodes  more  rapidly  in  hot  sea  water 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  of  immersion. 

285.  The  same  iron  when  chill  cast  corrodes  more  rapidly 
than  when  cast  in  green  sand ;  this  arises  from  the  chilled 
surface  being  less  uniform,  and  therefore  forming  voltaic 
couples  of  ii-on  of  different  densities,  by  wliich  the  rapidity 
of  corrosion  is  increased. 

286.  Castings  made  in  dry  sand  and  loam  are  more  durable 
under  water  than  those  made  in  green  sand. 

287.  Thin  bars  of  iron  corrode  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
more  bulk.    This  difference  in  the  rate  of  corrosion  is  mcwe 
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striking  in  the  scft,  or  graphitic  Bpecimens  of  cast  iron,  than 
ill  tlie  hard  and  Bilvery.  It  is  caused  by  the  more  rapid  rate 
of  cooling  in  thin  than  in  thick  ])ar8,  by  which  the  density  of 
the  surface  of  the  former  becomes  less  nniform.  These 
causes  of  destructibility  may,  in  some  decree,  be  obviated  in 
castings  composed  of  ribbed  pieces,  by  making  the  ribs  of 
equal  thickness  with  the  main  pieces,  and  causing  them  to  be 
cooled  in  the  sand,  before  stripping  the  moulds. 

288.  The  hard  crust  of  cast  iron  promotes  its  durability ; 
when  this  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
the  iron  corrodes  more  rapidly  in  botli  air  and  water. 

289.  Corrosion  takes  place  the  less  rapidly  in  any  variety 
of  iron,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  homogeneous,  denser, 
harder,  and  closer  grained,  and  the  less  graphitic. 

\290.  Preservatives  of  Iron. — The  more  ordinary  means 
used  to  protect  iron  against  the  action  of  corrosive  agents,  con- 
sist of  paints  and  varnishes.  These,  under  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  atmospheric  exposure  are  of  but  slight  efficacy,  and 
require  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  water,  they  are  all 
rapidly  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  boiled  coal-tar,  which 
when  laid  on  hot  iron,  leaves  a  bright  and  solid  varnish  of 
considerable  durability  and  protective  power. 

291.  The  rapidly  increasing  purposes  to  which  iron  has 
been  applied,  within  the  last  lew  years,  hjis  led  to  researches 
upon  tne  agency  of  eUctrO'Chermcal  action,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  it  from  corrosion,  both  in  air  and  w^ter.  Among 
the  processes  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  that  of  zinhingy  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  galvanizing  iron  has  been 
most  generally  introduced.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Mallet, 
on  this  process,  are  decidedly  against  zinc  as  a  permanent 
electro-chemical  protector.  Mr.  Mallet  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  observations,  that  zinc  applied  in  fusion,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  over  the  whole  surface  of  iron,  will  not  preserve  it 
longer  than  about  two  years ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  oxidation 
commences  at  any  point  of  the  iron,  the  protective  power  of 
the  zinc  becomes  considerably  diminished,  or  even  entirely 
null  Mr.  Mallet  concludes :  "  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that,  under  all  circumstances,  zinc  has  not  yet  been 
80  applied  to  iron,  as  to  rank  as  an  electro-chemical  protector 
towards  it  in  the  strict  sense;  hitherto  it  has  not  become 
a  preventive,  but  merely  a  more  or  less  effective  palliative  to 
destruction." 

292.  In  extending  his  researches  on  this  subject,  with 
alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  copper  and  tin,  Mr.  Mallet 
found  that  the  alloys  of  the  last  metals  accelerate  the  corro- 
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aion  of  iron,  when  voltaicary  asBociated  with  it  in  sea  water; 
and  that  an  alloy  of  the  two  first,  represented  by  23Zn  r 
80u,  in  contact  with  iron,  protecta  it  ae  fully  aa  zinc  alone, 
and  8ii£Fere  but  little  loss  from  the  electro-cbeinical  action ; 
thus  presenting  a  protective  energy  more  permanent  and  in- 
variable than  tliat  of  zinc,  and  giving  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  "  to  obtain  a  mode  of 
electro-chemical  protection  such,  that  while  the  iron  shall  be 
preserved  the  protector  shall  not  be  acted  on,  and  whose  pro- 
tection shall  be  invariable." 

293.  In  the  course  of  his  experimente,  Mr.  Hallet  ascer- 
tained that  the  softest  gray  cast  iron  bears  snch  a  voltaic 
relation  to  hard  bright  cast  irou,  when  immersed  in  sea  water 
and  voltaically  associated  with  it,  that  although  oxidation 
will  not  be  prevented  on  either,  it  will  still  be  greatly  retard- 
ed on  the  hard,  at  the  expense  of  the  soft  iron. 

294.  In  concluding  the  details  of  hia  important  researches 
CD  this  subject,  Mr.  Mallet  makes  the  following  judicions 
remarks :  "  The  engineer  of  observant  habit  will  soon  have 
perceived,  tliat  in  exposed  works  in  irou,  equality  of  secticMi 
or  scantling,  in  all  parts  sustaining  equal  strain,  is  far  from 
insuring  equal  passive  power  of  permanent  i-esistance,  unless, 
in  addition  to  a  general  allowance  for  loss  of  substance  by 
corrosion,  this  latter  element  be  so  provided  for,  that  it  shall 
be  equally  balanced  over  the  whole  structure ;  or,  if  not, 
shall  he  compelled  to  confine  itself  to  portions  of  the  ^nertJ 
structure,  which  may  lose  substance  with  injuring  ita  sta- 
bility." ^' 

"The  principles  we  have  already  established  sufficiently 
guide  us  in  the  modes  of  effecting  this ;  regard  must  not  only 
be  had  to  tlie  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  or  of  the  same  in 
dissimilar  fluids,  but  to  the  scantling  of  the  casting  and  of  its 
parts,  and  to  the  contact  of  cast  iron  with  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  or  of  one  sort  of  cast  iron  with  another.  Thus,  in  a  sns- 
pension  bridge,  if  the  links  of  the  chains  be  hammered,  and 
the  pins  roiled,  the  latter,  where  equally  exposed,  will  be  eat- 
en away  long  before  the  former.  In  marine  steam-boilers,  the 
rivets  are  hardened  by  hammering  until  cold ;  the  plates, 
therefore,  are  corroded  through  round  the  rivets  before  these 
have  snfFered  sensibly ;  and  in  the  air-pumps  and  condensera 
of  engines  working  with  sea  water,  or  in  pit  work,  and  poinps 
lifting  mineralized  or  '  bad '  water  f rem  mines,  the  cast  iron 
perishes,  first  round  the  holes  through  which  wrought  iron 
bolts,  &e.,  are  inserted.  And  abimdant  other  instances  might 
be  given,  showing  that  the  effects  here  spoken  of  are  in  praa 
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>eration  to  an  extent  that  ehonld  press  the  means  of 
acting  them  on  the  attention  of  the  engineer." 
Since  Mr,  Mallet's  Report  to  the  British  Association, 
nyented  two  proceeees  for  the  protection  of  iron  from 
on  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water ;  the  one  by  means 
iting  formed  ot  a  triple  alloy  of  zinc,  mercury,  and 
or  potassium  ;  the  other  by  an  amalgam  of  palladinm 
rcnry. 

The  first  process  consists  of  forming  an  alloy  of  the 
ised,  in  the  following  manner.  To  1,293  parts  of  zinc 
■ht,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  202  parts  of  mercury  are  add- 
the  metals  are  well  mixed,  by  stirring  with  a  rod  of 
id,  or  one  of  iron  coated  with  clay  ;  sodium,  or  potaa- 
iiext  added,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  in  the  pro- 
of one  pound  to  every  ton  by  weight  of  the  other  two 
The  iron  to  be  coated  with  this  alloy  is  first  cleared 
dhering  oxide,  by  immersing  it  in  a  warm  dilute  so- 
f  sulphuric,  or  of  hydrocmorit:  acid,  washing  it  in 
Id  water,  and  detaching  all  scales,  by  striking  it  with 
er ;  it  is  then  scoured  clean  by  the  hand  with  sand,  or 
mder  a  small  stream  of  water,  until  a  bright  metallic 
obtained ;  while  still  wet,  it  is  immersed  in  a  b^th 
of  equal  parts  of  the  cold  saturated  solutions  of  clilo- 
due  and  sal-ammoniac,  to  which  as  much  more  solid  sal 
ac  is  added  as  the  solution  will  take  up.  The  iron  is 
to  remain  in  this  bath  until  it  is  covered  by  minute 
of  gas ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  allowed  to  dram  a  few 
and  plunged  into  the  fused  alloy,  from  which  it  is 
vn  so  soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  same  temperature, 
ken  from  the  metallic  bath,  the  iron  should  be  plung- 
d  water  and  well  washed. 

^&Te  must  be  taken  that  the  iron  be  not  kept  too  long 
etallic  bath,  otherwise  it  may  be  fused,  owing  to  the 
inity  of  the  alloy  for  iron.  At  the  proper  fusing 
ure  of  the  alloy,  about  680°  Fahr.,  it  wul  dissolve 
iron  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  in  a  few  seconds ; 
ecount,  whenever  small  articles  of  iron  have  to  be  pro- 
le  afHnity  of  the  alloy  for  iron  should  be  satisfied,  by 
>me  iron  in  it  before  immersing  that  to  be  coated. 
rhe  other  process,  which  has  been  termed  palladiuTnia- 
lists  in  coating  the  iron,  prepared  as  in  the  first  pro- 
:he  reception  of  the  metallic  coat,  with  an  amalgam 
lium  and  mercary. 

jorru^ted  Iroii. — This  term  is  applied  to  sheet  iron 
by  being  moulded,  and  having  the  plane  surface 
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broken  by  lon^todiDAl  or  sectional  ridges,  for  the  pnrpoee  ot 
giving  the  sheet  great  stifFneee  and  strength.  Corrngated  iron 
IS  na^  principally  for  roofing,  and  sometimes  in  place  of  brick 
for  forming  the  arches  between  the  iron  beams  in  fire-proof 
stmctiires. 

300.  Steel. — The  name  steel  is  given  to  a  componnd  of  iron 
and  carbon,  in  which  the  amoant  of  iron  is  nsually  not  leei 
than  97  per  cent.  Where  the  amonnt  of  carbon  is  lees  thin 
,0065,  the  compound  is  termed  ateely  iron  ;  when  more  than 
1.8  the  compound  is  cast  iron. 

Steel,  like  iron,  is  seldom  pure,  containing  other  substaDces, 
of  which  sulphur  and  silicon  are  the  most  common, 

The  different  kinds  of  steel  are  named  either  from  die 
modes  of  manufacture,  or  their  appearance,  or  from  some  con- 
stituent, or  from  some  inventors  process.  Thus  we  have 
natui'al  steels  obtained  directly  from  the  ores  and  bearing 
mostly  local  names ;  blistered,  shear,  tilted  and  crocible  or 
cast  steel ;  Woolz  or  Damask  steel ;  Besaemer's  and  Martin'i 
steel ;  tungstein,  chromium,  and  titanium  steel. 

These  varieties  are  obtained  by  various  processes.  Thai 
weh&^eiJa.e  puddUiig  process  by  which  the  varieties  of  natural 
steel  are  made ;  thecementative  procese;  the  Martin-Siemems 
process ;  the  Bessemer  process,  &g. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  natural  steels  is  7.5;  of 
tilted  steel  7.9 ;  cast  steel  7.8 ;  Bessemer  steel  &om  7.79  to 
7.87 ;  chromium  steel  from  7.81  to  7.85. 

The  chromium  steel  is  said  to  possess  the  greatest  tensile 
strength ;  and  among  those  more  abundantly  manufactured 
the  i^ssemer  still  ranks  highest  in  this  respect 


30L  The  most  ordinary  and  useful  application  of  this 
metal  in  conetructionB,  is  that  of  sheet  copper,  wliich  is  used 
for  roof  coverings,  and  like  purposes.  Its  durability  under 
the  ordinary  changes  of  atmosphere  is  very  great  Sheet  cop- 
per, when  quite  thin,  is  apt  to  be  defective,  from  cracks  ari- 
sing from  tne  process  of  drawing  it  ont  These  may  be 
remedied,  when  sheet  copper  is  tol>e  used  for  a  water-ti^t 
sheathing,  bv  tinning  the  sheets  on  one  side.  Sheets  prepared 
in  this  way  have  been  found  to  be  very  durable. 

The  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  known  under  the  name  of 
hra.18,  and  those  of  copper  and  tin,  known  as  brome,  guntnetal, 
and  bell-metal,  are,  in  some  cases,  substituted  for  iron,  owing 


superior  hardnees  to  copper,  and  being  less  readily 
I  tlum  iron. 


This  metal  is  used  moetl;  in  the  form  of  sheets ;  and 
er-tight  sheathings  it  has  nearly  displaced  every  other 

sheet  metal.  The  pnre  metallic  surface  of  zinc  soon 
e  covered  with  a  very  thin,  hard,  transparent  oxide, 
s  anQhane:eable  both  in  air  and  water,  and  preserves 
»1  beneath  it  from  farther  oxidation.  It  is  this  prop- 
the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  renders  this  metal  so  valua- 

sheathing  pnrpoees ;  bnt  its  durability  is  dependent 
9  not  being  brought  into  contact  with  iron  in  the  pree- 

moisture,  as  the  galvanic  action  which  would  then 
vonld  Boon  destroy  the  zinc.  On  the  same  account 
raid  be  perfectly  free  from  the  presence  of  iron,  as  a 
lall  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  this  last  metal,  when  con- 
n  zinc,  is  found  to  occasion  its  rapid  destruction. 
les  the  allo^  of  zinc  already  mentioned,  this  metal 
with  copper  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  sold&rs;  and 

with  lead  has  been  proposed  as  a  cramping  metal  for 
the  parts  of  iron  work  together,  or  iron  work  to  other 
Is,  in  the  place  of  lead,  which  is  usnally  employed  for 
pose,  bnt  which  accelerates  the  destraction  of  iron  in 
with  it 


rhe  most  useful  application  of  tin  is  as  a  coating  for 
m,  or  sheet  copper:  the  alloy  which  it  forms,  in  thii 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  metals  in  question,  preserves 
ir  some  time  from  oxidation.  Alloyed  with  lead  it 
ae  of  the  most  useful  solders. 


Lead  in  sheets  forms  a  very  good  and  dnrable  roof 
;,  but  it  is  inferior  to  both  copper  and  zinc  in  tenacity 
ability;  and  is  very  apt  to  tear  asnnder  on  inclined 
,  particularly  if  covered  with  other  materials,  as  ia 
of  lb*  capping  of  water-ti^t  iffches. 
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PAIHT8   AHD   TAKNIBHKB. 


806.  Painta  are  mixtures  of  certain  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
chiefly  those  of  linseed  and  turpentine,  with  several  of  the 
metallic  salts  and  oxides,  and  other  substances  which  are  used 
either  as  pigments,  or  to  give  what  is  termed  a  body  to  the 
paint,  and  a£o  to  improve  its  drying  properties. 

306,  Faints  are  mainly  used  as  protective  a^nts  to  secure 
wood  and  metals  from  the  destructive  action  or  air  and  water. 
This  they  but  imperfectly  effect,  owing  to  the  unstable  nature 
of  the  oils  that  enter  into  their  composition,  which  are  not 
only  destroyed  by  the  very  agents  against  which  they  are  used 
as  protectors,  but  by  the  chemical  changes  which  result  from 
the  action  of  the  elements  of  the  oil  upon  the  metallic  sails 
and  oxides. 

307.  Paints  are  more  durable  in  air  than  in  water.  In  the 
latter  element,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  particularly  if  foul, 
paints  aro  soon  destroyed  by  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place,  both  from  the  action  of  the  water  npon  the  oils,  and 
that  of  the  hydroenlphuric  acid  contained  in  foul  water  upon 
the  metallic  salts  and  oxides. 

808.  However  carefully  made  or  applied,  paints  soon  be- 
come permeable  to  water,  owing  to  the  verj-  minnte  pores 
which  arise  from  the  chemical  changes  in  their  constituents. 
These  changes  will  have  but  little  influence  upon  the  preser- 
vative action  of  paints  upon  wood  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
the  atmosphere,  provided  the  wood  be  well  seasoned  before 
the  paint  is  applied,  and  that  the  latter  be  renewed  at  suitable 
intervals  of  time.  On  metals  these  changes  have  a  vei^  im- 
portant bearing.  The  permeability  of  the  paint  to  moisture 
causes  the  surface  of  tlie  metal  under  it  to  rust,  and  this  cause 
of  destruction  is,  in  most  cases,  promoted  by  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  paiut  undergoes. 

309.  Vamlahes  are  solutions  of  various  resinous  substances 
in  solvents  which  poBseBs  the  property  of  drying  rapidly. 
They  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  paints,  andliave  gen- 
erally the  same  defects. 

810,  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  uBual  compOtt- 
tiona  of  paiats  and  vamiBhes. 
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WMb  Paint  (far  agxiMd  vooiU 

Jte  lead,  gnmnd  in  oil 80 

ledoiL B 

r  oQ » 

rite  taipeotine 4 

white  lead  to  be  gronnd  in  the  oil,  and  the  spiritB  of 
itine  added. 

Blank  Paint. 
np-Haot 28 


aeed  oil,  txnled 78 

rite  toipentine 1 

Lead  Color, 

itelead,  gnmiid  in  oil 79 

up<bl*dE. 1 

led  linseed  oa 38 

b&Tg^ 0.6 

an  Y»n>iah O.B 

rite  turpentine. ,. .,.,»....,- 3.5 

Otoh,  or  Stonf  Color  (for  buOHngt). 

He  lead  ground  in  oil ■•.  78 

ledoiL 9.8 

iroa 9.5 

lite  of  tnipentino. 8 

rkej  nmbw. 0.5 

op-blaok. 0.26 

Loitken  for  Cast  Iron, 

ck.  lead.  pulTerized. , 13 

Head. 13 

■eedoiL 66 

a-oozTodon. WWm. 

Jit'a  black,  gTonnd  in  oil 4  " 

1  lead,  aa  a  diyer , ,  ■ .     8   " 

•eedoiL 4  gala. 

rite  tnipontine 1  pint, 

CoptA  Yamiih. 

n  oopal  (in  clean  Itunpe) 96.5 

ledlinaeedoiL 43.5 

rite  torpentme 81 

Japan  Yamitk, 

liarga. 4 

ledoa 87 


n  idiellao 8 

:»r  of  lead. S 

ite  YitdoL 1 
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The  proportioDB  of  the  above  compoBitioiiB  are  given  in  100 
parts,  by  weight,  with  the  exception  of  lacker  2. 

The  beautiful  black  polish  on  the  Berlin  caatings  for  orna- 
mental purpceea,  is  said  to  be  prodnced  by  laying  the  follow- 
ing compoeition  on  the  hot  iron,  and  then  babng  it 

Bfttunenof  India, O.B 

Ewin 0,5 

D^itigoil LO 

Copal,  ox  unWramiBh 1<0 

Enough  oil  of  tnrpentine  ia  to  be  added  to  thia  mixtore  to 
make  it  Bpread. 

311.  From  experimenta  made  by  Mr.  Mallet,  on  the  pre- 
servative propertifiB  of  paints  and  varnishes  for  iron  immersed 
in  water,  it  appears  that  caontchonc  varnish  is  the  best  for 
iron  in  hot  water,  and  asphaltura  varnish  under  all  other 
circumstances ;  bnt  that  boiled  coal-tar,  laid  on  hot  iron, 
forms  a  superior  coating  to  either  of  the  foregoing. 

312.  Vandsh  fbr  Zinoked  Iron.  Mr.  Mallet  recommends 
the  following  compoeitioiiB  for  a  paint,  termed  by  him  soofa- 
govs  paiut,  and  a  varnish  to  be  used  to  preserve  zinuked  iron 
both  from  corrosion  and  from  fouling  in  sea  water. 

To  60  lbs.  of  foreign  asphaltuni,  melted  and  boiled  in  an 
iron  vessel  for  three  or  four  hours,  add  16  lbs.  of  red  lead 
and  litharge  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  in  equal  proportionfl, 
with  10  gale,  of  drying  Unseed  oil,  and  bring  the  whole  to  a 
nearly  boiling  temperature.  Melt,  in  a  second  veaael,  8  lbs. 
of  gum-anime  ;  to  which  add  2  gals,  of  drying  linseed  oil  at 
a  boiling  heat,  with  12  lbs.  of  caoutchouc  partially  dissolved 
in  coal-tar  naphtha.  Four  the  contents  of  the  second  vessel 
into  the  first,  and  boil  tlie  whole  gently,  until  the  vamish, 
when  taken  up  between  two  spatulas,  is  found  to  be  tough 
and  ropy.  This  composition,  when  quite  cold,  ia  to  he  thinned  " 
down  for  use  with  from  30  to  35  gals,  of  apirita  of  turpentine, 
or  of  coal  naphtha. 

313.  It  is  recommended  that  the  iron  should  be  heated  be- 
fore receiving  this  varnish,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  with 
a  spatula,  or  a  flexible  slip  of  horn,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
briish. 

When  dry  and  hard,  it  is  stated  that  this  vamish  ia  not 
acted  npon  by  any  moderately  diluted  acid  or  alkali;  and, 
by  long  immersion  in  water,  it  does  not  form  a  partially  sol- 
uble hydrate,  as  is  the  case  with  purely  reainous  varnishes 
and  oilpaiuts.  It  can  with  difficulty  be  removed  by  a  aharp- 
poiuted  tool ;  and  is  ao  Mastic,  that  a  plate  of  iron  covered 
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nay  be  bent  several  times  before  it  will  become  de- 

k)oftigous  Paint.  To  100  Ibe.  of  a  mixture  of  dry- 
^d  oil,  red  lead,  sulphate  of  barvtes,  and  a  little 
■  turpentine,  add  20  lbs,  of  tlie  oxjehloride  of  copper, 
I.  of  yellow  BOap  and  common  rosin,  in  equal  propor- 
th  a  uttle  water. 

zincked  iron  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  alone,  the 
a  a  sufficient  protection  for  it ;  but  when  it  is  im- 
n  sea  water,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  in  iron  ships,  to 
t  from  fouling,  by  marine  plants  and  animals  attach- 
selves  to  it,  the  paint  should  be  need,  on  account  of 
lous  qualities.  The  paint  is  applied  over  the  yaruish, 
tlowed  to  harden  three  or  four  days  before  immer- 

fethods  of  PreBervlng  Exposed  Surfkoea  of  Stone, 
id  similar  means  of  preservation  from  the  action  of 
ler  have  been  used  on  the-exposed  surfaces  of  ma- 
tnposed  of  materials  that  were  found  not  to  with- 
11  this  action ;  besides  these,  preparations  of  t!ie  aika- 
ates,  known  as  eoluble  glass,  liave  of  late  been 
nded  as  of  a  more  durable  character  for  this  purpose, 
lutions  are  applied  either  by  syringes  or  by  a  brush 
rface  of  the  stone,  it  having  been  previously  cleansed 
raneouB  matter.  Three  applications  on  three  succes- 
are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  harden  and  preserve  any 

;r  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object  has  been  pro- 
bich  is  to  use  two  solutions  of  mineral  substances 
icceseively  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  shall 
insoluble  chemical  compound.  One  method  propos- 
fttnrate  the  stone  at  the  surface  with  a  weak  solution 
!  of  potash  or  soda,  on  which  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
)r  bariiun  is  applied.  From  this  an  insoluble  eilicate 
ir  barium  will  be  formed  in  the  porea  of  the  stone, 
11  render  it  weather-proof. 

roceeses  have  been  used  for  dyeing  or  coloring  stone 
in  architectural  efifecta.  For  this  purpose  some  of 
le  sulphates  are  used  in  Tarious  combinations,  accord- 
i  color  to  be  obtained. 
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816.  Whatsteb  may  be  the  physical  structnre  of  materiaU, 
vhether  fibrouB  or  graaular,  experiment  has  ahown  that  they 
all  poBsesa  certain  general  prt^erties,  among  the  most  impo^ 
tant  of  which  to  me  engineer  are  those  of  contraction,  don' 
gation,  deflection,  torsion,  lateral  adhesion,  and  shearing,  and 
the  resistance  which  these  offer  to  the  forces  by  which  they 
are  called  into  action. 

EXFEBDCBNTAL   RbBEABOEES  ON  THE  StRENQTH  OP  MaTSKIALS. 
L    GeHEBAL  DEDtTOTIONa.FBOK    ExPEBDfENTS.      II.    StBEMOTH 
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TI.  Stbehgth  of  Weought  Ieos.  TIL  Strength  of 
Steel,  Till,  Steenoth  of  Coppeb.  IX.  Strength  op 
OTHER  Materials.  X.  Linkar  Contraction  akd  Expan- 
sion OF  Metals  and  other  Materials  from  Tbuferatdbe. 
XI.  Adhesion  of  Iron  Spikes  to  Tiubeb. 
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btrbnqth  of  stonb. 

Bedstanoa  of  stone  to  cnudiiiig  and  tmurerM  atraini  (Aiti.  827-888). 

PnuitioAl  dedooLioiu  (ArL  834). 

BxpwuioD  of  ftone  from  incieue  of  tempenture  <Ait.  3S5). 

m. 

STRENQTH   OP  UORTABS  AND   00N0BETB8. 

Stranffth  of  mortarg  (Arts.  836-S40J. 

Strength  and  other  properties  of  Portland  oement  (Art  S41). 

Strang  of  oonorete  and  b^ton  (Art  S42). 
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KM  to  tanEQe  rtnin  (Ait  348). 
ice  to  DOmpraniTe  itrain  (Axt.  344). 
ice  of  Bqiure  pillocs  (Art.  845). 
loe  to  tmmiTerae  stninB  (Art.  346). 
KM  to  detnudUL  (Art.  847). 
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STBSSQTE   OF  OABT   lUON. 

lOB  to  teiufle  Btmin  (Art.  848). 

ice  to  compreariTe  sttain  (Art,  849-854). 

ic«  to  tnuuTeTse  Btrain  (Art.  Sna-361). 

«  of  lonn  apon  the  etrength  of  cast-iron  beami  (Art.  862-864). 

a  for  detwminmg  the  ultimate  Btreugth  of  cast-iron  beanu  of  tht 

Ts  fonn  (Art.  305). 

t  horiiontal  impact  upon  oast-iion  ban  (Art.  800-367). 

VI. 

8TBENGTH    OF  WEOnOHT  TBOS. 
ice  to  tenaUe  atr^  (Art.  808). 
ice  to  oompreHtiTe  Rtnuii  (Art  360-373). 
KM  of  iron  wire  to  impact  (Art;.  878.) 
ice  to  toi8i(»i  (Art.  Si4). 
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1  nd  other  properties  of  steel  (Ait.  875). 
VIII. 

STBEMOTH   OF  OOPPEB. 
M  to  tenaile  and  oomi^easiTe  strains  (Art.  876-477), 

IX. 

BTBENOTH    OF    OTHEB  METAIS. 

I  of  oaet  tin,  oast  lead,  gim-taetal,  and  brass  (Art.  878). 
X. 


XI. 

ADHESION  OF  IBOS  BFIEEB  TO  TIHBEB. 
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upon  the  lower,  in  the  direction  of  a  plane  making  a  constant 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  solid ;  or  else  by  Beparating  into 
conical  or  wedge-shaped  blocks,  having  the  npper  and  lower 
Barfaces  of  the  solid  as  their  bases,  the  angle  at  the  apex  be- 
in?  double  that  made  by  the  plane  and  axis  of  the  solid. 
With  regard  to  the  resistance,  it  was  found  that  they  varied  io 
the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  bases  of  the  solids.  Where  the 
height  of  the  solid  was  greater  than  six  times  the  radius  of 
the  Dase,  rupture  generally  took  place  by  bending. 

825.  From  experiments  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  on  wood  and 
other  substances,  it  would  appear  that  like  circumstances  ac- 
company the  rupture  of  all  materials  by  compression  ;  that  is, 
within  certain  limits,  they  all  ^neld  by  an  oblique  surface  of 
fracture,  the  angle  of  which  with  the  axis  of  the  solid  is  con- 
stant for  the  same  material ;  and  that  the  resistance  offered 
within  these  limits  are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the 
bases. 

826.  Among  the  most  interesting  deductions  drawn  byHr. 
Hodgkinson,  from  the  wide  range  of  his  experiments  upon  the 
strength  of  materials,  is  the  one  which  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  constant  relation  between  the  resistances  offered  by  ma- 
terials of  the  game  kind  to  rupture  from  compression,  tension, 
and  a  transverse  strain.  The  following  Taifo  gives  these  re- 
lations, assuming  the  measure  of  the  crushing  force  at  1000. 


■-"-"■■"■"— 

CouU»Bta«pe 

r«^^ 

MditoitW™* 

low 

1000 
1000 
1000 

1900 
1S8 
100 
128 

GlMB  (plate  wd  down). 
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The  marked  di£Ference  in  the  stractTire  and  in  tha 
ions  of  the  component  elements  f  reqiiently  observed  in 
rom  the  same  quarry  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
rresponding  variations  would  be  found  in  the  strength 
es  belonging  to  the  same  class,  a  conclusion  which  ex- 
nt  has  eonfinued.  The  experiments  made  by  different 
uals  on  this  subject,  from  not  having  been  conducted 
same  manner,  and  from  the  omission  in  most  cases  of 
respecting  the  structure  and  component  eleraente  of 
terial  tried,  have,  in  some  instancea,  led  to  contradic- 
sults,  A  few  facts,  however,  of  a  general  character, 
!en  ascertained,  which  may  serve  as  guides  in  ordinary 
but  in  important  structures,  where  hea^-y  pressures  are 
iBtained,  direct  experiment  is  the  only  safe  course  for 
ineer  to  follow,  in  selecting  a  material  from  untried 
i. 
Owing  t»  the  ease  with  which  stones  generally  break 

percussive  force,  and  from  the  comparatively  slight 
ce  they  offer  to  a  tensile  force  and  to  a  transverse 
hey  are  seldom  submitted  in  structures  to  any  other 
ban  one  of  compression ;  and  cases  but  rarely  occur 
his  strain  is  not  greatly  beneath  that  which  the  better 

building  stones  can  sustain  permanently,  without  un- 
»  any  change  in  their  physical  properties.  Where  the 
ty  of  the  atone,  thercrore,  is  well  ascertained,  it  may 
y  used  without  a  resort  to  any  specific   experiment 

strength,  whenever,  in  its  structure  and  general  ap- 
i.  it  reBembles  a  material  of  the  same  ulass  known  to 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  results  of 
enta  made  by  Mr.  G.  Hennie,  and  published  in  the 
ohical  Tranmctiona  of  1818.  The  stones  tried  were 
cubes,  measuring  one  and  a  half  inches  on  the  ed^. 
le  gives  the  pressure,  in  tons,  borne  by  each  soperficial 
the  stone  at  the  moment  of  cmBhiug. 
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Bpn.  inritj' 

On^bv-^io, 

8.635 
2.663 

a.S80 

s.ooe 

2.310 

3.726 
2.607 
9.608 

3.ti8 

XAnMtoM. 

The  following  reeulteare  taken  from  a  series  of  experiraenta 
made  under  the  direction  of  HesBre.  Bramah  &  Sons,  and 
published  in  Vol.  1,  TraTuadioTis  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  The  first  column  of  numbers  gives  the 
weights,  m  tons,  borne  by  each  superficial  inch  when  the 
Btones  commenced  to  fracture ;  the  second  column  gives  the 
cmahing  weight,  in  tons,  on  the  same  surface. 


r.  mtgbt  pro-  ivinga 


Httme 

Abetd«en  (dju^ 

Heytor 

Dutmoor 

Petetfaead  (riuj) 

Pat«rb«sd  (Uutf  pray). 

TorkahiRt. . 
Craicleith. . . 
Hambio  . , . 
WMtbj' 


4.77 

6.H 

4.13 

8.94 

8.02 

E.48 

3.89 

4.88 

2.86 

4.8« 

3.87 

8.M 

1.89 

3.97 

1.69 

3.06 

1.00 

1.06 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  one  published  in  Vol 
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jU  Ejioineer  and  Architects  Journal,  which  fomw  a 
f  the  Iteport  on  the  Bubject  of  selecting  stone  for  the 
Souses  or  Parliament.  The  specimens  submitted  to  ex- 
ent  were  cabled  blocks  measuring  two  Indies  on  an 


«C.=T,0,™««. 

Bp«Ulo  griTltr 

W«e"P|™^n 

□nuhtaf  V|*t 

8.333 
2.628 
8.829 
2.2*7 
2.838 

S.Bia 
2.U7 
S.1S4 
S.138 

3.183 
1.839 
3.145 
a.045 

2.090 
2.481 
2.2flO 

1.69 
2.7S 
0.83 
1.51 
0.88 

2.21 
1.08 
0.75 
0.88 

0.75 
0.59 
0.95 
0.09 

0.50 
1.82 
0.69 

OcHtM. 

Lmtitmtt. 

lumbers  of  the  first  column  give  the  specific  gravitieB ; 
\i  the  second  colnmn  the  weight  in  tons  on  a  square 
lien  the  stone  commenced  to  fracture ;  and  those  in  the 
le  cmshing  weight  on  a  square  inch, 
following  table  exhibits  the  resnlts  of  experiments  on 
stance  of  etone  to  a  tran^'erse  strain,  made  by  Colonel 

on  prisma  4  inches  long,  the  cross  section  being  a 
>f  2  inches  on  a  side ;  the  distance  between  the  points 
ort  3  inches. 

The  conductors  of  the  experiments  on  the  stone  for 
ff  Houses  of  Parliament,  Messre.  Ihiniell  and  Wheat- 
rho  also  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stones,  and 

to  them  Brard's  proceae  for  testing  their  resistance  to 


»,.™.„™„ 

Weight  (tf  ttmw 

in&tinlbi. 

166.69 
147.87 
172.24 
148.08 
144.47 
123.58 
B1.71 

froBt,  have  appended  tlie  following  concliisionB  from  their 
experiments; — "If  the  stones  be  divided  into  classes,  accor 
ding  to  their  chemical  composition,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
all  stones  of  the  same  class  tliere  exists  generally  a  close  rela- 
tion betTeen  their  various  physical  qualities.  Thus  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  specimen  which  has  the  greatest  specific 
gravity  possesses  the  greatest  cohesive  strength,  absorbs  the 
least  quantity  of  water,  and  disintegrates  the  least  by  the  pro- 
cess wnich  imitates  the  effects  of  weather.  A  comparison  of 
all  the  experiments  shows  this  to  be  the  general  rule,  though 
it  in  liable  to  individual  exceptions." 

"  But  this  will  not  enable  us  to  compare  stones  of  different 
classes  together.  The  sandstones  absorb  the  least  quantity  of 
water,  but  they  disintegrate  more  than  the  magnesian  lime- 
stones, which,  considering  their  compactness,  absorb  a  great 
deal." 

SSL  Like  conclusions  to  the  precediag  were  reached  by  a 
commission  for  testing  the  properties  or  some  of  the  stones 
and  marbles  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash 
ington. 

But  few  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  strength 
and  other  properties  of  the  building  stones  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  a  local  character.  From  the  reports  of  a 
public  commission,  and  of  Professor  R.  Johnson,  on  the  mar- 
bles and  micaceous  stratified  stones  need  in  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  tlie  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  same  general 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  as  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Daniel! 
and  Wheatstone  above  cited.  The  strength  of  the  marbles 
submitted  to  experiment  varied  from  about  seven  thousand 
to  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  the  mica- 
ceous stones  used  in  the  foundations  averaged  about  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  some  specimens  of  sand- 
stone gave  about  five  tLousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  and 
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sienite  about  twenty-nine  thousand  poimds  to  the  square 
Report  of  the  Architect  of  Public  Buddings,  Dec.  1, 

Rondelet,  from  a  numerouB  series  of  experiments  on 

Qe  subject,  pnbiished  in  his  work,  Art  de  Sdtir,  has 

at  like  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  relations  between 

■cific  gravity  and  strength  of  stones  belonging  to  the 

ass. 

Dg  the  results  of  the  more  recent  experiments  on  this 

,  those   obtained   by   Mr.  Hodgkinson,  showing   the 

between  the  crushing,  the  tensile,  and  the  transverse 
1  of  stone,  have  already  been  given.  , 

icat,  in  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  published  in 
•ud^s  des  Ponts  et  Chauxseea,  1833,  has  arrived  at  an 
!  conclusion  from  Mr.  Ilodgkinson,  stating  as  the  re- 

his  experiments,  that  no  constant  relation  exists  he- 
he  crushing  and  tensile  strength  of  sbme  in  general, 
.t  there  is  no  other  means  ot  determining  tliese  two 
ut  by  direct  experiment  in  each  case. 
The  influence  of  form  on  the  strength  of  stone,  and 
snmstances  attending  the  rupture  of  hard  and  soft 
lave  been  made  the  subject  of  particular  experiments 
lelet  and  Vicat.  Their  espenments  agree  in  estab- 
he  points  that  the  crushing  weight  is  in  proportion  U> 
I  of  the  base.  Vicat  states,  more  generally,  that  the 
)nt  weights  borne  by  similar  solids  of  stone,  under  like 
tancea,  will  be  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous 
rhese  two  authors  agree  on  the  point  that  the  circular 

the  base  is  the  most  favorable  to  strength.  They 
I  most  other  points,  and  particularly  on  the  manner  in 
le  difEerent  kinds  of  stone  yield  by  rupture. 
Practioal  Deductions.  Were  stones  placed  undet 
e  circumstances  in  structures  as  in  the  experiments 
ascertain  their  strength,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
"  the  fractional  part  of  the  weigiit  termed  the  work- 
la  or  working  load  which,  in  the  comparatively  short 
£ually  given  to  an  experiment,  will  crush  them,  could 
B  by  them  permanently  with  safety.  But,  indepen- 
f  the  accidental  causes  of  destruction  to  which  stmc- 
!  exposed,  imperfections  in  the  material  itiielf,  as  well 
ss  workmansnip,  from  which  it  is  often  placed  in  the 
favorable  circumstances  of  resistance,  require  to  be 

against.  M.  Vicat,  in  the  memoir  before  mentioned, 
at  a  permanent  strain  of  iYt  of  the  crushing  force  of 
ent  may  be  borne  by  stoue  without  danger  of  impair- 
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ing  its  cohesive  strength,  provided  it  be  placed  under  ths 
most  favorable  circumBtances  of  resistance.  This  fraction  of 
the  crushing  weight  of  experiment  ib  greater  than  ordinai7 
circumstanceB  would  justify,  and  it  is  recommended  in  prac- 
tice not  to  Bubmit  any  stone  to  a  greater  permanent  strain 
thao  one-tenth  of  the  croBhing  wei^t  of  experimenta  made 
on  small  cnbee  measuring  about  two  inches  on  an  edge. 

Other  authorities  Btate  that  cut  stone  in  cases  like  uie  voos- 
soirs  of  arches  and  stone  pillars  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
working  strain  greater  than  ^th  of  the  cmshing  weight  of 
experiment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  permanent  strain,  and 
crushing  weight,  for  a  square  foot  of  the  stones  in  some  of 
the  moBt  remarkable  structures  in  Europe. 


FmuB  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  (Aedtm) 

Do.  St.  Paul's  {London) 

Do.  St  Qeneri^e  (Porw) 

Do.        Chnnh  of  Tonmuiit  (Angeri) 

Lower  oonisea  of  the  piere  of  the  Bridge  of  Neniltf. . 


S3S30 

536000 

aftiM 

687000 

60000 

90000 

900000 

3600 

670000 

The  stone  employed  in  all  the  structores  enumerated  in  the 
Table,  is  some  variety  of  limestone. 

336.  Expansion  of  Stone  from  Xnoreaae  of  Tempera- 
ture. Experiments  have  been  made  in  this  country  by  Prof 
Bartlett,  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Adie,  to  ascertain  the  expan- 
sion of  stone  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  The  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Bartlett  give  the  following  reeulte : 

annite  «xpuia«  fat  em;  degTM 000004891 

Marble O00O0S668 

OOOOOWlSi 
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of  the  SmMingion  of  Stone,  etc.,  from  the  Experiments 
fAhxanaer  J.  Adie,  CvuU  En^neer,  Edinburgh. 
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Strength  of  MoitaT8.  A  very  wide  range  of  experi- 
aas  been  made,  within  a  few  years  back,  by  engineers 

home  and  abroad,  upon  the  reeietance  offered  by  raor- 
a  tranBTereal  Btraiii,  with  a  view  to  compare  their  qnal- 
>otb  ne  regards  their  congtitueut  elements  and  the 
ea  followed  in  their  manipulation.  Ab  might  naturally 
)en  anticipated,  tbeBe  experimentB  have  presented  very 
ied,  and  in  many  instanceB,  contradictory  reaults.     The 

coDcloBiom,  however,  drawn  from  them,  have  been 
]he  same  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  and  they  furnish 
ineer  with  the  most  reliable  gnides  in  this  important 
of  his  art 
The  Bsnal  method  of  condncting  these  experiments  has 

subject  small  rectangular  prisms  of  mortas,  resting  OD 
>f  support  at  their  extremities,  to  a  transversal  strain 

at  tne  centre  point  between  the  bearings.     This,  per- 

&8  unexceptionable  and  convenient  a  method  as  can 
twed  for  teeting  the  comparative  etrength  of  mortars. 
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838.  M.  Yicat,  !q  the  work  already  cited,  ^vee  the  follov- 
ing  as  the  average  resiBtances  on  the  square  inch  offered  by 
mortars  to  a  force  of  traction  ;  the  dednctions  being  drawn 
from  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  a  traneveraal  strain. 

HortMS  of  vei?  stroog  bjdniilic  lime ITOpanitdi, 

"  ordmaij  do.  ..,.140      " 

''  mediant  do.  100      " 

"  oonunoa  lims  do.   40      " 

"  da  (badqiwli^) 10      " 

These  experiments  were  made  upon  prisms  a  year  old. 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  ordinary  changes  of 
weather.  With  regard  to  the  best  hydraulic  mortars  of  the 
same  age  which  had  been,  during  that  same  period,  either 
immersed  in  water,  or  buried  in  a  damp  position,  M.  Tiuat 
states  that  their  average  tenacity  may  be  estimated  at  140 
pounds  on  the  square  inch, 

339.  General  Treussart,  in  his  work  on  hydraulic  and  com- 
mon mortars,  has  given  in  detail  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments on  the  transversal  strength  of  artifical  hydraulic  mor- 
tars, made  by  submitting  small  rectangular  parallelopipeds 
of  mortar,  six  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  square,  to  a 
transvereal  strain  applied  at  the  centre  point  between  the 
bearings,  which  were  four  inches  apart.  From  these  experi- 
ments ne  deduces  the  following  practical  conclusions. 

That  when  the  parallelopip*Mjs  sustain  a  transversal  strain 
varying  between  220  and  330  pounds,  the  corresponding  mor- 
tar will  be  suitable  for  common  gross  masonry  ;  but  that  for 
important  hydraulic  works  the  parallelopipeds  should  sostain, 
before  yielding,  from  330  to  440  pounds. 

340.  The  only  published  experiments  on  this  subject  made 
in  this  country  are  those  of  C!olonel  Totten,  appended  to  his 
translation  of  G-eneral  Treussart's  work.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  of  peculiar  value  to  the  American  engineer, 
as  they  were  made  upon  materials  in  very  general  use  on  the 
public  works  throughout  the  country. 

From  these  experiments  Colonel  Totten  deduces  the  follow- 
ing general  results : 

Ist  That  mortar  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand  is  the  strong- 
er and  harder  as  the  quality  of  sand  is  less. 

2d.  That  common  mortar  is  the  stronger  and  harder  as  the 
quantitv  of  sand  ie  less. 

Sd.  l^iat  any  addition  of  common  lime  to  a  mortar  ol 
hydraulic  cement  and  sand  weakens  the  mortar,  hut  that  a 
little  lime  may  be  added  without  any  considerable  diminndon 
(if  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  with  a  saving  of  expenw. 
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The    strength   of   common  mortars    is  conaidenibly 
ed  bv  the  addition  of  an  artificial  pnzzolana,  but  mora 
le  addition  of  an  hydraulic  cement. 
Fine  sand  generally   gives   a  stronger  mortar   than 

Lime  slaked  by  sprinkling  gave  better  results  than 
iked  by  drowning.  A  few  experiments  made  on  air- 
lime  were  nnfavorable  to  that  mode  of  slaking. 
Both  hydraulic  and  common  mortar  yielded  better 
when  made  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  than  when 
hin. 

Mortar  made  in  the  mortar-mill  was  found  to  be  su- 
to  that  mixed  in  the  usual  way  with  a  hoe. 
Fresh  water  gave  better  resnlts  than  salt  water, 
Strei^^  and  Other  PropertleB  of  Portland  Cement. 
ixperimenta  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Grant  on  the  re- 
;  to  crushing  of  blooks  of  Portland  cement,  and  of 
id  cement  mortars,  the  following  results  are  deduced. 
rhe  strength  of  the  blocks  in  both  cases  increased  with 
The  blocks  of  pure  cement  bearing  respectively  nearly 
J8.  on  the  square  inch  after  three  months ;  over  5,000 
iix  months ;  and  nearly  6,000  lbs.  at  nine  months. 
rhe  strength  of  the  blocks  of  mortar  also  increased 
ne ;  but  decreased  as  the  volume  of  sand  used  was 
;d.  The  blocks  made  with  one  volume  of  sand  to  one 
mt  bore  about  2,500  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  those 
i  six  Tolumes  of  sand  to  one  or  cement  959  lbs.  at 
I  of  three  months;  whilst  those  made  of  one  volume 
to  one  of  cement  bore  4,561  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
nd  of  nine  montlis,  and  those  made  of  six  volumes  of 
one  of  cement  bore  1,678  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  at 
of  the  earae  period. 

numerona  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Grant  in  England, 
land  cement,  he  draws  the  following  conclusions  : — 
Portland  cemeht,  if  it  be  preserved  from  moisture, 
t,  like  Roman  cement,  lose  its  strength  by  being  kept 
I  or  sacks,  but  rather  improves  by  age. 
'he  longer  it  is  in  setting,  the  more  its  strength  in 

'^ery  strong  Portland  cement  is  hea^'y,  of  a  blue-gray 

od  seta  slowly.     Quick  setting  cement  has,  generally, 

e  a  portion  of  clay  in  its  composition,  is  brownish  in 

od  tamB  ont  wt^k  if  not  useless. 

The  less  the  amount  of  water  in  working  the  cement 

better. 
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5th.  It  is  of  the  ereateBt  importance  that  the  stones  or 
britike,  with  which  Fortland  cement  ia  used,  should  be  thor- 
ougbly  eoutced  wit}i  water.  If  under  water,  in  a  quieeoeot 
state,  the  cement  will  be  Btronger  than  out  of  water. 

6th.  Blocks  of  brickwork,  or  of  concrete,  made  with  Port- 
land cement,  if  kept  under  water  until  retjuired  for  nee, 
would  be  much  stronger  than  if  kept  dry. 

7th.  Salt  water  is  as  good  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement 
as  fresh  water. 

8th.  Eoman  cement  is  very  ill  adapted  for  being  mixed 
with  sand. 

9th.  The  resietance  of  a  block  of  pure  Portland  cement  to 
extension  after  an  immersion  of  one  year  was  about  480  Iba. 
on  the  Bquare  inch ;  whilst  tho  reeistaiicee  of  blocks  made  of 
sand  and  cement,  after  the  same  period  of  immervion,  decreased 
with  the  quantity  of  sand  added.  Blocks  of  one  volume  of 
cement  in  paste  to  one  of  sand  giving  three-fourths  the  re- 
sistance of  those  of  pure  cement ;  and  those  of  one  volume 
of  cement  to  five  of  sand  giving  only  one-sixth  of  the  resist- 
ance of  blocks  of  pure  cement. 

10th,  Boniaii  cement  is  only  one-third  the  Btrength  of 
Portland  cement. — Proceedmya  of  the  Institution  of  CivU 
JUngineers,   Vol,  XXV.,  p.  66. 

S42.  Concrete  and  Beton.  From  experiments  made  oa 
concrete,  prepared  according  to  the  most  approved  process  in 
England,  by  Colonel  Pasley,  it  appears  that  this  material  is 
very  inferior  in  strength  to  good  brick,  and  the  weaker  kinds 
of  natural  stones. 

From  experiments  made  by  Colonel  Totten  on  Mtou,  the 
following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

That  ueton  made  of  a  mortar  composed  of  hydisnlic 
cement,  common  lime,  and  sand,  or  of  a  mortar  of  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand,  without  lime,  was  the  stronger  as  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  was  tlie  smaller.  But  there  may  do  0.50  of  sand, 
and  0.25  pf  common  lime,  without  sensible  deterioration ; 
and  aa  much  as  1.00  of  sand,  and  0.25  of  lime,  without  gieat 
loss  of  strength. 

B^ton  made  with  just  sufficient  mortar  to  fill  the  void  spaces 
between  the  fj-agments  of  stone  was  found  to  be  less  sAioaz 
than  that  made  with  double  this  bulk  of  mortar.  But  Colonel 
Totten  remarks,  that  this  result  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the 
difficulty  of  causing  so  small  a  quantity  of  mortar  to  penetrate 
the  voids,  and  unite  all  the  fragments  perfectly,  in  experi- 
ments made  on  a  small  scale. 

The  strongest  b^ton  was  obtained  by  using  quite  small 
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its  of  brick,  aad  the  weakest  from  small,  roauded, 

Avel. 

ton  fonned  by  ponrinK  grout  among  fragntents  of 

■  brick,  was  iiuerior  in  strength  to  that  made  in  the 
tj  with  mortar. 

aring  the  strength  of  the  Mtona  on  which  the  experi- 
ere  made,  which  were  eight  months  old  when  tried, 
i  of  a  sample  of  sound  red  sandstone  of  good  qual- 
ppears  that  the  strongest  priems  of  b^ton  were  only 
strong  as  the  sandstone, 
'orking  strain  on  masses  of  concrete,  brick,  and  mbble 

■  seldom  exceeds  in  structares  that  of  one-sixth  of  the 
;  weight  of  blocks  of  these  materials. 


IV. 

8TSEHQTH  OF  TIHBEB. 

le  range  of  experiments  has  been  made  on  the  resist- 
timber  to  compreeaion,  extension,  and  a  transverse 
presenting  very  variable  results.  Among  the  most 
ind  which  command  the  greatest  confidence  from  the 
of  their  authors,  are  those  of  Professor  Barlow  and 
jgkinson :  the  former  on  the  resistance  to  extension 
ansverse  strain;  the  latter  on  that  to  compression. 
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The  foUowmg  Table,  taken  from  Vol.  V.  Professiond 
Papers  of  the  English  Poyal  Mngmeers.  Jfo.  V.  JRe- 
vw/rks  and  Easpertments  on  va/ruma  Woods,  give  b&im 
i}cduai>le  resuUa  on  Afnerican  timber  subjeeied  to  a  utrain 
varaUd  to  the  fire.  The  column  marked  G  gives  the  oo- 
nesive  strength. 
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34a  Resistance  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  epecific  gravity,  and  the  mean  resistance  per 
square  inch  of  various  kinds  of  timber,  from  the  esperimenta 
of  Prof.  Barlow. 

The  working  strain  on  beams  subjected  to  extension  should 
not  exceed  ^  of  the  rupturing  strain  in  permanent  strnctnree, 
but  for  temporary  purposes,  Gke  scaffolding,  &c.,  it  may  be 
placed  at  J^th  the  rupturing  strain  with  safety. 

But  few  direct  experiments  have  been  made  apon  tbe 
elongations  of  timber  from  a  strain  in  the  direction  of  the 
libres.  From  some  made  in  France  by  MM.  Miaard  and 
Desormee,  it  would  appear  that  bars  of  oak  having  a  sectional 
area  of  one  square  inch  will  be  elongated  ,001176  of  their 
length  by  a  strain  of  one  ton. 

344.  Resistance  to  CompreaslTe  Strains.  The  follow- 
ing Table  exhibits  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Zlodgkineon 
from  experiments  on  short  cylinders  of  timber  with  oat  ends. 
The  diameter  of  each  cylinder  was  one  inch,  and  its  height  two 
inches.  The  results,  in  the  first  column,  are  a  mean  from 
about  three  experiments  on  timber  moderately  dry,  being 
such  as  is  used  for  making  models  for  castings ;  those  in  the 
second  column  were  obtamed  in  a  like  manner,  from  similar 
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0.760 
0.700 
1.000 
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0.590 
0.540 
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8000 
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lA)      

lens,  which  were  turned  and  kept  dry  in  a  warm  place 
onths  longer.  A  comparison  of  the  reanlta  in  the  two 
ns  shows  the  effect  of  drying  on  the  strength  of  tira- 
vet  timber  not  having  half  the  strength  of  the  same 
diy.  The  circumstances  of  rupture  were  the  same  as 
y  stated  in  the  general  observations  under  this  bead ; 
;ight  of  the  wedge  which  would  slide  off  in  timber 
about  half  the  diameter  or  thiclcness  of  the  speciinea 
d. 

,  Reslshmoe  of  Square  PiUarg.  lltfr.  Hodgkinsoii  has 
i  ntiraber  of  invaluable  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
of  timber,  and  of  columns  of  iron  and  steel,  and  from 
has  deduced  formulse  for  calculating  the  pressure 
they  will  support  before  breaking.  The  experiments 
ber  were  made  on  pillars  with  flat  ends.  The  follow- 
)  the  formulffi  from  which  their  strength  may  be  eeti- 

ing  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  W. 

the  side  of  the  square  base  in  inches,  d. 
the  length  of  the  .pillar  in  feet,  I. 
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Then  for  long  columuB  of  oak,  in  which  the  Bide  of  the 
Bqaare  base  is  less  than  -gi^th  the  height  of  the  column ; 

W  =  24542  ^. 

and  for  red  deal,  jt 

W  =  17511   J- 

For  shorter  pillars,  where  the  ratio  between  their  thickness 
and  height  is  such  that  they  still  jdeld  by  bending,  the 
strength  is  estimated  hj  the  following  formula : 

Calling  the  weight  calculated  from  either  of  the  pi-eceding 
formulfB,  W. 

Calling  the  crushing  weight,  as  estimated  from  the  pro- 
ceeding table,  W. 

Calhng  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  W". 

Then  Uie  formula  for  the  strength  is 


W" 


WW  . 
W+iW 
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ach  of  the  preceding  formulsB  d  mast  be  taken  in 

and  I  in  feet 

game  rule  la  followed  in  ppoportioning  the  mpturing 

Forking  strain  in  timber  snbjected  to  compresBion  as  iu 

subjected  to  exteneion. 

Resistance  to  Transverse  Strains.  As  timber, 
he  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  for  the  most  part 
i  to  a  transverse  strain,  the  far  greater  number  of  ex- 
nts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  relations  between 
un,  the  deflection  cansed  by  it,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
f  the  piece  subjected  to  the  strain.  These  relations  have 
lade  the  subject  of  mathematical  investigations,  found- 
)n  data  derived  from  experiment,  which  will  be  given 
Appendix.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of 
nents  made  upon  beams  having  a  rectangular  sectional 
hich  were  laid  horizontally  upon  supports  at  their  ends, 
bjected  to  a  strain  applied  at  the  middle  point  between 
iports,  in  a  vertical  direction, 
a  more  convenient  application  of  the  formnlte  to  the 

of  the  experiments,  tne  notation  adopted  in  the  pre- 

Art,  will  be  here  given, 

the  transverse  force  neceesary  to  break  the  beam  in 

the  distance  between  the  snpports  iu  inches,  I. 

the    horizontal    breadth    of    the    sectional    area    in 

i. 

the  vertical  depth  of  the  sectional  area  in  inches,  d. 

the  deflection  arising  from  a  weight  w  in  inches,y. 

tMe  of  Easperimenta  vnth  ths  foregoing  Ifotation. 
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The  foUovnng  Tahle,  taken  froTih  Vol.  V,  J'rqfensional 
Patera  of  the  English  Moyal  Engineers.  Ifo.  V.  So- 
marks  and  MeperiTnenta  on  various  Woods,  gives  the  valm 
Wl 


of  8,  in  the  fortmda  8  = 


Ud 


,Jbr  transverse  strains,  in 


which  I,  the  length  of  the  piecee  subjected  to  ea^eriment, 
was  from  jive  to  six  feet;  the  distance  between  thepointt 
of  sv^ort  fowr  feet ;  the  ends  of  the  pieces  not  confned. 
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Deflection  of  Wooden  Beams.  Professor  "W.  A.  Norton, 
of  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Collie,  made  a  careful  seriefl 
of  experimeute,  to  test  the  practical  accuracy  of  the  formala 
derived  from  the  generally-received  theory  of  the  deflection 
of  beams  of  a  rectangular  cross-section,  arising  from  a  weight 
acting  at  tlie  middle  point  of  the  beam  resting  on  two  sup- 
ports, its  axis  being  horizontal. 

Tiiis  fonntilais :  y=m.Fi  j  ;  in  which 
P  is  the  applied  pressure ;  /,  the  deflection  doe  to  P  ;  £*,  the 
modulus  01  e/  asticity  of  the  material ;  h,  the  breadth ;  d,  the 
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«ai  I,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support  of 
n;  and  m,  s  constant  to  be  derived  from  experiment. 
this  formula,  If  accurate,  the  amount  of  deflection 
arj  directly  as  the  pressure  and  cube  of  the  length, 
(rsely  as  the  breadth  and  cube  of  the  depth  ;  but  from 
(rtou's  experiments  it  appears : — 
at  the  deflection  varies  approximately  ea  the  pressures, 
er  increasing  according  to  a  less  rapid  law. 
it,  although  the  deflections  are  not  uniformly  in- 
is  the  breath,  still  the  variation  from  this  law  is  hut 

it,  except  in  "  beams  whose  length  bore  a  high  propor- 
leir  depth,"  the  law  indicated,  mat  the  deflections  are 
'  proportional  to  the  cubes,  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
cases  it  "decreases  according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than 
-se  cube  of  the  depth." 

J  experiments  also  show,  that  the  law,  that  the  deficc- 
recUy  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  length,  also 

these  experiments  Prof.  Norton  says : — 

[nay  conclude,  from  these  results,  that  the  deflection 

according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than  the  cube  of  the 
:  tlie  stick.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  decreases 
rapid  proportion  than  the  inverse  cube  of  the  deptli. 
s,  therefore,  that  the  true  formula  for  the  defle<^tion 

contains  at  least  one  additional  term,  which  varies 
lly  than  as  the  cube  of  the  length  directly  and  tlie 
the  depth  inversely  ;  or  in  other  woi-ds,  contains  I  in 
erator,  and  d  in  tne  denominator,  each  raised  to  a 
Her  than  the  cube." 

ler,  it  would  seem,  tlien,  that  the  trne  theory  of  de- 
(jiiducts  to  the  following  formula,  in  the  special  case 
n  resting  on  two  supports  and  loaded  in  tne  middle. 
._   Pt        ft*   ." 
/— "m       iEb<P 
llowing   table  gives  the  values  of  E  for  white  pine, 
alcnlated  values  of  the  constant  C. 
^nerat  formula  applicable  to  white  pine  sticks  of  the 
uality  used  in  these  experiments  will  be  obtained  by 
e  mean  of  the  several  values  of  E  and  C  given  in  the 
le.     To  test  the  theoretical  formula  we  have  obtained 
ike  the  mean  values  of  E  and  6',  for  the  second  set 
given  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns, 
:1,427,965   pounds,  and    C^=0.0000094.     We   thus 
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PI  PP 

/=0.0000094-^+  B^Tii^eeOxW 
or,  taking  P=100  lbs., 

/=a00094^+57;n8^-" 

The  general  formula  for  the  deflection  may  also  take  the 
following  form : 


/=4 


Ebd* 
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S,   cr 
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3,  or  8 
2,  or  8 
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In. 
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I 
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In. 

or  9 
or  S 


SetNo.  9l 

ft         ft 
9»   or   4 
9»   or    4 
S,   or    4 
9,   or    4 
Meai 

in. 
8 
9 

4 
9 

IB. 

In. 
9 
8 
9 
9 

Dlff.  of  Bxtromo  Frasores. 


B. 


1,860,600  IbB. 
1,666,809    " 

i,684,aao 

1,663,000 
1,481,800 
1,608,986 


u 


•t 


1,877,729  lbs. 
1,296,984   *' 
1,668,900 
1,661,822 
1,423,009 


li 

tt 


C. 


0.0000108 
0.0000100 
0.0000087 
0.0000140 
0.0000108 
0.0000108 


0.0000084 
0.0000089 
0.0000110 
0.0000084 
0.0000092 


DUE.  of  Intennedlato 


A 


1,808,480  Ite. 

1,679,960  " 

1,660,800 

1,601,300 

1,428,600 

1,474,798 


44 


1,964,000  Ita. 
1,316,000  " 
1,642,860  •• 
1,600,000  " 
1,427,965  " 


a 


0.0000089 
0.0000096 
0.0000078 
O.000O127 
0.0000064 
0.0000080 


0.0000080 
0.0000088 
0.0000107 
0.0000100 
0.0000094 


847.  Resistance  to  Detrusion.  From  the  experiments  of 
Prof.  Barlow,  it  appears  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres  of  fir,  to  a  force  acting  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  fibres,  may  be  estimated  at  592  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Tredgold  gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  offered  by  adhesion  to  a  force  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  fibres  to  tear  them  asunder. 

Oak 2816  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Poplar 1782      "  " 

Larch,  970  to  1700      **  " 
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V. 
STRENGTH  OF  0A8T-IS0N. 

The  moBt  recent  experiments  on  the  strength  of  this  ma- 
terial are  those  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  Those,  particularly, 
made  by  him  on  the  subject  of  the  strength  of  columns, 
and  the  most  suitable  form  of  cast-iron  beams  to  sustain  a 
transversal  strain,  have  supplied  the  engineer  and  architect 
with  the  most  valuable  giii4e  in  adapting  this  material  to 
the  various  purposes  of  structures. 

348.  Resistanoe  to  Extension. — From  a  few  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Eennie  and  Captain  Brown,  the  tensile  strength 
of  cast  iron  varies  from  7  to  9  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  upon  both  hot  and 
cold  blast  iron  give  the  tensile  strength  from  6  to  9J  tons  per 
square  inch. 

From  some  experiments  made  on  American  cast  iron,  under 
the  direction  or  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  mean  tensile 
strength  is  20834  lbs.,  or  9  J  tons  per  square  inch. 

3^.  Resistaiioe  to  Compressive  Strain. — The  general 
circumstances  attending  the  rupture  of  this  material  by  com- 

f>re8sion,  dra^vn  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Ilodgkinson, 
lave  already  been  given.  The  angle  of  the  wedge  resulting 
from  the  rupture  is  about  65°. 

The  mean  crushing  weight  derived  from  experiments  upon 
short  cylinders  of  hot  blast  iron  was  121,685  lbs.,  or  54  tons 
6^  cwt.  per  square  inch. 

That  on  snort  prisms  of  the  same,  with  square  bases, 
100,738  lbs.,  or  44  tons  19^  cwt  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  cylinders  of  cold  blast  iron  was  125,403  lbs., 
or  55  tons  19^  cwt  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  prisms  of  the  same,  having  other  regular 
figures  for  their  bases,  was  100,631  lbs.,  or  &  tons  18^  cwt 
per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  remarks  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  base 
differing  from  the  circle:  "In  the  other  forms  the  difference 
of  strength  is  but  little ;  and  therefore  we  may  perhaps  admit 
that  difference  of  form  of  section  has  no  influence  upon  the 
power  of  a  short  prism  to  bear  a  crushing  force." 

In  remarking  on  the  circumstances  attending  the  rupture, 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  further  observes :  "  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, without  assignable  error,  that  in  the  crushing  of  short 
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iron  priBmB  of  various  forms,  longer  than  the  wedge,  the  angle 
of  fracture  will  be  the  same.  Tnis  simple  asBumption,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  prove  at  once,  not  only  iu  this  material,  but  in 
others  which  break  in  the  same  manner,  the  proportionality  of 
the  crushing  force  in  different  forms  to  the  area ;  since  the 
area  of  fracture  would  always  be  equal  to  the  direct  trans- 
verse area  multiplied  by  a  constant  quantity  dependent  apon 
the  material." 

T<Ale  etehibiimg  the  Ratio  of  the  TentiU  to  the  Cotr^et- 
aive  Foroea  in  Goat  Iron^fion^  Mr,  HudglaaMorCs  Jiiipen- 
metUs. 


Itarito  bm  p* 

DUGUmO 

'  '*"""■■ 

BUI& 

Devon  Izon, 

Ko.  8.  Hot  blast 

14^,483 

81,007 

6.S38:  1 

Bulleiylron, 

Ho,  1.  Hot  bUrt 

86,m 

13,434 

8.431  :  I 

Do. 

"     Cold  blast 

03,383 

17,466 

5.346:  1 

Coad-Talen  iron 

No.  8.  Hot  blast 

82,784 

16,678 

4M1  :  1 

Do. 

"      Cold  blast 

81,770 

18,865 

4897  :  1 

Cammiron, 

No.  S.  Hot  blast 

1W,540 

18,G0S 

8087;  1 

Do. 

"      Cold  blast 

106,375 

16,883 

6.376  :  1 

Canon  iron. 

No.  8.  Hot  bl6St 

133,440 

17,755 

7.615  :  1 

Do.  ^ 

"      Cold  blast 

lia.443 

14,300 

8.12B  J  1 

300.  Reatstanoe  of  Cyllndrioal  Columns.  The  experi- 
ments under  this  head  were  made  upon  solid  and  hollow  col- 
wnns,  both  ends  of  which  were  either  flat  or  rounded,  fixed  or 
loose,  or  one  end  fiat  and  the  other  rounded.  In  the  case  of 
columns  with  rounded  ends,  the  pressure  was  applied  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  column. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  Dr.  Hodgkinson's 
paper  on  this  suoject,  publi&hed  iu  the  Report  of  the  British 
Association  of  ItilO. 

"  Ist.  In  all  loug  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  re^st- 
ance  to  crushing  by  flexure  is  about  three  times  greater  when 
tlie  ends  of  the  pillars  are  flat  tlian  when  they  are  rounded. 

"  2d.  The  strength  of  a  piUar,  with  one  end  rounded  and 
the  otlier  flat,  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  that  of  a 
pillar  of  tlie  same  dimensions  witli  both  ends  round,  and  one 
with  both  ends  fiat  Thna,  of  three  cylindrical  piliare,  all  of 
the  same  length  and  diameter,  the  fli-st  having  both  its  enda 
i-ounded,  the  second  with  one  end  roimded  and  one  flat,  and 
the  third  with  both  ends  flat,  the  strengths  are  as  1,  2,  8, 
nearly. 
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8d.  A  long,  uniform,  cast-iron  pilUr,  with  its  eiids  firmly 
1,  whether  by  means  of  disks  or  otherwise,  has  the  same 
er  to  resist  breaking  as  a  pill&r  of  the  same  diameter,  and 

the  length,  with  t£e  ends  rounded  or  turned  bo  that  the 
a  would  pass  through  the  axis. 

tth.  The  experiments  show  that  some  additional  strength 
Ten  to  a  pillar  bj  enlarging  ita  diameter  in  the  middle 
;  this  increase  does  not,  however,  appear  to  he  more  dian 
seventh  or  one  eighth  of  the  breakuig  weight. 
Sth.  The  index  of  the  power  of  the  diameter  to  which  the 
igth  of  long  pillars  with  rounded  ends  is  proportional,  is 

nearly,  and  3.55  in  those  with  flat  ends,  aa  appeared  from 
results  of  a  great  number  of  experiments ;  or  the  strength 
)oth  may  be  taken  as  the  3.6  pqwer  of  the  diameter 

ith.  In  pillars  of  the  same  thickness,  the  strength  is  in- 
i]j  proportional  to  the  1,7  power  of  the  length  nearly, 
rhns  the  strength  of  a  solid  pillar  with  rounded  ends,  the 
leter  of  which  is  d,  and  the  length  ^  is  as " 

rhe  absolute  strength  of  solid  pillars,  as  appeared  from 
experiments,  are  nearly  as  below. 
ji  pillars  with  rounded  ends, 

Strength  in  tons  =  14.9  -—. 
n  pillars  with  fiat  ends, 

Strength  in  tons  =  44.16  —• 

n  hollow  pillars  nearly  the  same  laws  were  found  to  oh 
thne,  if  Z>  and  d  be  the  external  and  internal  diameters 
pillar  whose  length  is  I,  the  strength  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
lich  the  ends  were  movable  (as  in  the  connecting-rod  of 
im-engine)  would  be  expressed  hy  the  formula  below. 

Strength  in  ton8=  13 jp, . 

n  hollow  pillars,  whose  ends  are  flat,  we  had  from  experi- 
as  before, 

Strength  in  tons  =44.3 ^p; . 

he  formula  above  apply  to  all  pillars  whose  lengtli  is  not 
ban  about  thirty  times  the  external  diameter ;  for  pillars 
;r  than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  '  for- 
,'  given  nnder  the  head  of  Strength  of  Tiubeb,  for 
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short  pUlajB  of  timber,  substituting  for  Tf^and  W  in  that  for- 
mula, the  proper  vahiea  applicable  tu  cast-iron." 

861.  Similax  PUlara.  "  la  eimilar  pillare,  or  those  whou 
length  is  to  the  diameter  in  a  constant  proportion,  the  streogth 
is  nearly  as  the  st^uare  of  the  diameter,  or  of  any  other  linear 
dimension ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  stretigth  is  nearly  as  the 
area  of  the  transveree  section." 

"  In  hollow  pillars,  of  greater  diameter  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  or  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  it  was  not  fooud 
that  any  additional  strength  was  obtained  over  that  of  cylin- 
drical pillars." 

"  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  in  the  form  of  the  connecting 
rod  of  a  steam-engine "  (that  is,  the  transverse  section  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  a  cross  +)  "was  found  to  be  very 
small,  perhaps  not  half  the  strength  that  the  same  metal 
would  nave  given  if  cast  in  tlie  £rm  of  a  uniform  hollow 
cylinder." 

"  A  pillar  irregularly  tixed,  so  that  tlie  pressure  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  diagonal,  is  reduced  to  one  third  of  its 
strength.  Pillars  fixed  at  one  end  and  movable  at  the  other, 
as  in  those  flat  at  oue  end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  break  at 
one  third  the  length  from  the  movable  end ;  therefore,  to 
economize  the  metal,  they  should  be  rendered  stronger  there 
than  in  other  parts," 

352.  Long-continued  PreBsure  on  Pillars.  "  To  detep 
mine  the  effect  of  a  load  lying  constantly  on  a  pillar,  Mr. 
Fairbairn  had,  at  the  writer's  suggestion,  four  pillars  cas^ 
all  of  the  same  length  and  diameter.  The  first  was  loaded 
with  4  cwt,  the  second  with  7  cwt,  the  third  with  10  cwt, 
and  the  fourth  with  13  cwt. ;  this  last  load  was  -^^  of  what 
had  previously  broken  a  pillar  of  the  same  dimensions,  when 
the  weight  was  carefully  laid  on  without  loss  of  time.  The 
pillar  loaded  with  13  cwL  bore  the  weight  between  five  and 
six  months,  and  then  broke." 

353.  General  Properties  of  Pillars.  "In  pillars  of 
wrought-irou,  steel,  and  timber,  the  same  laws,  with  respect 
to  rounded  and  fiat  ends,  were  found  to  obtain,  as  had  been 
shown  to  exist  in  cast-iron." 

"  Of  rectangular  pillars  of  timber,  it  was  proved  experimen- 
tally that  the  pillar  of  greatest  strength  of  the  same  material, 
is  a  square." 

854.  Comparative  St]:enB:th  of  Cast-iron,  Wrought- 
Xron.  Steel,  and  Timber,  "It  resulted  from  the  experi- 
ments upon  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions  but  of  different 
materials,  that  if  we  call  the  strength  of  cast-iron  1000,  we 
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tve  fat  wrought  1745,  cast  steel  2618,  Dantzic  oak 
ed  deal  78.5.'^ 

Resistance  to  Transrerae  Strain.  The  following 
jid  deductions  are  drawn  from  the  experimente  oi 
Hodgkiiifion  and  Fairbairn,  on  hot  and  cold  blast 
publiuied  in  their  Jieports  to  the  British  Aaaociatisn 


ahiditinff  the  resiilts  of  experimeTiis  iy  Mr.  Hodg- 
»  on  bars  of  hot  blast  iron  5  feet  long,  vyith  a  rect- 
or sectional  area;  the  bora  resting  horizontally  on 
i  feet  6  inches  apart  i  th^  weighi  bemg  a/pplied  at 
idale  of  the  bar. 
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rhe  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  same 
"  I  had  remarked,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  that 
icity  of  the  bars  was  injnred  mnch  earlier  than  is 
f  conceiyed ;  and  that  instead  of  its  remaining  per- 
one  third,  or  upwards,  of  the  breaking  weight  was 
sa  is  generally  admitted  by  writers,  it  was  evident 
,  or  lees,  produced  in  some  cases  a  considerable  set  of 
f  elasticity ;  and  judging  from  its  slow  increase  after 
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ResvUs  of  ea^periments,  hy  Ae  tame,  on  the  Transverti 
Strength  of  Cold  Bloat  Iron;  Uii^tk  of  bora,  and  dMtatux 
hetzoeen  tke  points  of  tv^port  the  same  tu  in  the  preoed- 
inff  table. 
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wards,  I  waa  pereuaded  that  it  had  not  come  on  by  a  Boddsn 
change,  but  had  existed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  from  a  very 
early  period." 

"From  what  has  been  stated  above,  deduced  from  experi- 
ments made  with  great  care,  it  is  evident  that  the  maxim  of 
loading  bodies  withiu  the  elastic  limit  has  no  foundation  in 
nature ;  but  it  will  be  considered  ae  a  compensating  fact, 
that  materials  will  bear  for  an  indefinite  period  a  mnch 
gi-eater  load  than  has  hitherto  been  conceived. 

357.  "  We  may  admit,"  from  the  mean  results, "  tliat  the 
strength  o£  rectaugnlar  bars  ie  as  the  square  of  the  depth." 

358.  Efibots  of  Time  upon  the  Deflections  caused  by  t 
Permanent  Load  on  the  Middle  of  Horizontal  Bars.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  i-esults  of  Kr.  Fairbaim's  experi- 
ments   on    this    point.     The    experiments    were   nmde   on 
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feet  lone,  1.05  inch  deep ;  the  one  of  cold  blast  iron, 
ich  broaa;  the  other  of  hot  blast,  l.Ol  broad  ;  diatance 
;n  the  points  of  Bupport  i  feet  6  inches.  The  constant 
I:  suspended  at  the  centre  of  the  bars  was  280  lbs.  This , 
;  remained  on  from  Harch  Hth,  1837,  to  June  23d, 
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.OU 

IQOQ  I  1808 

Mr.  Fairbaim  in  his  Ilei>ort  remarks  on  the  above 
ke  resnlts :  "  The  hot  blast  bar  in  these  experimeuta 
more  deilected  than  the  cold  blast,  indicates  that  the 
es  are  more  extended  and  compressed  in  the  former 
■ith  the  same  weight,  than  in  the  latter.  This  excess 
action  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  rapidity  of 
ie,  which  it  will  be  observed  is  considerably  greater  in 
:  than  in  the  cold  blast  bar." 

appears  from  the  present  state  of  the  bars  (which  indi- 
slow  but  progressive  increase  in  the  deflections)  tiiat 
rt  at  some  period  arrive  at  a  point  beyond  their  bearing 
;  or  otherwise  to  that  position  which  indicates  a  cor- 
jnstment  of  the  particles  in  equilibrium  with  the  load, 
of  the  two  points  we  have  in  this  instance  attained  is 
t  to  determine ;  sufficient  data,  however,  are  adduced  to 
hat  the  weights  are  considerably  beyond  the  elastic 
ind  that  cast  iron  will  support  loads  to  an  extent  be- 
■hat  has  usually  been  considered  safe,  or  beyond  that 
rhero  a  permanent  set  takes  place." 
'BBbtAa  of  Temperature.  Mr.  Fairbaim  remarks : 
nfusion  of  heat  into  a  metallic  substance  may  render  it 
iictile,  and  probably  less  rigid  in  its  nature  ;  and  I  ap- 
d  it  will  be  found  weaker,  and  less  secure  under  the 
of  heavy  strain.  This  is  observable  to  a  considerable 
in  the  experiments"  on  transverse  strength  "ranging 
6"  up  to  l&O"  Fahr." 

i  cold  blast  at  26°  and  190",  is  in  strength  as  874  :  743, 
>t  blast  at  26°  and  190°,  is  in  strengUk  as  811  :  731 


Being  a  diminution  in  strength  as  100  :  85  for  the  cold  Iilast, 
and  100  to  90  for  the  hot  hlaet,  or  15  per  cent,  lose  of  strejigtii 
in  the  cold  blast,  and  ten  per  cent,  in  the  hot  blast" 

"  A  number  of  the  experiments  made  on  No.  3  iron  have 

S'ven  extraordinary  and  not  uufrequently  unexpected  results, 
enerally  speaking,  it  is  an  iron  of  an  irregular  character, 
and  presents  leas  uniformity  in  its  texture  than  either  tlie  first 
or  second  qualities ;  in  other  respects  it  is  more  retentive,  and 
is  often  used  for  giving  strength  and  tenacity  to  the  finer 
metals," 

"  At  312°  we  have  in  the  No.  3  a  much  greater  weight  sus- 
taiued  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  No.  2  at  190° ;  and  at 
600°  there  appear?  in  both  hot  and  cold  blast  the  anomaly  of 
increased  strength  as  the  temperature  is  advanced  from  boil- 
ing water  to  melted  lead,  arising  from  the  greater  strength  o£ 
the  No.  3  iron." 

361.  From  experiments  made  by  Major  Wade  on  American 
cast  iron,  and  by  Mr.  Fairbairnou  English  cast  iron,  it  appears 
that  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  increased  both  by  remelting, 
and  by  prolonged  fusion  when  kept  in  their  certain  limita. 
It  also  appears  from  other  experiments  that  repeated  fusions 
occasion  a  heavy  waste  of  material,  and  that  if  either  remelt- 
ing  or  prolonged  fusion  be  carried  too  far  the  result  will  be 
an  iron  of  a  hard  and  brittle  quality. 
V"  362.  Aifluenoe  of  Form  upon  the  Transverse  StrengUi 
of  Caet  Iron  Beams.  Upon  no  point,  respecting  the  strength 
of  cast  iron,  have  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  led  to 
more  valuable  results  to  ttio  engineer  and  architect,  than  upon 
the  one  under  this  head.  The  following  tables  give  the  results 
of  exjperiments  on  bars  of  a  uniform  cross-section  (thus  T) 
east  from  hot  and  cold  blast  iron.  The  bars  were  1  feet 
long,  and  placed,  for  breaking,  on  supports  6  feet  6  iuclies 
aeunder. 
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ile  exhiMtinig  the  Sesttlte  of  Stsperiments  on  hare  of  Sot 
Bloat  Iron  of  th^form  of  cross  section  as  above. 
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Tote.  The  annexed  diagram  ahowa  the 
a  of  the  nniform  croGa-eectioii  of  the 
;,  The  linear  dimenaionB  of  the  cro6B- 
ion  in  the  two  experiments  were  as  fol- 
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Tail6  exhibiting  Resviia  of  Ejiperimenta  on  iara  of  Cold 
JBlaat  Iron  5  feet  long,  of  the  aaine  form  of  cross  section 
as  in  preceding  table. 
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J/bte.  The  linear  dimensions  of  the  eroes-section  of  the  ban 
in  the  above  table  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  pre- 
cedinjT  table,  with  the  exception  of  the  total  depth  CD,  which 
in  these  last  two  experiments  was  2.27  inches,  or  a  little 
more. 

363.  The  object  had  in  view  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  the 
experiments  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  was  two- 
fold ;  tile  one  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
permanent  set,  or  injury  to  elasticity  takes  place ;  the  other 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  form  of  cross  section  on  the 
transverse  strength  of  cast  iron.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  Report,  give  the  principal  deductions  of  i&.  Hodgkinson 
on  these  points. 

*'  In  experiments  4  and  5  "  (on  hot  blast  iron), "  which  were 
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jer  bare  than  the  others,  eoBt  for  this  purpoee,  and  for 
:  mentioned  further  on,  the  elasticity  (in  Expt  4)  waa 
f  injured  with  7  lbs.,  and  in  the  latter  (Expt.  5)  with 
,  tlie  breaking  weights  being  364  lbs.,  and  1120  lbs. 
former  of  these  cases  a  set  was  visible  with  A,  and  in 
er  with  ^  of  the  breaking  weight,  showing  that  there 
reight,  however  small,  that  will  not  injure  tht  elasti- 

len  a  body  is  subjected  to  a  transverse  strain,  some  of 
iclea  are  extended  and  others  compressed ;  I  was  de- 

0  ascertain  whether  tlie  above  defect  in  elasticity  arose 
nsion  or  compression,  or  both.  Experiments  4  and  6 
lis ;  in  these  a  section  of  the  casting,  which  was  uni- 

ironghout,  had  the  form  X-     X>nring  the  experiments 

ad  part  ai  was  laid  horizontally  apon  supports ;  the 
rib  0  in  the  latter  experiment  bemg  npward,  in  the 
downward.  When  it  was  downward  the  rib  was  ex- 
when  upward  the  rib  was  compressed.  In  both  cases 
t  ah  was  the  fulcrum ;  it  was  thin,  and  therefore  easily 
;  bnt  its  breadth  was  such  that  it  was  nearly  inex- 
(  and  incompressible,  comparatively,  with  tlie  vertical 
'e  may  therefore  assume,  that  nearly  the  whole  flexure 
akes  place  in  a  bar  of  this  form,  arises  from  the  ex- 
or  comjiression  of  the  rib,  according  as  it  is  downward 
ard.  In  Expt.  4  we  have  exteneion  nearly  without 
isioQ,  and  in  Expt.  5  compression  almost  without  ex- 
These  experiments  were  made  with  great  care, 
low  that  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  quantity 
whether  it  arises  from  tension  or  compression. 

1  set  from  compression,  however,  is  usually  less  than 
>m  extension,  as  is  seen  in  the  commencement  of 
experiments,  and  near  the  time  of  fracture  in  that 
id  to  tension.  The  deflections  from  equal  weights 
'ly  the  same  whether  the  rib  be  extended  or  compress- 

the  ultimate  strengths,  as  appears  from  above,  are 
lifferent." 

Porm  of  Cast  Iron  Beam  best  adapted  to  Resist  a 
eiBe  Strain.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
inbject,  pub'ished  in  theMemoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
phtcal  Society  of  Manchester,  Second  Series,  vol.  5, 
qual  interest  with  those  just  detailed,  both  in  their 

resnlts  and  practical  bearing.  From  these  experi- 
be  concloBion  drawn  is  that  me  form  of  beam  in  the 
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annexed   dia^;rams  ia   the  moBt  &Torab1e  for  resistance  to 
transverse  strains. 
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Fiff.  a  represents  the  plan.  Fig.  b 
the  elevation,  and  Fis.  c  the  cross 
section  (enlMged)  at  the  middle  of 
the  beam.  Irom  the  Figs,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  beam  consists  of 
three  parts ;  a  bottom  flanch  of  uni- 
form depth,  but  variable  breadth, 
tapering  from  the  centre  towards 
the  extremities,  where  the  points  T~~ 
of  support  wonld  be  placed  so  as  to  "^"^ 
form  a  portion  of  the  common  parabola  on  each  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  beam,  the  vertex  of  each  parabola  bein?  at  the 
centre  of  the  beam.  The  object  of  this  form  of  fianch  was  to 
make  it,  according  to  theory,  the  strongest,  with  the  same 
amount  of  material,  to  bear  a  weight  uniformly  distriboted 
over  it.  The  top  flanch  is  of  a  like  form,  but  of  much  small- 
er breadth  and  depth  than  the  bottom  one.  The  two  are 
united  by  a  vertical  rib  of  uniform  depth  and  breadth. 

The  following  are  the  relative  dimensions  of  this  form  of 
beam,  which,  from  experiment,  gave  the  most  favorable 
result. 

Distanoe  of  nipporta 4  ft.  0    inches. 


Total  depth  ot  beam 

...0 

a," 

0.81  " 

Weight  rf  beam 

...Tllbfc 

"This  beam  broke  in  the  middle  by  compreision  with 
26084  lbs.,  or  11  tons  18  owt,  a  wedge  separating  from  iti 
upper  side." 
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e  weights  were  laid  gradually  and  slowly  on,  and  the 
lad  borne  within  a  little  of  its  breaking  weight  a  con- 
lie  time,  perhaps  half  an  hour." 

e  form  or  the  fracture  and  wedge  is  represented  in  the 
where  enfa  the  wedge,  e;^=5,l  inches,  M=3.9  inches, 

ia  extremely  probable,  from  this  fracture,  that  the  nen- 
int  was  at  n,  the  vertex  of  the  wedge,  and  therefore  at 
e  depth  of  the  beam,  since  3.9= J  x  5J-  nearly," 

relative  dimensions  above  given  were  arrived  at  by 
antly  making  small  additions "  to  the  bottom  flanch, 
,  point  was  reached  where  resistance  to  compression 
10  longer  be  sustained.  The  beams  of  this  form,  in  all 
IS  experiments,  having  yielded  by  the  bottom  flanch 

asander. 

e  great  strength  of  this  form  of  cross  section  is  an  in- 
.ble  refatatioii  of  that  theory  which  would  make  the 
1  bottom  ribs  of  a  cast  iron  beam  equal." 
B  form  of  cross  section  "  (as  above)  "  is  the  best  which 
e  arrived  at  for  the  beam  to  bear  an  ultimate  strain, 
adopt  the  form  of  beam  (as  above)  I  think  we  may 
ntly  expect  to  obtain  the  same  strength  with  a  saving 
ards  of  Jth  of  the  metal." 

Rules  for  determining  the  Ultimate  Strength  of  Coat 
Yearns  of  the  above  Forrna.  From  the  results  of  nis  ex- 
Qts,  Mr.  Hodgkinsou  has  deduced  the  following  very 
formulae,  for  determining  the  breaking  weight,  in  tons, 
pplied  at  the  middle  of  a  beam, 
the  breaking  weight  in  tons,  W. 

the  area  of  tne  cross  section  of  the  bottom  flanch,  taken 
niddle  of  the  beam,  a. 

the  depth  of  the  beam  at  the  middle  point,  d. 
the  distance  between  the  supports,  I. 

be  beam  has  been  cast  with  the  bottom  flanch  upward 


he  beam  has  been  cast  on  its  sida 
working  strain  on  cast  iron  beams  subjected  to  direct 
Bsion  is  placed  by  most  authorities  at  from  4-th  to  ^th 
lushing  weight,  when  the  beam,  a  column  tor  exam- 
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pie,  is  not  snbjeited  to  violent  vibrations  or  shocka.  In  tte 
contrary  caee,  particnlarly  in  beams  subjected  to  a  transverse 
strain,  it  is  recommended  to  reduce  the  working  strain  to  -jijlli 
the  cnisliing  strain. 

866.  EShot  of  Horizontal  Impact  upon  Cast  Iron  Ears. 
The  following  tables  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  the 
results  drawn  from  them,  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 
HodgkiiiBon,  published  in  the  i^ftA  Report  of  the  BritisK 
AesotHation. 

The  bars  under  experiment  were  impinged  upon  by  a 
^reifi^t  suspended  freely  in  such  a  poeition  that,  hanging  ver- 
tically, it  was  in  contact  witli  the  side  of  the  bar.  The  blow 
was  given  by  allowing  the  weight  to  swing  through  different 
arcs.  The  bars  were  so  confined  gainst  lateral  supports,  that 
they  could  take  no  vertical  motion. 

TahU  of  experiments  on  a  cast  iron  bar,  ^ft.  6  vn,  long,  1 »»». 
broad,  i  tn.  thick,  weighing  7i  lbs.,  pUeed  with  the  broad- 
side against  lateral  supports  4  ft.  asunder,  and  impvnged 
vpon  by  cast  iron  and  lead  balls  weighdny  8^  Ihs.,  swinging 
tkrotigh  arcs  of  the  radius  Hfset. 


Impact  wltlilodoilMa. 

Im 

p«t  with  Inn  bun. 

II 
1^5 

Pl 

P 

1 

e.s 

.24 

6.5 

.23 

2 

13 

.46 

14 

.4A 

8 

19 

.73 

SO 

.87 

29 

0 

34 

1.80 

87 

1.38 

6                    47 

1.60 

48 

1.6S 

*'  Before  the  experiments  on  impact  were  made  upon  this 
bar,  it  was  laid  on  two  horizontal  supports  4  feet  asnnder,  und 
weights  gently  laid  on  the  middle  bent  it  (in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  it  was  afterwards  bent  by  impact)  as  below : 
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f  experimenig  on  a  oast  iron  bar  Ifi-  long,  1.08  in. 
and  1.05  in.  thick,  weighing  23^  lbs.,  placed,  as  in 
ling  aeperimanis,  against  svjpports  6  ft.  "  ' 
!ct",  a/ndbent  hy  i/rmtacts  in  the  middle.  Im,_ 
*f  oast  iron  weighing  20f  lbs.     Radius  of  arcs  16 


lmp~»»po>>l»r. 

:„^^^ 

Obvrm  d«fl» 

Wtano™^ 

tkmlDbMba. 

bllnttanxigti. 

.81 

.«a 

.48 

.87 

.60 

1.08 

.81 

1.84 

1.04 

1.44 

1.88 

- 

0 

1.63 

reenlte  in  the  3d  and  4tb  colmnnB  of  the  above  table 
srived  from  allowing  the  ball  to  impinge  ^;ainBt  a 
of  56  Iba.,  hung  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  bar. 
ore  the  experiments  on  impact,  the  beam  wae  laid  on 
•ports  6  ft.  6  in.  asunder,  and  was  bent  .78  in.  by  123 
iclnding  the  preseure  from  its  own  weight),  applied 
in  the  middle?' 

of  experiments  on  two  cast  iron  bars,  i  fi.fi  in.  long, 
tnch  square,  weighing  14  lbs.  10  os.  nearly,  placed 
ist  stipports  ifeet  apart,  and  impinged  vpon  by  a  cast 
ball  weighing  44  lbs.    Hadivs  16/i:. 


pKt  fai  dw  mldllK 

lB|>Mt  ■tooe-foortfa  a»  lawth  tr 

omttamlddla 

BBin 

Dt  Iba  two  tan 

c*^^™. 

gf  Uw  two  tan 
InlDcbu. 

de««tlo»      In 

F 

.35 
.95 
.77 
.96 
1.05 
Brake   In    tlie 
middle 

6.6 

.2i 
.43 
.53 
.64 
.70 
Brjl8«t  th- 
poinl  of  imp>  t 

OM 
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The  reBahe  in  the  Ist  of  the  above  tAbles  are  from  ban 
struck  in  the  middle,  those  iu  the  2d  table  are  trom  bars 
etrnck  at  the  middle  point  between  the  ceotre  and  extremity 
of  the  bar. 

From  the  above  and  other  experiments  the  oonclusioD  is 
drawn,  "that  a  uniform  beam  will  bear  the  same  blow,  whedier 
fitnick  in  the  middle  or  half  way  between  that  and  one  end," 

"  From  all  the  experiments  it  appears  that  the  defleetion  it 
nearly  ae  the  chord  of  the  arc  falleu  through,  or  aa  the  velo- 
city o£  impact." 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments. 

(1.)  "  If  different  bodies  of  equal  weight,  bnt  di^ring  con- 
siderably in  hardness  and  elastic  force,  be  made  to  strike  hori- 
zontally against  the  middle  of  a  heavy  beam  supported  at  its 
ends,  all  me  bodies  will  recoil  with  velocities  equal  to  one 
another." 

(2.)  "  If,  as  before,  a  beam  supported  at  its  ends  be  strack 
horizontally  by  bodies  of  the  same  weight,'  but  different  hard- 
ness and  elastic  force,  the  deflection  of  the  beam  will  be  the 
same  whichever  body  be  used." 

(8.)  "  The  quantity  of  recoil  in  a  body,  after  striking 
against  a  beam  as  above,  is  nearly  equal  to  (though  somewhat 
below)  wlmt  would  arise  from  the  fiill  varying  pressure  of  a 
perfectly  elastic  beam,  as  it  recovered  its  form  after  deflec- 
tion." 

^ote.  ThtB  last  oonclnsion  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  experiment  with  those  obtained  from  calcula- 
tion, in  which  the  beam  ie  assumed  as  perfectly  elastic 

(4.)  "  The  effect  of  bodies  of  different  natures  striking 
against  a  hard,  flexible  beam,  seems  to  be  independent  of  the 
elasticities  of  the  bodies,  and  may  be  calculated,  with  trifling 
error,  on  a  supposition  ttiat  they  are  inelastic." 

(5.)  "  The  power  of  a  uniform  beam  to  resist  a  blow  given 
liorizontally,  is  the  same  in  whatever  part  it  is  struck." 

367.  From  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Messis.  Fair- 
bairn  and  Hodgkiusou,  on  the  propeities  of  cold  and  hot  blast 
iron,  il  appeara  that  the  ratio  of  their  resistances  to  impact  is 
1000  to  1336,3,  the  resistance  of  cold  blast  being  represented 
by  1000 :  the  resistance,  or  power  of  the  beam  to  b<«r  a  hori- 
aontal  impact,  being  measured  by  the  product  of  its  breaking 
weight  from  a  transverse  strain  at  the  middle  of  the  beam 
iind  its  ultimate  deflection.  This  measure,  Mr,  HodgldnBon 
remarks,  "  supposes  that  all  cast  iron  bars  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, in  our  experiments,  are  of  the  same  weight,  and  that 
the  deflection  of  a  beam  up  to  the  breaking  weight  would  be 
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{H-eesnre.  Neither  of  these  is  true;  they  are  only 
dmationa ;  but  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  caet  iron 
:  equal  size  is  very  little,  and,  taking  them  as  the  same, 
be  inferred  from  my  paper  oa  Lmpact  upon  Beams 
Meport  of  the  British  Association)  that  the  aaenmp- 
lOTe  gives  results  near  enough  ior  practice." 
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I  material,  £roin  its  very  extensive  applications  in 
JBS  where  a  considerable  tensile  force  is  to  be  resisted, 
uspensioQ  bridges,  iron  ties,  etc.,  has  been  the  subject 
ery  great  number  of  experiments.  Among  the  many 
i  cited  those  of  Telford  and  Brown  in  England,  Duleau 
Qce,  and  the  able  and  extensive  series  upon  plate  iron 
am  boilere,  made  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Franklin 
te,  and   published  in  the  19th  and  20th  vols,    (^eto 

of  the  Jownal  of  the  Institute, 

Reststauoe  to  Tenaile  Strain.  The  tables  on  the 
[ige  exhibit  the  tensile  strength  of  tliis  material  under 
ry  temperatures,  and  in  the  different  states  in  which  it 

for  etnictures. 

remarked,  in  the  Report  of  the  Sub-committee,  "  that 
lerent  irrc^larities  or  the  metal,  even  in  the  best  speci- 
vhether  or  rolled  or  hammered  iron,  seldom  fall  short 
V 15  per  cent,  of  the  mean  strength." 
Q  the  same  series  of  experiments,  it  appears  that  the 
h  of  rolled  plate  lenghthwise  is  about  6  per  cent. 
■  thau  its  strength  crosswise. 

le  Tenth  Heport  of  the  British  Assooiation  in  1840, 
lirbaim  has  given  the  results  of  experiments  on  platA 
'  Mr  Hodgkinson,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  metm 
h  of  iron  plates  lengthwise  is  33.52  tons. 
Crosswise  "  23.04    " 
Single-riveted  plates     "  18,590  lbs. 
Double-riveted  plates   "  23,258    " 

Representing  the  strength  of  the  plate  by  100. 

The  double-riveted  plates  will  be 70. 

The  single-riveted  plates  will  be C>6. 


"Tabie  exhibiting  the  StTength  ofSqyuwe  ami  Round  Ban  of 
Wrougni  Iron. 


Table  exhihiting  the  Mean  Strength  of  BoHer  Iron,  j 
square  tncA  in  lbs.,  cut  from  j>lates  with  sheara. 


B««ii«ia.i>.. 

""^.  - 

HoUdH    BMl    bM 

58,0M 
47,80« 
53,841 

M,081 
66.684 
01,03a 

«»,1M 

ProfeBBor  Barlow,  in  hia  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  and  Bvrminghmn  Railroad  (Joarnal  of  Franklin 
Institute,  July,  1 835),  Btat«B,  as  the  resulta  of  hiB  experiments, 
that  a  bar  of  malleable  iron  one  inuh  square  is  elongated  the 
tif.Wt^  part  pf  itB  length  by  a  Btrain  of  one  ton ;  that  good 
iron  ie  elonf^ted  the  Tj'inrt'i  P*rt  by  a  strain  of  10  tons,  and 
is  ininred  by  this  strain,  while  indifferent  or  bad  iron  ia  in- 
jured, by  a  strain  of  8  tons. 

From  the  Report  made  to  the  Franklin  Institute,  it  appean 
that  the  first  set,  or  permanent  elongation,  may  take  place 
under  veiy  different  strains,  vaiying  with  the  character  of  the 
material.     The  most  ductile  iron  yields  permanently  to  a  low 
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of  Btrain.  The  extremes  by  wMch  a  permanent  set  is 
F8ry  between  the  0.416  and  0.872  of  the  nltimate 
1 ;  the  mean  of  thirteen  comparisons  being  0.641. 
1  the  able  series  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy 
gow,  on  the  tensile  atrength  of  wrought  iron,  he  has 
at  the  following  general  conclueiona  {KWkaMy, 
menta  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Sted,  2d  Ed.,  1866)  :— 
le  breaking  strain  does  not  indicate  the  quality,  as 
)  aaanmed. 

high  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  the  iron  being  of 
r  quality,  dense,  fine,  and  moderately  soft,  or  simply 
eing  very  hard  and  unyielding. 

low  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  looseness,  and 
ess  in  the  texture,  or  to  extreme  softness,  although 
366  and  fine  in  quality. 

M  contraction  or  area  at  fracture,  previously  overlook- 
ne  an  essential  element  in  estimating  the  quality  of 
ms. 

le  respective  merits  of  various  specimens  can  be  cor- 
iscertained  by  comparing  the  breaking  strain  jovnUy 
e  contraction  of  area. 

ferior  qualities  show  a  much  greater  variation  in  the 
g  strain  than  superior. 

reater  differences  exist  between  small  and  large  ban 
le  than  in  fine  varieties. 

le  prevailing  opinion  of  a  rongh  bar  being  stronger 
mmed  one  is  erroneous. 
>lled   bars   are    slightly  hardened  by  being  forged 

lie  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  of  iron 
ire  greater  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  rolled 
a  transverse  direction. 

L  very  slight  difFerenee  exists  between  specimens  from 
Te  and  specimens  from  the  outside  of  crank-shafts. 
lie  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  are  greater 
specimens  cut  lengthways  out  of  crank-shafts  uian  in 
It  croesways. 

ron,  when  fractured  suddenly,  presents  invariably  a 
ne  appearance ;  when  fractured  slowly,  its  appearance 
ably  nbrnoB. 

he  appearance  may  be  changed  from  fibrous  to  crj-s- 
jy  merely  altering  the  shape  of  specimen  so  as  to 
t  more  liable  to  snap. 

he  appearance  may  ne  changed  by  varying  the  treat 
88  to  render  the  iron  harder  and  more  liable  to  snap. 
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16.  The  appearance  may  be  changed   by  i . .  , 
strain  so  suddenly  as  to  render  the  specimen  more  liable  to 
snap,  from  having  less  time  to  stretch. 

17.  Iron  is  lese  liable  to  snap  the  more  it  is  worked  and 
rolled. 

18.  The  "skiji"  or  outer  part  of  the  iron,  is  aomev^ 
harder  than  the  inner  part,  as  shown  by  appearance  of  frae- 
tnre  in  roagh  and  tnmed  bars. 

19.  The  mixed  character  of  the  scrap-iror  nsed  in  larw 
forginga  is  proved  by  the  singnlarly  varied  appearance  of  me 
fractures  or  specimens  cut  out  of  erank-ahafts, 

20.  The  texture  of  varioiie  kinds  of  wrought  iron  is  beaoti- 
fuUy  developed  by  immersion  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which,  actini;  on  the  aurronnding  imparities,  exposes  the 
metallic  portion  alone  for  examination. 

21.  In  the  fibrous  fractures  the  threads  are  drawn  out,  and 
are  viewed  externally,  whilst  in  the  crystalline  fractures  the 
tlircads  are  snapped  across  in  clusters,  and  are  viewed  inter- 
nally or  sectionally.  In  the  latter  cases  the  fracture  of  the 
specimen  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  length ;  in  the 
former  it  is  more  or  lees  irregular ;  fracture  is  nearly  free 
of  lustre  and  unlike  the  crystalline  appearance  of  iron  sud- 
denly fractured ;  the  two,  combined  in  the  same  specimen, 
are  shown  in  iron  bolts  partly  converted  into  steel. 

22.  The  little  additional  time  required  in  testing  those 
specimens  whose  rate  of  elongation  was  noted  had  no  inju- 
rious effect  in  lessening  the  amount  of  breaking  strain,  as 
imagined  by  some. 

23.  The  rate  of  eloneation  varies  not  only  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent qualities,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  q>eci' 
mens  of  the  same  brand. 

24.  The  apecimeuB  were  generally  found  to  stretch  equally 
throughout  their  length  until  close  upon  rupture,  when  they 
more  or  less  suddenly  drew  out,  usually  at  one  part  only, 
sometimes  at  two,  and,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  at  three  dS- 
forent  places. 

25.  The  ratio  of  ultimate  elongation  may  be  greater  in 
short  than  in  long  bars  in  some  t^scriptions  of  iron,  whilst 
in  othere  the  ratio  is  not  afFeeted  by  difference  in  the 
length. 

26.  The  lateral  dimensions  of  specimens  forms  an  inapor- 
taut  element  in  comparing  either  the  rate  of,  or  the  ultimate 
elongations — a  circumstance  which  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked, 

27.  Iron  bolts,  case-hardened,  bore  a  lees  breaking  stnun 
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when  wholly  iron,  owing  to  the  anperior  tenacity 
!  Bmall  proportion  of  eteel  being  more  than  connter- 
«d  by  the  greater  ductility  of  the  remaining  portioTi  of 

Iron  highly  heated  and  suddenly  cooled  in  water  is 
led,  and  the  breaking  Btrain,  when  gradually  applied, 
aed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  rendered  more  liable  to 

Iron,  like  steel,  is  softened,  and  the  breaking  strain  re- 
by  being  heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
Irim,  subjected   to  the   cold-rolling   pron^ess,   has    its 
ng  strain  greatly  increased  by  being  made  extremely 
ind  not  by  being  "  consolidated,"  as  previously  sup- 


cut  out  of  crank-shaft  are  improved   by 
mal  bamnuering. 

The  galvanizing  or  tinning  of  iron  plates  produces  no 
e  effects  on  plates  of  the  thickness  expenmented  on. 
sultfi,  however,  may  be  different  shoiila  the  plates  be 
ely  tiiiu. 

The  breaking  strain  is  materially  affected  by  the  shape 
ipecimen,  Tlius  the  amonnt  borne  was  mueli  less  when 
imeter  was  uniform  for  some  inches  of  the  length  than 
confined  to  a  small  portion — a  pecnliarity  previously 
rtained  and  not  even  suspected. 

It  is  neceflsary  to  know  correctly  the  exact  conditions 
which  any  tests  are  made,  before  we  can  equitably 
■e  results  obtained  from  different  quarters. 
rhe  startling  discrepancy  between  experimenta  made 
fioyal  Arsenal,  and  oy  the  writer,  is  due  to  the  differ- 

tne  shape  of  the  respective  specimens,  and  not  to  the 
ice  in  the  two  testing  machines. 
ji  Bci-ewed  bolts  the  breaking  strain  is  fonnd   to  be 

when  old  dies  are  need  in  their  formation  than  when 
i  are  new,  owing  to  the  iron  becoming  harder  by  the 

presenre  required  in  forming  the  screw  thread  when 
i  are  old  and  blunt,  than  when  new  and  sharp, 
rhe  strength  of  screw-bolts  is  found  to  be  in  propor- 
their  relative  areas,  there  being  only  a  slight  difference 
r  of  the  smaller  compared  with  the  larger  sizes,  instead 
"Cry  material  difference  previouslv  imagined. 
Screwed  bolts  are  not  necessarily  injured  although 
I  nearly  to  their  breaking-point. 

L  great  variation  exists  in  the  strength  of  iron  bars 
lave  been  cat  and  welded ;  whilst  some  bear  almost  aa 
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much  ae  the  oncut  bar,  the  strength  of  othera  ie  rodaced  fnllj 
a  third. 

40.  Iron  is  injured  by  being  brought  to  a  whi 
heat  if  not  at  the  same  time  hammered  or  rolled 

41.  The  breaking  strain  is  considerably  leaa  wl 
is  applied  Buddenly  instead  of  gradually,  thou{ 
im^ned  that  the  reTerse  is  the  case. 

42.  The  contraction  of  area  is  also  less  when 
Bnddenlv  applied. 

43.  Tne  breaking  strain  is  reduced  when  tlie  ii 
with  the  strain  gradually  applied,  the  differem 
frozen  and  unfrozen  bolt  is  lessened,  as  the  iron 
the  drawing  out  of  the  specimen. . 

44.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  is  consider) 
specimen  is  suddenly  stretched,  as  shown  in  the 
vapor  from  the  melting  of  the  layer  of  ice  on  oi 
cimens,  and  also  by  the  surface  of  others  assui 
various  shades  of  blue  and  orange,  not  only  in  s 
althongli  in  a  less  marked  degree,  in  iron. 

45.  The  specific  gravity  is  found  generally 
pretty  correctly  the  quality  of  specimens. 

46.  The  density  of  iron  is  decreased  by  the  pr< 
drawing,  and  by  the  similar  process  of  cold-rolli 
increased,  as  previously  imagined. 

47.  The  density  in  some  descriptionB  of  iro 
creased  by  additional  hot-rolling  in  me  ordinary  i 
the  density  is  very  slightly  increased. 

48.  The  density  of  inm  is  decreased  by  beii 
iinder  a  tensile  strain,  instead  of  increased,  as 
some. 

The  breaking  strain  per  square-inch  of  wr 
generally  stated  to  be  about  twenty-five  tons  : 
twenty  tons  for  plates.  This  corresponds  ver 
the  results  of  the  writer's  esperiments,  of  whic 
ing  table  presents  a  condensed  summary : — 

BtKbM.  ItM.  Itmtat,  1M. 

188.  Bus,  rolled 06,848  44.S84 

72.  Angle-iron,  etc 83,71S  87.909 

167,  Plates,  lengthwi^ 6B,544  87,474 

160.  FUtea,  oTOMwaya 60,756  83,4S0 

Although  the  breaking  strain  is  generally  ai 
about  twenty-five  tons  for  bars,  ana  twenty  toi 
very  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  tl 
working  strain,  or  the  load  which  can  with  aafel 
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il  practice.  The  latter  is  variously  stated  at  from  a 
<  a  tenth.  It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  muoh  dis- 
has  arisen  as  to  the  araoaut  of  working  strain,  or  the 
e  load  should  bear  to  that  of  the  breaking  strain,  the 
Mt  circumstance  of  the  quality  of  the  iron,  as  in- 
ig  the  working  strain,  has  been  overlooked.  The  Board 
le  limits  the  strain  to  5  tons,  or  11,200  lbs.  per  square 

ast  be  abundantly  evident,  from  the  facts  which  have 
'odnced,  that  the  breaking  strain,  when  taken  alone, 
,  false  impression  of,  instead  of  indicating,  the  real 

of  the  in>n,  as  the  experiments  which  have  been  iii- 
reveal  the  somewhat  startling  fact,  that  frequently 
irior  kinds  of  iron  actually  yield  a  higher  result  tlian 
erior.  The  reason  of  this  ditference  was  shown  to  be 
the  fact  that,  whilst  the  one  quality  retained  its  ori- 
irea,  only  very  slightly  decreased  by  the  strain,  the 
fas  reduced  to  less  than  one-half.  Now,  surely  this 
m,  hitherto  nnaccountably  completely  overlooked,  is  of 
ince  as  indicating  the  relative  hardness  or  softness  of 
terial,  and  thus,  it  is  submitted,  forms  an  essential  ele- 
n  considering  the  safe  load  that  can  be  practically 

in  various  stnictures.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
h  the  softness  of  the  material  has  the  effect  of  leseen- 

amount  of  the  hreaking  strain,  it  has  the  very  opposite 
IS  regards  the  working  strain.     This  holds  good  for 
isons :  first,  the  softer  the  iron  the  less  liable  it  is  to  - 
ind  second,  fine  or  soft  iron,  being  more  uniform  in 

can  be  more  depended  upon  in  practice.  Hence  the 
lich  this  description  of  iron  can  suspend  with  safety 
proach  much  more  nearly  the  limit  of  its  breaking 
aan  can  be  attempted  with  the  harder  or  coarser  sorts, 
I  greater  margin  must  necessarily  be  left. 
i^  att«ntion  is  now  solicited  to  the  practical  use  that 

made  of  the  new  mode  of  comparison  introduced  by 
t«r,  viz.,  the  hreaking  strain  per  sguwre  inch  of  the 
ed  area  of  the  speciinen,  instead  of  the  breaking  strain 
are  inch  of  the  original  area. 

necessary  corollary  to  what  he  has  just  endeavored  to 
h,  the  writer  now  submits,  in  addition,  that  the  work- 
lin  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  breaking  strain  per 
inch  of  fractured  area,  and  not  to  the  breaking  strain 
are  inch  of  original  area,  as  heretofore.  He  does  not 
e  to  say  what  3iat  ratio  should  be,  but  he  fully  main- 
tat  some  kinds  of  iron  experimented  on  by  him  wiU 
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sustain  with  safety  more  than  do 
suspend,  especially  in  cireutnsti 
steady,  and  the  structure  exposec 
or  to  vibratory  action,  as  in  a  rai 
^  £69.  ResUtancfi  to  Comprei 
periinentfi  have  been  published 
material  to  compreBsion,  Rondi 
to  yield  nnder  a  pressure  of  aboi 
and  that  when  the  altitude  of  tl 
than  three  times  the  diameter  of 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  states  that  the 
from  crashing  indicate  a  law  sii 

The  same  role  for  proportioni 
criiahing  strain  is  followed  in  wr 
pression  as  in  cast  iron. 

ReBiatance  to  a  Transven 

tables  exhibit  the  circamstances  o 
strain  on  bars  laid  on  horizontal 
applied  at  the  middle  of  the  bar. 
The  table  I.  gives  the  results  i 
on  enpports  S3  inches  asunder; 
2  inches  deep,  1.9  in.  broad,  beai 
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The  above  experiments  were 
and  published  in  his  report  air 
the  results  in  Table  II.,  that  the  i 
to7i8  and  destroyed  by  3.00  tons. 

870.  Trials  were  made  to  asci 
Hon  of  the  neutral -axis  on  the  c 
low  remarks  on  these  trials,  tliat 
in  these  experiments  being  tens: 
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ictly  the  ratio  of  1  to  4  m  rectaiie;nlar  bars.  These  re- 
eem  the  most  po6itive  of  an;  hitherto  obtained;  stiU 
an  be  little  doubt  thia  ratio  varies  in  iron  of  different 
es ;  but  looking  to  the  preceding  experiments,  it  is 
Iv  always  from  1  to  3,  to  1  to  5." 
tiakoU  of  Time  on  the  Elongation  of  Wrought  Iron 
LOtKtstant  Strain  of  Extension.  M,  Yicatb^  gi'^^iii 
Annates  de  Chitni^  et  de  Physique,  vol.  54,  some  ex- 
mts  on  this  point,  made  un  iron  wires  which  had  not 
annealed,  by  subjecting  four  wires,  respectively,  to 
amounting  to  the  i,  the  }■,  the  i,  and  J  of  their  tensile 
:b,  daring  a  period  of  33  months, 
n  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  each 
mrnediately  upon  the  application  of  the  strain  to  which 
subjected,  received  a  certain  amount  of  extension. 

first  wire,  which  was  subjected  to  a  strain  of  Jth  its 
strength,  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  time  in  question 
have  acquired  any  increase  of  extension. 

second,  submitted  to  ^d  its  tensile  strength,  was  elon- 
>.027  in.  per  foot,  independently  of  the  efongation  it  at 
eeived. 
third,  subjected  onder  like  circumstances  to  a  strain  of 

tensile  strength,  waa  elongated  0.40  in.  per  foot,  be- 
&  firat  elongation. 

fourth,  similarly  subjected  to  Jths  the  tensile  strength, 
ungated  0.061,  besides  its  first  elongation. 
n  ubservaiiona  made  during  the  experiments,  it  was 
that,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  first  elongations 
lace,  the  rapidity  of  the  subeeqnent  elongations  was 
proportional  to  the  times ;  and  that  tlie  elongations 
trains  greater  than  4th  the  tensile  strength  are,  after 
imea.  nearly  proportional  to  the  strains. 
''icat  remarks  in  substance,  upon  the  results  of  these  ex- 
nta,  that  iron  wire,  when  not  annealed,  commences  to 
a  permanent  set  when  subjected  to  a  strain  between  the 
-  of  its  tensile  strength,  ana  that  therefore  it  is  rendered 
le  that  the  wire  ropes  of  a  suspension  bridge,  which 
be  subjected  to  a  like  strain,  would,  when  the  vibi-atory 
to  which  such  structures  are  liable  is  considered,  yield 
itly  from  year  to  year,  until  they  entirely  gave  way, 
'icat  farther  remarks,  in  substance,  that  the  measure  of 
istance  offered  by  materials  to  strains  exerted  only  some 
s,  or  hours,  is  entirely  relative  to  the  duration  of  the 
ueats.  To  ascertain  the  absolute  measure  of  this  re- 
3,  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  engineer,  the 
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matenals  ought  to  be  subjected  for  Bome  months  to  straina ; 
while  obaervatioDB  should  be  made  during  this  period,  with 
accurate  iDBtrumente,  upon  the  manner  in  whicn  they  yield 
under  these  strains. 

The  following  tables,  on  ths  comparatviie  strength  of  (roTi, 
steel  and  hemp  rope  a/re  to/cm.  from  Stones  work  on  the 
Theory  of  Strai/nt,  Vol.  11.  The  weights  are  given  in 
English  units. 
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Jfoie.    Nob.  I,  2,  3,  were  made  of  what  is  known  as  fis 
wire ;  Nos.  i,  5,  of  coaree  wire. 

372.  EfffaotB  of  Temperature  on  the  Tensile  Strenj 
of  Wrougfht  Iron.  The  eicperimentB  made  under  the  di 
tion  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  already  noticed,  have  develo 
Bome  very  purious  facts  of  an  anomalous  character,  with 
Bpect  to  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  temperatnre  npon 
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b  of  wroBght  iron.  It  was  found  that  at  higli  degrue? 
:  the  teneile  Btren^h  waa  greater  up  to  a  certain  point 
ifi  exhibited  by  the  Bame  iron  at  ordiiiar^  temperatures. 
.b-committee  in  their  Eejiort  remark  :  "  This  eircum- 
was  noted  at  212°,  392°,  and  572°,  rieing  by  steps  of 
ich  from  32°,  at  which  last  point  some  trials  have  been 
a  melting  ice.  At  the  highest  of  these  pointB,  however, 
perceived  that  Bome  specimenB  of  the  metal  exhibited 
le,  if  any,  superiority  of  strength  over  that  which  they 
ssessed  when  cold,  while  others  allowed  of  being  heated 
to  the  boiling-point  of  mercnry,  before  they  manifested 
tided  indications  of  a  weakening  efEeet  from  increase 
aerature." 

hence  became  apparent  that  any  law,  taking  for  a 
he  strength  of  iron  in  its  ordinary  condition,  and  at 
■n  temperaturcfl,  must  be  liable  to  great  uncertainty,  in 
to  its  application  to  different  specimens  of  the  metal, 
e\"ideiit  that  the  anomaly  above  referred  to  must  be 
iparent,  and  that  the  tenacity  actually  exhibited  at  573°, 
as  that  which  prevails  while  the  iron  is  in  the  state  in 
it  waa  left  by  forging  or  rolling,  must  be  below  its 
um  tenacity," 

n  the  experiments  made  upon  several  bars  of  the  same 
appeared  that  their  "  maximum  tenacity  was  15,17  per 
reater  than  their  mean  strength  when  tried  cold." 
■dating  the  maximum  tenacity  in  other  experiments 
his  standard,  the  Sub-committee  have  drawn  up  the 
ng  table  exhibiting  the  relations  between  diminutions 
le  maximnm  tenacity  and  the  degrees  of  temperature 
cli  they  are  caused,  from  which  the  curve  representing 
'  of  these  relations  can  be  constructed. 
Sub-committee  remark  on  tlie  construction  of  the  above 
"  As  some  of  the  experiments  which  furnished  the 
-ds  of  comparison  for  strength  at  ordinary  temperatures 
lade  at  SO  ,  and  as  at  this  point  small  variations  with  re- 
3  heat  appear  to  affect  hut  very  slightly  the  tenacity  of 
was  conceived  that  for  practical  purposes,  at  least,  the 
.tiona  might  be  commenced  from  tliat  point," 
ivill  be  found  thatwith  the  exception  of  a  slight  anoma- 
reen  620°  and  570°,  amounting  to  — .08,  tlie  nmnbera 
ling  the  ratios  between  the  elevations  of  temperature, 
J  diminations  of  tenacity,  constantly  increase  until  we 
132°,  at  which  it  is  2.97,  and  that  from  this  point  the 
'.  diminution  decreases  to  the  limits  of  our  range  of 
1317%  where  it  is  2.14.    It  will  also  be  observed,  that 
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of  the  proeees  have  generally  been  obtained  heretofore 
the  heat  has  been  as  high  as  575°." 

of  the  Effects  of  Tkermo-tmmon  on  th«   Tenaeity 

and  Elongation  of  Wrought  Iron. 
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I  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  it  appears  that 
•ht  iron  is  injured  by  being  brought  to  a  white  heat  if 
ne  same  time  hammered  or  rolled." 
^nct  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  to  a  Shearing  Strain. 
he  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark  on  plates  joined  by  a 
Toiight-iron  rivet,  and  those  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  steel 
t  appears  that  the  resistance  to  a  shearing  strain  of  the 
was  very  nearly  equal  to  its  tensile  strength ;  and  for 
er   that  it   wae    about    three-fourths  of  its   tensile 

Eteslstanoe  ot  Iron  Wire  to  Impaot.  The  foUow- 
le  of  experiments  gives  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
OBOD,  by  suspending  an  iron  ball  at  the  end  of  a  wire 
ir  No.  17),  and  letting  another  iron  ball  impinge 
from  different  altitndes.  The  suspended  and  imping- 
i  had  holes  drilled  through  them,  through  which  the 
»ed.  A  disk  of  lead  was  placed  on  tne  suspended 
eeeive  the  blow,  and  lessen  the  recoil  from  elasticity, 
ollowing  observations  are  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson : 
ertain  the  strength  and  extensibility  of  this  wire,  it 
ten  in  a  very  careful  experiment  with  2524  lbs.,  sus- 
at  its  lower  end,  and  laid  gradnally  on.  And  to  ob- 
increment  of  a  portion  of  the  wire  (length  24  f L  8  in.) 
uled  by  a  certam  weight,  it  had  139  lbs.  hung  at  the 
and  when  89  lbs.  were  taken  off  the  load,  £e  wire 
d  in  length  .39  inch. 
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"  Should  it  be  sn^eBted  that  the  wire  by  being  frequently 
impinged  upon  woiua  perhaps  be  much  weakened,  the  author 
would  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  of  his  on  Chain  Bridges,  Man- 
cheater  Memoirs,  2d  series,  vol.  5,  where  it  is  shown  that  an 
iron  wire  broken  by  pressure  several  times  in  Buccessiou  is 
very  little  weakened,  and  will  nearly  bear  the  same  weight  as 
at  nrst." 

"  The  first  of  the  preceding  experiments  on  wires  are  the 
only  ones  from  which  the  maximum  can,  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  be  inferred  ;  and  we  see  from  them  that  the  wire 
resisted  the  impulsion  with  the  greatest  effect  when  it  was 
loaded  at  bottom  with  a  weight,  which,  added  to  that  of  the 
striking  body,  was  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  weight 
that  would  break  the  wire  by  pressure." 

"From  thefieexperiraeutsgenerallv,  it  appears  that  the  wire 
waa  weak  to  bear  a  blow  when  lightly  loaded." 

"  These  last  experiments  and  remarks,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones"{on  norizontal  impact),  "show  clearly  the  benefit 
of  giving  considerable  weight  to  elastic  structures  subject  to 
impaet  and  vibration." 

374.  Resistance  to  Torsion  of  Wrouf^t  and  Cast  Iron. 
— The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  experimentB 
made  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  at  Glasgow,  on  round  bars  of  wrought 
iron.  The  twisting;  weights  were  applied  with  an  ann  of  lever 
14  feet  2  inches. 
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From  experiments  made  in  Sweden  by  &  goveniment 
aion  it  appears  that  both  the  ductility  and  the  strenG;th 
and  iron  are  inflaenced  by  the  amonnt  of  carbon  the} 
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The  experiments  show  that  the  han 
greatest  strength  both  before  and  af tei 
taken  place  from  the  force  employed ;  b 
the  least.  The  Bessemer  steel  in  these  c 
Bame  results  as  the  other  processes  foi 
same  pig  iron  being  used  in  each  case. 

The  limit  for  the  amount  of  carbon  f< 
is  from  1.2  to  1.5  per  cent.  With  a  lai 
strength  and  ductility  was  found  to  d 
amount  of  carbon  does  not  exceed  0,4  p 
of  BeBsemcr  steel  is  about  the  same  as  p 
same  pig  iron,  and  as  it  is  not  only  mu 
dense  and  homogeneous  than  the  puddle 
eidedly  superior  for  railway  purposes. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  same 
strength  both  of  iron  and  steel,  subjecte< 
the  extremes  of  temperature  of  boiling 
mercury,  was  greater  duriug  low  than  ; 
turea. 

The  cheaper  methods  which  have  beei 
manufacture  of  ateel  within  but  a  few  ye 
this  material  within  the  class  of  the  oi 
engineering  purposes ;  as  railroad  bars,  l 
led  to  a  very  extensive  series  of  experin 
ance  to  the  usual  strains  on  building  r 
most  noted  of  which  are  those  of  Mr.  I 
Kirkaldy. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  experin 
British  Asuoeialion,  1867,  give  for  tlie  n 
from  extension  106,848  lbs.  per  square 
pression  a  mean  rupturing  strain  of  235 
inch. 

From  the  same  series  of  experiment* 
under  moderate  transverse  strains  the  c 
of  elasticity  deduced  was  31,00U,000  lbs. 

From  the  experiinentsalready referred 
the  following  general  conclusions  were  s 

1.  The  breaking  strain  of  steel,  when 
clue  to  the  real  qualities  of  various  kinds 

2.  The  contraction  of  area  at  fracture 
must  be  ascertained  as  well  as  in  those  o: 

3.  The  breaking  strain,  jointly  with 
area,  affords  the  means  of  comparing  the 
lots  of  specimens  (74,  75). 

4.  Some  descriptions  of  steel  are  fot 
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and,  coDBeqaently,  suitable  for  tome  pnruoeee,  whilst  othere 
are  extremely  soft,  and  equallv  Buitable  for  other  usee  (74, 
75,78i 

b.  The  breaking  atrain  and  contraction  of  area  oi puddled 
■teel  platea,  as  in  iron  plates,  &re  greater  in  the  direction  in 
whicli  thej  are  rolled,  whereas  in  cast  steel  they  are  lees  (74, 
75). 

6.  Steel  invariably  presents,  when  fractured  slowly,  a  silky 
fibrous  appearance :  when  fractured  suddenly  the  appearance 
is  invariably  granular,  in  which  case  the  fracture  is  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  length ;  when  the  fracture  is  fibrous,  the 
angle  divei^es  always  more  or  less  from  90°  (139). 

7.  The  granular  appearance  presented  by  steel  suddenly. 

8.  Steel  which  previously  broke  .with  a  silky  fibrous  ap- 
pearance 18  changed  into  granular  by  being  hardened  (141). 

9.  Steel  is  reduced  in  strength  by  being  Hardened  in  water, 
while  the  strength  is  vastly  increased  by  being  hardened  in 
oil  (161, 162, 164). 

10.  The  higher  steel  is  heated  (without,  of  course,  running 
the  risk  of  being  burned)  the  greater  is  the  increase  of  strength, 
by  being  plunged  into  oil  (161, 162). 

11.  In  a  highly  converted  or  hard  steel  the  increase  in 
Bfrength  and  in  hardness  is  gi-eater  than  in  a  less  converted  or 
soft  steel  (161, 162). 

13.  Heated  steel,  by  being  plunged  into  oil  instead  of 
water,  is  not  only  considerably  hardened^  but  toughened  by 
the  treatment  (162). 

13.  Steel  plates  hardened  in  oil  and  joined  together  with 
rivets  are  fully  equal  in  strength  to  an  unjointed  soft  plate, 
or  the  loss  of  strength  by  riveting  is  more  than  countei-- 
bttlanced  by  tJie  increase  in  strength   by  hardening  in  oil 

14.  Steel  rivets  fully  larger  in  diameter  than  those  used  in 
riveting  iron  plates  of  the  same  thickness  being  found  to  be 
greatly  too  small  for  riveting  steel  plates,  the  probability  is 
suggested  that  the  proper  proportion  for  iron  rivets  is  not,  as 
j^erally  assumed,  a  diameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
two  plates  to  be  joined  (163). 

15.  The  eheanng  strain  of  steel  rivets  is  found  to  be  about 
a  foorth  less  than  the  tensile  strain  (163). 

16.  The  welding  of  steel  bars,  owing  to  their  being  so 
easily  bomed  by  slightly  overheating,  is  a  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain  operation  (161, 15). 

17.  The  most  highly  converted  steel  does  not,  as  eome  may 
Euppose,  possess  the  greatest  density  (196). 
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IS.  In  cast  steel  the  density  is  much  gre&ter  than  in  ] 
died  steel,  which  is  even  less  than  in  some  of  the  superior 
Bcriptiomt  of  wrought  iron  (196), 

From  experinienta  made  by  Major  Wade,  late  of  the  I 
Ordnance  Corpe,  the  following  resnlte  were  obtained  for 
eniBhing  weigHte  of  cast  iron  on  the  square  inch : — 

Not  hardened ]98,9«Il». 

Hardened;  low  temper 354,544  " 


Hardened;  high  temper 873,698  " 

From  contracts  made  by  direction  of  Mr.  James  B.  E 
chief  engineer  of  the  Hfinois  and  St.  Louie  bridge,  at 
IiOiiia,  Missouri,  the  staves  of  the  arches,  the  pins  and  pi 
are  to  be  of  the  crucible  coat  sieel  of  commerce.  Those  p 
subjected  to  compression  are  to  witlistand  60,000  poundt 
tlie  square  inch,  and  those  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain  40. 
pounds  on  the  square  inch  without  permanent  set,  and 
must  stand  a  tensile  strain  of  100,000  pounds  on  tii&  sqi 
inch  without  fracture. 

The  modulua  of  elasticity  of  the  sf«el  not  to  he  less  t 
26,000,000  pounds,  nor  more  than  30,000,000. 


OF  OOPPKK. 

The  varions  uses  to  which  copper  is  applied  in  const 
tions,  render  a  knowlec^  of  its  resistance  under  var 
circumstances  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  engineer. 

876.  Resistance  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  resistance  of  i 
copper  on  the  square  inch,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  «. 
Kennie,  is  8.51  tons,  that  of  vyrought  copper  reduced  per 
hammer  at  15.08  tons.  Copper  wire  is  stated  to  bear  27.30 
tons  on  the  square  inch.  From  the  experiments  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  FranJelin  Institute,  already  cited,  the 
mean  strength  of  rolled  slieet  copper  is  stated  at  14.35  tona 
per  square  inch. 

Beaiatance  to   Compressive  Strain.    Mr.  RennieV  oTTwri- 
mentfl  on  cubes  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the  edge, 
the  crushing  weight  of  a  cube  of  cast  copper  7,318 
of  wrought  copper  6,440  lbs. 
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8T7.  ES&ota  of  Temperature  on  Tensile  Strength 

The  experiments  already  cited  of  the  Frankliii  InBtitute, 
Bhow  that  the  difference  in  strength  at  the  lower  tempera- 
tarea,  as  between  60"  and  90°,  is  scarcely  greater  than  what 
arises  from  irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the  metal  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  At  550°  Fahr,  copper  loses  OTie- 
fovrth  of  its  tenacity  at  ordinary  temperatures,  at  817°  pre- 
cisely one-half,  and  at  1000°  two-thirds. 

Representing  the  results  of  experiments  by  a  curve  of 
which  the  ordinates  represent  the  temperatures  above  33°,  and 
the  abficissaB  the  diminutions  of  tenacity  arising  from  increase 
of  temperature,  the  relations  between  the  two  will  be  thus 
exiireased :  the  squares  of  the  dmUmUioTta  are  as  the  otibea 
of  the  temperatures. 
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878.  Mk.  Kenntb  states  flie  tenacity  of  cast  tin  at  2.11  tons 
per  gqnare  inch ;  and  the  resistance  to  compression  of  a 
small  cube  of  i  of  an  inch  on  an  edge  at  966  lbs. 

In  the  same  experiments,  the  tenacity  of  cast  lead  is  stated 
at  0.81  tons  per  square  inch ;  and  the  resistance  of  a  small 
cube  of  same  size  as  in  preceding  paragraph  at  483  lbs. 

In  the  same  experiments,  the  tenacity  of  hard  gun-metal  ia 
«tatedat  16.23  tons;  that  of  fine  yellow  brass  at  8.01  tons. 
The  resistance  to  compression  of  a  cube  of  brass  the  same  aa 
before  mentioned,  is  stated  at  10,304  lbs. 


USEiS  OONTBACnON    AHD    EXPANSION   OF  METALB    AMD    OTHEB 
MATERIALS  FROM  TEMPBRATCBB. 

379.  Coefficients  of  Unear  Bxpansioa — The  change  of 
length  which  takes  place  in  a  bar  of  any  material  estimated 
in  fractional  narts  of  its  length  at  0°   Centigrade,   for  a 
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change  iu  temperature  of  1"  Centigrade,  ia  termed  the  ooeffr 
cieTit  of  linear  expansion,  for  the  material  in  qjieBtion. 

The  increase  in  length  for  other  changes  of  temperature 
than  1°  is  given  by  the  following  formnla : — 

;  =  KNL, 
iu  which  Lj8  the  lengUi  at  0°  C. ;  K,  the  number  of  degrees 
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It  has  been  found  from  experiment  that  the  absorption  of 
water  in  any  manner  decreases  the  coefficient  of  linear  ex- 
pansiou  in  wood ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  in  stone  it  in- 
creases this  coefficient,  whilst  in  others  a  permanent  increase 
of  length  took  place  from  an  increase  of  temperature. 

An  increase  in  temperature  of  15°  C.  in  cast  iron,  and  8® 


0.  in  wrought  iron  will  produce  a  etrain  of  oi 
lbs.  on  the  eqiiare  Inch,  when  the  two  en' 
abut  agaiufit.a  nxed  object. 
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380.  The  following  tables  and  results  are 
article  by  Professor  Walter  R,  Johnson,  pu 
Journ^  of  the  J^ranklin  Institute,  Tol,  19,  1 
details  of  experiments  made  by  him  on  spikes  o 
driven  into  different  kinds  of  timber. 

The  firet  aeries  of  experiments  was  made 
plain  square  spike,  tlie  flanclied,  gi-ooved,  and  e 
the  grooved  and  swelled  spike.  The  timber 
Jersey  yellow  pine,  and  seasoned  white  oak. 

From  these  experiments  it  results,  that  th 
swelled  form  is  about  5  per  cent,  less  advanta 
plain,  in  yellow  pine,  and  about  ISJ  per  cent, 
plain  in  oak.  The  advantage  of  seasoned  oal 
soned  pine,  for  retaining  plain  spikes,  is  as  1 
grooved  spikes  as  1  to  2,37. 

The  second  aeries  of  experiments,  in  which 
soaked  in  water  after  the  spikes  were  driven,  g 
ing  results ; — 

For  swelled  and  grooved  spikes,  the  order  o 
was:  1  locust;  3  white  oak;  3  hemlock;  4  axa 
nut ;  5  yellow  pine. 

For  grooved  spike  without  swell,  the  like  < 
seasoned  chestnut ;  2  yellow  pine;  3  hemlock. 

The  swelled  and  grooved  spike  was,  in  all 
be  inferior  to  the  same  spike  with  tlie  swell  fil 

The  third  series  of  experiments  gave  the  fol 

Thoroughly  seasoned  oak  is  tw'use,  and  thoro 
locust  2f  times  as  retentive  as  unseasoned  ches 

The  forces  required  to  extract  spikes  are  mi 
portional  to  the  breadths  than  to  either  the  tl 
weights  of  the  spikes.  And,  in  some  cases,  a 
thickness  with  the  same  breadth  of  spike  affo 
retentiveness. 
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"  In  the  softer  and  more  spongy  kinds  of  wood  the  fibres, 
instead  of  being  forced  back  longitudinally  and  condensed 
npoD  themselves,  are,  by  driving  a  thick,  and  especially  a 
rather  obtusely-pointed  spike,  folded  in  masses  backward  and 
downward  so  as  to  leave,  in  certain  parts,  the  faces  of  the 
grain  of  the  timber  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
metal" 

"Hence  it  appears  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  effect,  tnat  the  fibres  of  the  wood  should  press  the 
races  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  longitudinal  direction,  and 
with  equal  intensities  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
spike." 

The  following  is  the  order  of  superiority  of  the  spikes  from 
that  of  the  ratio  of  their  weights  and  extracting  forces  respec- 
tively : — 


1.  Narrow  flat 7.049  ratio  of  weight  to  extracting  force. 

2.  Wide  flat 6.712  " 

a  GrooTed  but  not  sweUed.  5.662  *' 

1  GrooTed  and  not  notched.  5. 800  '  * 

5.  Grooved  and  swelled 4.624  " 

d  Burden's  patent 4.509  *^ 

7.  Square  hammered 4.129  *^ 

a  Plain  cylindrical 8.200  " 


ti 
(t 
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cc 
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"  All  the  experiments  prove,  that  when  a  spike  is  once 
started  the  force  required  for  its  final  extraction  is  much  less 
than  that  which  produced  the  firat  movement." 

"  When  a  bar  of  iron  is  spiked  upon  wood,  if  the  spike  be 
driven  until  the  bar  compresses  the  wood  to  a  great  degree, 
the  recoil  of  the  latter  may  become  so  great  as  to  start  back 
the  spike  for  a  short  distance  after  the  last  blow  has  been 
given." 

342.  From  the  fourth  series  of  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  spike  tapering  gradually  towards  the  cutting  edge  gives 
better  results  than  those  with  more  obtuse  ends. 

That  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
spike  to  the  extracting  force  begins  to  diminish ;  '*  showing 
tnat  it  would  be  more  economical  to  increase  the  number 
rather  than  the  length  of  the  spikes  for  producing  a  given 
effect." 

"  That  the  absolute  retaining  power  of  unseasoned  chestnut 
on  square  or  flat  spikes  of  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length 
is  a  little  more  than  800  lbs.  for  every  square  inch  of  their 
two  faces  which  condense  longitudinally  the  fibres  of  the 
timber.'' 
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Constraotion  (Arta.  898-403),     Concrate  Wslli  (Arta.  40S-41(t). 
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FOUNDATIONS  OF  BTBUOTUEES   ON  LAND. 

Foondaiaon  defined  (Art.  417).  Importance  (Art.  418).  Classification  of 
Soils  {Alt,  420).  Foundations  on  Eock  (Art  421).  In  Stony  Ground 
(Arts.  422-423).  On  Sand  (Art  424).  Preoaations  against  water  (Art. 
425).  In  Compreaiible  Soils  (Arts.  426-420).  In  Marshy  Soils  (Art. 
430).  OnPileB(Art  431).  Pile  Engines  (Art  432).  Pile  driyinir  (Arts. 
432-434).  Load  placed  on  piles  (Arts.  435-436).  Piles  prepared  for 
foundation  (Arts.  437-489).  On  Sand  (Art.  441).  Precautions  against 
Lii*Bnl  Yielding  (Art  443). 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  STRUOTUBES  IN  WATER. 

IKi&CDities  (Art.  444).  Use  of  Dams  (Arts.  445-449).  Use  of  Caisson  (Art. 
460).  Artificial  Island  (Art.  452).  Protection  against  running  water 
(Arts.  454-455).  Pneumatic  processes  (Art  45o).  Pneumatic  pilen 
(Arts.  467-458).    Pneumati«  Caissons  (Art.  459). 


VIL 
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Foundation  Ck)ar8eB  (Arts.  461-463).  Liyerted  arches  (Art.  464).  C!ompO' 
nent  parts  of  structures  of  IM^onry  (Art.  467).  Walls  of  Enclosures 
(Art  468).  Yertioal  Supports  (Art.  469).  Areas  (Art.  470).  RetainiDg 
Walla  (Arts.  471-475).  Fonn  of  Section  of  Retaining  Walls  (Arts.  476- 
478).  Heasores  for  increasing  the  Stren^fth  of  Retaining  Walls  (Arts. 
479-488).  Counterforts  (Arts.  480-483).  ReUeving  Arches  (Art.  484). 
Lintel  (Art  490).  Plate-bande  (Art.  491).  Arches  (Arts.  492-494). 
CUynfication  of  Arches  (Art.  495).  Cylindrical  Arches  (Arts.  496-502). 
OUique  Arch  (Arts.  502-503).  Grmned  and  Cloistered  Arch  (Arts.  504- 
505).  Conical  Arch  (Art.  506).  Conoidal  Arch  (Arts.  507-508).  An- 
nular Arch  (Art  509).  Dome  (Art.  510).  Arrangement  of  youssoirs 
(Art&  511-513).  Construotion  of  Arches  (Arts.  514-523).  Rupture  of 
Arches  (Arts.  524-527).  PreoautiouB  to  be  obserred  in  constructing 
Azches  (Arts.  528-533).  Precauti<ms  against  settling  (Art.  534).  Pomt- 
mg  (Arts.  535-537).  Repairs  of  Masonry  (Arts.  538-540).  Effects  of 
Tempenvtoie  on  Uasonry  (Art.  541), 
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381.  Masoubt  is  the  axt  of  raisioj 
and  mortar. 

Masonry  is  clasaifed  either  frc 
terial,  afi  stone  masonry,  lyrick  ma 
which  is  compoeed  of  stone  and  bri 
which  the  material  is  prepared,  as  o 
rubble-stone  or  rough  masonry,  and 
or,  finally,  from  the  form  of  the  m 
ry,  and  wregvlar  masonry. 


OUT   BTOHl 


382.  Masonet  of  cnt  stone,  when 
and  more  solid  than  that  of  any  oth 
labor  required  in  dressing  or  prepa 
most  expensive.  It  is  therefore 
worlds  where  a  certain  architfictnri 
by  the  regularity  of  the  masses,  or 
dispensable. 

383.  Definitlona  Before  exph 
to  obtain  the  {greatest  strength  m 
sarv  to  give  a  few  definitions  to  rei 

In  a  wall  of  masonry  the  term  Yi 
front  of  the  wall,  and  the  term  bcu 
which  forms  the  front,  is  termed  thi 
the  bacJcing;  and  the  interior,  thi 
back  of  the  wall,  has  a  imiform  slo 
torn,  this  slope  is  termed  the  batter 

The  term  course  is  applied  to  eai 
in  tlie  wall :  if  the  stones  of  each  1 
thronghout  it  is  termed  regular  ec 
are  nneqnal  the  term  random,  or 
plied.    The  divisionB  between  the 


r 
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termed  the y^ 71^/  the  upper  surface  of  the  stones  of  each 
course  is  also  sometimes  termed  the  hed^  or  buUd. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  stones  of  each  course,  or 
of  contiguous  courses,  is  termed  the  bond, 

384.  Requisites  of  Strength.  The  strength  of  a  mass  of 
cut  stone  masonry  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  blocks  in 
each  conrse,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  dressing,  and  on  the  bond 
used. 

The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  with  the  kind  of  stone  and  the 
nature  of  the  quarry.  From  some  quarries  the  stone  may  be 
obtained  of  any  required  dimensions ;  others,  owing  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  stone,  only  furnish  blocks 
of  small  size.  Again,  the  strength  of  some  stones  is  so  great 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  used  m  blocks  of  any  size,  without 
danger  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  arising  from  their 
breaking ;  others  can  only  be  used  with  safety  when  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  block  bear  certain  relations  to 
each  other.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point ; 
that  nsnally  followed  by  builders  is  to  make,  with  orainary 
8tone,  the  breadth  at  least  equal  to  the  thickness,  and  seldom 
greater  than  twice  this  dimension,  and  to  limit  the  length  to 
within  three  times  the  thickness.  When  the  breadth  or  the 
length  is  considerable,  in  comparison  with  the  thickness,  there 
is  danger  that  the  block  may  break,  if  any  unequal  settling, 
or  unequal  pressure  should  take  place.  As  to  the  absolute 
dimensions,  the  thickness  is  generally  not  less  than  one  foot, 
nor  greater  than  two  ;  stones  of  this  thickness,  with  the  rela- 
tive dimensions  just  laid  down,  will  weigh  from  1000  to  8000 
pounds,  allowing,  on  an  average,  160  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot, 
"ith  these  dimensions,  therefore,  the  weight  of  each  block 
will  require  a  very  considerable  power,  both  of  machinery  and 
men,  to  set  it  on  its  bed. 

385.  For  the  coping  and  top  courses  of  a  wall  the  same 
objections  do  not  apply  as  to  excess  in  length :  but  this  excess 
niay,  on  the  contrary,  prove  favorable  ;  because  the  number 
rf  top  joints  being  thus  diminished,  the  mass  beneath  the  co- 
ping will  be  better  protected,  being  exposed  only  at  the  joints, 
which  cannot  be  made  water-tight,  owing  to  the  mortar  being 
crushed  by  the  expansion  of  the  blocks  in  warm  weather,  ana, 
when  they  contract,  beii^  washed  out  by  the  rain. 

386.  llie  closeness  with  which  the  blocks  fit  is  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  surfaces  in  contact 
are  wrought  or  dressed  ;  if  this  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  a 
dovenly  manner,  the  mass  will  not  only  present  open  joints 
fwm  any  inequality  in  the  settling ;  but,  from  the  courses  not 
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fitting  accurately  on  their  beds,  the 
crack  from  the  nneqnal  pressure  o 
tlie  block. 

387.  The  surfaces  of  one  set  of 
condition,  be  perpendicular  to  the  di 
by  this  arrangement  there  will  be  no 
blocka  to  slip.  In  a  vertical  wall,  f 
being  downward,  the  surfaces  of  on( 
the  Beds,  must  be  horizontal.  The  e 
must  be  perpendicular  to  these,  and,  i 
dicular  to  tlie  face,  or  to  the  back  < 
the  poeitioTJ  of  the  stones  in  the  m 
will  thus  be  attained, — the  angles  of 
bottjDm  of  the  course,  and  at  the  fs 
angles,  and  the  block  will  therefore  ! 
of  the  stone  will  admit.  The  prini 
vertical  wall,  are  applicable  in  all  ca 
direction  of  the  pressure  and  the  fi 
faces,  whether  plane  or  curved. 

388.  A  moditication  of  this  princip 
cases  be  requisite,  arising  from  the  si 
is  laid  domi  as  a  rule,  drawn  from  ti 
that  no  stone-work  with  angles  less 
cient  strength  and  durability  to  resist 
of  the  weattier.  If,  therefore,  the  b( 
greater  than  60°,  which  is  about  7 
uie  horizontal  joints  (Fig.  17)  must 


same  plane  to  the  face  or  back,  bul 
angles  to  it,  bo  as  to  form  a  small  al 
inches  in  thickness.  As  the  batter  ol 
as  this,  except  in  some  cases  of  sust 
slopes  of  earthen  embankments,  this  i 
will  not  often  occur ;  for,  in  a  greate 
be  more  economical,  and  the  construi 
place  the  stones  of  tbe  exterior  in  offi 
one  course  being  placed  within  the  e: 
below  it,  BO  as  to  give  the  required  j 
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batter.  The  arrangement  with  offsets  has  the  further  advan- 
tage in  its  favor  of  not  allowing  the  rain  water  to  lodge  in  th© 
jomt,  if  the  offset  be  slightly  bevelled  off. 

909.  Workmen,  unless  narrowly  watched,  seldom  take  the 
pains  necessary  to  dress  the  beds  and  joints  accurately ;  on 
the  contrary,  to  obtain  what  are  termed  dose  joints j  they  dress 
the  joints  with  accuracy  a  few  inches  only  from  the  outward 
surmce,  and  then  chip  away  the  stone  towards  the  back,  or 
tail  (Pig.  18),  so  that,  when  the  block  is  set,  it  will  be  in  con- 


Fig.  18— Bepnnents  a  section  of  a  wall  in  which  the 
face  is  of  cat  stono,  with  the  taila  of  the  blooka 
thinned  ofiC,  and  the  backing  of  nibble. 

A,  section  of  face  block. 

B,  rubble  backing. 


•*«'^»i5«»« 


tact  with  the  adjacent  stones  only  throughout  this  very  small 
extent  of  bearing  surface.  This  practice  is  objectionable 
under  every  point  of  view ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  gives  an 
extent  of  bearing  surface,  which,  being  generally  inadequate 
to  resist  the  pressure  thrown  on  it,  causes  the  l>lock  to  splinter 
off  at  the  joint ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  give  the  block  its 
proper  set,  it  has  to  be  propped  beneath  by  small  bits  of  stone, 
or  wooden  wedges,  an  operation  termed  j>innmff'upj  or  under- 
pinning^  and  these  props,  causing  the  pressure  on  the  block 
to  be  thrown  on  a  few  points  of  tne  lower  surface,  instead  of 
being  eanally  diffused  over  it,  expose  the  stone  to  crack. 

390.  When  the  facing  is  of  cut  stone,  and  the  backing  of 
nibble,  the  method  of  thinning  off  the  block  may  be  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  better  bond  between  the  rubble 
and  ashlar ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  the  block  should  be  dress- 
ed true  on  each  joint,  to  at  least  one  foot  back  from  the  face. 
If  there  exists  any  cause  which  would  give  a  tendency  to  an 
outward  thrust  from  the  back,  then  instead  of  thinning  off 
all  the  blocks  towards  the  tail  it  will  be  preferable  to  leave 
the  tails  of  some  thicker  than  the  parts  which  are  dressed. 

891.  Various  methods  are  used  by  builders  for  the  bond  of 
cut  stone.  The  system  termed  headers  and  stretchers^  in 
which  the  vertical  joints  of  the  blocks  of  each  course  alter- 

12 
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nate  witli  tlie  vertical  joints  of  the  courses  abnre  and  below 

or,  as  it  is  termed,  break  joints  with  them,  is  the  most  dm- 

and  offers,  in  most  cases,  all  requisite  solidity.    In  thie 


it  o 
pie, 


10  la  k  varUal  iKtiim  of  1^  H  m 


Jk,  BbiiwtKliieoIba«7tK(Kteinll«ti 

B,  OonmUi  bed  imd  ImcldDs. 


system  (Fig.  20),  the  blocks  of  each  course  are 
nately  with  their  greatest  and  least  dimensions  to  t 
tiie  wall ;  those  -^ich  present  the  longest  dimeni 
the  face  are  termed  stretchers ;  the  others,  hoadei 


header  reaches  from  the  face  to  the  back  of  the 
termed  a  through  ;  if  it  only  reaches  part  of  the 
is  termed  a  hinder.  The  vertical  joints  of  one 
citLer  just  over  the  middle  of  the  blocks  of  the  i 
below,  or  else,  at  least  four  inches  on  one  side  or  tl 
the  vertical  joints  of  that  course ;  and  the  he&di 
course  rest  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  the  mid( 
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Stretchers  of  the  course  beneath.  If  the  backing  is  of  rubble, 
and  the  facing  of  cut  stone,  a  system  of  throughs  or  binders, 
similar  to  what  has  just  been  explained,  must  be  used. 

By  the  arrangement  here  described,  the  facing  and  backing 
of  each  course  are  well  connected ;  and,  if  any  unequal  set- 
tling takes  place,  the  vertical  joints  cannot  open,  as  would  be 
the  case  were  they  in  a  continued  line  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mass ;  as  each  block  of  one  course  confines  the 
ends  of  the  two  blocks  on  which  it  rests  in  the  course 
beneath. 

392.  In  masses  of  cut  stone  exposed  to  violent  shocks,  as 
those  of  which  light-houses,  and  sea-walls  in  very  exposed 
positions  are  formed,  the  blocks  of  each  course  require  to  be 
not  only  very  firmly  united  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the 
courses  above  and  below  them.  To  effect  this,  various  means 
have  been  used.  The  beds  of  one  course  are  sometimes  ar- 
ran^  with  projections  (Fig.  21)  which  fit  into  correspond- 
ing mdentations  of  the  next  course.  Iron  cramps  in  the  form 
01  the  letter  S,  or  in  any  other  shape  that  will  answer  the 
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Fig.  81— Bepresenta 
an  elevatkxi,  A, 
plan,  B,  and  per- 
qtective  Tiewn,  0 
and  D,  of  two  of 
the  blocks  of  a  waU 
In  wblch  the  blocks 
■re  fitted  with  in- 
dents,  and  connect- 
ed with  bolts  and 
cramps  of  metaL 


purpose  of  giving  them  a  firm  hold  on  the  blocks,  are  let  into 
the  top  of  two  blocks  of  the  same  course  at  a  vertical  joint, 
and  are  firmly  set  with  melted  lead,  or  with  bolts,  so  as  to 
confine  the  two  blocks  together.  Holes  are,  in  some  cases, 
drilled  through  several  courses,  and  the  blocks  of  these 
courses  are  connected  by  strong  iron  bolts  fitted  to  the  holes. 
The  most  noted  examples  of  these  methods  of  strengthen- 
ing the  bond  of  cut  stone,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Bonians  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  time,  and  in  two 
celebrated  modem  structures,  the  Eddy-stone  and  Bell-rock 
light-houses  in  Great  Britain  (Fig.  22). 
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FigB.  28,  24,  25,  26. — Plans  and  seetioiiB  showing  the 
masonry  bond  and  metal  fastenings  of  some  of  the  conisee  in 
the  Minot'a  ledge  light-house. 


Fig-  B. — ao(4  mtea  pnpuad  for  nortTlng  ftmnditlcm. 

898.  The  manner  of  dressing  stone  belongs  to 
cntter's  art,  but  the  engineer  should  not  be  inatten 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  dreaaing  is  perform 
means  employed  to  effect  it.  The  tools  chiefly  m 
workman  are  the  chisel,  axe,  and  hammer  for  Jcrwti 
nsaal  manner  of  dressing  a  surface  is  to  cut  draugl 
and  across  the  atone  with  the  chisel,  and  then  to  use 
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the  axe  witli  a  serrated  edge,  or  the  knotting  hammer,  to  work 
down  the  intermediate  portioDB  into  the  same  enrface  with  the 
draughts.     In  performing  this  last  operation,  the  chisel  and 


•le  shonld  alone  be  nsed  for  soft  stones,  as  the  grooves  on  the 
**irface  of  the  hammer  are  liable  to  become  choked  by  a  soft 


material,  and  the  etone  may  in  coneequeiice  be  materially  ii 
jured  by  the  repeated  blows  of  the  workman.  In  hard  stone 
tliis  need  not  be  apprehended. 

In  large  blocks  which  require  to  bt 
hole,  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  tri: 


receive  a  small  iron  instrument  tern 
which  the  rope  ia  attached  for  suspen 
two  holes  are  cut  obliquely  into  tht 
with  eyes  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  a  block  of  cut  stone  is  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  examine  the  dres 
placing  the  block  on  its  bed,  and  e< 
close,  and  the  face  is  in  its  proper  pla 
the  £t  is  not  accurate,  the  inaccurac 
requisite  changes  made.  The  bed  ■ 
the  block  Is  to  oe  laid  is  then  thorouj 
&c,,  and  well  moistened,  a  bed  of  th 
over  it,  and  the  block,  the  lower  si; 
cleansed  and  moistened,  is  laid  on  t 
settled  by  striking  it  witli  a  wooden  i 
is  laid  against  another  of  the  same  d 
them  is  prepared  with  mortar  in  th 
bed. 
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BUBBLE-STOITB  MASONBY. 

894.  With  ^ood  mortar,  rubble  work,  when  carefully  exe- 
cated,  poesesses  all  the  strength  and  durability  required  in 
Btroctures  of  an  ordinary  character ;  and  it  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  cut  stone. 

385.  The  stone  used  for  this  work  should  be  prepared 
simply  by  knocking  ofiE  all  the  sharp,  weak  angles  ox  the 
block;  it  is  then  cleansed  from  dust,  &c.,  and  moistened, 
before  placing  it  on  its  bed.  This  bed  is  prepared  by  spread- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  lower  course  an  ample  quantity  of 
good  ordinary-tempered  mortar,  into  which  the  stone  is  firmly 
embedded.  The  interstices  between  the  larger  masses  of  stone 
are  filled  in  by  thrusting  small  fragments,  or  chippings  of 
stone,  into  the  mortar.  iTinally,  the  whole  course  may  be 
carefully  grouted  before  another  is  commenced,  in  order  to 
fill  up  any  voids  left  between  the  full  mortar  and  stone. 

396.  To  connect  the  parts  well  together,  and  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points,  throughs  or  binders  should  be  used  in  all  the 
oonrees ;  and  the  angles  should  be  constructed  of  cut  or  liam- 
mered  stone.  In  heavy  walls  of  rubble  masonry,  the  precau- 
tion, moreover,  should  be  observed,  to  lay  the  stones  on  their 
fuar^ry-hed  ^  tnat  is,  to  mve  them  the  same  position,  in  the 
mass  of  masonry,  that  tney  had  in  the  quarry ;  as  stone  is 
found  to  oflFer  more  resistance  to  pressure  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  quarry-bed  than  in  any  other.  The  direc- 
tions of  the  lamina  in  sti*atified  stones  show  the  position  of  the 
quarry-bed. 

387.  Hammered  stone,  or  dressed  rubble,  is  stone  roughly 
fashioned  into  regular  masses  with  the  hammer.  The  same 
precautions  most  be  taken  in  laying  this  kind  of  masonry  as 
m  the  two  preceding. 


IV. 
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398.  With  good  brick  and  mortar,  this  masonry  offers  great 
strength  and  aurability,  arising  from  the  strong  adhesion  be- 
tween the  mortar  and  brick. 
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399.  The  bond  used  in  brick-woi 
ing  OD  the  character  of  the  Btmctiii 
are  known  as  the  English  and  Flei 
an-aneing  the  courBca  alternately 
Btretchere,  the  bricks  through  the  c 
the  second  the  brickB  are  laid  as 
each  course.  The  lirst  ia  stated  b 
the  last ;  the  bricks  of  which,  owin 
venting  continuous  joints,  either 
coursee,  are  liable  to  separate,  causi 
bulge  outward.  The  Flemish  bon 
teclural  appearance,  and  is  therefoi 
of  edifices. 

400.  Timber  and  iron  have  botl 
the  bond  of  brick  masonry.  Amor 
amples  of  their  uses  are  tlie  well,  1 
entrance  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  tt 
Brunei,  and  his  experimental  arcli 
which  is  given  in  the  Civil  Enginet 
No.  6,  vol.  I.  In  both  these  struct 
tile  laths  and  hoop  iron,  iu  the 
courses,  to  connect  two  contiguoui 
length.  The  eflicacv  of  this  metl 
tested  by  Mr.  Brunei,  in  experimei 
to  a  transversal  strain  of  a  brick  be 
accounts  of  which,  and  of  exper 
given  by  Colonel  Pasley  in  his  v 
Vfments,  &c 

40L  The  mortar-bed  of  brick  m 
thin-tempered  mortar;  the  last,  h 
makes  closer  joints,  and,  containini 
so  rapidly  as  the  other.  As  brick  1 
it  would  always  be  well  not  only  t< 
it,  but  to  allow  it  to  soak  in  water 
used.  By  taking  this  precaution 
joints  will  set  more  firmly  than  wl 
the  dry  brick,  which  it  fi-eqnently  ■ 
the  mortar  pulverulent  when  it  hai 

402.  On  this  point  the  late  Gene 
eers,  in  his  instructions  for  buildin 
"  The  want  of  cohesion  "  between  i 
ease  of  some  gun  practice  ^aitii 
due  to  the  interposition  of  dust, 
more  generally  compjising  a  layt 
body  of  the  bricks.     The  process 
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ererj  brick  to  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  and  to  be  laid 
die  moment  it  ceases  to  drip." 

4403b  Conorete  Walls.  The  use  of  hydraulic  concrete  for 
e  construction  of  both  solid  and  hollow  walls  for  houses  has 
T617  much  increased  within  a  few  years ;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  are  drier,  stronger,  and  cheaper  than  walls  of  brick 
of  equal  thickness. 

In  some  of  the  cheaper  structures  of  this  class  put  up  in 
Paris,  the  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  in  volume  of 
Portland  cement,  and  from  five  to  eight  parts  of  clean  screen- 
ed gravel  from  the  size  of  pearl  barley  to  that  of  peas ;  and  in 
Bome  cases  instead  of  gravel  what  is  known  as  brick  ballast, 
or  the  small  fragments  of  ordinary  brick  from  which  all  the 
fine  dust  is  screened  out,  is  used,  taking  eight  parts  of  this  to 
one  of  Portland  cement. 

404.  For  building  walls  of  concrete  where  a  scafFold  is  not 
necessary  it  is  only  reouisite  to  have  a  boxing  formed  of 
scantling  and  boards  of  tne  width  of  the  wall  within,  between 
the  two  sides  of  which  the  concrete  is  thrown  in  and  rammed. 

405.  For  solid  walls  requiring  a  scaffolding,  what  is  termed 
Tail's  bracket  scaffolding  is  useo.    The  concrete  is  laid  with- 


Jfig.  S8  tepreMnts  •  yertioBl  wodoo  of  the  boxing  for  laying 
concrete  waUi. 
Af  Boarding  oonflned  tij  clamp  acrewa. 

B,  Platform  sapportod  by  brackets  and  damp  acrewi. 

C,  Cylinder  for  forming  flaea  in  the  wall. 


m  the  boxing,  which  consist  of  boards.  A,  held  together  by 
clamp  screws,  ft,  which  pass  through  hollow  iron  cones  placed 
between  the  sides  of  the  boxing,  which,  within,  is  of  the  same 
Height  and  width  as  the  layer  of  concrete  to  be  laid  at  a  time. 
When  the  layer  is  finished  the  boxing  is  taken  apart,  and  the 
holes  left  bv  the  cones  when  removed  are  used  for  secur- 
ing the  braclkets  of  the  scaffolding,  which  consists  of  triangu- 
lar frames,  B,  each  formed  of  a  vertical  pin,  a  horizontal 
beam  to  support  the  flooring,  and  an  inclined  strut  to  support 
the  outer  end  of  the  horizontal  beam.  The  flooring,  of  suffi- 
cient width  for  the  workmen,  projects  beyond  the  wall  on  each 
Bide,  and  the  two  parts  without  and  within  are  held  together 
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by  clamp  screwB  which  paes  throngl 
drical  fluee  are  to  be  left  within  thf 
der  0,  with  a  handle  to  it,  of  the  k 
lengtli  of  the  thickness  of  the  layer, 
the  concrete  ramoied  well  around 
to  be  laid  the  cylinder  is  drawn  up  i 
406.  For  constructing  either  sol 
^ratus  devised  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  N^ 
Clarke's  adjustable  frame  for  concrc 


conBists  of  a  boxing  of  boards,  A 
which  is  held  together  bv  frames,  e 
zontal  piece,  B,  to  which  are  affixt 
pieces,  C,  the  interior  piece  being 
being  adjusted  by  screws,  the  two  p 
by  a  clamp  screw,  a  ;  tlie  frames  ai 
to  vertical  supports,  D,  within  the 
are  arranged  at  suitable  distances  tc 
ing  placed  at  the  proper  height.  E 
shaped  board,  5,  two  inches  and  a  h> 
and  two  inches  on  tlie  other,  is  usee 
angular  notches  of  the  width  of  a  bi 
inches  apart,  cut  into  the  narrow  ed{ 
for  the  hollow  portion  of  the  wall, 
continued  by  placing  the  bricks  in  p 
hollow  so  as  to  tie  die  exterior  and 
wall  together.  The  core  is  then  plac 
on  the  bricks,  and  secured  in  a  verti 
is  filled  in  on  each  side  between 
When  the  layer  is  finished  the  core  i 
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For  farther  applications  of  Coignet  Beton.  see  Prof.  Bar- 
nard^s  Report  on  the  Pa/ria  Exposition  of  1867,  and  Oen, 
Oilmor^s  Paper^  No.  19,  on  Beton  Agglomdre. 

401,  Uses  of  beton  agglomere  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. The  most  important  and  costly  work  that  has  jet 
been  undertaken  in  this  material  is  a  section,  thirty-seven 
miles  in  leneth,  of  the  Yanne  aqueduct,  for  supplying  water 
to  the  city  ot  Paris. 

This  aqueduct,  which  traverses  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau 
through  its  entire  length,  comprises  two  and  a  half  to  three 
miles  of  arches,  some  of  them  as  much  as  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  eleven  miles  of  tunnels,  nearly  all  constructed  of  the  mate- 
rial excavated,  the  impalpable  sand  of  marine  formation 
known  under  the  generic  name  of  Fontainebleau  sand.  It  in- 
clndes,  also,  eight  or  ten  bridges  of  large  span  (seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet)  for  me  bridging  or  rivers, 
canals,  and  highways. 

The  smaller  arches  are  full  centre,  and  are  generally  of  a 
uniform  span  of  39^^  feet,  with  a  thickness  at  the  crown  of 
15f  inches.  Their  construction  was  carried  on  without  inter- 
ruption through  the  winter  of  1868-69  and  the  following 
summer,  and  the  character  of  the  work  was  not  afiPected  by 
either  extreme  of  temperature.  The  spandrels  are  carried 
up  in  open  work  to  the  level  of  the  crown,  and  upon  the 
arcade  mus  prepared  the  aqueduct  pipe  is  mouldea  in  the 
same  material,  the  whole  becoming  firmly  knit  together  into 
a  perfect  monolith.  The  pipe  is  circular,  6^  feet  in  interior 
diameter,  with  a  thickness  of  9  inches  at  the  top,  and  12 
inches  at  the  sides,  at  the  water  surface.  The  construction  of 
the  arches  is  carried  on  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  work 
on  the  pipe,  and  the  centres  are  struck  about  a  week  later. 

Water  was  let  into  a  portion  of  this  pipe  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  and  M.  Belgrand,  inspector-general  of  bridges  and 
highways,  and  director  of  drainage  and  sewers  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  certified  that  "  the  impermeability  ajppea/red  comr 
fleUP 

406.  Another  interesting  application  of  this  material  has 
been  made  in  the  construction,  completed  or  very  nearly  so,  of 
die  light-honse  at  Port  Said,  Egypt  It  will  be  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  hi^h,  without  joints,  and  resting  upon  a  mon- 
olithic block  of  beton,  containmg  nearly  four  hundred  cubic 
yards. 

408.  An  entire  Gothic  church,  with  its  foundations,  walls, 
and  steeple  in  a  single  piece,  has  been  built  of  this  material 
at  Yesinet^  near  Paris.    The  steeple  is  one  hundred  and 
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thirty  feet  high,  and  sho^ra  no  crack 
weakneee. 

M.  Palln,  the  fonDder,  certifies  the 
conBtuned  b;  M.  Ooignet  in  the  bnilc 
hitan  agglom^r^,  ia  all  its  stages,  v 
frost,  and  that  it  has  perfectly  resist* 
perature." 

The  entire  floor  of  the  church  is  pi 
terial,  in  a  variety  of  beantiful  desigi 
contrast  of  colore. 

410.  In  constructing  the  munic 
Dame,  Paris,  the  arch^  ceilings  oi 
of  this  b^ton,  each  arch  being  a  s: 
varied  from  twenty-two  to  twenty 
in  all  cases,  being  one-tenth  the  spa 
the  crown  8.66  inches.  In  the  same 
ings  of  the  three  stories  of  gallerif 
facing  the  interior,  and  all  the  subt 

{'rising  nearly  six  hundred  yards  of 
iths  of  b^ton. 

411.  Over  thirty-one  milee  of  the 
laid  in  this  material  prior  to  June,  IE 
cent.,  on  the  lowest  estimated  cost, 
masonry. 

The  composition  of  the  b^ton  was  i 
Sand,  5  measures. 
Hydraulic  lime,  1  measure. 
Paris  cement  (said  to  be  as  good 
measure. 

412.  The   works   above  referred 
writer  in  the  month  of  February,  181 
are  based  upon  close  observation  and 

Many  other  interesting  application 
examined,  of  which  it  is  not  deemed 
special  mention,  except  that  in  com! 
beauty,  and  cheapness  they  far  surpi 
coidd  have  been  achieved  by  the  use 
whether  stone,  brick,  or  wood. 

In  the  numerous  and  varied  applic 
made  of  it  in  France,  it  has  received 
mendations  from  the  government  eng 

413.  Its  superiority  to  Roscndale 
work,  such  as  foundations,  the  backii 
macazine  walls,  and  generally  for  al 
eami,  and  therefore  not  necessarily 
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analitj,  lies  in  its  possessing  greater  stren^h  and  hardness  at 
tie  same  cost,  and  consequently  in  its  being  prop9rtionatelj 
cheaper  when  reduced  to  the  same  strength  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  sand. 

414.  Sea-water  is  nearly  as  good  as  fresh  water  for  mix- 
ing Portland  cements,  but  injures  the  Bosendale  and  all 
aigiUo-magnesian  cements  very  considerably. 

415.  It  IS  of  great  importance  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
lime  with  the  cement  should  be  very  thorough,  in  order  to 
insure  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture,  and  this  can  be  ob- 
tained with  greater  certainty  by  triturating  the  two  together 
into  a  thick,  yiscous  paste  before  the  sand  is  added.  In  con- 
ducting extensiye  operations  the  use  of  two  mills  of  difiPerent 
sizes  would  perhaps  be  advantageous,  the  smaller  one  being 
employed  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  the  matrix. 

The  follovring  proportions  may  be  relied  upon  to  give 
Coignet  batons  of  good  average  quality : — 


Ooazte  and  fine  sand,  hy  measure  . 

Portbttid  cement,  hy  measure 

Common  lime-powder,  hy  meaaure 


1 

2 

8 

6 

ei 

7 

1 

1 

1 

A 

i 

f 

7i 
1 


416.  For  foundations  and  other  plain  massive  work  not  ex- 
posed to  view,  or  where  a  smooth  surface  is  not  specially  de- 
sired, a  liberal  amount  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone, 
may  be  added  to  all  of  the  batons  of  the'  above  table. 

The  following  proportions  wiU  answer  for  such  purposes  :— 


Ooaiae  and  fine  sand,  hy  meaanre  . 
Gfrnrel  and  pebbles,  hy  measure. . . 

PorOand  oement,  bj  measure 

Common  Ume-pcrwder,  l^  measnze 


1 

2 

8 

6 

^ 

7 

12 

13 

18 

1 

1 

1 

A 

i 

f 

14 
1 

A 


See  Oeneral  GUmor^s  Seport. 
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417.  The  term  /ofmdation  is  used  indifferent" 
lie  lower  conraee  of  a  Btructnre  of  masonry,  or  £ 
ial  arrangement,  of  whatever  character  it  may  1 
lieae  coureee  rest  For  more  perspicuity,  the  ten 
'foundation  will  be  need  in  mis  work  when  the 
ignated. 

418.  The  strength  and  dorahili^  of  etructurea 
epend  essentially  upon  the  bed  o£  the  foundal 
anging  this,  regard  most  be  had  not  only  to  thi 
fforts  which  the  bed  may  have  to  support,  but  tc 
ccidental  character.  It  sbonld,  in  all  cases,  be  ] 
ielow  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  which  it  rests,  thi 
«  liable  to  be  uacovered,  or  exposed ;  and  its  su 
lOt  only  be  normal  to  the  resnltant  of  the  efforts 
ains,  bat  this  resultant  should  intersect  the  basi 
o  far  within  it,  that  the  portion  of  the  soil  betw€ 
f  intersection  and  the  ontward  edge  of  the  I 
iroad  enough  to  prevent  its  yielding  from  the  pre 
in  it 

419.  The  first  preparatory  step  to  be  taken,  in 
he  kind  of  bed  reqnired,  is  to  ascertain  the  natni 
oil  on  which  the  Btructnre  is  to  be  raised.  This  i 
a  ordinary  eases,  by  sinking  a  pit ;  but  where  t 
omposed  of  various  strata,  and  the  stmctnre  dei 
irdinary  precantion,  borings  must  be  made  wi 
isually  employed  for  this  purpose, 

420.  Classmoationof  Soils.— With  respect  to 
oils  are  usually  divided  info  three  clasBes : 

The  let  class  consists  of  soils  which  aro  incom 
it  least,  BO  slightly  compressible,  as  not  to  affect 
if  the  heaviest  masses  laid  upon  them,  and  which 
ime,  do  not  yield  in  a  lateral  direction.  Soli< 
nfas,  compact  stony  soils,  hard  clay  ithich  yield 
)ick  or  to  blasting,  belong  to  this  class. 

The  2d  class  consists  of  soils  which  are  incomj 
■equire  to  be  confined  laterally,  to  prevent  them 
ng  out.     Pure  gravel  and  sand  belong  to  this  cl 

The  3d  class  consists  of  all  the  varieties  of 
oils ;  under  which  head  may  be  arranged  ordin 
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common  earths^  and  marshy  soils.  Some  of  this  class  are 
foimd  in  a  more  or  less  compact  state,  and  are  compressible 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  as  most  of  the  varieties  of  clay  and 
common  earth ;  others  are  found  in  an  almost  fluid  state,  and 
yield,  with  facility,  in  every  direction. 

421.  Foundations  on  Kook. — To  prepare  the  bed  for  a 
foundation  on  rock,  the  thickness  or  the  stratum  of  rock 
should  first  be  ascertained,  if  there  are  any  doubts  respecting 
it :  and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  tnat  the  stratum  has 
not  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  structure,  it 
should  be  tested  by  a  trial  weight,  at  least  twice  as  great  as 
the  one  it  will  have  to  bear  permanently.    The  rock  is  next 

roperly  prepared  to  receive  the  foundation  courses  by  level- 
ing itssurface,  which  is  effected  by  breaking  dovni  all  pro- 
jecting points,  and  filling  up  cavities,  either  with  rubble  ma- 
Bonry  or  with  b^ton ;  and  by  carefully  removing  any  portions 
of  the  upper  stratum  which  present  indications  of  having  been 
injured  by  the  weather.  The  surface,  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, should,  moreover,  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
pressure ;  if  this  is  vertical,  the  surface  should  be  horizontal, 
and  so  for  any  other  direction  of  the  pressure.  Should  there, 
however,  be  any  difficulty  in  so  arranging  the  surface  as  to 
have  it  normal  to  the  resultant  of  the  pressure,  it  may  receive 
a  position  such  that  one  component  of  the  resultant  shall  be 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  other  parallel ;  the  latter  being 
comiteracted  by  the  friction  and  adhesion  between  the  base 
of  the  bed  and  the  surface  of  the  rock.  If,  owing  to  a  great 
declivity  of  the  surface,  the  whole  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
same  level,  the  rock  must  be  broken  into  steps,  in  order  that 
the  bottom  courses  of  the  f  oimdation  throughout,  may  rest  on 
a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  If 
fissures  or  cavities  are  met  with,  of  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  filling  them  with  masonry  too  expensive,  an  arch 
must  then  be  formed,  resting  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fissure, 
to  support  that  part  of  the  structure  above  it. 

The  slaty  rocks  require  most  care  in  preparing  them  to  re- 
ceive a  foundation,  as  their  top  stratum  will  generally  be 
found  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  by  the  action  of  frost. 

422.  Foundations  in  Stony  Ground. — In  stony  earths  and 
hard  clay,  the  bed  is  prepared  by  digging  a  trench  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  foundation,  and  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  compact  soil  which  has  not  been  injured  by  the  action  of 
frost ;  a  trench  from  4  to  6  feet  will  generally  be  deep  enough 
for  this  purpose. 

423.  in  compact  gravel  and  sand,  where  there  is  no  lia- 
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bility  to  lateral  yielding,  either  fron 
other  cause,  the  bed  may  be  prepaw 
earths.  If  there  is  danger  from  lal 
which  the  foundation  ia  to  rest  raosi 
it  laterally  by  means  of  sheeting  p: 
that  will  ofEer  suflicient  security. 

424.  PoundatioDB  on  Sand. — ] 
firm  Band,  a  further  precaution  is  i 
placing  a  platform  on  the  bottom  <: 
pose  of  distributing  the  whole  weigl 
This,  however,  seemg  to  be  nnnece 
courses  of  the  masonry  are  well  sel 
no  good  reason  to  apprehend  any  u 
effect  of  the  superincumbent  weight 
the  platform  should,  by  any  accideni 
a  part  of  the  foundation  without  an; 

When  the  sand  under  the  bed 
springs  they  must  be  cut  off,  and  a 
an  area  of  bi^ton,  should  compoee  tl: 
confined  on  all  sides  between  wall 
below  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

43&.  Precautions  against  Wate 
in  Band,  water  is  found  at  a  slight 
tity  as  to  impede  the  labors  of  the 
caimot  be  kept  dry  by  the  use  of  p 
sheeting  piles  must  be  driven  on  eat 
pied  by  it,  somewhat  below  the  bot 
on  the  outside  of  the  sheeting  pilf 
place  filled  with  a  puddlingof  clay, 
closure  round  the  trench.  The  exo 
commenced  ;  but  if  it  be  found  th 
rapidly  at  the  bottom,  only  a  small  f 
be  opened,  and  after  the  lower  coii 
tion,  the  excavation  will  be  gradual] 
workmen  can  execute  the  work,  wi 
water. 

426.  Foundations  in  Compreaa 
foundations  in  compressible  soils  re 
cularly  when  the  soil  is  not  homo 
resistance  to  pressure  in  one  point 
that  case,  it  will  be  very  difficult  f 
Bottling. 

427.  In  ordinary  clay,  or  earth,  a 
per  width,  and  deep  enough  to  res 
action  of  frost :  the  bottom  of  the  i 
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to  receive  the  foandation.  This  may  be  laid  immediately  on 
the  bottom,  or  else  upon  a  grillage  and  platform.  In  the 
first  case,  the  stones  lorming  the  lowest  course  should  be 
firaJy  settled  in  their  beds,  by  ramming  them  with  a  very 
heavy  beetle.  In  the  second  a  timber  grating,  termed  a  gril- 
lage (Fig.  30),  which  is  formed  of  a  course  of  heavy  beams 
laid  lengthwise  in  the  trench,  and  connected  firmly  by  cross 
pieces  into  which  they  are  notched,  is  firmly  settled  in  the 
bed,  and  the  earth  is  solidly  packed  between  the  longitudinal 
and  cross  pieces ;  a  flooring  of  thick  planks,  termed  a  plat- 
form, is  then  laid  on  the  grillage,  to  receive  the  lowest  course 


Pig.  80  reprewnte  the  smtxigement  of  agrOlAge  and  pktflom 
fitted  on  piles. 
A,  masonry. 
aOy  piles. 
ft,  string-pieoea. 
c,  oroee  pieces. 
1^  capping-pieoe. 
e,  platform  of  plank. 


of  the  foundation.  The  object  of  the  grillage  and  platform 
is  to  diffuse  the  weight  more  uniformly  over  the  surface  of 
the  trench,  to  prevent  any  part  from  yielding. 

428.  Hepeated  failures  in  grillages  and  platforms,  arising 
either  from  the  compression  of  the  woody  fibre  or  from  a 
tmnsversal  strain  occasioned  by  the  subsoil  offering  an  uneoual 
resistance,  have  impaired  confidence  in  their  efficacy.  En- 
{[ineers  now  prefer  beds  formed  of  an  area  of  b^ton,  as  offer- 
ing more  security  than  any  bed  of  timber,  either  in  a  uni- 
fonnly  or  unequally  compressible  soiL 

429,  The  preparation  of  an  area  of  b4ton  for  the  bed  of  a 
foandation,  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  b^ton  is  thrown  into  the  trench,  and  care- 
folly  rammed  in  layers  of  6  or  9  inches,  until  the  mortar  col- 
lects in  a  semi-fluid  state  on  the  top  of  the  layer.  If  the 
base  of  the  bed  is  to  be  broader  than  the  top,  its  sides  must 
be  ocoifined  by  boards  suitably  arranged  for  this  purpose. 
Whenever  a  layer  is  left  incomplete  at  one  end,  and  another 
IS  laid  upon  it,  an  offset  should  be  left  at  the  unfinished  ex- 

13 
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treraity,  for  tlie  pnipoee  of  connectins 
firmly  when  the  wort  on  the  nntinished 

Ciinsiderablo  economy  may  be  efifecti 
hiton  required  for  the  bed,  by  usine 
which  Bhould  be  so  distributed  throu^c 
beetle  will  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  i 
tween  and  aroand  the  blockB. 

When  spriBgs  rise  through  the  soil  oi 
to  be  spread,  the  water  from  them  must 
by  artificial  channels,  which  will  preveu 
mass  of  beton  and  washing  out  the  lime 
prepared  so  as  to  be  impermeable  to  we 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  receive  the  bet 

The  artificial  channels  for  conveying 
formed  either  of  stone  blocks  with  sem 
cut  in  them,  or  of  semi-cylinders  of  iro 
most  convenient.  A  sufficient  numbe 
should  be  formed  to  give  an  outlet  to  tJ 
rises. 

An  impermeable  cloth  may  be  fon 
prepared  with  bituminous  pitch  and  a  6 
to  have  the  cloth  doubled  on  each  side 
to  prevent  accidents.  The  manner  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  must  depend  on 
the  case. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  expedients  for 
of  springs  on  an  area  of  beton  has  bee 
When  ailiificial  channels  are  used,  thej 
choked  subsequently,  by  injecting  inb 
hydraulic  cement,  and  the  action  of  thi 
stroyed. 

Foundation  beds  of  b^ton  are  freqnei 
bausting  the  water  from  the  area  on  whi 
this  purpose  the  b^ton  is  thrown  in  la 
using  eitlier  a  wooden  conduit  reaching 
of  the  layer,  or  else  by  placing  the  b^t< 
by  which  it  is  lowered  to  the  position  of 
which  it  is  deposited  so  as  not  to  permit 
the  lime  from  the  other  ingredients. 

A  conduit  for  immersing  hydraulic 
boiler  iron,  has  been  used  on  some  of  oi 
body  of  it  is  cylindrical,  and  made  in  si 
readily  succrasively  fastened  on  or  de 
having  the  fonn  of  a  conical  frustum,  i, 
est  section  of  the  body.    The  conduit  is 
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fiom  a  movable  crane,  or  crab  engine,  by  a  strong  screw,  by 
which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  admit  the  concrete 
to  escape  from  the  body  through  the  conical-shaped  end,  to 
be  spread  and  compressed  by  the  movements  of  the  crane  and 
screw. 


Fl^.  81  roproaonta  sn  md 
Tlew,  A,  of  a  aeml-cyllndrical 
box  for  lowering  b^ton  In 
water,  and  B  the  aame  view  of 
the  box  when  opened  to  let  the 
b^n  fall  through. 

o^  hinge  around  which  the 
balYBB  of  the  box  open. 

a,  rope  faj/^fcHng  for  lowering 
box. 

&,  pin,  or  catch  to  fasten  tiie 
two  parts  of  the  box. 

c,  oord  to  detaoh  the  pin  and 
open  the  box. 


Should  it  be  fonnd  that  springs  boil  np  at  the  bottom,  it 
must  be  covered  with  an  impermeable  clotn. 

480.  Foundations  in  Marshy  Soils.  In  marshy  soils  the 
principal  difficulty  consists  in  forming  a  bed  sufficiently  firm 
to  give  stability  to  the  structure,  owing  to  the  yielding  nature 
of  the  soil  in  sill  directions. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dispositions  that  have  been 
tried  with  success  in  this  case.  Short  piles  from  6  to  12  feet 
long,  and  from  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  are  driven  into  the 
soil  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  crowded,  over  an  area 
considerably  greater  than  that  which  the  structure  is  to  occu- 
py. The  heads  of  the  piles  are  accurately  brought  to  a  level 
to  receive  a  grillage  and  platform ;  or  else  a  layer  of  clay, 
from  4  to  6  feet  thick,  is  laid  over  the  area  thus  prepared  with 
piles,  and  is  either  solidly  rammed  in  layers  of  a  foot  thick, 
or  submitted  to  a  very  heavy  pressure  for  some  time  before 
commencing  the  foimdations.  The  object  of  preparing  the 
bed  in  this  manner  is  to  give  the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil  all 
the  firmness  possible,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  strong  compression 
from  the  piles ;  and  when  this  has  been  effected,  to  procure  a 
firm  bed  tor  the  lowest  course  of  the  foundation  by  the  gril- 
lage, or  clay  bed ;  by  these  means  the  whole  pressure  will  be 
uiiformly  distributed  throughout  the  entire  area.  This  case 
IB  also  one  in  which  a  bed  of  b^ton  would  replace,  with  great 
advantage,  either  the  one  of  clay,  or  the  grillage. 


I 
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The  porpoeoB  to  which  the  short  pilee  are  applied  in  this 
case  is  different  from  the  object  to  be  attained  usually  in  the 
employment  of  piles  for  fomidatioDa ;  which  is  to  transmit  the 
weight  of  the  structure  that  rests  on  the  piles,  to  a  firm  in- 
cotnpreBsible  soil,  overlaid  by  a  compressible  one,  that  does 
not  offer  sufficient  firmness  for  the  bed  of  the  foundation. 

431,  Foundationa  on  Piles.  When  a  firm  soil  is  overlaid 
by  one  of  a  compreBsible  character,  and  its  distance  below  the 
surface  is  such  that  it  can  be  reached  by  piles  of  ordinary  di- 
mensions, they  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  plan, 
when  tliey  can  be  rendered  durable,  on  account  of  their 
economy  and  the  security  they  afford. 

To  prepare  the  bed  to  receive  the  foundations  in  this 
stn'ing  piles  are  driven,  at  equal  distances  apart,  over  tl 
tire  area  on  which  the  stmcture  is  to  rest.  These  pil( 
driven  until  they  meet  with  a  firm  stratum  below  the 
presaible  one,  which  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  prevent 
from  penetrating  farther. 

Piles  are  generally  from  9  to  38  inches  in  diameter,  i 
length  not  above  20  times  tlie  diameter,  in  order  that 
may  not  bend  nnder  the  stroke  of  the  rain.     They  ar 

Sared  for  driving  by  stripping  them  of  their  bark,  and  i 
awn  the  knots,  so  that  tne  friction,  in  drivinp;,  may* 
dnced  as  much  as  possible.  The  head  of  the  pile  is  ui 
encircled  by  a  strong  hoop  of  wrought  iron,  to  prevent  th 
from  being  split  by  the  action  of  the  ram.     The  foot  c 

Sile  may  receive  a  shoe  formed  of  ordinary  boiler  iron 
tted  and  spiked  on ;  or  a  cast-iron  shoe  of  a  suitable 
for  penetrating  the  soil  may  be  cast  around  a  wrougb 
bolt,  by  means  of  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  pile. 


rig.  n  nimaiti  ft  wtMm  lliiiwili  ttw  uli  of  k  aMtlnw  di 


432.  Bottfw  Piles.  In  localities  where  it  has  been  fou: 
practicable  to  resort  to  any  of  the  usnal  means  of  foonds 
as  on  sandpits,  or  on  beds  of  a  soft  conglomerate  fc 
of  shells,  clay,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  such  as  are  found  o 
Sonthem  coasts,  iron  screw  piles  have  been  used  with  sa 
particularly  for  light-house  structures  of  iron. 
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These  piles  have  the  screws  of  different  forms  according  to 
the  soil  fliey  are  to  be  used  in.  The  point  being  little  or 
nothiDg,  and  the  thread  of  the  screw  veiy  broad^  for  loose 


Fig.  88. 


llgi.  88,  84,  86.    Stevftdoos  of  screw  piles  for  loose,  ftrm  and  hard  or  rocky  boU  respeotiyely. 
A,  nevel;  B,  thread  of  screw. 

soils ;  the  point  becoming  sharper  and  the  thread  of  the  screw 
more  narrow  as  the  soil  becomes  harder. 

Disk  Piles.    In  some  parts  of  India  this  species  of  pile  lias 
been  advantageously  employed. 


I 


XT 


L 


nff.8fi»    Stevation  of  a  disk  pile.    A,  shaft;  B|dIao;  0,water-holflb 


B 


These  piles  are  made  hollow  of  iron,  and  have  a  circular 
disk  attached  to  the  foot.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  disk  to 
allow  water  to  pass  through. 

Pile  Engines.  A  machine,  termed  9i,pUe  engine^  is  used 
for  driving  piles.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  upriglits 
firmly  connected  at  top  by  a  cross  piece,  and  of  a  rcmiy  or 
monkey  of  cast  iron,  for  driving  the  pile  by  a  force  of  per- 
coflsion.  Two  kinds  of  engines  are  in  use ;  the  one  termed  a 
crab  engine^  from  the  machinery  used  to  hoist  the  ram  to  the 
height  from  which  it  is  to  fall  on  the  pile ;  the  other  the  ring- 
ing engine,  from  the  monkey  being  raised  by  the  sudden  pull 
of  several  men  upon  a  rope,  by  which  the  ram  is  drawn  up  a 
few  feet  to  descend  on  the  pile. 

The  crab  engine  is  by  far  the  more  powerful  machine,  but 
on  this  account  is  inapplicable  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  driving 
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of  cast-iron  pilee,  where  the  force  of  the  hlow  might  c 
the  pile ;  also  in  long  slender  piles  it  may  cause  the 
spring  BO  much  as  to  prevent  it  from  eutering  the  bdIw 
The  steam  ^ile  drw^  is  but  a  modification  of  the  c 


I 

Shaw's  gunpowder  pUs  drvBcr  consista  essential] 
uprights  or  guides,  between  which  are  placed  the 

Eowder  chamber.  The  latter  consists  of  a  cast-iron 
aving  a  socket  in  its  lower  end,  and  a  powder  clu 
the  upper.  The  ram  differs  from  that  m  ordinary 
by  having  a  plunger  made  to  fit  the  powder  chamb 
bottom,  and  a  cylindrical  cavity  at  top,  extending  a 
way  down.  At  any  convenient  point  on  the  guides 
a  piston  made  to  fit  into  the  ram,  to  take  the  place  • 
cushion  in  taking  np  the  recoil,  in  ease  the  chai^  c 
toojgreaL 
Work  is  begun  by  placing  the  powder  chamber  < 
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the  pile  to  be  driven,  putting  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber,  and 
allowing  the  ram  to  fall.  The  explosion  of  the  cartridge 
throws  the  ram  np  and  drives  the  pile  down  proportionally. 
Another  cartridge  is  thrown  in  and  the  operation  repeated. 
The  only  limit  to  the  rapidity  of  the  blows  is  Ihe  size  of  the 
cartridges  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  supplied. 


A 


7]g.  88  raprasents  tbe  oapetaa  for  dzirlng  tcrew  pUoi  bj  hand. 

A,  ihaft  of  pile. 

B,  Bcraw. 
0,  capstan. 

D,  taper  of  shaft  to  lit  into  socket  of  next  section  above. 
B,  b(dt  fisrentng  Mxdcet  of  shaft  to  taper  of  nest  sectloii  b» 
low. 


l?or  driving  screw-piles  a  capstan  is  fitted  to  the  head  of 
the  pile,  and  motion  communicated  to  the  pile  either  by  men 
^si^g  hold  of  the  capstan  bars  and  walking  around  with 
them,  or  by  attaching  an  endless  rope  or  chain  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bars,  and  setting  it  in  motion  by  machinery. 

For  setting  disk-piles,  water  is  forced  down  through  the 
hole  in  the  disk,  and  produces  a  scour  from  imder  the  pile 
which  gradually  sinks  to  its  place. 

The  manner  of  driving  piles,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  forced  into  the  subsoil,  will  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  neavy  blow  will  effect 
less  than  several  slighter  blows,  and  that  piles  after  an  inter- 
^1  between  successive  volleys  of  blows  can  with  difficulty  be 
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started  at  first.  In  some  cases  the  pile  bi 
face,  and  continues  to  3'ield  to  the  dIows 
lower  extremity  being  crushed.  These 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engi 
be  driven  to  an  unyielding  subsoil.  The 
ueers  have,  however,  adoj^ed  a  rale  to  sto 
the  pile  has  arrived  at  its  abaolute  atoppt 
Bured  bv  the  further  penetration  into  t 
■^ths  or  an  inch,  caused  by  a  volley  of  1 
ram  of  800  lbs.,  falling  from  a  height  of  I 

433.  If  the  head  of  a  pile  has  to  be  dri 
to  which  the  ram  descends,  another  pile, 
used  for  the  purpose.  A  cast-iron  sockei 
embraces  the  bead  of  the  pile  and  the  foo 
the  effect  of  the  blow  is  thus  transmitted 
to  the  pile. 

434.  When  a  pile,  from  breaking  or  a 
to  be  drawn  oat,  it  is  done  by  using  a  loi 
for  the  purpose ;  the  pile  being  attscUei 
chain  or  rope,  suitably  adjusted. 

435.  The  number  of  piles  required  wi 
tlie  weight  of  the  structure.  \Vhere  the  ] 
firm  subsoil,  they  may  be  subjected  to  a 
1000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  cross 
the  contrary  caee,  and  where  the  resista 
mainly  from  that  of  friction  on  the  exter 
working  strain  should  be  reduced  to  200  t 
inch.  The  least  distance  apart  at  whicl 
driven  with  ease  is,  about  2 J- feet  between 
they  are  more  crowded  tlian  this,  they  mj 
up  as  they  are  successively  driven.  \Vhe 
take  place,  the  driving  should  be  commeui 
the  area,  and  the  pile  should  be  driven 
downward. 

436.  From  experiments  carefully  made  i 
that  piles  which  resist  only  in  virtue  of  1 
from  the  compression  of  the  soil,  cannot 
safety  to  a  load  greater  than  one-fifth  of 
the  same  dimensions  will  safely  support ' 
firm  soil. 

437.  After  the  piles  are  driven,  they  : 
level,  to  receive  a  grillage  and  platform 
A  large  beam,  termed  a  capping,  is  first  j 
of  the  outside  row  of  piles,  to  which  it  is 
of  wooden  pine,  or  tree-naUa,  driven  into  a 
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tbrongh  the  cap,  into  the  head  of  each  pile.  After  the  cap  is 
fitted,  longituainal  beams,  termed  strmg-pieces,  are  laid 
lengthwise  on  the  heads  of  each  row,  and  rest  at  each  extrem- 
ity on  the  cap,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  dove-tail  joint 
and  a  wooden  pin.  Another  series  of  beams,  termed  Gross- 
pieces^  are  laia  crosswise  on  the  string-pieces,  over  the  heads 
of  each  row  of  piles.  The  cross  and  string  pieces  are  con- 
nected by  a  notch  cut  into  each,  so  that,  when  put  together, 
their  upper  surfaces  may  be  on  the  same  level,  and  they  are 
fastened  to  the  heads  ox  the  piles  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
capping.  The  extremities  of  the  cross-pieces  rest  on  the  cap- 
ping, and  are  connected  with  it  like  the  string-pieces. 

The  platform  is  of  thick  planks  laid  over  the  grillage,  with 
the  extremity  of  each  plank  resting  on  the  capping,  to  which, 
and  to  the  string  and  cross  pieces,  the  planks  are  fastened  by 
nails. 

The  capping  is  usually  thicker  than  the  cross  and  string 
pieces  by  the  mickness  or  the  plank ;  when  this  is  the  case,  a 
rabate,  about  four  inches  wide,  must  be  made  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  capping,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  planks. 
^  488.  An  objection  is  made  to  the  platform  as  a  bed  for  the 
foundation,  owing  to  the  want  of  adhesion  between  wood  and 
mortar ;  from  wnich,  if  any.  unequal  settling  should  take 
place,  the  foundations  would  be  exposed  to  slide  off  the  plat- 
form. To  obviate  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to  replace  the 
grillage  and  platform  by  a  layer  of  b^ton  resting  partly  on 
we  heads  of  the  piles,  and  partly  on  the  soil  between  them. 
This  means  would  furnish  a  firm  bed  for  the  masonry  of  the 
foundations,  devoid  of  the  objections  made  to  the  one  of  tim- 
ber. 

To  counteract  any  tendency  to  sliding,  the  platform  may  be 
inclined  if  there  is  a  lateral  pressure,  as  in  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  abutments  of  an  arch. 

438.  In  soils  of  alluvial  formation,  it  is  common  to  meet 
with  a  stratum  of  clay  on  the  surface,  imderlaid  with  soft 
mud,  in  which  ease  the  driving  of  short  piles  would  be  inju- 
rious, as  the  tenacity  of  the  stratum  of  clay  would  be  de- 
BtPoyed  by  the  operation.  It  would  be  better  not  to  disturb 
the  upper  stratum  in  this  case,  but  to  give  it  as  much  firmness 
as  poBsible,  by  ramming  it  with  a  heavy  beetle,  or  by  submit- 
ting it  to  a  heavy  pressure. 

xhe  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Seekonk  river  are  formed 
cf  clusters  of  piles  driven  through  the  mud  to  a  firm  subsoil. 

These  piles  are  of  hard  Southern  or  yellow  pine,  hewn  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square,  according  to  me  size  of  the 
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twenty  toches  in  the  others,  to  four  aod  six  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  ctobL  The  cylindere  are  six  and  five  feet  in  diameter 
for  the  large  aud  email  clusters,  and  the  void  space  left  be- 
tween them  and  the  clusterB  la  filled  in  with  good  concrete. 

440.  Piles  and  Bheeting  piles  of  cast  iron  Iiave  been  used 
with  complete  saccefls  in  England,  both  for  the  ordinary  por- 
poeee  of  cofFerdams,  and  for  permanent  strncturea  for  wharf- 
ing.  The  piles  have  been  east  of  a  variety  of  forms ;  in  some 
CBses  they  nave  been  east  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  excavat- 
ing the  soil  within  the  pile  as  it  was  driven,  and  thus  facili- 
tate its  penetration  into  the  snbsoil.  Fig.  40  repi-esents  a 
horizontal  section  of  one  of  the  more  recent  arrangements  of 
iron  piles  and  sheeting  piles.  ' 


■  borlionCal  lecdon  ot  u  urmngemeiii  of  pUea  and  iliaetlDg  pIlM  at 
1,  iteEtiiv  pU*  witb  ft  lap  a  to  caver  ths  joint  betmen  it  ud  Uie  tuzt  itaaKiiis  pUa, 


44L  Sand  has  also  been  used  with  advant^  to  form  a  bed 
for  foundations  in  a  very  compressible  soil.  For  this  purpose 
a  trench  is  (Fig.  40)  excavate<^  aud  filled  with  sand ;  the  sand 
beii^  spread  in  layers  of  about  9  inches,  and  each  layer  bei^ 
finn^  settled  by  a  heavy  beetle,  before  laying  the  next    fi 


water  should  make  rapidly  in  the  tieDch,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  pack  the  sand  in  layers.    Instead,  therefore,  of 
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opemng  a  trench,  holes  about  6  f 
dianieter  (Fig.  42),  should  be  made 
as  cloee  together  afi  practicable ;  v 
from  the  hole  it  is  iinmediately  fi 
the  Band  to  pack  firmly,  it  should  b 
placing  it  in  the  holes  or  trench. 


Sand,  when  osed  in  this  way,  i 
erty  of  assuming  a  new  position  of 
should  the  soil  on  which  it  is  laii 
Not  only  does  this  take  place  alonj 
but  also  along  the  edges,  or  sides,  w 
the  sides  of  the  trench  made  to  i 
point  offers  also  some  additional  sei 
lateral  direction.  The  bed  of  sand 
sufficient  thicknesa  to  cause  the  pr 
to  be  distributed  over  the  entire  ba 

442.  AVhen,  from  the  fluidity  of 
sure  of  the  structure  causes  tlie  so 
this  action  may  be  counteracted  e 
soil  to  some  depth  arouud  the  bed  i 
of  a  more  compact  nature,  well  ran 
rubbish  of  a  solid  character ;  or 
may  be  placed  over  the  surface  exi 
the  character  of  the  structure  will ' 

443.  Precautions  against  Lat 
which  have  been  termed  compressi 
only  by  the  displacement  of  their 
direction,  or  upward  around  the  i 
Wliere  this  action  arises  from  the  i 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  base 
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mediods  for  giving  permanent  stabilitj  tx)  Btmctnre  present 
tU  requiBite  security.  5nt  when  the  structure  ie  subjected 
also  to  a  lateral  preeenre,  aa,  for  example,  that  which  would 
arise  from  the  action  of  a  bank  of  earth  resting  against  the 
back  of  a  wall,  additional  means  of  security  are  demanded. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  expedients  in  this  case  is  to  drive 
a  row  of  strong  square  piles  id  juxtaposition  immediately  in 
ctmtact  with  the  exterior  edges  of  the  bed-  This  expedient 
ie,  however,  only  of  service  vHiere  the  piles  attain  either  en 
iDcompressible  soil,  or  one  at  least  Jirmer  than  that  on  which 
the  b^  immediately  rests.  For  otherwise,  as  is  obvious,  the 
piles  only  serve  to  transmit  the  pressure  to  the  yielding  soil  in 
contact  with  them.  Bat  where  they  are  driven  into  a  firm 
soil  below,  they  ^u  a  fixed  point  of  resistance,  and  the  only 
insecurity  they  offer  is  either  oy  the  rupture  of  the  piles,  from 
the  cross  stram  upon  them,  or  from  me  yielding  of  the  firm 
subsoil,  from  the  same  cause. 

In  case  the  piles  reach  g  firm  subsoil,  it  will  be  best  to  scoop 
oat  the  upper  yielding  soil  before  driving  the  piles  and  to  fifl 
in  between  and  arv^und  them  with  loose  broken  stone  (Fig,  43), 
This  will  give  the  piles  greater  stifFness,  and  effectual^  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading  at  top. 


'LS 


When  the  piles  cannot  be  eecured  by  attaining  a  finn  snb- 
iral,  it  will  be  better  to  drive  them  around  the  area  at  some 
dtstaoce  from  the  bed,  and,  aa  a  further  precaution,  to  place 
Itorizontal  buttresses  of  masoniy  at  regular  intervals  from  the 
bed  to  the  piles.  By  this  arrangement  some  additional  seen- 
tity  ia  gained  from  the  counter-pressure  of  the  soil  enclosed 
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between  the  bed  and  the  wall  of  r 
unlees  the  piles  in  this  case  are  <u 
that  on  which  the  structure  rests, 
yieldlDg. 

In  using  horizontal  buttresses,  I 
constructed  should  be  dressed  w 
near  the  wall  of  piles  shouFd  b 
arches  (Fig.  44),  to  distribute  the 
and  where  there  is  an  upward  prei 
structare,  arising  from  its  weight, 
in  the  form  of  reversed  arches. 

In  buttresses  of  this  kind,  as  likt 
on  a  verv  yielding  soil,  since  as  n 
hended  irom  their  breaking  bv  th< 
other  cause,  it  must  be  carefully  gi 
may  be  done  for  this  purpose  by 
the  structure  with  a  heavy  beetle, 
compact  by  this  means ;  or  else  a 
be  removed,  and  be  replaced  by  on 
which  may  be  rammed  in  layers. 


The  following  methods,  where  ti 
where  the  character  of  the  structm 
have  been  foand  to  offer  the  best  e 
tion. 

When  the  bed  can  be  buttressed 
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nient,  a  low  connter-wall  (Fig.  45)  may  be  built  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed, and  some  10  or  12  feet  from  it;  between 
this  wall  and  the  bed  a  reversed  arch  connecting  the  two  may 
be  built,  and  a  enreharge  of  earth  of  a  compact  character  and 
well  rammed,  may  be  placed  against  the  counter-wall  to  act 
by  ite  counter-pressure  against  the  lateral  pressure  npon  the 
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When  the  bed  cannot  be  buttressed  in  front,  as  in  quay 
walls,  a  grillage  and  platform  supported  on  piles  (Fig.  46) 
may  be  built  to  the  rear  from  the  back  of  the  wall,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  embankment  against  the  back  of 
the  wall,  and  preventing  the  effect  which  its  prese-ire  on  the 
enbsoil  might  have  in  thrusting  forward  the  bed  of  the  founda- 

tiOD. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  land  ties  of  iron  will  give  great 
additional  securitv,  when  a  fixed  point  in  rear  of  the  wall  can 
be  found  to  attach  them  firmly. 


ft  [>latfomi  bnSlt  bel 

A,  Hctionofthemll. 

o,  plla  ni[qwttiDg  tba  grUla^  mad  plat- 

bt  Icoaa  ■tcH,  tcumlnff  ft  flnD  bed  nods 

tlia  plfttfarmr. 
(^  pUa  mppoitint  tba  plaUDrm  d  brUod 
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444.  In  laying  foundations  in  wat« 
to  be  overcome,  iKith  o£  which  requii 
care  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  T 
means  to  be  nsed  in  preparine  the  I 
and  the  Becond  in  securing  the  oed  fn 
to  inBure  the  safety  of  the  foundatione. 
the  more  dithcult  problem  of  the  two ; 
will  gradually  wear  away,  not  only  eve 
but  also  the  more  tender  rocks,  such  as 
stone,  and  the  calcareous  and  argillac< 
when  they  are  stratiHed,  or  arc  oi  a  lo" 

445.  To  prepare  the  bed  of  a  found 
the  only  difficmty  that  presents  itself 
from  the  area  ou  which  the  structure  J 
of  water  is  not  over  4  feet,  tliis  is  d( 
area  with  an  ordinary  water-tight  da 
other  binding  earth.  For  tliia  purpc 
formed  around  the  area,  by  removing  t 
on  the  bottom  ;  the  fonndation  of  the 
filling  this  trench  with  the  clay,  and 
spreading  successive  layers  of  clay  ab 
Tossing  each  layer  as  it  is  spread  to  p 
When  die  dam  is  completed,  the  wat* 
the  enclosed  area,  and  the  bed  for  the 
as  on  dry  land. 

446.  When  the  depth  of  stagnant  yt 
in  running  water  of  any  deptu,  the  < 
replaced  by  the  coffer-dam.  This  c 
two  rows  01  plank,  termed  sheeting  m 
vertically,  forming  thus  a  coffer-work, 
binding  earth,  termed  the  jpvddUng, 
water-tight  dam  to  exclude  the  water  : 

The  arrangement,  construction,  anc 
dams  depend  on  their  specific  object,  t 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  on  which  the 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  thf 
tween  the  sheeting  piles  should  be  so 
a  scaffolding  for  the  machinery  and  n 
the  work.  This  is  peculiarly  requisite  \ 
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closes  ao  isolated  poBition  removed  from  the  shore.  The 
interior  space  enclosed  by  the  dam  should  have  the  requisite 
capacity  for  receiving  the  bed  of  the  foundations,  and  suuh 
niiterials  and  machinery  as  may  be  required  within  the  dam. 

The  width  or  thickness  of  the  coffer-dam,  by  which  is 
nnderetood  the  distance  between  the  sheeting  piles,  should  be 
tofficient  oot  only  to  be  impermeable  to  water,  bnt  to  form, 
by  the  weight  of  the  paddling,  in  combination  with  the  resis- 
tfuce  of  the  timber-work,  a  wall  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  horizontal  presBure  of  the  water  on  the  exterior,  when  the 
interior  space  is  pumped  dry.  The  resistance  offered  by  the 
ve^ht  or  the  puddling  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  can  be 
easily  calculated ;  that  offered  by  the  timber-work  will  depend 
Dpoa  the  manner  in  which  the  framing  is  arranged,  ana  the 
means  taken  to  stay  or  buttress  the  dam  from  the  enclosed 
■pace. 

The  meet  simple  and  the  nsasX  coiiBtnicti(m  of  a  coffer-dam 


nff.  <l — repRaenta  ft  ■»- 


b.  wale  or  •trfaif  p1a«. 


c,  goiAc  HtrlDg  p' 
A,  pDddlLQB. 


(Fig.  47)  consists  in  driving  a  row  of  ordinary  straight  piles 
around  the  area  to  be  enclosed,  placing  their  centre  lines  about 
4  feet  asunder.  A  second  row  is  driven  parallel  to  the  first, 
the  respective  piles  being  the  same  distance  apart ;  the  dis- 
tance hetween  the  centre  lines  of  the  two  rows  being  so  regu- 
lated as  to  leave  the  requisite  thickness  between  the  sheetmg 
piles  for  the  dam.  The  piles  of  each  row  are  connected  by  a 
Wixontsl  beam  of  square  timber,  tenned  a  string  or  waU 
pwe,  placed  a  foot  or  two  above  tjie  highest  water  line,  and 
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notched  and  bolted  to  each  pile, 
inner  row  of  piles  are  placed  on  t 

enclosed,  aiid  those  of  tne  outer  ro 
beams  of  square  timber  connect  thf 
rows  upon  which  they  are  notched, 
the  rows  of  piles  fronn  spreading  fn 
be  thrown  on  them  and  as  a  joisting 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  rows  interio 
about  the  same  level  with  the  exb 
serving  both  as  guides  and  supporl 
The  sheeting  piles  being  well  jointe 
tioii,  and  against  the  interior  string 
of  string  or  ribbon  pieces  of  smal 
means  of  large  spikes,  the  sheeting 
string  pieces. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  thickness  < 
sions  of  the  timber  of  which  the  col 
pend  upon  the  pressure  due  to  the 
interior  space  is  pumped  dry.  For 
engineer  would  not  act  prudently  wi 
by  calculation  the  equilibrimn  bet^ 
sistance ;  but  for  ordinaiy  depths  b 
lowed  is  to  make  the  thickness  of  tl 
deptlis  over  10  feet  to  give  an  addit 
for  eveiy  additional  depth  of  three  : 
every  security  against  nitrations  thr< 
but  it  might  not  give  sufficient  strei 
of  the  coffer-work  were  suitably  inc: 

In  very  deep  tidal  water,  coffer-d 
ofFsets,  by  using  three  i-ows  of  sheeti 
of  givir^  greater  thickness  to  the 
level.  III  BHch  cases  strong  square 
tongued  and  grooved,  should  be  nse 
slieeting  piles. 

Besides  piTividing  against  the  preE 
suitable  dimensions  must  be  given 
order  that  they  may  sustain  the  pres 
dling  when  tne  interior  space  is  i 
pressure  against  the  interior  sheet 
increased  hy  that  of  the  exterior 
sheeting  piles,  should  the  pressure 
than  the  former.  To  provide  more 
uf  these  pi-essures,  intermediate  strii 
against  the  interior  row  of  piles  bef 
driven;  and  the  opposite  sides  of  tfa 
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I)e  buttressed  by  cross  pieces  reaching  across  the  top  string 

Eieces,  and  by  horizontal  beams  placed  at  intermediate  points 
etween  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  dam. 

The  main  inconvenience  met  with  in  coffer-dams  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  preventing  leakage  under  the  dam.  In 
all  eases  the  piles  must  be  driven  into  a  firm  stratum,  and  the 
gbeeting  piles  should  equally  have  a  firm  footing  in  a  tena- 
(tious  compact  substratum.  When  an  excavation  is  requisite 
on  the  interior,  to  uncover  the  subsoil  on  which  the  bed  of  the 
foundation  is  to  be  laid,  the  sheeting  piles  should  be  driven 
at  least  as  deep  as  this  point,  and  somewhat  below  it  if  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  driving  does  not  prevent  it. 

The  puddling  should  be  formed  of  a  mixture  of  tenacious 
clay  and  sand,  as  this  mixture  settles  better  than  pure  clay 
alone.  Before  placing  the  puddling,  all  the  soft  mud  and 
loose  soil  between  the  sheeting  piles  should  be  carefully  ex- 
tracted ;  the  puddling  should  he  placed  in  and  compressed  in 
layers,  care  being  taken  to  agitate  the  water  as  little  as  prac- 
ticable. 

With  requisite  care  coffer-dams  may  be  used  for  founda- 
tions in  any  depth  of  water,  provided  a  water-tight  bottoming 
can  be  found  for  the  puddling.  Sandy  bottoms  offer  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  this  respect,  and  when  the  depth  of 
water  is  over  5  feet,  extraordinary  precautions  are  requisite 
to  prevent  leakage  under  the  puddling. 

When  the  depth  of  water  is  over  10  feet,  particularly  where 
the  bottom  is  composed  of  several  feet  of  soft  mud,  or  of  loose 
soil,  below  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  to  obtain  a 
finn  stratum  for  the  bed  of  the  foundation,  additional  precau- 
tions will  be  requisite  to  give  suflicient  support  to  the  interior 
sheeting  piles  against  the  pressure  of  the  puddling,  to  provide 
against  leakage  under  the  puddling,  and  to  strengthen  the 
dam  against  the  pressure  of  the  exterior  water,  when  the  inte- 
rior space  is  pumped  dry  and  excavated.  The  best  means  for 
these  ends,  when  the  locality  will  admit  of  their  application, 
is  to  form  the  exterior  of  the  dam,  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, by  using  piles  and  sheeting  piles,  giving  to  the  latter 
additional  points  of  support,  by  intermediate  string  pieces 
between  the  one  at  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  and  to 
form  a  strong  framing  of  timber  for  a  support  to  the  interior 
sheeting  piles,  giving  to  it  the  dimensions  of  the  area  to  be 
enclosM.  The  framework  (Fig.  48)  may  be  composed  of 
upright  square  beams,  placed  at  suitable  distances  apart,  do- 
pending  on  the  strength  required,  upon  which  square  string 
pieeeu  are  bolted  at  suitable  distances  from  the  top  to  the 
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&»r  a  caShrdMn,  and  for  the  ground  to  be  occapied  for  the 
construction  of  the  foundations  of  the  pier,  ^n  others  (Fig, 
51),  where,  from  the  velocity  of  the  current,  the  caissons, 
from  their  great  bulk,  proved  unmanageable,  by  enclosing  the 
area  to  be  occupied  by  crib-work,  suuk  upon  the  bottom  and 
heavily  laden  with  ston^  and  exterior  to  this  forming  a 
second  similar  enclosure;  and  then,  by  means  of  sheeting 
piles,  supported  against  the  opposite  siaes  of  these  two  en- 
doBiues,  forming  a  coffer-dam  between  them. 


Tig.  49.    Flan  of  cataon.  B,  Detached  end. 

A«  A,  rides  of  oainoD.  C,  Puddling. 

Df  Flan  of  pier  of  bridge^ 


The  caisson  (Fig.  49^  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  two  sides 
and  up-stream  wedge-snaped  head,  and  a  rectangular-shaped 
portion  B,  which  fitted  in  between  the  two  sides,  forming  the 
aown-«tream  end,  and  which  could  be  detached  and  floated 
off  when  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  caisson. 

The  caisson  (Fig.  50)  was  flat-bottomed,  with  vertical  sides ; 
and  it  was  provided  with  a  strong  flat  deck,  to  receive  the 
workshops,  machinery,  and  materials  for  pumping,  dredging, 
and  the  construction  of  the  masonry. 

When  placed  in  position,  it  was  moored  to  a  loaded,  sunken 
crib-work  up-stream;  and,  besides  the  exterior  ffuide-piles, 
long  two-incn  iron  bolts  were  inserted  into  holes  arilled  into 
the  solid  rock,  through  vertical  holes  bored  through  the  piles. 
In  this  way,  through  the  bearing  of  the  piles  on  the  bottom, 
the  foothold  given  by  the  bolts  and  the  mooring-tackle,  the 
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pock  covered  with  but  a  few  feet  of  mud,  or  loose  soil,  cases 
may  occur  in  which  it  will  be  more  economical  and  equally 
safe  to  lay  a  bed  of  beton  without  exhausting  the  water  from 
the  area  to  be  built  on ;  enclosing  the  area,  before  throwing 
in  the  b^ton,  by  a  simple  coffer-work  formed  of  a  strong 


Fig.  51.  GroBa- section  of  cribwork  danu. 
A,  Interior  csilb. 


B,  Exterior  crib. 

C,  Paddling  and  sheeting  piles. 


framework  of  uprights  and  horizontal  beams  and  sheeting 
piles.  The  framework  (Fig.  52)  in  this  case  is  composed  of 
uprights  connected  by  string  pieces  in  pairs;  each  pair  is 
notched  and  bolted  to  the  uprights,  a  sufficient  interval  being 
left  between  them  for  the  insertion  of  the  sheeting  piles.  To 
secure  the  framework  to  the  rock,  it  may  be  requisite  to  drill 
holes  in  the  rock  to  receive  the  foot  of  each  upright.  The 
holes  may  be  drilled  by  means  of  a  long  iron  bar,  termed  a 
jumper,  which  is  used  for  this  purpose,  or  else  the  ordinary 
diving-bell  may  be  employed.  This  machine  is  very  service- 
able m  all  similar  constructions  where  an  examination  of 
work  under  water  is  requisite,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  masonry  under  water.  The  framework  is  put 
t(^ther  on  land,  floated  to  its  position,  and  settled  upon  the 
rock ;  the  sheeting  piles  are  then  driven  into  close  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

449.  The  convenience  and  economy  resulting  from  the  use 
of  beton  for  the  beds  of  structures  raised  in  water  have  led 
General  Treiissart  to  propose  a  plan  for  laying  beds  of  this 
material,  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  their  strength  and 
impermeability  to  construct  a  coffer-dam  upon  them,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  superstructure  with  more  care.  To  effect 
this,  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  bed  (Fig.  53)  is  first  en- 
closed by  square  piles,  dnven  in  juxtAposition  and  secured  at 
top  by  a  string  piece.  The  mud  and  loose  soil  are  then 
scooped  from  the  enclosed  area  to  the  firm  soil  on  which  the 
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bed  of  b^ton  is  to  be  laid.  The  bed 
with  the  uenal  precautiooB,  and  while  : 
row  of  square  piles  ia  driven  into  it,  all 


at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  fint  fo 
dam ;  these  are  also  secured  at  top  by 
pieces  are  notched  npon  the  string  piect 
piles  and  form  a  scaffolding.  An  ordii 
ID  between  the  rows  of  piles,  and  the  ic 
dry. 

Should  the  soil  under  tlie  bed  of  h6 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  base  of  th 
to  raise  the  bed  and  the  dam  upon  it,  w 
from  the  interior  space.     A   proper 
whether  this  danger  is  to  be  apprehei 
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t  jiroviraoDsl  weight  must  be  placed  od  the  dam,  or  the  bed 
f^  b^toD,  before  exhaiiBting  the  interior. 


H  BCtkA  of    0«O. 


450.  "Wben  the  depth  of  water  is  great,  or  when,  from  the 
permeability  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
vent leakage,  a  coffer-dam  may  be  a  less  economical  inethod 
of  laying  ronndations  than  the  caisson.  The  caisson  (fig.  54.) 
is  a  Btrong  water-tight  vessel  ha\'iiig  a  bottom  of  solid  heavy 
timber,  and  vertical  sides  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  readi- 
ly detached  from  the  bottom.  Tlie  following  is  the  nsual 
arrangement  of  the  caisson,  it,  like  the  coffer-dam,  being  sub- 
ject to  changes  to  suit  it  to  the  locality.  The  bottom  of  the 
caisson,  serving  as  a  platform  for  the  foundation  course  of 
the  masonrj',  is  made  level  and  of  heavy  timber  laid  in  juxta- 
position, the  ends  of  the  beams  being  confined  by  teiione  and 
Bcrew-bolts  to  longitndinal  capping  pieces  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. The  aides  of  the  box  are  usually  vertical.  The  sides 
are  formed  of  upright  pieces  of  scantling  covered  with  thick 
plank,  the  seams  being  carefully  calked  to  make  the  caisson 
water-tight.  The  lower  ends  of  the  uprights  are  inserted 
into  sh^low  mortises  made  in  the  capping.  The  arrange- 
ment for  detaching  the  sides  is  effected  m  the  following 
manner :  Strong  hooks  of  wrought  iron  are  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  caisBon  at  the  sides  of  the  capping  piece,  coi-re- 
Bponding  to  the  points  where  the  uprights  of  the  sides  are  in- 
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water  at  pleasure.  By  means  of  this  gate,  the  caisson  can  be 
filled  and  grounded,  and  by  closing  the  gate  and  pumping  out 
the  water,  it  can  be  set  afloat. 

After  the  caisson  is  settled  on  its  bed,  and  the  masonry  of 
the  structure  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  sides 
are  detached  by  first  unscrewing  the  nuts  and  detaching  the 
rods  and  then  taking  off  the  top  cross  pieces.  By  first  filling 
the  caisson  with  water,  this  operation  of  detaching  the  sides 
can  be  more  easily  performed. 

451.  To  adjust  the  piles  before  they  are  driven,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading  outward  by  the  operation  of  driving, 
a  strong  grating  of  heavy  timber,  formed  by  notching  cross 
and  longitudinal  pieces  on  each  other,  and  fastening  them 
firmly  toother,  may  be  resorted  to.  This  grating  is  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner  to  a  grillage ;  only  the  square  compart- 
ments between  the  cross  and  string  pieces  are  larger,  so  that 
they  may  enclose  an  area  for  4  or  9  piles ;  and  instead  of  a 
single  row  of  cross  pieces,  the  grating  is  made  with  a  double 
row,  one  at  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  embracing  the  string 
pieces  on  which  they  are  notched. 

The  grating  may  be  fixed  in  its  position  at  any  depth  under 
water,  by  a  few  provisional  piles,  to  which  it  can  be  attached. 

452.  Where  tne  area  occupied  by  a  structure  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  depth  of  water  great,  the  methods  which 
have  thus  far  been  explained  cannot  be  used.  In  such  cases, 
a  firm  bed  is  made  for  the  structure,  by  forming  an  artificial 
island  of  loose  heavy  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  spread  over 
the  area,  and  receive  a  batter  of  from  one  perpendicular  to 
one  base,  to  one  perpendicular  and  six  base,  according  to  the 
exposure  of  the  bed  to  the  effects  of  waves.  This  bed  is 
raised  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  structure,  and  the  foundation  is  com- 
menced upon  it. 

453.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that,  where  such  heavy  masses 
are  laid  upon  an  untried  soil,  the  structure  should  not  be  com- 
menced before  the  bed  appears  entirely  to  have  settled  ;  nor 
even  then  if  there  be  any  danger  of  further  settling  taking 
place  from  the  additional  weight  of  the  structure.  Should 
any  doubts  arise  on  this  point,  the  bed  should  be  loaded  with 
a  provisional  weight,  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  con- 
templated structure,  and  this  weight  may  be  gradually  re- 
moved,  if  composed  of  other  materials  than  those  required 
for  the  structure,  as  the  work  progresses. 

454.  To  give  perfect  security  to  foundations  in  running 
water,  the  soil  around  the  bed  must  be  protected  to  some  ex- 
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tent  from  the  action  of  the  cnrrent 
method  of  effecting  this  is  by  throwin 

brfiken  stone  of  Bufficient  size  to  resist 
rent.  This  method  will  eive  all  reqiilH 
soil  ia  not  of  a  shifting  diaracter,  like  i 
secure  a  soil  of  this  la^t  nature,  it  will  ii 
Bary  to  scoop  out  the  bottom  around  th 
from  3  to  6  feet,  and  to  till  this  excavi 
the  surface  of  which  may  be  protected  : 
from  the  action  of  the  pebbles  carried  o 
by  ciovering  it  with  broad  flat  flagging  g 

455.  When  the  bottom  is  compel 
great  depth,  it  may  be  protected  by  en 
sheeting  piles,  and  then  filling  in  the  enc 
ments  of  loose  stone.  If  the  mud  is  ' 
advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  cover  th( 
or  with  a  layer  of  brushwood  laid  com 
bed  for  the  loose  stone,  and  thus  form  a 
mass. 

456.  Pneumatio  Prooesses. — By  thi 
those  methods  of  obtaining  foundation 
external  or  internal  atmoBpheric  preeeur 

These  processes  are  divided  into  t 
plenum  pneumatic  and  the  vacuum  j, 
term  being  applied  to  the  case  where 
densed  air  is  employed  to  drive  the  wai 
where  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
the  water  into  a  vacuum. 

457.  Pneumatio  Piles.— This  appel 
to  cylinders  of  ca8^iron,  used  in  the  pla 
reac^h  a  firm  subsoil  below  the  bed  of  a 
character  of  the  superstructure  to  rest 
made  air-tight  on  the  sides  and  top,  bm 
torn,  are  simk  to  the  required  depth,  by 
the  air  within  them,  by  methotis  to  b 
causing  the  water  to  rush  in  through  tl 
ving  in  its  flow  the  subsoil  in  contact  i 
the  cylinder,  and  allowing  it  to  sink  b; 
belonging  to  the  vacuum  pneumatic  cla 

The  cylinders  are  cast  and  put  togei 
same  manner  as  ordinary  water-pipes 
Umgths  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  each  of 
flange  at  each  end,  with  holes  for  sen 
which  and  a  disk  of  india-rubber,  insei 
necting  flanges,  the  joints  are  made  air 
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In  cne  tint  essajB  Rt  thu  mode  of  foundation,  the  cTlindera 
were  8imk  by  Bimply  exhausting  the  internal  air,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  above  the  water-level,  Tbe  resnlts,  however,  were 
not  eatisfactory,  as  the  pile  sunk  very  slowly. 

Tbe  next  step  (Fig.  55)  was  to  connect  an  air-tight  cylin- 
drical vessel,  D,  by  means  of  a  tnbe  A,  with  &  stop-cock, 
with  the  interior  of  the  pile  A,  and  also  with  the  air-pnmp, 
bfftnotber  tube  leading  to  the  pump  from  the  othar  end.  In 
order  to  sink  the  pile,  the  communication  between  it  and  the 
eihaiut  chamber  D  was  first  closed,  and  that  between  this 
dumber  and  air-pump  opened.  The  air  was  then  drawn 
from  D  until  a  snfficient  vacuum  was  produced,  when  the 


pig.  K,— LoD^tDdliul  nctJoa 
at  a  puecmiMte  pDa  A,  ^r- 
lock  O,  ud  ailuBit  v«Ml 


ewnmnnion  with  the  pump  was  closed,  and  that  with  the  pile 
spened,  allowing  the  air  to  flow  from  it  into  the  chamber  with 
■wnsiderable  velocity.  This  sudden  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
litHiun  betwerai  the  external  and  internal  preesurw  on  the 
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pile  caused  it  to  descend  instantaneou 
struck  on  the  top  hy  a  heavy  blow,  tl 
frequently  many  feet  until  an  equilibr 
was  i-estored. 

When  the  resistance  to  the  further  d^ 
fonnd  to  be  too  great,  either  from  sonai 
at  the  bottom,  or  from  the  tenacity  of  t 
niouB  expedient  was  hit  upon  to  force 
the  pile,  by  pumping  air  into  it,  and 
to  descend  to  the  bottom  and  remove 
Btrnetion  to  the  descent  The  plan  de 
was  to  fit  another  air-tight  iron  cyliai 
top  of  the  pile,  of  eufticient  diametei 
several  workmen,  and  a  windlass  W,  a 
less  nipe  and  buckets  for  raising  the  e 
chamber  C. 

The  chamber,  which  has  received  th 
from  its  functions,  was  provided  with  ai 
top  for  entering  the  loA:,  and  one  N  in 
ing  the  pile.  Each  man-hole  had  tw< 
opening  outwards,  the  other  inwards. 
with  stop-cocks,  furnished  an  air-passaj 
the  pile  and  tliat  of  the  lock,  and  Iretfl 
external  air,  A  sjTDhon-shaped  water-c 
a  stop-cock,  leads  from  below  the  lev 
Bnrface  through  the  bottom  and  side  of 

The  operation  of  sinking  the  pile  I 
air  fram  the  eshaust  chamber  D,  was 
as  in  the  picceding ;  the  iipper  valves  ( 
ing  closed,  and  all  commnmcation  bet 
and  the  interior  of  tlie  pile  being  ci 
stop-cocks. 

when  it  became  necessary  to  descent 
pile,  to  remc)ve  the  soil  or  any  obstnicti 
the  lower  man-hole,  with  the  tube  C, 
charge  tube,  B,  left  open  ;  and  the  air 
by  the  pumps,  through  the  tube  A ;  t 
upon  the  water  surface  caused  the  wat 
B,  and  flow  ont  at  the  other  end. 

Wlien  all  the  water  was  discharged  i 
valve  of  the  upper  man-hole,  and  tul 
closed ;  the  tube  C  was  then  opened,  tl 
densed  air  in  the  pile  flowed  into  the  ] 
of  the  air  in  it  and  in  the  pile  became 
valve  of  the  lower  man-hole  was  thei 
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workmen  to  descend,  and  the  excavated  soil  to  be  raised  into 
the  lock-chamber. 

To  take  the  excavated  material  out  of  the  lock,  the  lower 
man-hole  under  valve  and  the  tube  C  are  closed,  and  the  tube 
D  opened  ;  the  condensed  air  of  the  lock  flows  out,  and  the 
npper  man-hole  lower  valve  is  opened. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  cases  of  the  application  of 
pnenmatic  piles,  the  exhaust-chamber  and  the  discharge 
water-pipe  have  been  suppressed  ;  condensed  air  being  alone 
used,  both  to  force  the  internal  water  out  through  the  open 
bottom  of  the  pile,  to  allow  the  workmen  to  excavate  within, 
and  also  to  produce  a  scour  below  the  lower  end,  from  the 
rush  of  the  water  back  into  the  pile,  by  allowing  the  con- 
densed air  to  escape  rapidly  from  it.  For  this  purpose 
a  tube  leads  from  the  air-pumps  through  the  side  and  bottom 
of  the  air-lock,  into  the  pile,  to  supply  the  compressed  air. 
Another  pipe  with  a  stop-cock  leads  through  the  side  and 
bottom  or  the  lock,  from  the  external  air  to  the  interior  of 
the  pile,  throiigh  which  tlie  condensed  air  in  the  pile  can  be 
discharged.  The  upper  and  lower  man-holes  have  each  an 
nnder  valve.  Two  equilibrium-tubes  with  stop-cocks,  one 
forming  a  connection  between  the  interior  of  the  pile  and  the 
air-lock,  the  other  leading  through  the  side  of  the  lock  to  the 
external  air,  furnish  the  means  of  bringing  the  air  of  the 
lock  to  the  same  density  as  that  within  the  pile,  or  that  of 
the  atmosphere. 

To  force  out  the  water,  the  lower  man-hole,  the  condensed 
air  discharge  pipe,  and  the  condensed  air  equilibrium-tube 
are  closed,  and  the  air  then  forced  into  the  pile  by  the 
pumps. 

To  excavate  the  internal  soil,  the  workmen  enter  the  lock, 
close  the  upper  man-hole  and  the  upper  equilibrium-tube, 
and  open  the  lower  equilibrium-tube.  This  establishes  an 
equilibrium  between  the  air  of  the  lock  and  that  of  the  pile, 
and  the  workmen  can  then  descend  into  the  pile  and  exca- 
vate the  soil 

To  remove  the  excavated  soil  which  has  been  raised  into 
the  lock,  the  lower  man-hole  and  lower  equilibrium-tube  are 
closed,  and  the  upper  equilibrium-tube  opened,  which  estab- 
lishes an  equilibrium  between  the  air  of  the  lock  and  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  upper  man-hole  then  being  opened, 
Uie  material  in  the  lock  can  be  carried  out. 

To  produce  a  scour  under  the  pile  to  allow  it  to  sink,  the 
workmen  leave  the  pile  and  lock;  the  condensed  air  dis- 
ehai^ge-pipe  is  then  opened,  and  by  the  rush  of  the  water 
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into  the  pile  all  obBtmctioD  to  ttie 
removed  from  ita  lower  end. 

468.  Double  Air-Iiooks.  In  BOi 
plications  of  condenaed  air  in  Eon 
been  uaed  to  save  time. 


The  arrangements  in  this  case  I 
ing  chamber,  B,  termed  the  bell, 
iron  cylindrical  vessel  fastened  to 
which  there  is  suflicient  room  for 
and  several  workmen,  to  raise  the  ( 
of  the  air-locks;  of  two  small  air-1 
inserted  into  the  bell  abont  two-thL 
eyphon-shaped  water  diacharge-pip 
to  raise  the  excavated  soil  ont  of  ui 

Each  lock  has  a  man-hole,  with  i 
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enteiiii^  cnxf  lock,  and  a  vertical  door  on  the  side  for  enter- 
ing the  cell.  Each  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  equilibrium 
wives,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  opened  by  a  person  from 
within  the  bell  or  the  lock,  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  the  air  in  them  ;  or  from  the  outside  of  the  lock,  or 
the  inside,  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  the  external 
air  and  that  of  the  lock. 

The  air  in  the  pile  is  condensed  by  air-pumps  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  hoisting-engine  in  the  bell  has  its  gearing  so  arranged 
that  the  filled  buckets  can  be  delivered  alternately  into  the 
locks,  and  from  there  be  taken  by  the  gearing  of  the  windlass 
above.  In  the  example  represented  by  Fig.  56,  a  weight,  W, 
formed  of  cast-iron  bars,  resting  on  brackets  cast  on  the  out* 
side  of  the  bell,  forms  a  counter-pressure  to  the  interior  con- 
densed air. 

The  pile  is  sunk  by  opening  a  condensed  air-pipe  leading  to 
the  external  air,  the  lower  portions  of  water  discharge-pipe 
having  been  removed,  and,  with  the  tools  used  in  excavating, 
placed  within  the  bell. 

The  descent  of  the  pile  at  each  discharge  of  the  condensed 
air  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  met  with.  In  very 
compact  clay  the  descent  will,  in  some  instances,  be  only  a 
few  inches  in  several  discharges ;  while  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
strata  it  will  descend  as  much,  at  times,  as  twelve  or  more 
feet  This  is  owing  to  the  difiFcrence  between  the  effect  of 
the  scour,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  friction  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  pile.  The  resistances  in  sand  and 
gravel  being  much  less  than  in  stiff  clay.  It  has  been  found, 
in  some  cases,  that  two  or  three  feet  of  a  compact  clay  soil 
left  within  the  piles  at  the  bottom  would  prevent  the  scour 
and  the  further  descent  of  the  pile  when  the  condensed  air 
was  discharged. 

The  piles  are  placed  in  position  by  a  suitable  hoisting- 
gearing  raised  upon  a  strong  scaffolding ;  and  in  their  descent 
are  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  guides  placed  in  connection 
with  the  scaffolding.  Great  precautions  nave  to  be  taken  in 
managing  the  descent  of  the  pile,  when  it  is  approaching  the 
depth  to  which  it  is  wished  to  sink  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  top 
surface  of  each  on  the  same  level. 

In  the  first  applications  of  pneumatic  piles,  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders of  small  diameters  were  used ;  as  many  being  sunk  as 
the  resistance  of  the  substratum  upon  which  they  rested  re- 
quired to  support  the  base  of  the  superstructure.  Subse- 
quently the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  were  enlarged,  to 
16 
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enable  the  soil  to  be  excavated  fron 
replaceti  with  hydraulic  concrete.  ] 
concrete  Bimplv  rested  upon  the  both 
In  others,  wooden  piles  were  driven  wi 
distance  below  its  lower  end,  and  the  < 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  piles. 

Harlem  Bridge. — In  the  Harlem  Bi 
feet  in  diameter,  and  cast  in  lengths 
lock  was  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  p 
the  valves  or  man-holes  twenty  inches  i 
noticeable  feature  in  this  part  of  the  stn 
of  using  an  underpinning  of  plank  am 
wider  spread  of  the  foundation  bed,  i 
snrface  for  the  supersti-ucture  to  rest  i 
plank  five  feet  long,  three  inches  wide 
quarter  thick  {Fig.  55)  were  forced  unt 
pile,  in  sections  of  three  feet  wide  on 
an  inclined  direction,  so  as  to  gain  at 
foundation  base  of  two  feet  around 
These  formed  a  temporary  roofing,  frc 
soil  was  rapidly  removed,  and  the  exci 
with  concrete.  Finding  j^reat  inconvei 
from  the  rapidity  with  ivnich  the  wate 
the  sides,  an  additional  condensation  i 
pressed  air  of  six  to  ten  feet -extra  wj 
found  to  counteract  the  external  preeai 
excavations  to  be  earned  on  with  facili 

The  refuse  gas-pipes  which  were  use 
pressed  air  down  between  the  bottom  o 
underlying  soil,  as  well  aa  giving  it  a 
outside  of  the  pipes  and  the  body  of  t' 
trihuted  through  the  concrete  about  a  J 

The  bottom  of  the  foundation  in  tl 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river 
tide. 

An  opinion  has  obtained,  from  the  t 
Iiydraulic  concrete  was  found  in  a  pile 
in  which  it  had  lain  for  some  time,  thai 
harden  when  subjected  to  the  great  ; 
from  the  bottom.  A  remedy,  it  is  atati 
this  by  using  a  portion  of  fn^nents  o 
dry  state  instead  (f  stone,  in  the  coi 
vrete,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  j 
Kzegedin,  in  Hungary  ;  and  by  insertii 
concrete  half-inch  gas-pipes,  tlirough  ■ 
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air  was  diffased  throughout  the  mass,  as  practised  at  the 
Ilarlem  Bridge  l)y  Mr.  SfcAlpine. 

Bridge  over  the  Theis  h — The  soil  below  the  bed  of  the 
river  Theiss,  at  Szegedin,  is  alluvial,  and  found  in  alternate 
strata  of  compact  clay  and  sand  to  an  indefinite  dej-th.  The 
current  throughout  its  course  is  sluggish,  having  a  surface  velo- 
city at  Szegedin,  during  the  highest  sta^e  of  the  waters,  of  from 
three  to  three  and  a  hSf  feet.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
are  both  very  gradual ;  the  highest  stage  being  about  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  the  mean  level  about  sixteen  feet.  The  arched 
ribs  and  other  superstructure  of  the  bridge  were  of  wrought- 
iron  plates.  Each  pier  was  formed  of  two  piles,  or  columns, 
filled  with  b^ton,  as  above  described ;  and  each  supporting 
one  track  of  the  railroad.  They  were  cast  in  lengths  of  six 
feet,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  one-tenth  in 
thickness.  The  piles  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bed ;  and  about  forty  feet  below 
the  ordinary  low- water  level.  Their  height  corresponded  to 
tie  highest  water  level,  or  nearly  thirty-iiree  feet  above  the 
presumed  scour  of  the  bed. 

The  interior  excavation  of  the  soil  was  carried  down  to  the 
first  joint,  or  six  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  column.  To 
compress  the  soil  below  the  column  to  sustain  better  the  su- 
perincumbent weight,  twelve  piles  of  pine  were  driven  within 
the  column  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  bottom. 

The  air-locks  were  each  about  six  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
and  two  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

To  provide  against  the  scour  of  the  current,  the  entire  pier 
was  enclosed  by  a  row  of  square  sheeting-piles,  driven  to  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  columns,  and  about  two  feet  from 
them.  The  space  between  these  piles  and  columns,  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  bed  level,  was  filled  with  hydraulic 
concrete ;  and  the  piles  were  surrounded  by  loose  stone  with 
a  spread  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  piles. 

As  large  quantities  of  hydraulic  concrete  are  required  for 
filling  the  piles,  the  method  pursued  in  Germany,  and  as 
practised  at  the  bridge  at  Szegeain,  for  mixing  the  mortar  and 
fra^ents  of  brick  or  stone,  commends  itself  for  its  economy, 
ana  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  materials  are  incor- 
porated. A  wooden  cylinder  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  four 
feet  diameter,  made  and  hooped  like  a  barrel,  and  lined  with 
sheet-iron,  placed  in  an  inclined  position  of  -j^  to  the  horizon, 
was  made  to  revolve  by  a  band  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-en- 
gine, from  fifteen  to  twenty  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The 
cjlinder  was  fed  by  a  hopper  at  the  upper  end,  into  which 


tlie  materials  were  thrown,  and  d 
oughlj  mixed  and  ready  for  use 
lower  end.  It  is  stated  that  tluB 
from  280  to  350  cnbic  feet  in  ten  h 
The  concrete  is  nsualty  thrown  d 
bell  or  lock.  At  the  bridge  at  £ 
were,  alternately,  nearly  filled  witt 
raked  out  from  them  and  thrown 
taken  to  work  it  in  well  by  banc 
jointa. 


Brld^  twer  the  Savannah  R 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Rail 
these  piles  were  similar  to  the  I 
admitted  into  the  air-lock  by  means 
and  thence  into  the  body  of  the  p 
this  mode  was  found  to  be  worthies 
in  the  bottom  of  the  air-lock  which 
engineer  employed  a  secondary  at 
material  which  was  brought  into  tl 
charged  at  any  time,  and  thus  tl 
interruption,  and  the  bulls-eyea  b 
Widi  the  secondary  air-lock  the  worl 
the  ratio  for  a  given  amount  of  wor 
Time  hy  old  air' 
Time  by  new  air-i 

By  a  fortonate  discovery  the  eng 
preesure  of  the  air  in  the  pile  was  si 
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the  bottom  of  the  pile  through  a  vertical  pipe  to  a  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  outside  the  works.  A  sort  of 
telescopic  tube  was  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  pipe  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  moved  downward  as  the  excavation 
pn^ressed.  This  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  work, 
lor  it  was  found  that  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  the  ratio 
was 

Time   ly  old  air-lock, . .      14    ^^ 

Time  by  blowi^ig  out  sand  \ 
This  mode  of  excavation  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in 
the  caissons  of  the  East  Kiver  Bridge.  This  process  also 
eecures  thorough  ventilation.  The  same  plan  has  also  been 
Bfied  in  the  Omaha  Bridge  and  Leavenworth  Bridge  with 
equally  good  results. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  keep  the  tubes  vertical 
When  they  begin  to  incline  efforts  should  be  made  immedi- 
ately to  bring  them  to  an  erect  position.  In  some  cases 
wec^es  or  blocks  placed  under  the  lower  side  and  suddenly 
relieving  the  pressure  will  correct  the  evil.  An  ingenious 
mode  was  adopted  by  the  engineer  of  the  Omaha  Bridge.  JEe 
bored  several  holes  through  the  tubes  on  the  upper  side, 
through  which  the  compressed  air  escaped  and  thus  disturbed 
the  soil  and  relieved  the  pressure  on  that  side  so  that  it  would 
sink  faster.  Strong  levers  have  been  used  to  pull  on  the  top 
whilst  the  tube  was  sinking,  but  not  with  very  marked  re- 
anlts.  In  at  least  one  very  obstinate  case,  in  which  the  holes 
on  the  upper  side,  combined  with  the  action  of  a  strong  lever, 
did  not  alone  effect  the  desired  result,  a  ram  was  used  in 
combination  with  the  other  devices  and  the  erect  position  was 
quickly  secured.  The  jar  produced  by  the  ram  whilst  the 
tube  was  sinking  seemed  to  give  great  effect  to  the  other 
devices. 

Gen.  W.  S.  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Omaha  and  Leavenworth  Bridges,  is  of 
opinion  that  a  pneumatic  caisson,  surmounted  by  masonry,  is 
cneaper  and  better  than  pneumatic  pile  piers,  but  it  is  evident 
that  circumstances  may  often  determine  which  is  preferable 
^  any  particular  case. 

469.  Pneumatic  Caissons.  The  application  of  compressed 
air  for  laying  foundations  has  been  further  extended  in  some 
of  the  railroad  bridges  recently  constructed  in  Europe ;  by 
using  wTOUght-iron  caissons  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  serve 
as  an  envelope,  or  jacket,  for  the  masonry  of  an  entire  pier ; 
«nd  gradually  sinking  the  whole  to  the  requisite  deptn,  by 
excavating  the  soil  within  the  pier  to  the  desired  level. 
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The  caiseons  (Figs.  57,  58)  for 
into  two  cum  part  menta. 

The  lower  A  (Fig.  57),  which  i 
workmen,  for  excavating  the  soil, 
with  iron  bare  and  iron  sheetio?. 
masonry  that  rested  upon  it ;  and 
the  sidea  to  resist  the  inward  prei 
eide.  The  upper  chamber,  B,  se 
fitting  closely  to  the  mason^  on 
oiently  above  it  t<)  exclude  the  wi 
of  the  masonry :  the  body  of  whi< 
a  fticing  uf  stone,  was  gradually  r 
througn  the  earth  overlying  a  bei 
pier  wae  linally  to  rest. 

The  working  chamber  A  was  ( 
C,  by  two  vertical  iron  cylinders 
bell ;  these  cylinders  serving  as  a 
working- chamber  aud  bells,  for  t 
from  one  to  the  other,  for  raising 
passage  for  the  compressed  air  foi 

Eacn  bell  contained  two  air-lot 
tween  it  and  the  exterior ;  and 
excavated  soil;  the  filled  biiek( 
cylinder,  and  the  empty  ones  desc 

The  lower  chamber,  the  botton 
kept  filled  with  compressed  air  of 
the  water,  and  enable  the  workrat 

The  caisson  was  gradually  sui 
superincniobent  mass,  as  the  soil  1 

So  soon  as  the  i-ock-bed  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  off,  aud  levell 
bottom  of  the  caisson,  and  the 
filled  in  with  maaoiiry  closely  n 
cylinders  D  were  removed,  atid  I 
in  the  body  of  the  pier,  fiiled  with 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  on  the 
tious  by  means  of  pneumatic  pile 
tional  tacts  in  connection  with  the 
not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Bridge  over  the  SoorfT  In  i 
L'Orient  over  the  Scorfi^,  the  rive 
forty-six  feet  in  depth,  resting  uj 
toze  rock  more  or  less  inclined  s 
mean  tide  is  about  sixty  feet  abov< 
the  liighest  tide  seventy  feet. 
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Tlie  caissons  used  in  this  example  were  designed  for  the 
piers  of  a  stone  bridge,  and  were  about  forty  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  broad.  The  bells,  or  upper  working  chambers, 
were  ten  feet  high  and  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  the  lower 
working-chamber  ten  feet  high ;  and  the  cylinders,  for  com- 
mnnication  between  them,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  caissons  were  built  of  sheet-iron,  in  zones  decreasing  in 
thiclaiess  from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom ;  but  not  having  been 
buttressed  within  agamst  the  pressure  of  the  water,  as  the 
lower  working-chamber  was,  they  yielded  and  got  out  of 
shape. 

In  a  subsequent  structure  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions, 
for  a  railroad  bridge  at  Nantes,  the  same  failure  took  place, 
and  precautions  were  then  taken  against  it  by  the  insertion  of 
cros&^tays,  which  were  removed  as  the  masonry  was  carried 
up.  In  the  caissons  used  in  this  case,  the  bells  and  air-locks 
were  made  larger.  Each  air-lock  had  three  separate  com- 
partments ;  one  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen  which  could 
contain  four  men ;  one  for  the  barrows  by  which  the  excavated 
Boil  was  removed,  and  one  for  the  concrete  to  fill  up  the 
lower  working  chamber,  when  the  excavation  was  completed. 

St.  Louis  Bridge.  The  caissons  for  the  two  piei-s  of  this 
bridge  differ  in  no  material  respect,  so  that  a  description  of 
one  will  equally  apply  to  the  other.  The  air-chambers  are 
nine  feet  high,  the  sides  being  formed  of  f-inch  plate  iron  in 
the  larger,  and  f -inch  in  the  smaller.  The  air-chamber  is 
simply  a  huge  diving-bell  of  the  full  size  of  the  pier.  The 
iron  plates  K,  K  (Fig.  59),  forming  its  roof,  are  of  i-inch 
thickness.  Transversely  over  this  and  riveted  firmly  to  it 
are  thirteen  iron  girders  L,  at  intervals  of  five  and  a  half  feet. 
Beneath  the  roof  two  massive  timber  girders  C,  C  (Figs.  59 
and  60),  in  an  opposite  dii-ection  to  the  iron  ones,  divide  the 
air-chamber  into  three  nearly  equal  parts.  Communication 
between  the  three  divisions  is  had  through  openings  made  for 
this  purpose  in  the  girders.  These  timber  girders  ai*e 
intended  to  rest  on  the  sand  and  support  the  roof  from  below. 
The  sides  of  the  air-chambers  are  strongly  braced  with  plate 
iron  brackets  O  O,  stiffened  with  angle  iron.  Between  the 
brackets  is  placed  all  around  the  chamber  a  course  of  strong 
timbers,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level  with  that  of  the  girders, 
intended  to  rest  on  the  sand  and  assist  in  supporting  the 
weight.  The  support  given  by  the  timbers,  together  wim  the 
buoyant  power  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  chamber  and  the 
friction  of  the  sand  on  the  sides,  is  the  only  means  relied  on 
to  sustain  the  pier  in  its  gradual  descent  to  the  rock. 
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Tlie  ail-locks  A  A,  heretofore  ae  a  rule  placed  above  the 
furface  of  the  water,  are  located  within  the  roof  of  the  air- 
chamber,  aud  acceBs  iB  had  to  them  through  brick  wells  F,  G, 
thus  avoidine  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  adding  new 
joints  under  the  locks. 

The  Band-pumpe  E  are  placed  on  the  i-oof  of  the  chamber, 

their  suction  pipes  extending   through  the  chamber  to   the 

sajid.    The  action  of  these  pumps  is  very  simple.     A  stream 

of  water  is  forced  down  the  -pipe  B,  (Fig,  61),  and  disci  atged 

near  the  sand  into  the  pipe  A,  through 

**■''■  the   annular  jet  C.     The  jet  creates 

a  vacuum  below  it,  by  whicli  the  sand 

is  drawn  into  the  second  pipe,  the  lower 

end  of  which  is  in  the  sand,  and  tlie 

force  of  the  jet  carries  it  up  to  the 

mouth  of  the  pump  so  soon  as  it  passes 

The  abutments  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge  (Figs.  61  a  and  61  b)  differed  in 
some  of  the  details  of  their  construction 
from  tlie  piers. 


I.  Plf.  SI  »,  li 


rif.  n,  npnanb  ■  mtial  MO-      FP^  Itm  >ir«biiinl». 
B,  injaiilaD  ptpa.  BH,  thi-  irnn  thcctlng. 
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The  main  shaft  had  two  air-looks  at  the  lower  end,  each  8 
feet  in  diameter,  havjug  about  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
oue  used  in  tlie  piere.  There  were  also  two  otlier  shafts  and 
air-locks  which  were  introduced  to  Becure  additional  safety. 
This  caisson  was  proba]>ly  suuk  to  a  greater  depth  than  any 
other  in  the  world  by  the  pneumatic  pi-ocess. 

It  was  sunk  to  the  native  rock,  which  was  136  feet  below 
high-water  mark,  and  9i  below  the  extreme  low-water  mart. 
It  was  about  110  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the 
time  it  was  completed.  It  was  extremely  hazardous  to  the 
health  and  even  lives  of  workmen  to  be  kept  under  the  pres- 
sure of  over  three  atmospiieres  for  a  long  time.  The  greatest 
security  was  found  in  changing  them  every  three  or  foor 
hours. 

Candles  burned  very  readily  at  this  depth  and  pressure. 
After  a  depth  of  about  SO  feet  was  reached,  the  candles  were 
inclosed  in  a  strong  glass  globe,  the  inside  of  which  commuui- 
Gated  with  oue  of  the  shafts,  and  the  pressure  was  regulated 
by  a  small  tnbe  jiassing  through  the  globe  and  containing  ft 
eneck  valve.  In  this  way  the  candles  burned  in  an  atuins- 
phere  whose  pressure  wae  about  the  same  as  the  external  air. 
[See  London  Eiighitei-ing.  1870  and  1871.) 

East  River  Bridge,  The  caisson  for  this  bridge  is  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  wood.  The  air-c^hamber  (Fig.  62)  is 
nine  feet  six  inches  high,  tlie  roof  being  made  of  fifteen 
courses  of  timbers,  one  foot  tliiuk,  the  lower  live  (A)  being 
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laid  solid,  the  upper  ten  (C)  croBsiiig  in  alternate  layers,  and 
placed  aboat  afoot  apart, the  spaces  between  the  tiinbere  beii^ 
filled  with  concrete.  The  sides  (B)  of  the  air-diainber  are  V 
shape,  made  verj  solid,  nine  feet  thick  at  top,  and  eight  inches 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  heavily  shod   with   iron.    Between 


irth  and  fifth  courses  of  the  roof  is  laid  a  sheet  of  tin, 
is  continued  down  underneath  the  oulside  sheathing, 
r-chamber  is  divided  into  six  compartments  by  heavy 
■  eirdere.  The  shafts  through  whica  tlie  heavy  material 
^  extend  below  the  level  of  the  excavation  nt  the 
1,  and  are  constantly  open;  but  the  compressed  air  is 
itcd  from  escaping  by  a  column  of  water,  which  ia 
lined  at  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  water  in  tlie  river 
I  pressure  of  the  compressed  air.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
tuld  be  made  to  greatly  exceed  that  at  which  it  is  oi-di- 
maintaiued,  it  would  blow  all  the  water  out  of  the  shaft 


and  thiJ  air  would  entirely  escape,  bn 
caution  was  used  to  keep  a  proper  prea 
cideot  of  this  kind  once  took  place  in  t 
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460.  Under  this  head  will  be  compi 
to  the  manner  of  determining  the  for 
the  moBt  important  elementary  compo 
masonry,  together  with  the  practical  de 
tion. 

46L  Foundation  Courses.  As  the 
tioiis  is  to  give  greater  stability  to  the 
its  weight  over  a  broad  surface,  theii 
should  be  proportioned  both  to  the  w 
and  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  si 
unyielding  soil,  like  hard  rock,  there  ' 
stability  by  augmenting  the  base  of 
wliat  is  strictly  necessary  for  stability  i 
whereas  in  a  very  compressible  soil,  lil 
be  necessary  to  make  tJie  base  of  the  f 
so  that  by  diffusing  the  weight  over  a  j 
,  soil  may  offer  sumcient  resistance,  and 
be  obviated. 

462.  The  thickness  of  the  fonndatio 
on  the  spread ;  the  base  ia  made  broade 
tives  of  economy.     This  diminution  of 


FIS-  flS — Section  of  foim^ 


is  made  either  in  steps,  termed  qfseii 

uniform  batter  from  the  base  to  the  top 

When  the  foundation  has  to  resist  on 
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an  eqnal  batter  is  given  to  it  on  each  side ;  but  if  it  bas  to 
resist  also  a  lateral  effort,  the  spread  should  be  greater  on  the 
side  opposed  to  this  effort,  in  order  to  resist  its  tendency, 
which  would  be  to  cause  a  yielding  on  that  side. 

483.  The  bottom  course  of  the  foundations  is  ufiuallv 
formed  of  the  largest  sized  bloclcs,  roughly  dressed  off  with 
the  hammer ;  but  if  the  bed  is  compressible,  or  the  surfaces 
of  the  blocks  are  winding,  it  is  preferable  to  use  blocks  of  a 
small  size  for  the  bottom  course;  because  these  small  blocks 
can  be  firmly  settled,  by  means  of  a  heavy  beetle,  into  close 
contact  with  the  bed,  which  cannot  be  done  with  large-sized 
blodu,  particularly  if  their  under  surface  is  not  perfectly 
plane.  The  next  course  above  the  bottom  one  should  be  of 
mgc  blocks,  to  bind  in  a  £rm  manner  the  smaller  blocks  of 
the  bottom  com«e,  and  to  diffuse  the  weight  more  uniformly 
over  them. 

464.  When  a  foundation  for  a  structure  rests  on  isolated 
supports,  like  the  pillars,  or  colnmns  of  an  editice,  an  in- 
verted or  counter-arch,  (Fig.  64,)  should  connect  the  top 
Gonrse  of  the  foundation  under  the  base  of  each  isolated 
support,  so  that  the  pressure  on  any  two  adjacent  ones  may 
be  aistribut«d  over  the  bed  of  the  ^undation  in  the  interval 
between  them.  This  precaution  is  obviously  neceseary  in 
umfH-essible  eoile. 


The  reversed  arch  is  also  used  to  give  frreater  breadth  to 
the  foundations  of  a  wall  with  counterforts,  and  in  cases 
where  an  upward  pressure  from  water,  or  a  semi-fluid  soil 
requires  to  be  counteracted.  In  the  former  ease  the  reversed 
arches  are  turned  under  the  counterforts ;  in  the  latter  they 
fcMTo  thepoints  of  support  of  the  walla  of  the  structure. 

466.  llie  angles  of  the  foundations  should  be  formed  of 
the  most  mBasi\'e  blocks.  The  courses  should  be  carried  up 
onifcHTuly  throughout  the  foundation,  to  prevent  unoquu 
Httling  ID  the  mass. 

The  stones  of  the  top  course  of  the  foundation  should  be 
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Biifficieutly  large  to  allow  the  conree  t 
next  above  to  rest  oa  the  exterior  Btones 

466.  Hydraulic  mortar  should  be  nsei 
and  the  upper  courses  of  the  structure 
menced  until  the  mortar  has  partialb 
eutire  foundation. 

461.  Component  parts  of  Stnid 
These  may  be  divided  into  several  ola 
efforts  they  aostain  j  their  forms  and  dire 
these  efforts. 

1st,  Those  which  sustain  only  their  0"« 
liable  to  any  cross  strain  upon  the  blo< 
formed,  as  the  walls  of  enclosures. 

2d.  Those  which,  besides  their  own  w 
cal  pressure  arising  from  a  weight  bomt 
of  edifices,  columns,  the  piers  of  arches, 

3d.  Those  which  sustain  lateral  pressi 
upon  the  blocks,  arising  from  the  sctiot 
frames  or  arches. 

4th.  Those  which  sustain  a  vertical  t 
pressure,  and  a  cross  strain,  as  areas,  lin 

5th.  Those  which  transfer  the  presBun 
to  lateral  points  of  supports,  as  arches. 

468.  Walls  of  Enolosure.  Walls 
may  be  built  of  brick,  rubble,  or  dry  stc 

Brick  walls  are  usually  built  verticall, 
and  their  thickness  cannot  be  less  than  t 

Rubble  stone  walls  should  never  re( 
than  18  inches  when  the  two  faces  are  v 
his  work  VArt  de  Bdtir,  lays  down  i 
thickness  of  both  rubble  and  brick  walb 
height ;  but  rubble  stone  walls  are  rarel' 

Dry  stone  walls  should  not  receive  a  1 
feet.  When  their  height  exceeds  12  f( 
ness  should  not  be  less  than  J  of  the  hei 

Stojie  walls  are  usually  built  with  slop 
slionld  not  be  greater,  when  the  stone 
mortar,  than  one  base  to  six  perpendicu 
rain  may  run  rapidly  from  the  surface, 
not  loo  much  exposed  to  decay  from  the 
which  may  lodge  in  the  joints. 

The  batter  is  arranged  either  by  build 
from  top  to  bottom,  or  by  a  uniform  sur 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  top  should  i 
8  to  12  inches. 


W'  of  il 
hysufitra 
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Wten  a  -vail  is  built  with  an  equal  batter  on  eati  face,  and 
Ihe  thickness  at  the  top  and  the  mean  thickness  are  fixed,  the 
'fthe  wall,  or  its  thickness  at  tiie  bottom,  will-  be  found 
•tracting  the  thukness  at  top  from  twice  the  mean  thick- 
ne»i.  This  rule  evidently  makes  the  batter  of  the  wall  de- 
pend upon  the  two  preteding  dimensions. 

The  mean  thickness  of  long  walls  may  be  advantageonslT 
diminiehed  by  placing  counterforts,  or  buttresses,  tip<>i'  each 
fate  at  equal  distances  along  the  liDe  of  the  wall.  These  are 
ipnrs  of  masonry  projecting  some  length  from  the  wall,  and 
ire  finnly  connected  with  it  Dy  a  suitable  bond.  The  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  counterforts  mav  be  rectangular ;  their 
iieight  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  t"he  wall. 

m8.  Vertical  Supports.  These  consist  of  walls,  columns, 
i>r  pillars,'  according  to  circumstances.  The  dimensione  of 
the  courses  of  maflonrv  which  eompose  the  supports  should  be 
regulated  by  the  weigtt  borne.  If,  as  in  the  walls  of  edifices, 
the  resultant  of  the  efforts  suetained  by  the  wall  should  not 
be  vertical,  it  must  not  intersect  the  base  of  the  wall  so  near 
the  outer  edge,  that  the  stone  forming  the  lowest  course  would 
l)e  in  danger  of  being  crushed. 

Cross  walls  between  the  exterior  walls,  as  the  partition 
"■alls  of  edifices,  should  be  regarded  as  counterforts  which 
strengthen  the  main  walls. 

4'H}.  Areas.  The  term  area  is  applied  to  a  mass  of 
inasonry,  usually  of  a  uniform  thickness,  laid  jver  the  ground 
^closed  by  the  foundations  of  walls.  It  seldom  happens  that 
ireas  have  an  upward  pressure  to  sustain.  Whenever  this 
«cnre,  as  in  the  case  of  tne  bottoms  of  cellars  in  communica- 
ioa  with  a  head  of  water  which  »:ausea  an  upward  pressure, 
he  thickness  and  arrangement  of  the  area  should  be  regulated 
u  resist  this  pressure.  Wlien  the  pressure  is  considerable,  au 
irea  of  uniform  thickness  may  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  eii- 
iire  safety ;  in  this  case  an  inverted  arch  must  be  used.  The 
oundation  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  rests  on 
in  immense  area,  which  is  formed  of  successive  layers  of 
'roken  stone  and  concrete,  making  an  area  of  several  feet  in 
hickness.  The  first  stones  of  the  piers  are  very  large  and 
iat  and  nearly  cover  the  whole  area  so  that  there  is  little 
T  no  danger  of  an  upward  pressure. 

47L  Retaining  or  Suatalnlng  Walla.  These  terms  arc 
pplied  to  -walls  which  sustain  a  lateral  pressure  from  au 
mbankment,  or  a  head  of  water. 

472.  Retaining  walls  may  yield  by  sliding  either  along  the 
)&«  of  the  foun^Ltiou  coui'see,  or  along  one  of  the  horizontal 
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joiiitB,  or  by  rotation  about  tlie  eiterio 
the  horizontal  joints,  or  the  line  of  f« 
to  the  base. 

473.  The  detenuinatioii  of  the  fon 
retaining  wall  for  an  embankment  of 
considerable  intricacy,  and  the  mathen 
have  been  given  of  it  have  generally  be 
'  lar  cases,  for  which  approximate  resull 
tained ;  these,  however,  present  snffic 
practical  purpoees  within  the  limits  to  i 
applicable.  Among  the  many  solution! 
given  by  M,  Poncelet,  of  the  Corpe  o1 
gineers,  in  a  Memoir  on  this  subject, 
tnorUU  deVOfficier  dv.  Genia,  No.  10,  ] 
search  and  completenesfl  which  pecL 
the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  ana  hai 
tiong  a  claim  to  the  fullest  confidence  a 

Tlie  following  formula,  applicable  to 
the  exterior  edge  of  the  lowest  horisontt 
the  memoir  above  cited. 

Calling  H,  the  height  BC  (Fig.  65) 
thickness,  the  face  and  back  being  vert 


h,  the  mean  height  CG  of  the  embanl 

wall,  above  the  top  of  the  wall. 
e,  the  berm  DI,  or  distance  between  th 

ment  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  top  ( 
a,  tlie  angle  between  the  line  of  the  na 

earth  of  the  embankment  and  the  ve 
y  =cot  a.  the  co-efficient  of  friction  c 

bankment. 
tff,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  ear 
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w',  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  mafioniy  of  the  walL 
b,  the  baae  AS,  or  thicknese  of  the  wall  at  bottom. 
Then,  _ 

h=0.7i  tan.  iaW'^{A+1.126H)+0.0488A  —  O.660  tan.  ai^ 

-0.«-,)4-0.25). 
w     H 

The  above  formula  gives  the  value  of  the  baee  of  a  wall 
wJtb  vertical  facee,  within  a  near  degree  of  approximation  to 
the  true  result,  ooly  when  the  values  of  the  quantities  which 
enter  into  it  are  confiued  within  certain  limita.  Tliese  liinita 
are  as  follows ;  for  A,  between  0  and  H  ;  c,  between  0  and 
JH;^,  between  0.6  and  1.4,  which  corrcspfind  to  values  of  a 
of  7(P  and  35°,  being  in  the  one  case  the  angle  wbidi  the  line 
of  the  natural  slope  of  very  fine  dry  sand  assumes,  and  in  the 
other  of  heavy  clayey  earth ;  and  for  w,  between  w',  and  fw'. 
Besides  these  limits,  the  formula  also  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  moment  of  the  pressure  against  the  wall  is  1.912 
times  the  moment  of  strict  equilibrium  between  it  and  the 
walL  This  excess  of  stability  given  to  the  wall  supposes  an 
excess  of  resistance  above  the  pressure  against  it  equal  to 
vhat  obtains  in  the  retaining  walls  of  Vauban,  for  fortifica- 
tions which  have  now  stooa  the  test  of  more  than  a  century 
with  aecnrity. 

474.  Having  by  the  preceding  formula  calculated  the 
vilae  of  J  for  a  vertical  wall,  the  base  h'  of  another  wall,  pi-e- 
senting  equal  stability,  but  having  a  batter  on  the  face,  the 
back  being  vertical,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  the  cross  sec- 


ticn  of  retaining  walls,  can  be  calcniated  from  the  following 

notation  and  formula. 

Calling  (JFig.  66)  b'  the  base  of  tie  sloping  wall 
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the  batter,  or  ratio  of  the  I 


perpendicnliir,  or  height  of  the  wall 
Then, 

J'  =  S  +  ^n 

475.  With  regard  to  slidine  eit 
foundation  conrees,  or  on  the  Ded  « 
jointB  of  the  wall,  M.  Poncelet  sho' 
by  a  comparison  of  the  resiilte  ob 
made  under  the  suppoflitiona  both 
that  no  danger  need  oe  apprehends 
the  dimensions  are -calculated  to  co 
long  as  the  limits  of  A  are  talcen  bet 
larly  if  the  precaution  be  talseu  to 
masonry  to  set  iinnlj  before  forming 
the  wall. 

476.  Mr.  C.  S.  Constable  read  a  p 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  New  1 
showed  by  means  of  a  model  and  es 
which  produces  the  maximum  thiiisl 
GCD.  The  wall,  when  composed 
over  bodily  about  the  outer  edge,  bu 
line  of  fracture  as  shown  by  me  he 
general  direction  of  which  correspo 


:  vVd 

■a/     ..'^ 


of  the  earth,  although  the  two  have 
direction.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
the  prism  GCD  will  not  be  active  in 
on  tne  other  hand  will  prevent,  or  te 
of  the  back  of  the  wall  from  mov 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it 
mnlas  which  are  founded  on  the  sup 
the  prism  GCD  is  active  in  producn 
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err  on  the  s&fe  side,  and  give  an  uniiecesBarily  large  margin 
for  safety. 

HiB  experiments  also  showed  that  the  wall  might  start  to 
fall  bnt  not  fall,  and  that  it  required  considerable  jarring  to 
caose  it  to  fall.  When  the  movement  began  the  face  did  not 
remain  plane  but  became  enrv-ed.  This  shows  why  in  prac- 
tice walls  hare  assntned  a  curved  face,  and  yet  stand  securely 
for  many  years.  After  a  slight  movement  has  taken  place, 
the  pressure  due  to  the  earth  is  slightly  relieved,  ana  the 
whole  mass  takes  up  a  new  position  of  equilibrium,  until 
finally  the  earth  nearly  supports  itself. 

477.  Form  of  Section  of  Retaining  Walls.  The  more 
nsoal  form  of  cross  section  is  that  in  which  the  back  of  the 
wall  is  built  vertically,  and  the  face  with  a  batter  varying 
between  one  base  to  six  perpendioalar,  and  one  base  to 
twenty-four  perpendicular.  The  fonner  limit  having  been 
adopted,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  to  secure  the  joints 
from  the  efFects  of  weather;  and  the  latter  because  a  wall 
having  a  face  more  nearly  vertical  is  liable  in  time  to  yield 
to  the  effects  of  the  pressure,  and  lean  forward. 

478,  The  most  advantageous  form  of  cross  section  for 
economy  of  masonry  is  the  one  (Fig.  68)  termed  a  leaning 


retaming  wall.  The  counter  slope,  or  reversed  batter  of  the 
back  of  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  perpendicular  to 
one  base.  In  this  case  strength  requires  that  tne  perpendi- 
cular let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  upon 
ie  base,  should  fall  so  far  within  the  inner  edge  of  the  base, 
that  the  stone  of  the  bottom  course  of  the  foundation  may 
present  soilicient  surface  to  bear  the  pressure  upon  it. 

479.  Walls  with  a  curved  batter  (Fig.  69)  both  upon  the 
fsce  and  back,  have  been  used  in  England,  by  some  engineers, 
for  quays.     They  present  no  peculiar  advantages  in  strength 


over  walls  with  plane  faces  and  backs,  i 
caiv  in  arranging  the  bond,  and  fitting 
of  the  face. 


480.  M eaBures  fbr  Inoreasiiiff  the 
ing  Walls.  Theee  consist  in  the  add 
in  the  use  of  relieving  arches,  and  in  t 
the  einbanknient 

48L  Counterforts  give  additional  sti 
wall  in  several  ways.  By  dividing  the  i 
into  Bhorter  lengths  between  each  pair 
prevent  the  horizontal  courses  of  thewal 
pressure  of  the  earth,  and  bulging  ontv 
tremitiea  of  the  walla ;  by  receiving  the 
on  the  back  of  the  counterfort,  instead 
ing  portion  of  the  back  of  the  wail,  iti 
rotation  about  the  exterior  foot  of  the  w 
sides  of  the  counterforts  acting  as  abut 
earth  between  them  may,  in  the  case 
cause  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  t 
relieved  from  a  part  of  the  pressure  of 
owing  to  the  fnanner  in  which  the  part 
buttressed  gainst  each  other  when  ci 
offer  a  resistance  to  pressure. 
■  482.  The  horizontal  section  of  count 
rectangular  or  trapezoidal.  When  plao 
%  wall,  the  rectangular  form  ofFers  tne  g 
case  of  rotation,  and  is  more  economical 
trapezoidal  form  gives  a  broader  and  tb 
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Bectkm  between  the  wall  and  counterfort  ih&n  the  rectAngnlar, 
s  point  of  Bome  consideration  where,  from  the  character  of 
the  materials,  the  strength  of  this  connection  must  mainly  de- 
pend upon  the  atrength  of  the  mortar  used  for  the  masonry. 

483.  Counterfortfl  have  been  chiefly  used  by  military  engi- 
neere  for  the  retaining  walls  of  fortifications,  termed  revSte- 
mentt.  In  regnlating  their  form  and  dimensiona,  the  practi<» 
of  Tanban  haa  generally  been  followed,  which  is  to  make  the 
hc»izoDtal  section  of  the  counterfort  trapezoidal,  making  the 
height  of  the  trapezoid  «f  (Fig.  70),  which  corresponds  to  tlie 


length  of  the  connterfort,  tioo-teni&a  of  the  height  of  ths 
vjoU  added  to  two  fset,  the  base  of  the  trapezoid  ab  corre- 
sponding to  the  junction  of  the  counterfort  and  back  of  the 
wail,  one-t^ith  of  the  height  added  to  two  feet,  and  the  side 
ed  which  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the  counterfort  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  base  oi.  The  counterforts  are  placed  from 
15  to  18  feet  from  centre  to  centre  along  the  back  of  the 
wall,  according  to  the  strength  required. 

484b  In  adding  counterforts  to  walls,  the  practice  has  ge- 
nerally been  to  regard  themonly  as  giving  additional  stability 
to  the  walL  and  not  as  a  means  of  diminishing  its  volume  of 
masonry  oi  which  the  addition  of  the  counterforts  ought  to 
admit, 

486.  HeUeviTig  AT<Jte8  are  so  termed  from  their  preventing 
ft  portion  of  the  embankment  from  resting  against  the  back 
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of  the  wall,  and  thus  lelieviog  it  fron 
They  consist  (Fig.  71)  of  one  or  mor 
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built  upon  counterforts,  which  act  as 
In  arranging  a  combination  of  j-eli 
piers,  the  latter,  like  ordinary  countei 
18  feet  apart  between  their  centre  lim 
be  80  regulated  tiiat  the  earth  behin 
arches,  and  falling  under  them  with 
not  reach  the  wall  between  the  arch  a 
of  the  wall  below  the  arch.  The  thi 
well  as  that  of  the  counterforts,  will  c 
which  the  arches  sustain.  The  dime: 
be  regulated  by  the  decreased  pressiu 
the  action  of  the  arches,  and  the  poin 
acts. 

486.  Whenever  it  become  necessa 
meiit  before  the  mortar  of  the  retainii 
set  firmly,  the  portion  of  the  embank 
may  be  of  a  compact  binding  earth  pi 
downward  from  the  back  of  the  wall, 
of  a  BtifiE  mortar  made  either  of  clay,  c 
in  bulk  of  lime.  Instead  of  bringin 
rectly  against  the  back  of  the  wall,  dr 
be  laid  m  to  a  suitable  depth  back  fro: 
purpose.  The  precaudoit,  however,  o 
to  setjirmly  before  for?ning  the  emlxn 
omitted  except  in  cases  of  &strerth6  ■ 
bond  of  the  masonry  should  be  arrauj 
to  prevent  disjunction  along  any  of  th 

487.  Walls  built  to  sustain  a  pressi 
regulated  in  form  and  dimensions  likt 
embankments.  The  buoyant  effort 
taken  into  account  in  detennining 
wall,  whenever  the  masonry  is  bo  pli 
immersed  in  the  water. 
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488.  Heavy  walls,  and  even  thoBe  of  ordinary  dimeiisiune, 
when  exposed  to  moisture,  should  be  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar. 
Grout  has  been  tried  iu  laying  heavy  rubble  walls,  but  wit]i 
decided  want  of  success,  the  successive  drenchings  of  the 
stone  causing  the  sand  to  separate  from  the  lime,  leading 
when  dry  a  weak  porous  mortar.  When  the  stoue  is  laid  iu 
full  mortar,  grout  may  be  used  with  advantage  over  each 
course,  to  fill  any  voids  left  in  the  mass. 

488.  Beton  has  fre<^ueutly  been  used  as  a  filling  between 
the  back  and  facing  ot  water-tight  u-alls ;  it  presents  no  ad- 
vantage over  walls  of  cat,  or  rubble  stone  laid  in  hydraulic 
mortar,  and  causes  unequid  settling  in  the  parts,  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  the  construction. 

4fl0.  When  a  weight,  arising  from  a  mass  of  masonry  or 
earth,  rest*  upon  two  or  more  isolated  supports,  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  distributed  over  the  space,  or  hearing  between 
any  two  of  the  supports,  may  be  borne  by  a  block  of  stone, 
termed  a  lintel,  laid  horizontally  upon  the  supports,  by  a 
combination  of  blocks  termed  a,plate-bande,  so  arranged  as  t6 
resist,  without  disjunction,  the  pressure  upon  them ;  or  by  an 
arch. 

•^  4W.  IiinteL  Owing  to  tlie  slight  resistance  of  stone  to  a 
CTOBS  strain,  and  to  shocks,  lintels  of  ordinary  dimeiiEions 
cannot  be  used  alone  with  safety,  for  bearings  over  five  or 
MX  feet  For  wider  bearings,  a  slight  brick  arch  is  thrown 
across  the  bearing  above  the  lintel,  and  thus  relieves  it  from 
the  pressnre  of  the  parts  above. 

492.  Plate-'bande.  The  plate-bande  is  a  combination  of 
blocks  cot  iu  the  form  of  truncated  wedges.  From  the  form 
of  the  blocks,  the  pressure  thrown  upon  them  causes  a  lateral 
presBiire  which  most  be  sustained  either  by  the  supports,  or 
by  Bome  other  arrangement  (Fig.  72). 


The  plate-bande  should  be  used  only  for  narrow  bearings, 
as  the  upper  edges  of  the  blocks  at  the  acute  angles  are  liable 
to  splinter  from  the  pressure.  If  the  bearing  exceeds  10 
feet,  the  plate-bande  should  be  relieved  from  the  pressure 


by  a  brick  arch  above  it.  Add 
the  plate-bande  are  eometimee  r, 
between  the  blocks,  or  by  a  pr 
one  block  to  fit  into  a  correepoi 
one,  or  by  connecting  the  block 

When,  from  any  cause,  the  e 
ciently  strone  to  resist  the  laten 
the  extreme  blocks  must  be  nn 
ti€,  suitably  arranged  to  keep  tl 

493.  AroheB.  The  arch  is  8 
blocks,  termed  arch  atones,  or 
the  angle  of  the  wedges  by  a  ci 
normal  to  the  surfaces  of  th 
This  inferior  surface  of  the  ai 
upper  or  outer  surface  of  t 
(Fig-  T3). 


f 
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404.  The  extreme  blocks  of 
supports,  termed  abutments,  wl 
pressure  arising  from  the  weigl 
weight  of  whatever  lies  upon  t 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  arc 

495.  In  a  range,  or  series  o: 
the  extreme  Bupports  are  termc 
diate  supports  which  sustain  tli 
halves  or  the  two  extreme  ones 
•ize  of  the  arches  is  the  same, 
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in  the  sami)  horizontal  plaue,  the  piers  receive  no  other  pres- 
sure bat  that  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  arches, 

496.  Arches  are  classiSed.  from  the  form  of  the  soffit,  into 
cylindrical,  conical,  conoidal,  warped,  annrdar,  groined,  clois- 
tered, and  domsa.  They  are  also  termed  right,  obliqiie,  or 
askew,  and  rampant,  from  their  direction  with  respect  to  a 
vertical,  or  horizontal  plane. 

487.  CjlindriealjgroiuedandcloiateredareheBarefonned  by 
the  intersections  ot  two  or  raoro  cylindrical  arches.  The 
span  of  the  arches  may  be  different,  but  the  rise  is  the  same 
in  each.  The  axee  of  the  cylinders  will  be  iu  the  same  plane, 
and  they  may  intersect  onder  any  angle. 

The  groined  arch  (Fig.  71)  is  formed  by  removing  those 
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portions  of  each  cylinder  which  lie  under  the  other  and  be- 
tween their  common  cnrves  of  intersection  ;  thus  forming  a 
projecting,  or  salient  edge  on  the  soffit  along  these  curves. 

The  cloistered  arch  (T'ig.  75)  is  formed  by  removing  those 
portions  of  each  cylinder  which  are  above  the  other  and  ex- 
terior to  their  common  intersection,  formibg  thus  re-entering 
angles  along  the  same  lines. 

488.  The  planes  of  the  joints  in  both  of  these  arches  are 
placed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  simple  cylindrical  arch. 
The  inner  edges  of  the  corresponding  course  of  voussoirs  in 
each  arch  are  placed  in  the  same  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
axes  of  the  cylinders.  The  portions  of  the  soffit  in  each  cyl- 
inder, corresponding  to  each  course  of  voussoirs,  which  form 
either  the  groin  in  me  one  case,  or  the  re-entering  angle  in 
the  other,  are  cut  from  a  single  stone,  to  present  no  joint 
along  the  common  intersection  of  the  arcues,  and  to  give 
them  a  firmer  bond. 
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499.  When  the  spans  at  the  two  end 
equal,  hut  the  lise  ie  the  same,  then  t^( 
made  o£  a  conoidal  surface.  The  c'ui 
the  two  ends  may  be  of  any  figure,  I 
from  Borae  variety  of  the  elliptical, 
Boffit  is  formed  by  moving  a  line  upoi 
parallel  to  the  plane  containing  their  i 

The  conoidal  arch  belongs  to  the  clae 
A  variety  of  warped  surfaces  may  be  hi 
ing  to  circnmstances ;  the  joints  and  thi 
the  generation  of  the  surface, 

500.  In  arranging  tlie  joints  in  conoic 
joints  are  contained  in  planes  perpen( 
the  arch.  The  coursing  joints  are  also 
faces,  so  arranged  that  the  portion  of  th 
to  each  block  is  formed  by  a  plane  noi 
the  middle  point  of  the  lower  edge  of  tl 
the  joints  of  the  string  course  will  not 
uouB  Biirfacee.  To  make  them  so,  it  \ 
give  them  the  form  of  wai-ped  surfaces 
difficulty  in  their  mechanical  execution, 
vantages  over  the  method  just  explain 
having  them  continuous. 

50i.  The  annular  arch  is  formed  by 
a  semi-circle,  or  semi-oval,  or  other  cun 


without  the  figure  and  parallel  to  the  rise  of  the  ai-ch  (Fig. 
76).  One  series  of  joiiitB  in  this  arch  will  be  formed  by 
conieal  surfaces  passing  through  the  inner  edges  of  the 
EFtonea  which  correspond  to  the  string  courses ;  and  the  other 
wries  will  be  planes  passed  through  the  axis  about  which  the 
Bcmi-circle  is  revolved.  This  last  series  should  break  joints 
with  each  other. 


502.  The  soffit  of  a  dome  is  usually  formed  by  revolving 
the  quadrant  of  one  of  the  usual  curves  of  cylindrical  arches 
around  the  rise  of  the  curve ;  or  else  by  revolving  the  acnii" 
curve  about  the  line  of  the  span,  and  taking  the  half  of  the 
surface  thus  generated  for  the  soflit  of  the  dome.  In  the 
firet  of  these  cases  the  horizontal  section  of  the  dome  at  the 
springing  line  will  be  a  circle ;  in  the  second  the  entire  curve 
of  the  semi-curve  by  which  the  sofiit  is  generated.  The  plan 
of  domes  may  also  be  of  regular  polygonal  figures,  in  wnieh 
ease  the  soffit  will  be  a  polygonal-cloistered  arch  formed  of 
equal  sections  of  cylinders  (Fig.  77).  The  joints  and  the 
bond  are  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  arches. 

503.  The  voussoirs  which  form  the  ring  course  of  the 
heads,  in  ordinary  cylindrical  arches,  are  usually  terminated 
by  plane  surfaces  at  top  and  on  the  sides,  for  the  purpose  of 
ooanecting  them  with  the  horizontal  courses  of  the  head  which 
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lie  above  and  on  each  side  of  the  ai 
This  connection  may  be  arranged  in  a  vs 
points  to  be  kept  in  view  are,  to  form 
the  voiiSBoirs  and  horizontal  coureee,  a 


architectural  effect  by  the  arrangemt 
should  always  give  a  symmetrical  appe 
the  struetore  on  each  eide  of  the  cr 
several  objects  it  may  be  necessary,  in  > 
make  the  breadth  of  the  voiissoire 
nsiialty  those  near  the  springing  lines. 

504.  In  small  arches  the  voussoire  i 
are  so  cut  as  to  form  a  part  bIbo  of  the 
Fig.  78),  forming  what  is  termed  an  el 
is  objectionable,  both  becanse  there  is : 
forming  a  joint  of  this  kind,  and  the  i 
when  me  arch  settles. 

&05.  llie  forms  and  dimensions  of  1 
determined   bcth  by  geometrical  dra 


cslcDlatioii,  whenever  the  arch  is  important,  or  presents  any 
complication  of  form.  The  drawings  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  made  to  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  determine  the  parts 
with  accnracy,  and  from  these,  pattern  drawings  giving  the 
Mrta  in  their  true  size  may  be  made  for  the  nse  of  the  mason. 
To  make  the  pattern  drawings,  the  side  of  a  vertical  wail,  or 
a  firm  horizontal  area  may  be  prepared,  with  a  thin  coating 
of  mortar,  to  receive  a  thin  smooth  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  drawing  may  be  made  on  this  snrface  in  the  uanal  man- 
ner, by  describing  the  curve  either  by  points  from  its  calen^ 
lated  abscisaaa  and  ordinates,  or,  where  it  is  formed  of  circular 
ares,  by  using  the  ordinary  instrument  for  describing  such 
ircfi  when  the  ettatres  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  prepared 
sDrface.  In  ovals  the  positions  of  the  extreme  radii  snould  be 
tccnrately  drawn  either  from  calculation,  or  construction. 
To  construct  the  intermediate  normals,  whenever  the  centres 
of  the  arcs  do  not  fall  on  the  surface,  an  arc  with  a  chord  of 
about  one  foot  may  be  set  off  on  each  side  of  the  point 
through  which  the  normal  is  to  be  drawn,  and  the  chord  of 
the  whole  arc,  thus  set  oflF,  be  bisected  by  a  perriendicular. 
This  construction  will  generally  give  a  sufficiently  accurate 
practical  result  for  elliptical  and  other  cur\es  of  a  large  size. 

506.  The  masonry  of  arches  may  be  either  of  dressed  stone, 
mbble,  or  brick. 

In  wide  spans,  particularly  for  oval  and  other  flat  arches. 
cnt  stone  should  alone  be  used.  The  joints  should  be  dressed 
with  extreme  accuracy.  As  the  voussoirs  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  framing  of  timber,  termed  a  centre,  until  the 
arch  ia  completed,  and  as  this  structure  is  liable  to  yield,  both 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  materials  and  the  number  of  joints 
in  the  frame,  an  allowance  for  the  settling  in  the  arch,  aiieins 
from  these  causes,  ia  sometimes  made,  in  cutting  the  joints  oi 
the  voussoirs /aZge,  that  is,  not  according  to  the  true  position 
rf  the  normal,  but  from  the  supposed  position  the  joints  will 
take  when  the  arch  has  settled  thoroughly.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  bring  tho  surfaces  of  the  joints  into  perfect  contact 
when  the  archnas  assumed  its  permanent  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  thus  prevent  the  voussoirs  from  breaking  by  unequal 
pressures  on  their  coursing  joints.  This  is  a  problem  of  con- 
eiderable  difficulty,  and  it  will  generally  be  better  to  cut  the 
JCTnts  tme,  and  guard  against  aettling  and  its  effects  by  giving 
^reat  stifFness  to  the  centres,  and  Dv  placing  between  the 
joints  of  those  voussoirs,  where  the  principal  movement  takes 
place  in  arches,  sheets  of  lead  suitably  hammered  to  fit  the 
joint  and  yield  to  any  pressure. 


riDg  conrsce  of  the  heads,  with  some  intermediate  ring  cotirsee, 
the  bottom  string  eonrsea,  the  keystone  course,  and  a  few  in- 
tennediate  string  coarses,  are  made  of  cut  atone  (Fig.  81),  the 
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intermediate  spaces  being  filled  in  with  brick.  The  brick 
portiona  of  the  soffit  may,  if  necessary,  be  tlirown  within  the 
stone  portions,  forming  plain  caissons. 

510.  The  centrea  of  large  arches  ahonld  not  be  struck  nntil 
the  whole  of  the  mortar  has  set  firmly.  After  the  centres 
are  stmck,  the  arch  is  allowed  to  aasume  ita  permanent  state 
of  equilibrium,  before  any  of  the  superstructure  ia  laid. 

5ll  When  the  heads  or  the  arch  form  a  part  of  an  exterior 
surface,  as  the  faces  of  a  wall,  or  the  outer  portiona  of  a 
bridge,  the  vousaoira  of  the  head  ring  couraea  are  connected 
with  the  horizontal  courses,  as  has  been  explained  ;  the  top 
surface  of  the  voussoirs  of  the  intermediate  ring  couraes  are 
nsually  left  in  a  roughly  dreased  state  to  receive  the  eonrsea 
of  masonry  termed  the  caj^ng  (see  Fig.  81),  which  rests 
upon  the  arch  between  the  walls  of  the  head.  Before  l^ing 
the  capping,  the  joints  of  the  voussoirs  on  the  back  of  the 
arch  anould  be  carefully  examined,  and,  wherever  they  are 
found  to  be  open  from  the  settling  of  the  arch,  they  ahould 
be  filled  up  with  aoft-tempered  mortar,  and  by  driving  in 
pieces  of  hard  slate.  The  capping  may  be  variously  formed 
of  rubble,  brick,  or  beton.  Wnere  tlie  arches  are  exposed  to 
the  filtration  of  rain  water,  as  in  those  used  for  bridges  and 
the  casemates  of  fortifications,  the  (tapping  should  he  ot  beton 
laid  in  layers,  and  well  rammed,  with  the  usual  precautions 
for  obtaining  a  solid  homogeneous  mass. 

512.  The  difiiculty  of  forming  water-tight  eappings  of 
maaonry  has  led  engineers,  within  a  few  years  back,  to  try  a 
coating  of  asphalte  upon  the  surface  of  beton.    The  surfaoo 
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of  the  beton  capping  is  made  tinif  orm  and  smootli  by  tbe 
trowel,  or  float,  and  the  mass  is  allowed  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  the  asphalte  is  laid.  Asphalte  is  usually  laid  on  in 
two  layers.  Before  applyiiiff  the  first,  the  surrace  of  the 
beton  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  dust,  and  receive  & 
coating  of  mineral  tar  applied  hot  with  a  swab.  This  appli- 
cation of  hot  mineral  tar  is  said  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
air  bubbles  in  the  layers  of  asphalte  which,  when  present, 

f)ermit  the  water  to  percolate  through  the  masonry.  The  first 
ayer  of  asphalte  is  laid  on  in  squares,  or  thin  blocks,  care 
being  taken  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  edges  of 
the  squares  by  pouring  the  hot  liquid  along  them  in  forming 
each  new  one.  The  surface  of  the  first  layer  is  made  uni- 
form, aiid  rubbed  until  it  becomes  smooth  and  hard  with  an 
ordinary  wooden  float.  In  laying  the  second  layer,  the  same 
precautions  are  taken  as  for  the  first,  the  squares  breakiug 
joints  with  those  of  the  first.  Fine  sand  is  strewed  over  the 
surface  of  the  top  layer,  and  pressed  into  the  asphalte  before 
it  becomes  hard. 

Coverings  of  asphalte  have  been  used  both  in  Europe  and 
in  our  military  structures  for  some  years  back  with  decided 
success.  There  have  been  failures,  in  some  instances,  arising 
in  all  probability  either  from  using  a  bad  material,  or  from 
some  fault  of  workmanship. 

513.  In  a  range  of  arches,  like  those  of  bridges,  or  case- 
mates, the  capping  of  each  arch  is  shaped  with  two  inclined 
surfaces,  like  a  common  roof.  The  bottoms  of  these  surfaces, 
by  their  junction,  form  gutters  where  the  water  collects,  and 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  off  in  conduits,  formed  either  of 
iron  pipes,  or  of  vertical  openings  made  through  the  masonry 
of  the  piers  which  communicate  with  horizontal  covered 
drains.  A  small  arch  of  sufiicient  width  to  admit  a  man  to 
examine  its  interior,  or  a  square  culvert,  is  formed  over  the 
gutter.  When  the  spaces  between  the  head  walls  above  the 
capping  is  filled  in  with  earth,  a  series  of  drains  rnnning 
from  the  top,  or  ridoe  of  the  capping,  and  leading  into  the 
main  gutter  drain,  should  be  formed  of  brick.  They  may  be 
best  made  by  using  dry  brick  laid  fiat,  and  with  intervals  left 
for  the  drains,  these  being  covered  by  other  courses  of  dry 
brick  with  the  joints  in  some  degree  open.  The  earth  is  filled 
in  upon  the  upper  course  of  bricks,  which  should  be  00  laid 
as  to  form  a  uniform  surface. 

514.  From  observations  taken  on  the  manner  in  which 
large  cylindrical  arches  settle,  and  experiments  made  on  a 
small  scale,  it  appears  that  in  all  cases  of  archcB  where  the 


ise  IB  eqna!  to  or  less  than  the  half  span  they  yield  (Fig.  82) 
ly  the  crown  of  the  aroh  falling  inward,  and  throBting  oul> 
raid  the  lower  portions,  presenting  five  joints  of  rupture, 
me  at  the  keystone,  one  on  each  side  of  it  which  limit  the 
wrtiona  that  fall  inward,  and  one  on  each  side  near  the 
pringing  lines  which  limit  the  parts  thrust  outward.     In 


winted  arches,  or  those  in  which  the  rise  is  greater  than  the 
lalf  span,  the  tendency  to  yielding  is,  in  some  cases,  differ- 
tnt;  here  the  lower  parts  may  fall  inward  (Fig.  83),  and 
hrnst  upward  and  outward  the  parts  near  the  crown. 


m*mtr  to  iriiliA  po 
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The  angle  which  aline  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch 
x>  the  joint  of  rupture  makes  with  a  vertical  line  is  called 
iie  angle  ofrupiurs.  This  term  is  also  used  when  the  arch 
£  Btahle,  or  when  there  is  no  joint  of  rupture,  in  which  caso 
t  refers  to  that  point  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  tcn- 
lency  to  rotate.  It  may  also  be  defined  as  including  tliat 
jxntion  of  the  arch  near  tlie  crown  which  will  cause  tlie 
greatest  thrust  or  horizontal  pressure  at  the  crown.  This 
Jirust  tends  to  crush  the  vo-ussoirs  at  the  crown,  and  also  to 
ivertam  the  abutments  about  some  outer  joint.  The  thrust 
B  rarely  sufficient  to  crush  ordinary  stone.  The  most  com- 
non'mode  of  failure  is  by  rupturing,  or  turning  about  a  joint 
[n  very  thick  arches  rupture  may  take  place  from  glipping 
HI  the  joints. 

515.  The  joints  of  rupture  below  the  keystone  vary  in 
uthes  of  different  thidmesses  and  forms,  and  in  the  same 
irch  with  the  weight  it  sustains. 

516.  The  problem  for  finding  the  joints  of  rupture  by  cal- 
ndadon,  and  the  consequent  tnickuees  of  the  abutments  ne- 
mary  to  preserve  the  arch  from  yielding,  has  been  solved 
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by  a  iinmber  of  writers  on  tlie  theory  of  the  eqnilibrinin 
arches,  and  tablee  for  effecting  the  necessary  nnraerical  ci 
vulations  have  been  drawn  up  from  their  results  to  abridj 
the  labor  in  each  case. 

517.  In  cloistered  arches  the  abutments  may  be  lees  thi 
in  an  ordinary  cylindrical  arch  of  the  same  length ;  and 
gmined  archra,  in  calculating  the  reeistance  offered  bv  tJ 
abntmente,  the  counter  resistance  offered  by  the  weight 
one  portion  in  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  other,  most  be  taki 
into  consideration. 

518.  When  abutments,  as  in  the  case  of  edifices,  require 
be  of  considerable  height,  and  therefore  would  demand  e 
traordinary  thickness,  if  used  alone  to  sustain  the  thrust 
the  arch,  they  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  to  th( 
weight  made  in  carrying  them  up  above  the  impoets  like  i 
iaiilementa  and  pinnadea  in  Gothic  architecture ;  by  addii 
to  them  ordinary,  full,  or  arched  buttresses,  termed  fiyii 
hittresses  f  or  by  using  ties  of  iron  connecting  the  voussoi 
near  the  joints  of  rupture  below  the  keystone.  Tie-roda  a 
evidently  the  safest  expedient.  The  employment  of  the 
difEerent  expedients,  their  forms  and  dimensions,  will.depei 
on  the  character  of  the  structure  and  the  kind  of  arch.  T 
iron  tie,  for  example,  cannot  be  hidden  from  view  except 
the  plate-bande,  or  in  very  flat  segment  arches,  and  whereT 
its  appearance  would  be  unsightly  some  other  expedient  mi 
be  tned. 

Circular  rings  of  iron  have  been  used  to  strengthen  tl 
abutments  of  domes,  by  confining  the  lower  courses  of  t 
dome  and  relieving  the  abutment  from  the  thrust. 

519.  In  a  range  of  arches  of  unequal  size,  the  piets  w 
have  to  sustain  a  lateral  pressure  occasioned  by  the  nneqii 
horizontal  thrust  of  the  arches.  In  arranging  the  fonn  ai 
dimensions  of  the  piers  this  inequality  or  thrust  must 
estimated  for,  taking  also  into  consideration  the  position 
the  imposts  of  the  unequal  arches. 

520.  PreoautioDS  against  SettUng.  One  of  the  most  d 
ficult  and  important  problems  in  the  construction  of  manoni 
is  that  of  preventing  unequal  settling  in  parts  which  reqoi 
to  be  connected  but  sustain  unequal  weights,  and  the  con 
qiient  ruptures  in  the  masses  arising  from  this  cause, 
obviate  this  difficulty  requires  on  the  part  of  the  engineer 
small  degree  of  practical  tact.  Several  precautions  must 
taken  to  diminish  as  far  as  practicable  the  danger  from  i 
equal  settling.  Walls  sustaining  heavy  vertical  pressm 
should  be  buut  up  uniformly,  and  with  great  attention  to  t 
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bond  and  correct  fitting  of  the  courses.  The  materials  shonld 
be  uniform  in  quality  and  size ;  hydraulic  mortar  shonld 
alone  be  used ;  and  the  permanent  weight  not  be  laid  on  the 
wall  until  the  season  after  the  masonry  is  laid.  As  a  farther 
precaution,  when  practicable,  a  trial  weight  may  be  laid  npon 
tlie  wall  before  loading  it  with  the  permanent  one. 

Where  the  heads  of  arches  are  buut  into  a  wall,  particularly 
if  they  are  designed  to  bear  a  heavy  permanent  weight,  as 
an  embankment  of  earth,  the  wall  snould  not  be  carried  up 
higher  than  the  imposts  of  the  arches  until  the  settling  of  the 
latter  has  reached  its  final  term ;  and  as  there  will  be  danger 
of  disjunction  between  the  piers  of  the  arches  and  the  wall  at 
the  head,  from  the  same  cause,  these  should  be  carried  up  in- 
dependently, but  so  arranged  that  their  after-union  may  be 
conveniently  effected.  It  would  moreover  be  always  well  to 
sospend  the  building  of  the  arches  until  the  season  follow- 
ing that  in  which  the  piers  are  finished,  and  not  to  place  the 
permanent  weight  upon  the  arches  until  the  season  following 
their  completion. 

521.  Pointing.  The  mortar  in  the  joints  near  the  surfaces 
of  walls  exposed  to  the  weather  should  be  of  the  best  hydrau- 
lic lime,  or  cement,  and  as  this  part  of  the  joint  always 
requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  it  is  usually  filled,  or  as 
it  18  termed  paintedy  some  time  after  the  other  work  is  finish- 
ed. The  period  at  which  pointing  should  be  done  is  a  dis- 
puted subject  among  builders^  some  preferring  to  point  while 
the  mortar  in  the  joint  is  still  fresh,  or  ffreeUj  and  others  not 
until  it  has  become  hard.  The  latter  is  the  more  usual  and 
better  plan.  The  mortar  for  pointing  should  be  poor,  that  is, 
have  rather  an  excess  of  sana ;  the  sand  should  be  of  a  fine 
uniform  grain,  and  but  little  water  be  used  in  tempering  the 
inortar.  JBefore  applying  the  pointing,  the  joint  should  be 
well  cleansed  by  scraping  and  brushing  out  the  loose  matter, 
aod  then  be  well  moistened.  The  mortar  is  applied  with  a 
finitable  tool  for  pressing  it  into  the  Joint,  and  its  surface  is 
nibbed  smooth  with  an  iron  tool.  The  practice  among  our 
military  engineers  is  to  use  the  ordinary  tools  for  calking  in 
applying  pointing ;  to  calk  the  joint  with  the  mortar  in  the 
usual  way,  and  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  pointing  until  it  be- 
comes hard.  2h  obtain  pointing  that  zoiU  vnthata^nd  the 
ticissitudes  ofov/r  cLvnuute  is  not  the  least  of  ths  difficulties 
of  the  builder^s  art.  The  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
8tone  either  causes  the  pointing  to  crack,  or  else  to  separate 
from  the  stone,  and  the  surface  water  penetrating  itito  the 
cracks  thus  made,  when  acted  upon  by  frost,  throws  out  the 
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ivbich  have  yielded,  or  have  been 
tion  of  water.  It  consUte  in  in- 
o  the  parts  to  be  jillcd,  throngh 
fionry,  by  meaiiE  of  a  strong  sy- 
d  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  83  a)  are 
r  of  cast  iron  ;  the  bore  uniform, 
terminated  with  a  nozle  of  the 
[>D  ia  of  wood,  and  is  driven  down 
ng  the  syringe,  it  is  adjusted  to 
ent  iu  a  aemi-fluid  state  poured 


drilled  tbnnvli  lb. 
Bi  syrlngB  and  plBUni  for  Isiectliu;  Uw  '^"**"t 
iBlo  cta*  «M*  0  godv  th*  mill. 


disk  of  leather  being  introduced 
piston.  The  cement  is  forced  in 
Bton, 

lie  lime  and  fine  sand  has  been 
the  lime  being  gronnd  fresh  from 
slaking,  in  order  that  by  the  in- 
»  place  from  slaking,  it  might  fill 
voids.  The  uee  of  unslak^  lime 
UB  applications  of  this  character ; 
ve  injurious  when  confined.  The 
iijcctions  haa  by  some  engineers 
the  state  of  fluidity  in  which  the 
lee  to  the  bottom  of  the  syringe, 
■»»  uuuD  piv.vu»  »"i.  ^■^....dtion  of  a  homogeneous  maGs. 

527.  Xiffectg  of  Temperature  on  Masonry.  Frost  is  the 
moat  powerful  destuctive  agent  against  which  the  enginoeer 
*"&  to  guard   in  constructione  of  masonry.      During  severe 
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winters  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  country,  it  hae  been  u 
certaiiied,  by  observation,  that  the  froet  will  penetrate  eartl 
in  contact  with  walU  to  deptiis  exceeditiff  tenjiet;  it  there 
fore  becomes  a  matter  of  tne  first  importance  to  nee  ever 
practicable  means  to  drain  thoroughly  all  the  ground  in  coi 
tact  with  masonry,  to  whatever  deptus  the  foundationB  ma 
be  sunk  below  the  surface ;  for  if  this  precaution  be  m 
taken,  accidents  of  the  most  serious  nature  may  happen  to  tli 
foundations  from  the  action  of  the  frosL  If  water  collects  i 
any  quantity  in  the  earth  around  the  foundations,  it  may  l 
necessary  to  make  email  covered  drains  under  them  to  coi 
vey  it  off,  and  to  place  a  stratum  of  loose  stone  between  tb 
sides  of  the  foundations  and  the  surrounding  earth  to  ^ve : 
a  free  downward  passage. 

It  may  be  laid  down  aa  a  majiim  in  building,  that  marU 
which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  frmt  before  it  has  set,  wi 
he  so  much  damaged  as  to  impair  entwely  its  propertii 
This  fact  places  in  a  stronger  light  what  has  already  been  i 
marked,  on  the  necessity  of  laying  the  foundations  and  tJ 
structure  resting  on  them  in  hydraulic  mortar,  to  a  height 
at  least  three  feet  above  the  ground ;  for,  although  the  mort 
of  the  foundations  might  be  protected  from  the  action  of  tl 
frost  by  the  earth  around  tliem,  the  parts  immediately  abo 
would  be  exposed  to  it,  and  as  those  parts  attract  the  mo 
ture  from  the  ground,  tlie  mortar,  if  of  common  lime,  won 
not  set  in  time  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  frosts  of  winter. 
In  heavj'  walls  the  mortar  in  the  interior  will  usually  be  i 
cured  from  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  masonry  of  this  chi 
acter  might  be  carried  on  until  freezing  weather  comraeno 
bnt  still  in  all  important  worltB  it  will  be  by  far  tlie  sal 
course  to  suspend  the  construction  of  masonry  several  wet 
before  the  ordinary  period  of  frost. 

During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  mortar  is  ininred  bj 
too  rapid  drying.  To  prevent  this  the  stone,  or  hnck,  sKm 
he  thoroughly  vioisteiied  before  being  laid :  and  qfteraaf 
if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  the  masonry  should  he  kept  vet  ut 
the  miortar  gives  indications  of  setting.  The  top  course  ahoi 
always  be  well  moistened  by  the  workmen  on  quitting  lb 
work  for  any  short  period  duj-ing  very  warm  weather. 

The  efFeets  produced  by  a  high  or  low  temperature  on  n: 
tar  in  a  green  state  are  similar.  In  the  one  case  the  freez 
of  the  water  prevents  a  union  between  the  particles  of 
lime  and  sand ;  and  in  the  other  the  same  arises  fiom 
water  being  rapidly  evaporated.  In  both  cases  the  moi 
when  it  has  set  is  weak  and  pulverulent 
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528.  Frahino  is  the  art  of  Biransiug  beame  of  solid  mats- 
lsIb  for  the  various  purposes  to  woich  they  are  applied  in 
tmctnres.  A  frame  is  any  arrangement  of  beams  made  for 
istaininff  BtrainB. 

52S.  That  branch  of  framing  which  relates  to  the  combina- 
one  of  beams  of  timber  is  denominated  Carpentry. 

530.  Timber  and  iron  are  the  only  matenals  in  common 
Be  for  frames,  as  they  are  equally  suitable  to  resist  the  vari- 
iiB  strains  to  be  met  with  in  stniutures.  Iron,  independently 
f  offering  greater  resistance  to  strains  than  timber,  poesessea 
le  farther  advantage  of  being  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
lost  suitable  forms  for  strength  without  iujurr  to  the  mate- 
tX. ;  while  timber,  if  wrought  into  the  best  forms  for  the 
bject  in  view,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  greatly  injured  in 
Jength. 

SSL  The  object  to  be  attained  in  framing  is  to  give,  by  a 
litable  combination  of  beams,  the  requisite  degree  of  strength 
nd  stifFness  demanded  by  the  character  of  the  structure, 
nited  with  a  lightness  and  an  economy  of  material  of  which 
a  arrangement  of  a  massive  kind  is  not  susceptible.  To 
ttain  this  end,  the  beams  of  the  frame  must  be  of  such  forms, 
nd  be  so  combined  that  they  shall  not  only  offer  the  greatest 
distance  to  the  efForts  they  may  have  to  sustain,  but  shall 
ot  change  tlieir  relative  positions  from  the  effect  of  these 
forts. 

532.  The  forms  of  the  beams  will  depend  upon  the  kind 
I  material  used,  and  the  nature  of  the  strain  to  which  it 
lay  be  subjected,  whether  of  tension,  compression,  or  a  crora 
rain. 

533.  The  general  shape  given  to  the  frame,  and  the  com- 
[nations  of  the  beams  for  this  purpose,  will  depend  upon 
le  object  of  the  frame  and  the  directions  in  which  the  efforts 
!t  upon  it. 

In  frames  of  timber,  for  example,  the  cross  sections  of  each 
sam  are  generally  uniform  throughont,  these  sections  l)eing 
ther  circular,  or  rectangular,  as  these  are  the  only  simple 
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forma  which  a  beam  can  receive  without  iiijmy  to  its  stren^ 
In  fi-ames  of  cast-iron,  each  beam  may  be  cast  into  the  mot 
suitable  form  for  thestrengtb  required,  considering  the  ecom 
my  of  the  material. 

534.  In  combining  the  beams,  whatever  may  be  the  gei 
eral  shape  of  the  frame,  the  parts  which  compose  it  mnet,  i 
far  aa  practicable,  present  tnangular  figures,  each  side  of  tl 
triangles  being  formed  of  a  single  beam  ;  the  connection  c 
the  beams  at  the  angular  points,  termed  the  joiritg,  being  e 
arranged  that  no  yielding  can  take  place.  In  all  combini 
tions,  therefore,  in  which  the  principal  beams  form  poljK^ 
figures,  secondary  beams  must  be  added,  either  in  the  airo 
tions  of  the  diagonals  of  the  polygon,  or  so  as  to  connect  eac 
pair  of  beams  forming  an  angle  of  the  polygon,  for  the  pu 
pose  of  preventing  any  change  of  form  of  the  figure,  and  ( 
giving  tne  frame  the  requisite  stiffness.  These  seeondai 
pieces  receive  the  general  appellation  of  braces.  When  th( 
sustain  a  strain  of  compression  thej  are  termed  airuta  ;  whf 
one  of  extension,  ties. 

585.  As  one  of  the  objects  of  a  frame  is  to  transmit  tl 
strain  it  directly  receives  to  firm  points  of  support,  the  bean 
of  which  it  is  formed  should  be  so  combined  that  tliis  mi 
be  done  in  the  way  which  shall  have  the  least  tendency 
change  the  shape  of  the  frame  and  to  fracture  tlie  beama 

536.  The  points  of  support  of  a  frame  may  be  eitl' 
above  or  below  it.  In  the  fonner  case,  the  frame  will  co 
sist  of  a  suspended  system,  in  which  the  polygon  will  assnn 
a  pcsition  of  stable  equilibrium,  its  sides  beiug  subjected  to 
strain  of  extension.  In  the  latter  case  the  frame,  if  of 
polygonal  form,  must  satisfy  the  essential  conditions  alreat 
enumerated,  in  order  that  its  state  of  equilibrium  shaU  1 
stable. 

537.  The  object  of  the  strueture  will  necessarily  deci( 
the  general  shape  of  the  frame,  as  well  as  the  direction' 
the  stmns  to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  An  examinatio 
therefore,  of  the  frames  adapted  to  some  of  the  more  nsu 
structures  will  be  the  best  course  for  illustrating  both  tl 
preceding  general  principles  and  the  more  ordinary  combin 
tions  of  the  beams  and  joints. 

538.  Frames  ftir  Cross  Strains.  The  parts  of  a  frati 
which  receive  a  cross  strain  may  be  horizontal,  as  tlie  beair 
or  JoiMs  of  a  floor ;  or  inclined,  as  the  beams,  or  rafU 
which  form  the  inclined  »*  vjs  of  the  frame  of  a  roof,  Tl 
pressure  producing  the  crews  strain  may  either  be  uniform 
distributed  over  uie  beams,  as  in  the  cases  just  cited,  or 
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mnj  act  onl;  at  one  point,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wejght  laiti 
]pon  the  beam. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  extremities  of  the  beam  should  be 
irmiy  fixed  against  immovable  points  of  support  ;  the  longer 
lide  of  the  rectangnlar  section  of  the  beam  should  bo  par- 
kllel  to  the  direction  of  the  strain,  as  this  is  the  best  poeitioc 
:or  strength. 

If  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support,  or  the  iear- 
■ng,  be  not  great,  the  framing  may  consist  simply  of  a  row 
>f  parallel  beams  of  such  dimensioos,  and  placed  so  far  asun 
ler  as  the  strain  borne  may  reqnire.     ^Vnen  the  beams  are 
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larrow,  or  the  depth  of  the  rectangle  considerably  greatei 
han  the  breadth  (Fig.  84),  short  struts  of  battens  may  he 
)laced  at  intervals  between  each  pair  of  beams,  in  a  diagonal 
lirection,  uniting  the  bottom  of  tne  one  with  the  top  of  the 
ither,  topreveut  the  beams  from  twisting,  or  yielding  late- 
ally.  This  also  increases  the  stiffnees  of  the  structure  by 
lietributing  the  strains. 

538.  When  the  bearing  and  strain  are  so  great  that  a  sin- 
;le  beam  will  not  present  saSicient  strength  and  stifFness,  a 
:ombination  of  beams,  termed  a  huilt  beam,  which  may  be 
ulid,  consisting  of  several  layers  of  timber  laid  in  juxtapo- 
Jtion,  and  firmly  connected  together  by  iron  bolts  and  straps 
-or  open,  being  formed  of  two  beams,  with  an  interval  be- 
ween  them,  so  connected  by  cross  and  diagonal  pieces,  that 
1  strain  npon  either  the  upper  or  lower  beam  will  be  trang- 
nitted  to  tne  other,  and  the  whole  system  act  under  the  effect 
<i  the  strain  like  a  solid  beam. 

MO.  Solid  built  Beams.  In  framing  solid  built  beams, 
he  pieces  in  each  course  (Fig.  85)  are  laid  abutting  end  to 


nd  with  a  square  joint  between  them,  the  com'ses  breaking 
oints  to  form  a  strong  bond  between  them.  The  courses 
re  firmly  connected  either  by  iron  bolts,  formed  with  a 
ciew  and  nnt  at  one  end  to  bring  the  coorseB  into  close  coo- 
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tact,  or  else  by  iron  bands  drivea  on  tight,  or  by  iron  stiimpB 
(Fig.  86)  Bnitably  arraDged  with  screw  ends  and  nuts  for  tne 
same  purpose. 


Fig.  8tt— R«pr(i«eDta  mn  iron  iCirnip  or 


When  the  Btrain  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  coursec 
would  be  liable  to  work  loose  and  slide  along  their  joints,  th« 
beams  of  the  different  courses  may  be  made  with  snallow  in- 
dentations (Fige.  87,  88),  accurately  fitting  into  each  other ; 


or  shallow  rectangular  notches  (Fig.  89)  may  be  cut  across 
ea<^  beam,  being  so  placed  as  to  receive  blocks,  or  ieys  oi 


hard  wood.    The  keys  are  sometimes  made  of  two  wedge- 

J 
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shaped  pieces  (Fig.  90),  for  the  purpose  of  causing  them  to 
fit  the  notches  more  closely,  and  to  admit  of  bemg  driven 
tight  npon  any  shrinkage  of  the  woody  fibre. 

The  joints  between  the  courses  may  be  left  slightly  open 
without  impairing  in  an  appreciable  degree  the  strength  ol 
the  combination.    This  is  a  good  method  m  beams  exposed  < 


I 
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moistore,  as  it  allows  of  evaporation  from  the  free  eirculatioa 
of  the  air  through  the  joints.  Felt,  or  stout  paper  saturated 
with  mineral  tar,  has  been  recommended  to  secure  the  joints 
from  the  action  of  moisture.  The  prepared  material  is  so 
placed  as  to  occupy  the  entire  surface  of  the  joint,  and  the 
whole  is  well  screwed  together. 

54L  Joints.  A  joint  is  the  surface  between  two  pieces 
which  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  which  are  connected 
together.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  joints  will  depend 
npon  the  relative  position  of  the  beams  joined,  and  the  object 
01  the  joint. 

In  all  arran^ments  of  joints,  the  axes  of  the  beams  con- 
nected should  he  in  the  same  plane  in  which  the  strain  upon 
the  frame  acts ;  and  die  combination  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  parts  will  accurately  fit  when  the  frame  is  put  to- 
gether, and  that  any  portion  may  be  displaced  without  dis- 
connecting the  rest.  The  simplest  forms  most  suitable  to  the 
object  in  view  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the  best. 

In  adjusting  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  an  allowance  should 
be  made  for  anv  settling  in  the  fi*ame  which  may  arise  either 
from  the  shrinking  of  the  timber  in  seasoning  while  in  the 
frame,  or  from  the  fibres  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  strain. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  sufiicient  play  in  the  joints  when  the 
frame  is  first  set  up,  to  admit  of  the  parts  coming  into  per- 
fect contact  when  the  frame  has  attamed  its  final  settlm^;. 
Joints  formed  of  plane  surfaces  present  more  difliculty  in 
this  respect  than  curved  joints,  as  the  bearing  surfaces  in  the 
latter  case  will  remain  in  contact  should  any  slight  change 
take  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  beams  from  settling; 
whereas  in  the  former  a  slight  settling  might  cause  the  strains 
to  be  thrown  upon  a  corner,  or  edge  of  the  joint,  by  which 
the  bearing  surfaces  might  be  crushed,  and  the  parts  of  the 
fnunework  wrenched  asunder  from  the  leverage  which  such 
a  circumstance  might  occasion. 

The  surface  of  a  joint  subjected  to  pressure  should  be  as 
great  as  practicable,  to  secure  the  parts  m  contact  from  being 
crushed  by  the  strain ;  and  the  surface  should  be  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  strain  to  prevent  sliding. 

A  thin  plate  of  iron,  or  lead,  may  be  inserted  between  the 
surfaces  of  joints  where,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  strain, 
one  of  them  is  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  end  of  one  beam  resting  upon  the  face  of  another. 

542.  Folding  wedges,  and  pins,  or  tree^nailsy  of  hard  wood, 
Me  used  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  joints  firmlpr  to  their  ]»ear- 
logs,  and  retain  the  parts  of  the  frame  in  their  places.    The 
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wedges  are  inserted  into  square  holes,  and  the  pins  into  anger 
holes  made  through  the  parts  connected.  As  the  object  of 
these  accessories  is  simply  to  bring  the  parts  connected  into 
close  contact,  they  should  be  caremlly  driven,  in  order  not  to 
cause  a  strain  that  might  crush  the  fibres. 

To  secure  joints  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain,  bolts,  strapa, 
and  hoops  of  wrought  iron  are  used.  These  should  be  placid 
in  tlie  best  direction  to  counteract  the  strain  and  prevent  the 
parts  from  separating ;  and  wherever  the  bolts  are  requisite 
they  should  be  insert^  at  those  points  which  will  least  weaken 
the  joint. 

543.  Joints  of  Beams  united  end  to  end.  When  the  axes 
of  the  beams  are  in  the  same  right  line,  the  form  of  the  joint 
will  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  strain.  If  the  strain  is 
one  of  compression,  the  ends  of  the  beams  mav  be  united  by 
a  square  joint  perpendicular  to  their  axes,  the  joint  being 
secured  (Fig.  91)  by  four  short  pieces  so  placed  as  to  embrace 
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Fig.  M— Bflpcesenti  the  mumer  in  which  the  aid  joint  of  two  beams  a  and  b  Is  flabed  «r 

aecnred  by  side  pieces  c  and  d  bolted  to  them. 

the  ends  of  the  beams,  and  being  fastened  to  the  beams  and 
to  each  other  by  bolts.  This  arrangement,  termed  jishing  a 
ieam^  is  used  only  for  rough  work.  It  may  also  be  used 
when  the  strain  is  one  of  ejctension ;  in  which  case  the  short 
pieces  (Fig.  92)  may  be  notched  upon  tlie  beams,  or  else  key» 
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Fig.  M— BcinnBntB  a  flshad  joint  in  which  the  ride  pieces  c  and  <{  are  either  let  brto  tk0 

beams  or  secnred  by  keys  e,  e. 


of  hard  wood,  inserted  into  shallow  notches  made  in  the  beams 
and  short  pieces,  may  be  employed  to  give  additional  security 
to  the  joint. 

A  joint  termed  a  scarf  msiy  be  used  for  either  of  the  fore- 
going purposes.    Tliis  joint  may  be  formed  either  by  halving 


le  beams  on  each  other  near  their  ends  (Fig.  93),  and  se- 
aring the  joints  by  bolts,  or  straps ;  or  else  by  so  arranging 
le  ends  of  the  two  beams  that  each  shall  fit  into  shallow 
■[angular  notches  cut  into  the  other,  the  joint  being  secured 
y  iron  hoops.  This  last  method  is  employed  ftr  roimd 
raber. 

544.  When  beams  united  at  their  ends  are  subjected  to 
cross  strain,  a  scarf  joint  ia  generally  need,  the  nnder 
art  of  the  joint  being  secured  by  an  iron  plate  confined 
)  the  beams  by  bolts.  The  scarf  for  this  pnrpoee  may 
e  formed  simply  by  halving  the  beams  near  their  ends ; 
ut  a  more  nsual  and  better   form  (Fig.  94)  is   to  make 


in^ 


■t  c  oanODfld  to  On  bvuiu  by  Inm  hoops  d.  d  wid  k^  8,  c 

be  portion  of  tlie  joint  at  the  top  snrface  of  the  beams  per- 
endacular  to  their  axes,  and  about  one  third  of  their  depth  ; 
be  bottom  portion  being  oblique  to  the  axis,  as  well  as  the 
lortion  joining  these  two. 
When  the  l^ams  are  snbjected  to  a  cross  strain  and  to  one 
f  extension  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  the  foi-m  of  the 
carf  must  be  suitably  arranged  to  resist  each  of  these  strains. 
"he  one  shown  in  Iig.  95  is  a  suitable  and  usual  form  for 


bTbolli.    Tbr  foldlnc  indfakn 
tfieirm--- — 


liese  objects.  A  folding  wedge  key  of  hard  wood  is  in- 
erted  into  a  space  left  between  the  parts  of  the  joint  which 
atch  when  the  beams  are  drawn  apart.  The  key  serves  to 
ring  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  to  their  bearings,  and  to  form 
n  abutting  sorface  to  resist  the  strain  of  extension.    In  this 
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form  of  scarf  the  surface  of  the  joint  which  abjts  against 
the  key  will  be  compressed ;  the  portions  of  the  beams  jnet 
above  and  below  the  key  will  be  subjected  to  extension. 
These  parts  should  present  the  same  amount  of  resistance,  or 
have  an  equality  of  cross  section.  The  length  of  the  scarf 
should  be  regulated  by  the  resistance  with  which  the  timber 
employed  resists  detrusion  compared  with  its  resistance  to 
compression  and  extension. 

545.  When  the  axes  of  beams  form  an  angle  between 
them,  they  may  be  connected  at  their  ends  either  by  halving 
them  on  each  other,  or  by  cutting  a  mortise  in  the  centre 
of  one  beam  at  the  end,  and  shaping  the  end  of  the  other  to 
fit  into  it    See  Fig.  97. 

546.  Joints  for  conneotlng  the  end  of  one  beam  with 
the  fkoe  of  another.  The  joints  used  for  this  pnrpose 
are  termed  mortise  ynd  tenon  joints.  Their  form  will 
depend   upon  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  beams. 
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F^.   M— BepreaentB  a  mortfan  and 
foint  when  the  axes  of  the  beaoManptf* 
pendlcnlar  to  eadi  other. 

a,  tenon  on  the  beam  A. 

by  mortlae  In  the  beam  B. 

<H  pin  to  hold  the  parts  together. 
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When  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each  otlier,  the  mor- 
tise (Fig.  96)  is  cut  into  the  face  of  tiie  beam,  and  the  end 
of  the  other  beam  is  shaped  into  a  tenon  to  fit  the  mortise. 


Fi^.  97— BepxmentB  a  mortlK  and  teDon 
joint  when  the  axes  of  the  beams  are 
obliqne  to  each  other.  A  notch  wfaoss 
nufnoeB  ab  and  be  are  at  riirht  an^es  to 
cat  into  the  beam  B,  and  a  shalloir  moctlas 
tf  is  cot  below  the  snrfaco  Ac.    The  end  of 

-  the  beam  A  Is  arranged  to  lit  tile  notdi  and 
moitise  in  B.  The  i<rfnt  is  aeGni«d  \g  a 
bolt. 


When  the  axes  of  the  beams  are  oblique  to  each  odier,  a 
triangular  notch  (Fig.  97)  is  usually  cut  into  the  face  of 
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mc  besm,  the  sides  of  the  notch  being  perpendicnlai-  to 
■ath  other,  and  a  shallow  mortise  is  cut  into  the  lower 
Ill-face  of  the  notch ;  the  end  of  the  other  beam  ia  siiitablj 
haped  to  fit  the  notch  and  mortise. 

The  direction  of  the  strain  and  the  effect  it  may  produce 
ipon  the  joint  must  in  all  caaee  regulate  its  form.  In  some 
:ases  the  circular  joint  may  be  more  suitable  than  those 
orma  which  are  plane  surfaces;  in  others  a  double  tenon 
nay  be  better  than  the  simple  joiot. 

&47.  Tie  Joints.  These  joints  are  used  to  connect  beams 
rhich  cross,  or  lie  on  each  other.  The  simplest  and  strong- 
»t  form  of  tie  joint  consists  in  cutting  a  notch  in  one  or  both 
if  the  beams  to  connect  thera  securely.  But  when  the  beama 
b  not  cross,  but  the  end  of  one  rests  upon  the  other,  a  notch 
if  a  trapezoidal  form  (Fig.  98)  may  be  cut  in  the  lower  beam 


Tit-  9B— BflpnaoBti  u  otdliury  dore-tKlt  Joint  lecnzvd  by 


^7  Tit-W-Si 
\      apiiiU 


0  receive  the  end  of  the  upper,  which  is  suitably  Bhaped  to 
it  the  notch.  This,  from  its  shape,  is  termed  a  dove-tail 
'oint.  It  is  of  frequent  use  in  joinery,  but  is  not  suitable 
or  heavy  frames  where  the  joints  are  subjected  to  consider- 
ble  strains,  as  it  soon  becomes  loose  from  the  shrinking  of 
be  timber. 
548,  Open  1)11111  Beams.  In  framing  open  built  beams, 
he  principal  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  form  such  a  con- 
lection  between  the  upper  and  lower  solid  beams,  that  they 
ball  be  strained  nniformly  by  the  action  of  a  strain  at  any 
point  between  the  bearings.  Tliis  may  be  effected  in  various 
'ays,  (Fig.  99.)     The  upper  and  lower  beams  may  consist 


ither  of  single  besma  or  of  solid  built  beams;  these  are  con 
ected  at  regular  intervals  by  pieces  at  right  angles  to  them, 
etween  which  diagonal  pieces  are  placed.     By  liiis  arrange- 
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ment  the  relative  position  of  all  the  parts  of  the  frame  will 
be  preserved,  and  the  strain  at  any  point  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  intermediate  points. 

549.  Framing  for  intermediate  Supports.  Beams  of 
ordinary  dimensions  may  be  used  for  wide  bearings  when 
intermediate  supports  can  be  procured  between  the  extreme 
points. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  method  of  effecting  this  is 
to  place  upright  beams,  termed  props^  or  shores,  at  suitable 
intervals  under  the  supported  beam. 

When  the  props  would  interfere  with  some  other  arrange- 
ment, and  points  of  support  can  be  procured  at  the  extremi- 
ties below  those  on  whicn  the  beam  rests,  inclined  struts  (Fig. 
100)  may  be  used.  The  struts  must  have  a  suitably  formed 
step  at  the  foot,  and  be  connected  at  top  with  the  beam  by  a 
suitable  joint. 

In  some  cases  ihe  bearing  may  be  diminished  by  placing 


Fiff.  l(X^Bapraa«Bts  »  botlaontal  baui  0 
ported  nflar  the  BBiddla  IqriBidiiMd  itaniti  A,  A. 


on  the  points  of  support  short  pieces,  termed  <x>r&eZ»(Fig.  101), 
and  supporting  these  near  their  ends  by  struts. 


Vfff.  101— BepRKBti  ft 
hodBontal  hMm  e  mp- 
ported  by  terticsl 
ptMU  a.  a,  with  oocbel 
places  d^d  and  iodiaed 
strnte  e,  « to  dlmisiih 
thebeailBg. 


In  Other  cases  a  portion  of  the  beam,  at  the  middle,  may 
be  strengthened  by  placing  under  it  a  short  beam,  called  a 


noriaontftl     btam 

s 

«» 

■trengthcMd     hf 

s 

■tniiSnff  beam  /•*■ 

incUned  strati  «^  a 

straining  beam  (Pig.  102),  against  the  ends  of  which  the 

struts  abut. 


Whenever  the  bearing  may  require  it  tlie  two  preceding 
Tangementa  (Fig.  103)  may  be  used  in  connection. 


In  all  combinations  with  struts,  a  lateral  thrust  will  be 
rown  on  the  point  of  support  where  the  foot  of  the  strut 
sts.  This  strain  must  be  provided  for  in  proportioning  the 
pports. 

550.  When  intermediate  supports  can  be  procured  only 
lOve  the  beam,  an  arrangement  must  be  made  which  shall 
iBwer  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  beam  at  its  interme- 
ate  points  by  suspension.  The  combination  will  depend 
)on  tne  nnmber  of  intermediate  points  required. 
^Vhen  the  beam  reqnires  to  be  supported  only  at  the  mid- 
e.  it  may  be  done  as  shown  in  Fig,  lOi,  If  the  suspending 
ece  be  of  iron,  it  must  be  arranged  at  one  end  with  a  screw 
id  nut.  When  the  support  is  of  timber,  a  single  beam, 
lied  a  Jcingj>08t,  (Fig,  104,)  may  be  used,  against  the  head 


Fig,  ]04— BepmniMB 


■  which  the  two  inclined  pieces  may  abiit ;  the  foot  of  the 
wt  is  connected  with  the  beam  by  a  bolt,  an  iron  stirrup,  or 
Buitable  joint  Instead  of  the  ordinary  king  post,  two 
iams  may  be  nsed ;  these  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other 
id  bolted  together,  embracing  between  them  the  supported 
auD  and  the  heads  of  the  inclined  beams  wliich  fit  into  shal- 
w  notches  cut  into  the  supporting  beams.  Pieces  arranged 
18 
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in  thiB  manner  for  suspeDding  portione  of  a  frame  receive  die 
name  of  euapenaionjneceg,  or  bridle  ;piecee. 

When  two  intermediate  points  of  sapport  are  required,  they 
may  be  obtained  as  Ehown  in  Fig.  105.      The  Buepensiuu 


pieces  in  this  case  TaB.j  be  either  poets,  termed  (rueen  podt, 
arran^d  like  a  king  poet,  iron  rods,  or  bridle  pieecB.  Thii 
(combination  may  be  used  for  veir  wide  bearings,  (Fig.  106,) 
Viy  Bnitably  increaeing  the  number  of  inclined  piecee  sua 
straining  beam. 


5M.  ExperimentB  on  the  Strength  of  Framefl.  Expeii- 
II  ental  resparches  on  this  point  have  been  moetly  restricted 
lo  those  made  with  models  on  a  comparatively  email  Bcale, 
<ming  to  the  expense  and  difticnlty  attendant  upon  experi- 
ments on  frames  having  the  form  and  dimensions  of  tJioee 
employed  in  ordinary  stnictnrea. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
are  those  made  by  order  of  the  French  government  at  Lori- 
ent,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Riebell,  the  snperin  tending 
engineer  of  the  port,  and  pnblished  in  the  Annalet  Man- 
timfs  et  Cohniales,  Feb,  and  Nov.,  1837. 

Tlie  experiments  were  made  by  first  setting  op  the  frame 
to  be  tried,  and,  after  it  had  settled  under  £e  action  cS.  in 
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1  WBight,  BnependiDg  from  the  back  of  it,  by  ropes  placed 
eqaal  intervals  apart,  eqaal  weights  to  represeot  a  load 
formly  distributea  over  tne  back  of  the  frame. 
?he  reeulte  contained  in  the  following  table  are  from  ex- 
iments  on  a  truss  (Fig.  107)  for  the  roof  of  a  ship  shed. 
i  truBB  consisted  of  two  rafters  and  a  tie  beam,  with  siis- 


moa  pieces  in  pairs,  and  diagonal  iron  bolts,  which  were 
led  bf^caose  it  was  necessary  to  scarf  the  tie  beam.  The 
n  of  the  trass  was  65^  feet ;    the  rafters  had  a  elope  of  1 

rndicular  to  4  base.  The  thickness  of  the  beams,  meas- 
horizontally,  was  abont  2i  inches,  their  depth  abont  18 
bes.  The  amonnt  of  the  settliog  at  each  rope  was  ascer- 
led  by  fixed  gtudnated  vertical  rods,  the  measures  being 
en  below  a  horizontal  line  marked  0. 
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he  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made 
irames  of  the  iianal  forma  of  straight  and  cnrved  timber 
roof  tmssea.  The  curved  pieces  were  made  of  two  thick- 
ies,  each  3^  inches.  The  numbers  in  the  fifth  colmnn 
!  the  ratios  between  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  that  of 
weight  borne  by  which  tlie  elasticity  was  not  impaired. 
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Fic.  lit— Biipiwittdiireodsiiindi  Afurmed  of  ■  aoUd  built  beam  of  Uum 
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152.  Wooden  arches  may  also  be  formed  by  fastening  to- 
her  several  conrees  of  boards,  giving  the  frame  a  polygi-- 
form,  (Fig.  114,)  corresponding  to  the  desired  cnrvatiirc, 
1  then  shaping  the  onter  and  inner  edges  of  the  arch  to  the 
^WT  curve.    Each  course  is  formea  of  boards  cut  into 
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tig.  114— Bepreieate  an  elerstlQa  A  of  a 
wooden  arch  formed  of  ahoct  t&bou  *,  b 
which  abut  end  to  end  and  break:  jatoiL 

B  repreaentB  a  penpecdTe  Tlew  of  this  ooB- 
blnation,  showing  the  mmniMr  in  vhiok 
the  puts  ate  kejed  together. 


sharp  lengths,  depending  on  the  curvature  required ;  these 
pieces  abut  end  to  end,  the  joints  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii  of  curvature,  and  the  pieces  composing  the  different 
courses  break  joints  with  each  other.  The  courses  may  be 
connected  either  bv  jibs  and  keys  of  hard  wood,  or  by  iron 
bolts.  This  method  is  very  suitable  for  all  light  framework 
where  the  pressure  borne  is  not  great. 

Wooden  arches  are  chiefly  used  for  bridges  and  roofs. 
They  serve  as  intermediate  points  of  support  Jror  the  framing 
on  which  the  roadway  rests  in  the  one  case,  and  the  rooi 
covering  in  the  other.  In  bridges  the  roadway  may  lie  either 
above  me  arch,  or  below  it ;  m  either  case  vertical  noets, 
iron  rods,  or  bridles  connect  the  horizontal  beams  witn  the 
arch. 

553.  The  greatest  strain  in  wooden  arches  takes  place 
near  the  sprmging  line ;  this  part  should,  therefore,  when 
practicable,  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  that  it  would  directly 
receive  from  the  beams  above  it  by  inclined  struts,  so  arranged 
as  to  throw  this  pressure  upon  the  lateral  supports  of  the 
arch. 

The  pieces  which  compose  a  wooden  arch  may  be  bent  into 
any  curve.  The  one,  however,  usually  adopted  is  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  as  the  most  simple  for  the  mechanical  construction  ^f 
the  framing,  and  presenting  all  desirable  strength. 
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554.  jl  bridge  Ib  a  structure  for  supporting  a  roadway  over 

body  or  stream  of  water,  or  over  a  depreeeion  in  the  earth. 

If  the  Btmcture  is  over  a  depreSBion  in  which  tliere  ib 
suallv  no  water,  it  is  called  a  viaduct. 

If  iha  etnicture  supports  a  water-way,  it  is  called  an  ague- 
'net,  and  if  the  aqueduct  is  over  a  river,  it  is  sometimea 
ailed  an  aqueduct^ridge. 

Bridges  may  be  classed  according  to  their  mechanical 
eatiires ;  in  wnich  case  we  have — 

1.  Arches. 

2.  TruBsed  bridges. 
8.  Tubnlar  brinies. 

4.  Suspension  bridges. 

They  may  also  be  classed  according  to  the  materials  which 
ompose  them ;  as  Stone,  Wood,  and  Iron. 

The  former  is  more  convenient  for  the  purpoeeB  of  aiialy- 
i,  but  the  latter  will  be  used  in  this  work. 


STOSB  BBIDOEB, 

&55.  A  stone  bridge  consists  of  a  roadway  which  rests  upon 
ne  or  more  arches,  usually  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  abut- 
lents  and  piers  of  tJie  arches  being  of  siifEcient  height  and 
Tength  to  secure  them  and  the  i-oadway  from  the  effects  oi 
Q  extraordinary  rise  in  the  water-course. 
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556.  The  general  location  of  a  bridge  will  depend  upon 
the  approaches,  and  the  particular  locality  may  be  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  banks,  the  soil  or  subsoil,  and  the 
bends  in  the  stream.  High  embankments  and  deep  excava- 
tions will  naturally  be  avoided,  if  possible.  The  faces  of  the 
piei*s  and  abutments  should  be  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  the 
thread  of  the  stream. 

557.  Survey.  With  whatever  considerations  the  locality 
may  have  been  selected,  a  careful  survey  must  be  made  not 
only  of  it,  but  also  of  the  water-course  and  its  environs  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  point  which  the  bridge 
will  occupv,  to  enable  the  engineer  to  judge  of  the  probable 
effects  which  the  bridge,  when  erected,  may  have  upon  the 
natural  regimen  of  the  water-course. 

The  object  of  the  survey  will  be  to  ascertain  thoroughly 
the  natural  features  of  the  surface,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil 
of  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  water-course,  and  the  character 
of  the  water-course  at  its  different  phases  of  high  and  low 
water,  and  of  freshets.  This  information  will  6e  embodied 
in  a  topographical  map  ;  in  cross  and  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  water-course  and  the  substrata  of  its  bed  and  banks,  as 
ascertained  bv  soundings  and  borings ;  and  in  a  descriptive 
memoir  which,  besides  the  usual  state  of  the  water-course, 
should  exhibit  an  account  of  its  changes,  occasioned  either 
by  permanent  or  by  accidental  causes,  as  from  the  effects  of 
exti-aordinary  freshets,  or  from  the  construction  of  bridges, 
dams,  and  other  aitificial  changes  either  in  the  bed  or  banks. 

558.  Water-"way.  When  the  natural  water-way  of  a  river 
is  obstructed  by  any  artificial  means,  the  contraction,  if  con- 
siderable, will  cause  the  water,  above  the  point  where  the 
obstruction  is  placed,  to  rise  higher  than  tne  level  of  that 
below  it,  and  produce  a  fall,  with  an  increased  velocity 
due  to  it,  in  the  current  between  the  two  levels.  These 
causes,  during  heavy  freshets,  may  be  productive  of  serious 
injuiy  to  agriculture,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  banks  of 
the  water-course ; — may  endanger  if  not  entirely  suspend 
navigation,  during  the  seasons  or  fresliets  ; — and  expose  any 
structure  which,  like  a  bridge,  forms  the  obstruction,  to  ruin, 
from  the  increased  action  of  the  current  upon  the  soil  around 
its  foundations.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  water-way  is 
enlarged  at  the  point  where  the  structure  is  placed,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  these  consequences,  the  velocitv  of  the 
current,  auring  the  ordinary  stages  of  tiie  water,  will  be  de- 
creased, and  this  will  occasion  deposits  to  be  formed  at  the 
point,  which,  by  gradually  filling  up  the  bed,  might,  on  a 
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odden  lise  of  the  water,  prove  a  more  serioua  obstruction 
hau  the  Btmctore  itself ;  particularly  if  the  main  body  of  the 
rater  should  happen  to  be  diverted  by  the  deposit  from  its 
rdinary  channels,  and  form  new  ones  of  greater  depth 
round  the  foundations  of  the  structure. 

The  water-way  left  by  the  structure  should,  for  the  reasons 
bove,  be  so  regulated  that  no  considerable  change  shall  be 
ecasioned  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  it  during  the 
lost  unfavorable  stages  of  the  water, 

558.  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  most  suitable 
elocity  for  the  current  through  the  contracted  water-way 
inned  by  the  structure,  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  its 
ffectB  upon  the  soil  of  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  natural  water- 
^y  should  be  carefully  noted  at  those  seasons  when  the  water 
1  highest ;  selecting,  in  preference,  for  these  observations,  those 
ointa  above  and  belov  the  one  which  the  bridge  is  to  occupy, 
■here  the  natural  water-way  is  most  contracted. 

560.  The  velocity  of  the  current  at  any  point  may  be  ascer- 
lined  by  the  simple  process  of  allowing  a  light  ball,  ov float 
i  some  material,  like  white  wax,  or  camphor,  wlioae  specific 
ravity  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  water,  to  lae  carried  along 
y  the  current  of  the  middle  thread  of  the  water-course,  and 
oting  the  time  of  its  passage  between  two  fixed  stations. 

561.  From  the  velocity  at  the  surface,  ascertained  in  this 
■ay,  the  average,  or  rnean  velocity  of  the  water,  which  flows 
irough  the  cross-section  of  any  water-way  between  the  sta- 
ons  where  the  observations  are  taken,  is  nearly  four-tif ths  of 
le  velocity  at  the  surface. 

Having  the  mean  velocity  of  the  natural  water-wav,  that  of 
le  artificial  water-way  will  be  obtained  from  the  following 
[pressioD, 

v=-m  —  V , 


I  which  9  and  v  represent,  respectively,  the  area  and  mean 
jlocity  of  the  artificial  water-way ;  S  and  V,  the  same  data  of 
le  natural  water-way ;  and  m.  a  constant  quantity,  which,  as 
stemiined  from  various  experiments,  may  be  represented  by 
le  mixed  number  1,097. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  increased  velocity  on  the 
id,  there  are  no  experiments  which  directly  apply  to  the 
ises  nsually  met  with.  The  following  table  is  drawn  up  from 
cperiments  made  in  a  confined  channel,  the  bottom  and  sides 
'.  the  channel  being  formed  of  rough  boards : — 
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8tftg«8  of  acciimQ- 
lation  termed 

Velocity    of 
river  in  feet 
per  second. 

Nature  of  the  bottom  which  jnst  bears 
snch  veloeitiea. 

Specific  gravil7 
of  the  msfe»> 
risL 

Ordinary  floods.... 
Uniform  tenor* .... 

J  8.2 

I2.I7 

(1.07 

^0.62 

0.71 

0.351 

0.26 

Angular  9toneK,  the  dse  of  a  hen^a  egg. . 
Rounded  pebbles  one  inch  in  diameter. 

Orarel  of  the  siae  of  garden  beans. 

Gravel  of  the  size  of  peas 

8L2S 

2.614 
S.&I5 
2.545 

Coarse  yellow  aand. .'. 

2.36 

OHrUng 

Sand,  the  grains  the  flise  of  aniseeds. . . 
Brown  potters^  day 

2.545 

DuU 

2L64 

562.  Bays.  As  a  general  rule,  there  ahoald  be  an  odd 
number  of  bays,  whenever  the  width  of  the  water-way  is  too 
great  to  be  spanned  by  a  single  arch.  Local  circumstaiicea 
may  require  a  departure  from  this  rule;  but  when  departed 
from,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  architectural  effect ;  since  no 
secondary  feature  can  occupy  the  central  point  in  any  archi- 
tectural composition  without  impairing  the  beauty  of  the 
structure  to  the  eye ;  and  as  the  arches  are  the  main  featiu^es 
of  a  stone  bridge,  the  central  point  ought  to  be  occupied  by 
one  of  them. 

The  width  of  the  bays  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  current,  tne  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
foundations  rest,  and  the  kind  of  material  that  can  be  obtained 
for  the  masonry. 

For  streams  with  a  gentle  current,  which  are  not  subject  to 
heavy  freshets,  narrow  bays,  or  those  of  a  medium  size  may 
be  adopted,  because,  even  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
natural  water-way  will  not  greatly  affect  the  velocity  under 
the  bridge,  and  the  foundations  therefore  will  not  be  liable  to 
be  undermined.  The  difficulty,  moreover,  of  laying  the  foun- 
dations in  streams  of  thib  character  is  generally  inconsiderable. 
For  streams  with  a  rapid  current,  and  which  are,  moreover, 
subject  to  great  freshets,  wide  bays  will  be  most  suitable,  iu 
order,  by  procuring  a  wide  water-way,  to  diminish  the  danger 
to  the  points  of  support,  in  placing  as  few  in  the  stream  as 
practicable. 

563.  Classlflcatlon  of  Arches.  Arches  are  classed,  ac- 
cording to  their  concave  surface,  as:  cylindrical^  conicdy 
conoidal^  warped^  annvlar^  groined^  cloistered^  and  domes. 

A  right  arch  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  face  ;  and  an  oblique  arch  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  not 
perpendicular  to  the  face. 

A  rampant  arch  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  not  in  a  horLEon* 
tal  plane. 

564.  Surfkoes  of  the  Arch.  The  eoffit  is  the  inner  coo- 
cave  surface. 


The  hack  is  the  external  smface. 

Ibejacs  of  the  arch  is  the  end  surface. 

565l  Iilnes  of  the  Arch.  The  sprvn^inff  line«  are  the  in- 
tersections of  the  soffit  with  the  abutment ;  as  a',  c',  Fig.  121. 
In  Fig.  115,  B  is  the  projection  of  a  springing  line. 

The  span  is  the  cnord  of  the  cui-ve  of  right  section,  as 
DB,  Fig.  115. 


The  axis  of  the  arch  ia  the  line  passing  through  the  centres 
of  the  span. 

The  rise  is  the  TCrsed  sine  of  the  curve  of  right  section,  as 
AC,  Fig.  115. 

The  %ntrados  is  the  intersection  of  the  soffit  with  the  face 
of  the  arch,  as  DCB. 

The  extrados  is  the  intersection  of  the  back  of  the  arch 
with  the  face. 

The  intradoe  may  be  defined  as  the  inner  curve  of  a  verti- 
cal right  section,  and  the  extrados  as  the  outer  one. 

The  erovm  is  the  highest  line  of  the  soffit. 

The  coursinff  Joints  are  those  lines  which  run  lengthwise  of 
the  arch,  and  separate  the  several  courses  of  the  stones. 

The  heading  or  ring  Joints  are  those  lines  which  separate 
the  stones,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
arch. 

566.  ToluDoes  of  the  Arch.  The  blocks  of  stone  which 
form  the  bod;  of  the  arch  are  called  voussoirs. 

The  keyatons  is  the  highest  stone  of  the  arch. 

The  impost  stones  are  the  highest  stones  of  the  abatment, 
and  upon  wliich  the  arch  direcuj  rests. 
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567.  Cylindrioal  Aroh.  This  is  the  most  usual  and 
the  simplest  form  of  arcL  The  soflSt  consists  of  a  portion 
of  a  cylindrical  surface.  When  the  section  of  the  cylin- 
der perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  arch,  termed  a  right 
section^  cuts  from  the  surface  a  semicircle,  the  arch  is  termed 
a  fvU  centre  arch ;  when  the  section  is  an  arc  less  than  a 
semicircle,  it  is  termed  a  segmental  a/rchj  when  the  section 
gives  a  semi-ellipse,  it  is  termed  an  elliptical  arch  ;  when  the 
section  gives  a  curve  resembling  a  semi-ellipse,  formed  of  arcs 
of  circles  tangent  to  each  other,  the  arch  is  termed  an  ovalj 
(Fig.  115,  or  oasket  handU)^  and  is  called  a  curve  of  thtee^ 


Fig.  116— BepzeflentB  the  baU  at  a  pointed 

f onr  oentarea. 
Ob,  half  span. 

m  and  n,  oentrea  of  tiu  half  oarro  <k; 
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Fig.  IIT—Reprowdits  tha  half  of  an  obtoM 

curve  of  four  oenferM. 
a&,  half  q;>an. 
bc^  Eine. 
m  and  n,  centres  of  the  half  oarro  ae; 


five^  severiy  etc.,  centres.  In  order  to  make  the  curve  horizon- 
tal at  the  crown  and  symmetrical  in  reference  to  a  vertical 
line  through  the  centre,  there  must  be  an  odd  number  of  arcs. 
When  the  intrados  is  composed  of  two  arcs  meeting  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve,  it  is  called  a  pointed^  (Fig.  116,) 
or  an  obtuse  or  av^based  arch,  (Fig.  117.) 


068.  Olilkiue  Arches.  If  the  obliquity  of  the  arch  is 
small,  it  may  be  conBtru<,"ted  like  the  right  arch,  but  when  the 
obliquity  is  coneiderable,  or  in  other  words  when  the  angle 
between  the  axis  and  face  is  conBiderably  less  or  greater  than 
90  degrees,  the  pressure  upon  the  vouBsoirs  near  the  end  of  tbu 
springing  lines  would  be  very  oblique  to  the  beds,  and  at  the 
acnte  angles  would  tend  to  force  the  Toussoirs  out  of  place  if 
the  conremg  joints  are  made  parallel  to  the  axis.  To  obviate 
this  defect  the  coursing  joints  are  inclined  to  the  cylindrical 
elements,  as  will  now  be  explained. 

Ad  ideal  mode  of  determining  the  coursing  joints  is  to 
conceive  the  arch  to  be  intersected  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  vertical  planes  parallel  to  the  face,  thus  making  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  corves  like  the  end  ones.  Then  b^^n  at  any 
point,  as  d,  Fig,  118,  and  pass  a  line  along  the  somt  so  as  to 
cot  all  the  former  curves  at  right  angles,  and  we  have  an 
ideal  conrsing  joint  The  line  <2  c,  Fig.  118,repreBentB  such 
a  hne.  Other  similar  cnrvee  are  also  shown.  The  equation 
of  these  when  developed  is  logarithmic.  They  are  all  asymp- 
totes to  the  springing  line.  The  plan  of  these  curves  is  snown 
in  Fig.  119.  A  suitable  number  of  vertical  intersections  may 
be  selected  for  determining  the  rinc-ioints,  portiona  of  which 
only  are  used,  ash  a,  Fig.  118,  and  4',  a',  rig.  119. 


riC.     llS-Elnntloii 


JLttw  AUlng  OTST  tlis  tack. 

ng.  IIS— Plmn  of  ths  obUqoa  unjl 
■bown  In  Fig.  ll^ihowlnKtha^u 
oC  the  coonlEifE  Jcdnt  uid  bnaUv 
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ThiB  mode  of  determining  the  coursing  joints  is  very  ob- 
jectionable in  practice,  because  the  voussoirs  most  constantly 
vary  in  width  as  we  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  as 
the  bed-surfaces  are  warped,  it  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  the  voussoirs  of  proper  shape. 

The  method  of  making  the  coursing  joints  nearly  or  oaite 
parallel  to  each  other,  sometimes  called  the  English  metiiod, 
IS  more  simple,  and  gives  as  good  results  as  me  preceding 
method. 

Flff.lSO. 


Fig.   ISO   Is    tbe 
pbmof  flBoUfalM 

I  ia  the  axii,  a 
c  Qm  qnlBglsg 
UDe.aJfcth«faoe; 
afrsndcAthede- 
velopmeat  of  tha 
Intradoa  of 
oUiqae  sectiOD. 
The    right  wto- 

arc  of  a  drde;  h 
f  and  iffunlar 
faooUd  pit9» 
tions  of  heading 
joiata:  /  n  iatba 
deTelopment  U 
the  joint  k /.  g 
2,  c  8,  etc.,  an 
the  developmeata 
of  coarsins 
ioiBts. 

Fig.    121   Is   th 
ctovatioa  of   sa 
obliqne  ardi,  of 
which  Fig.  190  ii 
the  plan. 

a  </  o  is  the  «(• 
fit. 

a  c' la  the 
ing  Une. 

&  o,  qyhal  ooma- 
ing  joint. 

C  ia  a  point  A* 
recfly  belotr  the 
axis,  from  wliicfa 
aU  the  joints,  as 
j»  o,  in  tha  faoa 
radiate. 


Fig.  ISl. 


Fig.  121  is  the  elevation  of  such  an  oblique  arch,  and  Fig. 
120  is  the  plan.  The  system  here  shown  is  sometimes  called 
"  Buck's  System."  In  order  to  construct  this  system 
graphically,  we  conceive  that  the  soffit  is  developed,  or 
rolled  out  about  the  springing  line  a  c.    Let  mj^  be  a  right 
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wction  (which  is  here  supposed  to  be  circular).  Conceive 
;hat  it  ia  revol  red  down  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal  plane, 
*nd  tliat  the  circumference  is  divided  into  a  convenient  nnm- 
lierof  equal  parts,  and  througii  the  points  of  division  conceive 
:iiat  cylindrical  elements  are  drawn,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
Id  the  development  the  circumference  of  the  semicircle  will 
become  the  Ime^i,  and  tlie  cj-lindrical  elements  will  be,  ae 
ihown,  parallel  to  the  springing  line  ac.  From  the  points 
where  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  cylindrical  elements 
intersect  the  faceai,draw  lines  parallel  iofh,  and  note  their 
intersections  with  the  developed  position  of  the  cylindrical 
elements,  and  the  curve  adh  through  these  points  will  be  tlie 
levelopment  of  the  intradoB  of  oblique  section.  In  a  similar 
iray  find  a  A. 

Join  ab  with  a  straight  line,  and  divide  it  into  as  many 
iqual  partB  as  there  are  to  be  vonssoirs  in  the  face.  In  the 
3gare  there  are  eight  such  parts.  'WTien  there  is  an  even 
lumber  there  will  be  a  joint  at  the  crown,  but  when  an  odd 
lumber  there  will  be  the  appearance  of  a  keystone  at  the 
irown.  From  a  at  the  end  of  the  springing-line  a  o 
Iraw  a  perpendicular  cd  to  the  line  a  h,  and  if  it  {>as6ee 
Jironghone  of  the  divisions  previouslv  determined  on  a  h,  we 
proceed  with  the  construction  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  we  make 
luch  a  chan^  in  the  data  as  will  make  it  perpendicular, 
rhis  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  We  may  erect  a  perpen- 
licular  to  a  5  from  the  joint  which  is  nearest  the  foot  ol  the 
perpendicular  previously  drawn,  and  note  where  it  inter- 
lects  the  springmgline,  and  change  the  length  of  the  arch  bo 
hat  it  will  pass  tErongh  that  point.  Or  we  mav  change  the 
)bliquity  of  the  arch,  or  change  the  number  or  divisions  of 
he  line  a  b.  If  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  should  fall  near 
>  division,  the  line  may  be  changed  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
point  and  leave  it  slightly  out  of  a  perpendicular.  We  might 
ilso  disregard  the  condition  that  the  perpendicular  d  c  should 
)a68  through  the  end  of  the  springing-liue  a  c;  but  this  is  ob- 
iectionsble,  because  the  opposite  sides  of  the  arch  would  then 
lot  be  alike. 

Having  fixed  the  position  of  cd,  we  proceed  to  draw  linos 
hrough  the  several  points  of  division  of  o  5,  parallel  to  erf.  It 
ihoula  be  observed  that  points  through  which  these  parallel 
lues  are  di-awn  are  on  the  straight  line  adb,  and  not  on  the 
carved  line  a  1,  2,  etc.  The  parallel  lines  thus  drawn  arc  the 
'■ownng  jovntt.  The  development  of  the  ring  joirUs  fn,eta., 
ire  perpendicular  to  the  developed  coursing  joints,  and  hence 
vill  be  normal  to  each  other  in  tlieir  true  position  in  the 
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arch;  and  henc5e  it  is  evident  that  the  intrados  in  oblique 
section  a  b  will  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  coursing  joints. 
And  since  the  projection  of  the  face  is  a  straight  line,  ak^  it 
is  evident  that  the  norizontal  projection  of  a  ring  joint  will  be 
a  curved  line /A,  the  position  or  which  may  be  detennined 
by  reversing  tne  process  by  which  a  1  2  h  was  found.  Tlie 
horizontal  prcjection  of  the  coursing  joints  will  also  be  curved 
lines. 

This  construction  evidently  makes  the  divisions  a  1-12-23, 
etc.,  on  the  curved  line  ad  by  unequal.  The  space  a  Ion 
the  development  is  laid  off  on  the  arc  in  the  elevation  from  a. 
The  space  1-2  is  next  laid  off,  and  so  on.  By  developing  the 
extrados  and  determining  the  points  of  division  on  the  back 
of  the  arch,  we  may  construct  the  radial  lines  in  the  face  of 
the  arch.  These  Imes  are  slightly  curved  in  the  arch,  bat  it 
is  found,  by  constructing  the  arch  on  a  large  scale,  that  the 
chords  of  the  arcs  o  j?,  etc.,  all  pass  through  a  common  point 
O.  The  coursing  joints  and  ring  joints  in  the  elevation  are 
easily  determined  from  the  plan. 

The  bed-surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  may  be  generated  by  con- 
ceiving a  radial  line  to  pass  through  one  comer  of  them 
(which  will  be  normal  to  the  soffit)  and  moved  along  on  a 
coursing  joint,  keeping  it  constantly  noimal  to  the  soflit. 
This  line  will  generate  a  true  helicoidal  surface.  The  end 
surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  are  generated  in  a  similar  way  by 
moving  a  radial  line  along  a  ring  joint,  and  hence  these  sur- 
faces are  also  helicoidal.  The  lengths  of  the  end  voussoirs, 
measured  on  the  back  of  the  arch  next  to  the  oblique  angles, 
will  be  shorter  than  those  next  to  the  acute  angles,  while  all 
those  in  the  body  of  the  arch  will  be  like  each  other. 

Mr.  Hart,  an  English  author,  proposed  a  method  which 
differed  from  tlie  one  above  explained  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  The  spaces  in  the  curved  line  adb  were  made  equal 
to  each  other ;  the  coursing  joints  were  straight,  and  passed 
through  the  points  of  division  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  arch 
in  the  developed  intrados  ;  hence,  the  coursing  joints  in  this 
system  are  not  parallel  to  each  other.  Another  aistinction  is, 
the  ring  joints  and  end-faces  of  all  the  voussoire  are  parallel 
to  the  end  of  the  arch,  and  hence  the  end-faces  are  plane. 
This  might  simplify  the  construction,  but  it  does  not  use  the 
material  from  which  the  voussoirs  are  cut  as  economically  as 
the  preceding  system.  In  this  system  the  bed-surfaces  are 
helicoidal,  as  m  the  preceding  system.  The  preceding  system 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  scientific  and  quite  as  easily  executed 
as  the  latter,  or  of  any  other  conceivable  system  in  which  the 
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jo!iite  are  spirsl.  In  practice,  templett  and  heveh  are  made,  in 
order  to  guide  the  workmen  in  making  the  angles  and  surfaces 
of  the  vouBSoire. 

569.  Arobed  Brldg^eB.  Oylindrical  arches  with  anv  of  the 
usual  forma  of  curve  of  intradoe  may  be  need  for  bridges. 
The  Eclection  will  be  restricted  by  the  width  of  the  bay,  the 
highest  water-level  during  freeheta,  tlie  approaches  to  the 
bridge,  and  the  architectural  effect  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  atructnre,  ae  it  ia  more  or  less  exposed  to  view  at  the 
intermediate  stages  between  high  and  low  water. 

Oval  and  segment  arches  are  mostly  preferred  to  the  full 
centre  arch,  particularly  for  medium  and  wide  bays,  for  the 
reasons  that,  for  the  same  level  of  roadway,  they  afford  a  more 
ample  water-way  under  them,  and  their  heads  and  spandrels 
offer  a  smaller  surface  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  during 
freshets  than  the  full  centre  arch  under  like  circiimstaucea. 

The  level  of  the  springing  lines  will  depend  upon  the  rise 
of  the  arches,  and  the  height  of  their  crowns  above  the  water- 
level  of  the  highest  freshets.  The  crown  of  the  arches  fihonld 
not,  aa  a  general  rule,  be  lesa  than  three  feet  above  the  high- 
eat  known  water-level,  in  order  that  a  passage-way  may  be 
left  for  floating  bodies  descending  during  fresliets.  Between 
this,  the  lowest  position  of  the  crown,  and  any  other,  the  rise 
fihould  be  so  chosen  that  tlie  approaches,  on  the  one  hand, 
niay  not  be  nnneeessarilj  raised,  nor,  on  the  other,  the  apring- 
ing  lines  be  placed  so  low  as  to  mar  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  structure  during  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water. 

When  the  arches  are  of  the  same  size,  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way and  the  principal  architectural  lines  which  nm  lengthwiae 
along  the  h^ds  of  the  bridge,  as  the  t^p  of  the  parapet,  the 
eomice,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  horizontal,  and  the  bridge,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  be  on  a  dead  level  throughout.  Tliis  has 
for  some  time  been  a  favorite  feature  in  bridge  architecture, 
few  of  the  more  recent  and  celebrated  bridges  being  witliout 
it,  as  it  is  thought  to  give  a  character  of  lightness  and  bold- 
ness to  the  structure. 

570.  Centrea,  Before  an  arch  is  constructed  a  strong  sup- 
port or  framework'is  erected  to  support  the  arch  until  the 
work  is  completed.  This  support  is  called  the  centering  of 
the  arch.  It  must  be  made  atrong,  and  so  as  to  settle  as  little 
as  possible  while  the  masonry  is  being  erected  ;  and  in  ai-chea 
of  long  span  it  must  be  so  erected  and  Bup]x>rted  tliat  it 
may  be  removed  without  causing  local  or  cross  strains  in 
the  arch.  To  accomplish  this,  the  centering  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  entire  soffit  at  the  aame  time.     It  is  eape- 
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ciallv  detrimental  to  relieve  one  side  whilst  the  other  side  ia 
firmly  supported. 

571.  Means  used  for  strikiiig  Centres.  When  the  arch  is 
completed  the  centres  are  detached  from  it,  or  strack.  To 
effect  this  in  large  centres  an  arrangement  of  wedge  blocks 
is  used,  termed  me  st^riJcing-plates^vyy  means  of  which  the 
centre  may  be  gradually  lowered  and  separated  from  the 
soffit  of  the  arch.  This  arrangement  consists  (Fig.  125)  in 
forming  steps  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  beam  which 
forms  the  framed  support  to  receive  a  wedge-shaped  block, 
on  which  another  beam,  having  its  under  surface  also  ar- 
ranged with  steps,  rests.  The  struts  of  the  rib  either  abut 
agamst  the  upper  surface  of  the  top  beam,  or  else  are  inserted 
into  cast-iron  sockets,  termed  shoe^ldtes^  fastened  to  this 
surface.  The  centre  is  struck  by  driving  back  the  wedge 
block. 

572.  When  the  struts  rest  upon  intermediate  supports  be- 
tween the  abutments,  double  or  folding  wedges  may  be 
placed  under  the  struts,  or  else  upon  the  back  pieces  or  the 
ribs  under  each  bolster.  The  latter  arrangement  presents 
the  advantage  of  allowing  any  part  of  the  centre  to  be  eased 
from  the  somt,  instead  of  detacning  the  whole  at  once  as  in 
the  other  methods  of  striking  wedges.  This  method  was 
employed  for  the  centres  of  Grosvenor  Bridge  (Fig.  124), 
over  the  river  Dee  at  Chester,  and  was  perfectly  successful 
both  in  allowing  a  gradual  settling  of  the  arcn  at  various 
points,  and  in  the  operation  of  striking. 

573.  A  novel  application  of  sand  to  the  striking  of  centres 
has  lately  been  made  with  success.  Vessels  containing  the 
sand  are  placed  on  the  supports  for  the  centres,  and  are  so 
arranged  near  the  bottom  tnat  the  sand  can  be  allowed  to  run 
out  slowly  when  the  time  comes  for  striking.  The  centres 
are  placed  on  these  vessels  and  keyed  up  in  the  usual  way. 
To  lower  them,  the  sand  is  allowed  to  run  out  and  let  the 
centres  gradually  down.  This  method  has  the  advanta^  of 
steadiness  of  lowering  each  rib  of  the  centre,  and  or  not 
allowing  one  to  come  down  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 
After  the  sand  has  all  run  out,  the  centred  can  be  taken  down 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

574.  For  small  light  arches  (Fig.  122)  die  ribs  may  be 
formed  of  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  short  boards,  firmly 
nailed  together ;  the  boards  in  each  course  abutting  end  to 
end  by  a  joint  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  ai'ch.  and  breaking  joints  with  those  of  the  other  course. 
'J'he  ribs  are  shaped  to  uie  form  of  the  intrados  of  the  arch| 
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)  receive  the  bolsters,  which  are  of  battens  cat  to  suitable 
$B^hfl  <uid  nailed  to  the  ribs. 


575.  For  heavy  arches  with  wide  spans,  when  firm  inter- 
iediate  points  of  support  can  be  procured  between  the  abnt^ 
lentfl,  the  back  pieces  (Fig.  123)  may  be  supported  by  shores 


Fig,   113 — BapnwRita  Hi 


laced  nnder  the  blocks  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  curva- 
ire  of  the  arch,  or  of  inclined  strute  (Fig,  124)  resting  on  the 
jinte  of  support.  The  shoi-es,  or  stmte,  are  prevented  from 
snding  by  braces  suitably  placed  for  the  purpose. 

If  intermediate  points  ot  support  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
•oad  framed  support  must  be  made  at  each  abutment  to 
iceive  the  extremities  of  the  struts  that  suatain  the  back 
eces.  The  framed  support  (Fig.  125)  consists  of  a  heavy 
nun  laid  either  horizontally  or  inclined,  and  is  placed  at  that 
int  of  the  arch  (the  one  which  makes  an  angle  of  about 
f  with  the  horizon)  where  the  voussoira,  if  unBupport«d 
ineath,  would  slide  on  their  beds.  This  beam  is  borne  by 
ores,  which  find  firm  points  of  support  on  the  foundations 

the  abutment. 

The  back  pieces  of  the  centre  (Fig.  125)  may  be  supported 
'  inclined  struts,  which  rest  immediately  upon  the  fi-amed 
pport,  one  of  the  two  struts  nnder  each  block  resting  upon 
le  of  the  framed  supports,  the  other  on  the  one  on  the  oppo- 


Fig.  1^4— BspnaoiU  >  put  of  tba  rib  at  Qntnaot  Bndgr  otb-  Die  See  U  ChHter.    Spu : 


Bite  side,  the  two  Btruts  being  so  placed  as  to  make  equal 
angles  with  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arch  drawn  through 
the  middle  point  of  the  block.  Bridle  pieces,  placed  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  radiua  of  curvature,  emorace  the  blocks  and 
Btruta  in  tlie  usnal  manner,  and  prevent  the  latter  from  ed- 
ging. This  combination  presents  a  fignre  of  invariable  form, 
as  the  strain  at  any  one  point  is  received  by  the  struts  and 
transmitted  directly  to  tiie  fixed  points  of  support.  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  requiring  beams  of  great  length  when  the 
span  of  the  arch  is  considerable,  and  of  presenting  frequent 
crossing  of  the  stmts  where  notches  will  be  requbite,  and  the 
Btrengm  of  the  beams  thereby  diminished. 

The  centre  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  over  the  Thames  (Fig.  195), 
Was  framed  on  this  principle.  To  avoid  the  inconvenienMB 
resulting  from  the  crossing  of  the  struts,  and  of  bnilding 
beams  ot  sufficient  length  where  the  stmts  could  not  be  pro- 
cured from  a  single  beam,  the  device  was  adopted  of  receiv- 
ing the  ends  of  several  struts  at  the  points  or  crossing  into 
a  large  caat-iran  socket  suspended  by  a  bridle  piece. 

576.  When  the  preceding  combination  cannot  be  employed, 
a  strong  truss  (Fig.  126),  consisting  of  two  inclinea  struls, 
resting  upon  the  framed  supports,  and  abutting  at  top  against 
a  Btraining  beam,  may  be  formed  to  receive  the  ends  oi  scvne 


w~vm^i 


trvati  *Qpport  for  tb«  *b 
»  d^  briiUt  or  rvdlAl  ttwcflB  In  pftin  wbJch  mr 

I,  ■i.baMmolUHoentnKMlivonUwlNk^IJlMM/, 


>f  the  strnts  which  support  the  back  pieces.  This  oombina- 
ion,  and  all  of  a  like  character,  require  that  tbe  arch  should 
lot  be  constructed  more  rapidly  on  one  side  of  the  centre 
baa  on  the  other,  aa  any  inequality  of  strain  on  the  two 
lalves  of  the  centre  would  have  a  tendency  to  change  the 
hape  of  tbe  frame,  thrusting  it  in  the  direction  of  the  greater 
tnun. 


K 
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5T7.  Style  of  Arohiteoture.  The  design  and  constniction 
ot  a  bridge  should  be  governed  by  the  leame  general  princi- 
ples as  any  other  architectural  composition.  As  the  object  of 
a  bridge  is  to  bear  heavy  loads,  and  to  withstand  the  effect 
of  one  of  the  most  destructive  agents  with  which  the  engineer 
has  to  contend,  the  general  ^aracter  of  its  ai'chitectnre 
should  be  that  of  strength.  It  should  not  only  be  secure,  but 
to  the  apprehension  appear  so.  It  should  be  equally  removed 
from  Egyptian  massiveness  and  Corinthian  lightness ;  wliile, 
at  the  same  time,  it  should  conform  to  the  features  of  the 
surrounding  locality,  being  more  ornate  and  carefully  wrought 
in  its  minor  details  in  a  city,  and  near  buildings  of  a  sump- 
tuous style,  than  in  more  obscure  quarters;  and  assuming 
every  shade  of  conformity,  from  that  which  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  humblest  hamlet  and  tamest  landscape  to 
the  boldest  features  presented  by  Nature  and  Art.  Sim- 
plicity and  strength  are  its  natural  characteristics  ;  all  orna- 
ment of  detail  being  rejected  which  is  not  of  obvious  utility, 
and  suitable  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  must  be  seen ; 
as  well  as  all  attempts  at  boldness  of  general  design  which 
might  ffive  rise  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  however  unfounded 
in  i-eality.  The  heads  of  tlie  bridge,  the  cornice,  and  the 
parapet  should  generally  present  an  unbi*oken  outline ;  this, 
however,  may  be  departed  from  in  bridges  where  it  is  desira- 
ble to  place  recesses  for  seats,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
footpaths ;  in  which  case  a  plain  buttress  may  be  built  above 
each  starling  to  support  the  recess  and  its  seats,  the  utility  of 
which  will  be  obvious,  while  it  will  give  an  appearance  of 
additional  strength  when  the  height  oi  the  parapet  above  the 
starlings  is  at  all  considerable. 

578.  Gonstruotion.  The  methods  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  structures  of  stone,  &c.,  described  under  the  article 
of  Masonry,  are  alike  applicable  to  all  structures  which  come 
under  this  denomination. 

579.  Various  expedients  have  been  tried  to  secure  the  bed 
of  the  natural  water-way  around  and  between  the  piers ; 
among  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  of  which  is  that  of 
covering  the  surface  to  be  protected  by  a  bed  of  stone  broken 
into  fragments  of  sufficient  bulk  to  resist  the  velocity  of  the 
current  m  the  bavs,  if  the  soil  is  of  an  ordinary  clayey  mud; 
but,  if  it  be  of  loose  sand  or  gravel,  the  surface  should  be 
first  covered  by  a  bed  of  tenacious  clay  before  the  stone  be 
throvni  in.  The  voids  between  the  blocks  of  stone,  in  time, 
become  filled  vnth  a  deposit  of  mud,  which,  acting  as  a 
cement,  gives  to  the  mass  a  character  of  great  durability. 
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580.  The  foniidation  conreeB  ot  the  piers  ebould  be  formed 
of  heavy  blocks  of  cut  stone  bonded  id  the  most  careful 
manner,  and  carried  up  in  offsets.  The  faces  of  the  pioi-s 
Khoald  be  of  cut  stone  well  bonded.  They  may  be  onilt 
either  vertically,  or  witli  a  slight  batter.  Their  thickiieea  at 
the  impost  should  be  greater  than  what  wonid  be  deemed 
sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  as  they  are  exposed 
to  the  destructive  action  of  the  current,  and  of  shocks  ii-om 
heavy  floating  bodies ;  and  from  the  lose  of  -weight  of  tlie 
pai-tfl  immersed,  owing  to  the  buoyant  effort  of  the  water, 
their  resistance  is  decreased.  The  most  successful  bridge 
architects  have  adopted  the  practice  of  making  the  tliickness 
of  the  piers  at  the  impost  between  one  sixth  and  one  eighth 
of  the  span  of  the  arch.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  built  by  the  celebrated  Pern)net, 
whoee  works  form  an  epoch  in  modern  bridge  architecture,  is 
only  one  nintli  of  the  span,  its  arches  also  being  remarkable 
for  the  boldness  of  their  curve. 

081.  The  usual  practice  is  to  give  to  all  the  piers  the  same 
proportional  thickness.  It  has,  nowever,  been  refiommended 
DT  some  engineers  to  give  sufficient  thickness  to  u  Inw  of  the 
piers  to  resist  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arches  on  either  side 
of  thera,  and  thus  secure  a  part  of  the  structure  from  ruin, 
should  an  accident  happen  to  any  of  the  other  piers.  These 
masses,  to  which  the  name  ahutment  jnera  has  oeen  applied, 
would  be  objectionable  from  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
water-way  that  would  be  caused  by  their  bulk,  and  from  tlio 
additional  cost  for  their  construction,  besides  impairing  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  structure.  They  present  the 
advantage,  in  addition  to  their  main  object,  of  permitting  the 
bridge  to  be  constructed  by  sections,  and  thus  procui-e  an 
eeonomyin  the  cost  of  the  wooden  centres  for  the  arches. 

562.  The  projection  of  the  starlings  beyond  tlie  heads  of 
the  bridge,  tjieir  form,  and  the  height  given  to  them  above 
the  springing  lines,  will  depend  upon  local  circumstauces. 
As  the  main  objects  of  the  starlings  are  to  form  a  fender  or 
guard  to  secure  the  masonry  of  the  spandrels,  o:c.,  from 
being  damaged  by  floating  bodies,  and  to  serve  as  a  cut-water 
to  turn  the  current  aside,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  whirls, 
and  their  action  on  the'bed  ai'ound  the  foundations,  the  form 

fiven  to  them  should  subserve  both  these  purposes.  Of  the 
ifferent  forms  of  horizontal  section  which  have  been  given 
to  starlings  (Figs.  127, 12S,  129,  130),  the  serai-ellipse,  from 
experiments  carefully  made,  with  these  ends  in  view,  appears 
best  to  satisfy  both  objects. 
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Pier.  180. 


Tlgiw  197, 19B,  and  129-lteimP 
sent  horixontRl  sectijof  of 
stmrlingn  A  of  the  mcnnsaal 
forma,  and  part  of  the  pier  B 
abovB  the  f onndatioQ  oouraa. 
Ffg.  180  repreaentf  the  plan  of 
fhe  hood  of  a  stalling  laid  ia 
oooraea,  thogcnoalihi^iab^ 
log  that  of  the  qnaitar  of  a 
qthen. 


The  up  and  down  stream  starlings,  in  tidal  rivers  not  sub- 
ject to  freshets  and  ice,  usually  receive  the  same  projections, 
which,  when  their  plan  is  a  semi-ellipse,  must  be  somewhat 
greater  than  the  semi-width  of  the  pier.  Their  general  verti- 
cal outline  is  columnar,  being  either  straight  or  swelled  (Figs. 
131, 132, 133, 134).     They  should  be  built  as  high  as  the  ordi- 


TUf-  181  —Represents  in  devation  starlings  A,  their  hoods  B,  the  vonsRoirs  0«  the  qianditli 
b,  and  the  combination  of  their  ooniaes  and  jolnta  with  each  other  in  an  oval  aicfa  of  Hum 
oentres 

S,  parapoi ;  F,  cornice. ' 

nary  highest  water-level.  They  are  finished  at  top  with  a  cop- 
ing stone  to  preserve  the  masonry  from  the  action  of  rain, 
&c. :  this  stone,  termed  the  hood,  may  receive  a  conical,  a 
spheroidal,  or  any  other  shape  which  will  subserve  the  object 
in  view,  and  produce  a  pleasing  architectural  effect,  in  keep* 
ing  with  the  locality. 
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In  stioams  subject  to  freshets  and  ice,  the  np-strcam  Bt&^ 
lings  should  receive  a  greater  projection  than  those  down 
stream,  and,  moreover,  be  built  m  the  form  of  an  inclined 
plane  (Fig.  135)  to  facilitate  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  and  its 
passage  l£rough  the  arches. 


N 


Fig,  185—  EepreMnta  %  aide  dentloi 
and  idan  N  of  a  pier  of  the  Poto- 
mac aqueduct,  arranged  vitii  ea 
i(»-brcaker  starling. 

A,  up-fltream  sUuiing,  with  the  1a> 
dined  ioo-breaker  D,  vhidi  liite 
firom  the  low-watnr  level  above 
that   of  the  highest  fresheta 

B,  down-etream  starling. 
0,  :teoe  of  pier. 

B,  top  of  pier. 

F,  horixontal  projection  of  top  of 

icebreaker. 
GO,  horisontal   projectiaa  of  i 

of  i^er  and  Btarlinffk 


583.  Where  the  banks  of  a  water-course  spanned  by  a 
bridge  are  so  steep  and  difficult  of  access  that  the  roadway 
must  be  raised  to  the  same  level  with  their  crests,  securitr 
for  the  foundation,  and  economy  in  the  construction  demand 
that  hollow  or  open  piers  be  used  instead  of  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry.  A  construction  of  this  kind  requires  great  pre- 
caution. The  facing  courses  of  the  piers  must  be  of  heavy 
blocks  dressed  with  extreme  accuracy.  The  starlings  most 
be  built  solid.  The  faces  must  be  connected  by  one  or  more 
cross  tie-walls  of  heavy,  well-bonded  blocks ;  the  tie-walls  be- 
ing connected  from  distance  to  distance  vertically  by  strong 
tie-blocks ;  or,  if  the  width  of  the  pier  be  considerable,  by  a 
tie-wall  along  its  centre  line. 

584.  The  foimdations,  the  dimensions,  and  the  form  of  the 
abutments  of  a  brids:e  will  be  regulated  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  like  parte  of  other  arched  8trur*.ture6 ;  a  juaicious 
conformity  to  the  character  of  strength  demanded  by  the 
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itrnetnre,  and  to  the  requirementa  of  the  lc.<!alitv.  bein^  ob- 
ierve<i.  I'De  wails  wnicli  at  tnt  extremincH  oj  the  oridga 
Form  the  contiDuatiou  of  the  beade,  and  Buetaiii  the  embaiik- 
nentfl  of  the  approaches, — and  which,  from  their  wideuiug 
Dut  from  the  general  line  of  the  heads,  bo  as  to  form  a  gradual 
»ntractioD  of  the  avenue  by  which  the  bridge  is  approached. 
»re  termed  the  wi7ig-waUs,-serYe  ae  firm  buttresseB  b<  the  ' 
ibntmentB.  In  some  casea  the  back  of  the  abutment  is  ter- 
minated by  a  cylindrical  arch  (Fig.  136)  placed  on  end,  or 
luviug  its  right-line  elements  Tertical,  which  connects  the 


wo  wing-walla.  In  others  (Fig.  137)  a  rectangular-ehaped 
)uttresB  IS  built  back  from  the  centre  line  of  the  abutment, 
md  is  connected  with  the  wing-walls  either  by  horizontal 
irches,  or  by  a  vertical  cross  tie-wall. 

585.  The  wing-walls  may  be  either  plane  eorface  walls 
Fig.  138)  arranged  to  make  a  given  angle  with  the  heads  of 
he  bridge,  or  tney  may  be  curved  surface-walls  presenting 
heir  concavity  (Fig,  145)  or  their  convexity  to  the  exterior ; 
ir  of  any  other  shape,  whether  presenting  a  continuous  or  a 
iroken  surface,  that  the  locality  may  demand. 

586.  The  arches  of  bridges  demand  great  care  in  propor> 
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tiouing  tlie  dimensionB  of  the  vouseoirs,  and  procuring  accu- 
racy ill  their  forms,  as  the  strength  of  tlie  structure,  and  the 
j>ermanenue  of  its  fignre,  will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  these  points.  Peculiar  care  should  be  given 
in  arranging  the  masonry  above  the  piers  which  lies  between 
the  two  adjacent  arches.  In  some  or  the  more  recent  hridges, 
(Fig.  139,)  this  part  is  built  iiji  solid  but  a  short  distanoe 
above  the  imposts,  generally  not  higher  than  a  fourth  of  the 
rise,  and  is  nnished  with  a  reversed  arch  to  give  greater  se- 
curity against  tlie  effects  of  the  pressure  thrown  upon  it 

The  backs  of  the  arches  should  be  covered  with  a  water- 
tight eapping  of  beton,  and  a  coating  of  asphaltiiin. 

587.  Tlie  entire  spandrel  courses  of  the  heads  are  tianally 
not  laid  until  the  arches  have  been  uncentred,  and  have  Bd- 
tled,  in  order  that  the  joints  of  these  courses  may  not  be  fnib 
iect  to  any  other  canse  of  displacement  than  what  may  arise 
from  tho  effects  of  variations  of  temperature  upon  the  arches. 
The  thickness  of  the  head-walls  will  depend  upon  the 
method  adopted  for  Bupix>rting  the  roadway.  If  this  be  by  a 
tilling  of  earth  between  the  head-walls,  then  their  thickneai 
must  be  calculated  not  only  to  resist  the  pressure  of  tlie  earth 
which  they  sustain,  but  allowance  must  also  be  made  fo"  the 
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and  main  arches.  When  either  of  these  methods  is  nsed,  the 
liead- walla  may  receive  a  mean  thicknesa  of  one  fifth  of  their 
height  above  tne  solid  spandrel 

^8.  Superstruoture.  The  anperstracttire  of  a  bridge  con- 
Bists  of  a  cornice,  the  roadway  and  footpaths,  &c.,  and  a  par- 
apet. 

The  object  of  the  cornice  ia  to  shelter  the  fece  of  the  head- 
walls  from  rain.  To  subserve  this  purpose,  its  projection  be- 
yond the  surface  to  be  sheltered  should  be  the  greater  as  the 
altitude  of  the  sheltered  part  is  the  more  considerable.  This 
rule  will  require  a  cornice  with  supporting  blocke,  (Fig,  142,) 
termed  modiUioTia,  below  it,  whenever  the  projecting  part 
would  be  actually,  or  might  seem,  insecure  from  ita  weight 
The  height  of  the  cornice,  including  its  supports,  should  gen- 
erally be  equal  to  ita  projections ;  this  will  often  require  more 
or  less  of  detail  in  the  profile  of  the  cornice,  in  oraer  that  it 
may  not  appear  heavy.  The  top  surface  of  the  cornice  should 
be  a  little  above  that  of  the  footpath,  or  roadway,  and  be 
slightly  sloped  outward ;  the  bottom  should  be  arranged  with 
a  suitable  larmier,  or  drip,  to  prevent  the  water  from  finding 
a  passage  along  ita  under  surface  to  tlie  face  of  the  wall. 

589,  The  parapet  sunnountB  the  cornice,  and  should  be  hig^ 
enough  to  secure  vehicles  and  foot-paesengers  from  a(;cidenta, 
without  however  intercepting  the  view  from  the  bridge.  The 
parapet  is  usually  a  plain  low  wall  of  cut  stone,  surraonnted 
by  a  coping  sligntly  rounded  on  its  top  anrface.  In  bridges 
which  have  a  coaracter  of  lightness,  like  those  with  flat  s^ 
ment  arches,  the  parapet  may  otnsist  of  alternate  panels  of 


fl,  provided  this  nrrangement  be 

the  locality.    The  exterior  face  of 

ECt  beyond  that  of  the  heads.     The 

led,  and  particularly  those  of  the 

cured  with  copper  or  iron  cramps. 

190.  Strong  and  dm^ble  stone,  dressed  with  the  chisel,  or 

',  Bfaomd  alone  be  used  for  the  masonry  of  bridges 

le  span  of  the  arch  exceeds  fifty  feet     The  interior  of 
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FIfr.  148— Bflpmentfl  id  dcnttlon  of  a  p1«r,  a  partlfin  ot  Em  utibn,  and  tbi  ontn  tf  Iki 

bridge  0(  whlrh  Fig.  141 1>  the  «™aoq. 
A.  riHotitu'llng. 
B,hood. 
C,  viMiHoln  wlUi  chunfend  jdat^ 

the  piere,  and  the  backing  of  the  aliutments  and  head-wnlis, 
may,  for  economy,  be  of  good  rubble,  provided  great  atten- 
tion be  bestowed  upon  the  bond  and  workmanship.  For  me- 
liitim  and  small  spans  a  mixed  masonry  of  dressed  etone  and 
nibble,  or  brick,  may  be  used ;  and,  in  some  cases,  brick  alooe. 
In  all  these  cases  (ligs,  141,  143)  the  starliDgs, — tie  fouDd«- 
tion  courses, — the  impost  stone,— the  ring  coarses,  at  least  of 
theheads, — and  the  key-stone,  sliould  be  OTgood  dressed  etone. 
The  remainder  may  be  of  coursed  rabble,  or  of  the  beet  brick, 
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suit  the  locality.  The  form  of  wing-wall  (Fig,  145)  present- 
ing a  concave  surface  outward  is  usually  preferred  when  suited 
to  the  locality,  both  for  its  architectural  effect  and  its  strength. 
When  made  of  dressed  stone  it  is  of  more  difficult  construc- 
tion and  more  expensive  than  the  plane  snrface  vail. 


592.  Water-wings,  To  secure  the  tiatnral  banks  near  the 
bridge,  and  the  foundations  of  the  abutments  from  the  action 
of  the  current,  a  facing  of  dry  stone  or  of  masonry  should  be 
laid  upon  the  slope  of  the  banks,  which  should  be  properly 
prepared  to  receive  it,  and  the  foot  of  the  facing  must  be  se- 
cured by  a  mass  of  loose  stone  blocks  spread  over  the  bed 
around  it,  in  addition  to  wliich  a  line  of  square-jointed  piles 
luaj  be  previously  driven  along  the  foot  When  the  face  of 
the  abutment  projects  beyond  the  natural  banks,  an  embank- 
ment faced  with  stone  should  be  formed,  connecting  the  face 
with  poiuta  on  ihe  natural  banks  above  and  below  the  bridge. 
By  this  arrangement,  termed  the  viater-winga,  the  uaturJ 
water-way  will  be  gradually  contracted  to  confonii  to  that 
left  by  the  bridge. 

593.  Enlargement  ofWater-way.  In  the  full  centre  and 
oval  arches,  when  the  springing  lines  are  placed  low,  the 
spandrels  present  a  considerable  surface  and  obetniction  to 
the  current  during  the  higher  stages  of  the  water.  This  not 
only  endangers  tlie  safety  of  the  bridge,  by  the  accumuladon 
of  drift-woSl  and  ice  which  it  occasions,  but,  during  these 
cpodis,  gives  a  heavy  appearance  to  tlie  structure,  lo  rem- 
edy these  defects  the  solid  angle,  formed  by  the  heads  and 
the  soffit  of  the  arch,  may  be  trimcated,  the  bnse  of  the  cnnei- 
furm-ehaped  mass  taken  away  being  near  the  springing  linei 
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f  the  arch,  and  its  apex  near  the  crown.  The  form  of  the 
etached  mass  may  be  variouely  arranged.  In  the  bridge  of 
enilly,  which  is  one  of  the  fitBt  where  this  expedient  waa 
sorted  to,  the  eorface,  marked  F,  {FigB.  133, 134)  left  by 
Btaching  the  maee  in  question,  is  waiped,  and  lies  between 
to  plane  curves,  the  one  an  arc  of  a  circle  n  o,  traced  on  the 
ead  of  the  bridge,  the  other  an  oval,  m  o  op,  traced  on  tlie 
iffit  of  the  arch.  This  affords  a  funnel-shaped  water-way  to 
ich  arch,  and,  during  high  water,  gives  a  light  appearance 
>  the  structure,  as  the  voussoirs  of  me  head  nng-courBc  have 
len  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  Sat  segmental  arch. 
5S4.  General  Remarks.  The  architecture  of  stone  biidges 
iia,  within  a  somewhat  recent  pwiod,  been  carried  to  a  very 
igh  d^free  of  perfection,  both  in  design  and  in  mechanical 
lecntion.  France,  in  this  respect,  has  given  an  example  to 
le  world,  and  hae  found  worthy  rivals  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
id  particularly  in  Great  Britain.  Uer  territory  ie  dotted 
fer  with  innumerable  fine  monuments  of  this  chai-acter, 
hich  attest  her  solicitude  as  well  for  the  public  welfare  as 
>r  the  advancement  of  the  industrial  and  liberal  arts.  For 
er  progress  in  this  branch  of  architecture,  France  is  mainly 
idebted  to  her  School  and  her  Corps  of  Ponts  et  C'hauasee^; 
istitutions  which,  from  the  time  of  her  celebrated  engineer 
erronet,  have  supplied  her  with  a  long  line  of  names,  alike 
iiineut  in  the  sciences  and  arts  which  pertain  to  the  profeR- 
on  of  the  engineer. 

England,  although  on  some  points  of  mechanical  skill  per- 
iniiig  to  the  engineer's  art  the  superior  of  France,  holds  the 
icond  rank  to  her  in  the  science  or  her  engineers.  Without 
itablishments  for  professional  training  corresponding  to 
loee  of  i'raiice,  the  English  engineers,  as  a  body,  have,  until 
ithin  a  few  years,  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
Jue  of  those  institutions  which,  by  creating  a  common  bond 
:  union,  serve  not  only  to  diffuse  science  tlirougliout  the 
hole  body,  but  to  raise  merit  to  its  propei'  level,  aud  frown 
>wn  alike,  through  an  enlightened  eejrrit  de  corps,  the  as- 
imptions  of  ignorant  pretension,  and  the  malevolence  of 
atty  jealousies. 

Among  the  works  of  this  class,  in  this  country,  may  be 
ted  the  railroad  bridge,  called  the  Tho7nas  Viaduct,  over 
lePatapsco,  on  the  line  of  the  Ealtiniore  and  Washington 
Lilroad,  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  B.  11.  Latrobe,  the  engi- 
ser  of  the  road.  This  is  one  of  the  few  existing  bridge 
mctores  with  a  carved  axis.  The  engineer  has  verj-  hap- 
ly met  the  double  difiiculty  before  him,  of  being  obliged 
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to  adopt  a  curved  axis,  and  of  the  want  of  workmen  Buffi- 
cientlj  conversant  with  the  application  of  working  drawinga 
of  a  rather  complicated  character,  by  placing  lull  centre 
cylindrical  arches  upon  piers  with  a  trapezoidal  horizontal 
section.  This  strncture,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
details  in  rather  qnestioiiable  taste,  as  the  slight  iron  parapet 
railing,  for  example,  presents  an  imposing  aspect,  and  doe* 
great  credit  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  engineer  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  but  recently  launched  in  a  new 
career.  The  fine  single  arch,  known  as  the  GarroUon  Via- 
duct, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  is  also  highly 
creditable  to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  engineer  and  ine- 
clianics  under  whom  it  was  raised.  One  of  the  largest 
bridges  in  the  United  States,  designed  and  partly  executed 
in  stone,  is  the  Potomac  Aqueduct  at  Georgetown,  where  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  intersects  the  Potomac  river. 
This  work,  to  which  a  wooden  superBtmcturo  has  been  made, 
was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  TumbuU  of 
the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineera. 

595.  The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal details  of  some  of  the  more  noted  stone  bridges  c^ 
Europe : 
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596.  Among  the  recent  French  bridges,  presenting  some 
interesting  features  in  their  construction,  may  be  cited  that 
of  SouilloG  over  the  Dordogne.  The  river  at  this  place  hav- 
ing a  torrent-like  character,  and  the  bed  being  of  lime-stone 
rock  with  a  very  uneven  surface,  and  occasional  deep  fissures 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  the  obstacle  to  using  either  the 
caisson,  or  the  ordinary  coffer-dam  for  the  foundations,  w«s 
very  great.     The  engineer,  M.  Vicat,  so  well  known  by  hi* 
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esearches  upon  mortar,  etc.,  devised,  to  obviate  these  difficiil- 
itti,  the  plan  o£  eiieloeing  the  area  of  each  pier  by  a  coffer- 
rork  atcnrately  fitted  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  of  filling 
his  with  beton  to  form  a  bed  for  the  foundation  courees 
iTiis  he  effected,  by  first  forming  a  frainework  of  heavy  tim- 
«r,  BO  arranged  tfiat  thick  sheeting-piles  could  be  driven 
lose  to  the  bottom,  between  its  horizontal  pieces,  and  form  a 
fell-jointed  vessel  to  contain  the  semi-fluid  material  for  the 
«d.  After  this  coffer-work  was  placed,  the  loose  sand  and 
;ravel  was  scooped  from  the  bottom,  the  asperities  of  the 
urface  levelled,  and  the  fissures  were  voided,  and  refilled 
rith  fragments  of  a  soft  atone,  Which  it  was  found  could  be 
oore  compactly  settled,  by  ramming,  in  the  fissures,  than  a 
ooser  ana  rounder  material  like  gravel.  On  this  prepared 
urface,  the  bed  of  beton,  which  was  from  12  to  15  feet  in 
hicknesB,  was  gradually  raised,  by  successive  layers,  to  with- 
a  a  few  feet  of  the  low-water  level,  and  the  stone  superstriic- 
nre  then  laid  upon  it,  by  using  an  ordinary  coffer-dam  that 
ested  on  tlie  framework  around  tiie  bed.  In  this  bridge,  as 
Q  that  of  liordeaux,  a  provisional  trial-weight,  greater  than 
he  permanent  load,  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  before  com- 
oencmg  the  superstructure. 

To  give  greater  security  to  foundations,  they  may  be  snr- 
oanded  with  a  mass  of  loose  stone  blocks  thrown  in  and 
llowed  to  find  their  own  bed.  Where  piles  are  used  and 
iroject  some  height  above  the  bottom,  besides  the  loose  stone, 

CTating  of  heavy  timber,  placed  between  and  enclosing  the 
liling,  may  be  used  to  give  it  greater  stiffness  and  prevent 
utward  spreading.  In  streams  of  a  torrent  character,  where 
de  bed  is  liable  to  be  worn  away,  or  shifted,  an  artificial 
overing,  or  apron  of  stone  laid  in  mortar,  has,  in  some  cases, 
een  used,  both  under  the  arches  and  above  and  below 
tie  bridge,  as  far  as  the  bed  seemed  to  require  this  protec- 
ion.  At  the  bridge  of  Bordeaux  loose  stone  was  spread 
ver  the  river-bed  between  the  piers,  and  it  has  been  found 
>  answer  perfectly  the  object  of  the  engineer,  the  blocks 
aving,  in  a  few  yeare,  become  united  into  a  firm  mass  by 
le  clayey  sediment  of  the  river  deposited  in  their  intersticea 
Lt  the  elegant  cast-iron  bridge,  built  over  the  Lary,  near 
'lymouth,  resort  was  had  to  a  similar  plan  for  secm-ing  the 
ed,  which  is  of  shifting  sand.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Rendel, 
ere  laid,  in  the  first  place,  a  bed  of  compact  clay  upon  the 
uid  bed  between  the  piers,  and  imbedded  in  it  loose  stone. 
his  method,  which  for  its  economy  is  worthy  of  note,  has 
illj  answered  the  expectations  of  the  engineer. 
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WOODEN  BRIDGES. 

5d7.  Abutments.  The  abutments  and  piers  of  wooden 
bridges  may  be  either  of  stone  or  of  timber.  Stone  sup- 
ports are  preferable  to  those  of  timber,  both  on  account  of 
the  superior  durability  of  stone,  and  of  its  offering  more 
security  than  frames  oi  timber  against  the  accidents  to  which 
the  piers  of  bridges  are  liable  from  freshets,  ice,  &c. 

598.  Wooden  abutments  may  be  formed  bv  constmcting 
what  is  termed  a  crib-work^  which  consists  of  large  pieces  of 
square  timber  laid  horizontally  upon  each  other,  to  form  the 
upright  or  sloping  faces  of  the  abutment.  These  pieces  are 
halved  into  each  other  at  the  angles,  and  are  otherwise  firmly 
connected  together  by  diagonal  ties  and  iron  bolts.  The  space 
enclosed  by  the  crib-work,  which  is  usually  built  up  in  the 
manner  just  described,  only  on  three  sides,  is  filled  with  earth 
carefully  rammed,  or  with  dry  stone,  as  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require. 

A  wooden  abutment  of  a  more  economical  construction 
may  be  made,  by  partly  imbedding  large  beams  of  timber 
placed  in  a  vertical  or  an  inclined  position,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
feet  from  each  other,  and  forming  a  facing  of  thick  plank  to 
sustain  the  earth  behind  the  abutment.  Wooden  piers  may 
also  be  made  according  to  either  of  the  methods  here  laid 
down,  and  be  filled  with  loose  stone,  to  give  them  sufficient 
stability  to  resist  the  forces  to  which  they  may  be  exposed ; 
but  the  method  is  clumsy,  and  inferior,  under  every  point  of 
view,  to  stone  piers,  or  to  the  methods  which  are  about  to  be 
explained. 

599.  The  simplest  arrangement  of  a  wooden  pier  consists 
(Fig.  14:6)  in  driving  heavy  square  or  round  piles  in  a  single 
row,  placing  them  from  two  to  four  feet  apart.  These  upright 
pieces  are  sawed  off  level,  and  connected  at  top  by  a  horiaon- 
tal  beam,  termed  a  cop,  which  is  either  mortised  to  receive  a 
tenon  made  in  each  upright,  or  else  is  fastened  to  the  uprights 
by  bolts  or  pins.  Other  pieces,  which  are  notched  and  bwted 
in  pairs  on  the  sides  of  the  uprights,  are  placed  in  an  inclined 
or  diagonal  position,  to  brace  the  whole  system  firmly.  The 
several  uprights  of  the  pier  are  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
thread  of  the  current.  If  thought  necessary,  two  horizontal 
beams,  armnged  like  the  diagonal  pieces,  may  be  added  to 
the  system  just  below  the  lowest  water-level.  In  a  pier  of 
this  Kind,  the  place  of  the  starlings  is  supplied  by  two  iur 
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lined  beams  on  the  same  line  with  the  uprights,  which  are 
eniied  fender-ieamia. 


600.  A  strong  objection  to  the  system  just  d^cribed,  arises 
rom  the  difficulty  of  replacing  the  nprights  when  in  a  state 
i  decay.     To  remedy  this  defect,  it  has  been  proposed  to 


rive  large  piles  in  the  positions  to  be  occupied  by  the  uprights 
Fig.  147),  to  connect  these  piles  below  the  low-water  level 
y  four  hurizoDtal  beams,  firmly  fastened  to  the  heads  of  the 
iks,  which  are  sawed  off  at  a  proper  height  to  receive  the 
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horizontal  beamB.  The  two  top  bearas  have  lar^  Bqnare 
mortises  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  uprights,  which  rest  on 
those  of  the  piles.  The  rest  of  the  system  may  be  constmet- 
ed  as  in  the  former  case.  By  this  arrangement  the  uprightei 
w^hen  decayed,  can  be  readily  replaced,  and  they  rest  on  a 
solid  substructure  not  subject  to  decay ;  shorter  timber  also 
can  be  used  for  the  piers  than  when  the  uprights  are  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

601.  In  deep  water,  and  especially  in  a  rapid  current,  a 
single  row  of  piles  might  prove  insuflScient  to  give  stability 
to  me  uprights ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  give 
a  sufficient  spread  to  the  substructure  to  admit  of  bracuiff  the 
uprights  by  struts  on  the  two  sides.  To  effect  this,  mree 
piles  (Fig.  148)  should  be  driven  for  each  upright ;  one  just 
under  its  position,  and  the  other  two  on  each  side  of  this,  on 
a  line  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  pier.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  three  piles  will  depend  on  the  inclination  and 
length  that  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  struts.  The 
heads  of  the  three  piles  are  sawed  off  level,  and  connected 
by  two  horizontal  clamping  pieces  below  the  lowest  water. 


FifT.  148— Elevation  of   the  amuxgemoit  of  ft  «Mi 

fonndation  for  a  wooden  pier, 
a,  upright. 

6,  6,  piles  of  the  foondation. 
c,  c,  capping  of  the  piles. 

3d,  d,  Btrate  to  stxengthen  the  nprights. 
e,  e,  clamping  pieces  bolted  in  pain  on  the  nprightk 


A  square  mortise  is  left  in  these  two  pieces,  over  the  middle 
pile,  to  receive  the  uprights.  The  uprights  are  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  by  two  clamping  pieces,  which  rest  on 
those  that  clamp  the  heads  of  the  piles,  and  are  rendered 
•firmer  by  the  two  struts. 

602.  In  localities  where  piles  cannot  be  driven,  the  uprights 
of  the  piers  may  be  secured  to  the  bottom  by  means  or  a  gra- 
ting, arranged  in  a  suitable  manner  to  receive  the  ends  of  tlie 
uprights.  The  bed,  on  which  the  grating  is  to  rest,  having 
been  suitably  prepared,  it  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  simK 
cither  before  or  after  the  uprirfits  are  fastened  to  it,  as^  may 
be  found  most  convenient.  The  grating  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  loose  stone.  As  a  farther  security  for  the  piers,  Ae 
uprights  may  be  covered  by  a  sheathiiig  of  boards,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  sheathing  be  filled  in  with  gravel. 

603.  Ab  wooden  piers  are  not  of  a  suitable  form  to  resist 
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leavy  ahocks,  iee-breakere  should  be  placed  in  the  Etream, 
ipposite  to  each  pier,  and  at  some  distance  from  it  In 
iircams  with  a  gentle  current,  a  simple  inclined  beam  (Fig. 
149)  covered  with  thick  eheet-iron,  and  supported  by  uprigbca 


Fig.  149— Eltntloii  U  ud  plMl  N  of  ■ 


iud  diagonal  pieces,  will  be  all  that  ie  necessary  for  an  ice- 
breaker. But  in  rapid  currents  a  crib-work,  having  the  form 
;f  a  triangnlar  pyramid  (Fig.  150),  the  up-stream  edge  of 


ifhich  18  covered  with  iron,  will  be  required,  to  offer  sufficient 
resistance  to  shocks.  The  crib-work  may  be  filled  in,  if  it  be 
icemed  advisable,  with  blocks  of  stone. 

604,  In  determining  the  length  of  the  span  the  engineer 
mnst  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  wooden  bridges 
ref^Tiire   more  frequent  repairs  than  those  of  stone,  arismg 
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fiom  the  decay  of  the  material,  and  from  the  effects  of  shrink* 
ing  and  vibrations  upon  the  joints  of  the  frames,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  replacing  decayed  parts,  and  readjusting  the 
framework,  increases  rapidly  with  the  span. 

605.  Bridffe-frames  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes. 
To  the  one  belong  all  those  combinations,  whether  of  straight  or 
of  curved  timber,  that  exert  a  lateral  pi'essore  upon  the  abut- 
ments and  piers,  and  in  which  the  superstructure  is  generally 
above  the  bridge-frame.  To  the  omer,  those  combinations 
which  exert  no  lateral  pressure  upon  the  points  of  support, 
and  in  which  the  roadway,  &c.,  may  be  said  to  be  suspended 
from  the  bridge-frame. 

606.  Definitions  of  some  of  the  terms  employed  in 
bridge  nomenclature. 

A  Chord  is  the  upper  or  lower  member  in  a  trass.  It  ex- 
tends from  end  to  end  of  the  structure.  There  are  usually  two 
chords,  an  upper  and  a  lower  chord.  These  may  be  parallel, 
as  in  Figs.  157  and  167,  or  the  upper  one  may  be  curved 
(arched)  and  the  lower  one  horizontal,  or  both  may  be  curved. 
These  pieces  by  some  English  writers  are  called  boomSj  and  by 
others  stringers.  The  lower  chord  is  often  called  a  tie.  The 
upper  chord  is  sometimes  called  a  straining  beam. 

A  Tie  is  a  piece  which  connects  two  parts  and  is  subjected 
to  tension. 

A  Strut  is  a  general  term  which  is  apj^ied  to  a  piece  in  a 
truss  which  is  subjected  to  compression.  In  proportioning  it, 
it  is  treated  as  a  pillar.  In  its  more  restricted  sense,  it  is  a 
short  piece  which  is  subjected  to  compression. 

A  Tie-Strut^  or  Strut- Tie^  is  a  piece  which  may  be  sub- 
jected to  tension  and  compression  at  different  times,  under 
different  conditions  of  loading. 

A  Brace\&  an  inclined  piece  which  is  subjected  to  compres- 
sion. It  is  an  inclined  strut.  In  bridges,  braces  are  some- 
times distinguished  as  mainiraces  and  counter-braces.    This 
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diatinction  is  quite  imDeceaearr  in  an  aualytical  point  of  view, 
aa  will  be  Been  hereafter,  but  it  is  so  commoa  iu  practice  that 
it  will  not  do  to  ignore  it. 

A  MainrBrace  is  a  brace  which  inclinee  from  the  end  of  a 
tniBB  towards  the  centre,  as  in  Fig.  151. 

A  Counter-Brace  is  one  wLidi  inclines  from  the  centre 
and  towards  the  ends.  In  the  same  panel  the  counter-brace 
inclioes  the  opposite  way  from  the  main-brace.   See  Fig.  IM. 

A  Tie-Brace  performs  the  office  of  both  main  and  counter- 
brace;  it  ia  the  same  as  a  Tie-Strut. 

QOl.  lK>ng'H  TniBS.  This  was  one  of  the  first  trusses  of 
this  country  in  which  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  parts 
was  observed.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  wood,  even  iron 
bolts  for  splicing  the  main  beams  being  avoided.  It  consists 
informing  both  the  upper  and  lower  beams  (Fig.  152)  of 
three  parallel  beams,  simicient  space  being  left  between  the 
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one  ill  the  centre  and  the  other  two  tj^  insert  the  cross  piecef, 
termed  the  pouts;  the  poets  consiet  of  heame  in  pairs  placeil 
at  suitable  intervals  along  the  strings,  with  which  tbev  ftrc 
connected  by  wedge  blocla,  tenned  jH>8  and  ket/s,  which  are 
inserted  into  rectangular  holes  made  through  the  strings, 
and  fitting  a  corresponding  shallow  notch  ctit  into  each  post. 
A  brace  connects  the  top  of  one  post  with  the  foot  of  the 
one  adjacent  by  a  soitable  joint  Another  diagonal  piece, 
termed  the  counier-irace,  is  placed  crosswise  between  the  two 
braces  and  their  poetB,  with  itB  ends  abutting  againet  the 
centre  beam  of  the  upper  and  lower  strings.  The  coonter- 
braces  are  connected  with  the  posts  and  braces  by  wooden 
pins,  termed  tree-naUs. 

In  wide  bearings,  the  strings  require  to  be  made  of  several 
beams  abutting  end  to  end ;  in  this  case  the  beams  should 
break  joints,  and  short  beams  should  be  inserted  between  the 
centre  and  exterior  beams  wherever  the  joints  occur,  to 
strengthen  them. 

The  beams  in  this  combination  are  all  of  nniform  crosB 
section,  the  joints  and  fastenings  are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  the  parts  are  well  diBtributed  to  call  into  play  the 
strength  or  the  strings,  and  to  produce  uniform  stiffness  and 
strain. 

608.  Town'H  Truss.— The  combination  of  Mr.  Town 
(Fig.  153)  consists  in  two  main  strings,  each  formed  of  two  ot 


three  parallel  beams  of  two  thicknesses  breaking  joints.  Be- 
tween tlie  parallel  beams  are  inserted  a  series  of  diagonal 
beams  crossing  each  otlier.  Theee  diagonals  are  connected 
with  the  strings  and  with  each  other  oy  tree-nails.  When 
^e  strings  are  formed  of  three  parallel  beams,  diagonal 
pieces  are  placed  between  the  centre  and  exterior  beams,  and 
two  intermediate  strings  are  placed  between  the  two  conreea 
of  diagonals. 

This  combination,  commonly  known  as  the  lattice  truBS,  is 
of  very  easy  mechanical  execution,  the  beams  being  of  a  uni- 
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form  croBB  section  and  length.  The  Btrains  upon  it  are  borne 
by  the  tree-nails,  and  when  nsed  for  structures  subjected  to 
variable  strains  and  jars,  it  loses  its  stiffness  and  sags  between 
the  points  of  support.  It  ia  more  commeDdable  for  ita 
Bimplicity  than  scientific  combination, 

609.  Ho^ire's  TniB8.-^This  trass  consists  of  (Fiff,  15i)  an 
upper  and  lower  string,  each  formed  of  several  thickneBsea 
of  beams  placed  side  by  side  and  breaking  joints.  On  the 
upper  aide  of  the  lower  string  and  the  lower  side  of  the 
upper,  blocks  of  hard  wood  are  inserted  into  shallow  notches ; 
the  blocks  are  bevelled  off  on  each  side  to  form  a  suitable 
point  of  support,  or  step  for  the  diagonal  pieces.  One  series 
of  the  dii^nal  pieces  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  others  are 
single  ancT  placed  between  those  in  pairs.  Two  strong  boltB 
of  m>n,  which  pass  throngh  the  blocks,  connect  the  upper 
and  lower  strings,  and  are  arranged  with  a  screw  cut  on  one 
end  and  a  nut  to  draw  the  parts  closely  together. 

This  combination  presents  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
parts.  The  blocks  give  abutting  surfaces  for  the  braces  su- 
perior to  those  obtamed  by  the  ordinary  forma  of  joint  for 
this  purpose.     The  bolta  replace  advantageously  the  timber 


poets,  and  in  case  of  the  frame  working  loose  and  sagging, 
their  arrangement  for  tightening  up  the  parts  is  simple  and 
efficacio'is. 

610.    Schuylkill    Bridge.— This  bridge,    designed    and 
bnilt  by  L.  Wemwag,  has  the  widest  span  of  any  wooden 
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in  this  coontiy.  The  bridge-frame  (Fig.  165) 


m,  m,  Inm  Mtaya  abchDred  to  tba  ■bnOnent  0. 

of  five  ribs.  Each  rib  is  an  cfpen-built  beam  formed  of  b 
bottom  curved  solid-built  beam  and  of  a  single  top  beam, 
■which  are  connected  by  radial  pieces,  diagonal  braces,  and 
inclined  iron  stays.  The  bottom  curved  beam  is  conipnsoJ 
of  three  concentric  solid-built  beams,  slightly  separated  from 
each  other,  each  of  which  has  seven  eoui-ses  of  (luned  Bcanl- 
ling  in  it,  each  course  6  inches  thiclt  by  13  inches  in  brenJlb; 
the  courses,  as  well  as  the  concentric  beam?,  being  firml; 
united  by  iron  bolts,  &c.  A  roadway  that  rests  upon  the 
bottom  curved  ribs  is  left  on  each  side  of  the  centre  rib,  and 
a  footpath  between  each  of  the  two  exterior  ribs.  The  bridge 
was  covered  in  by  a  roof  and  a  sheathing  on  the  sides. 
6U.  Burr's  Truss. — Burr's  plan,  which  (Fig.  156)  conBisti 
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in  forming  each  rib  of  an  open-built  beam  of  straight  timber, 
and  connecting  with  it  a  curved  Bolid-built  beam  formed  of 
two  or   more  thickueBseB  of   scantling,  between  which  the 
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framework  of  the  open-built  beam  is  clamped.  The  open- 
built  beam  consiets  of  a  horizontal  bottom  beam  of  two 
thicknesses  of  scantling,  termed  the  chords,  between  which 
are  secured  the  uprights,  termed  the  qtieen  posts, — o£  a  single 
top  beam,  termed  iAe  plate  of  the  side  frame,  which  resta 
npon  the  uprights,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  mortise 
and  tenon  joint, — and  of  diagonal  braces  and  other  smaller 
braces,  termed  ohe<A  hrnces,  placed  between  the  uprights. 


The  curved-built  beam,  termed  the  arch-timhers,  is  bolted 
npon  the  timbers  of  the  open-built  beam.     The  bridge-frame 
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may  consist  of  two  or  more  ribs,  which  are  connected  and 
Btiffened  by  cross  ties  and  diagonal  braces.  The  roadway- 
flooring  is  laid  upon  cfobb  pieces,  termed  the  jhor  ffirdtrs, 
which  may  either  rest  upon  the  chords,  or  else  be  attached  at 
any  intermediate  point  between  them  and  the  top  beam. 
The  roadway  and  footpaths  may  be  placed  in  any  position 
between  the  several  ribs, 

612.  Pratt's  Truss.  This  truss  (Fi^.  157)  has  the  same 
general  form  as  Howe's,  but  differs  in  its  details.  Tlie  ver- 
ticals here  are  wooden  posts  instead  of  iron  rods,  and  the 
diagonals  are  iron  ties  instead  of  wooden  braces. 

613.  MoCallum's  Trusa.    This  truss  (Fig.  158)  is  a  modi- 


fication of  Ilowe's,  the  essential  difference  of  which  consists 
in  a  curved  upper  chord  instead  of  a  horizontal  one.  The 
lone  braces  at  the  end — called  arch  braces, — are  not  essential 
to  this  system.  This  sj'stem  is  stiffer  than  similar  ones  having 
horizontal  choi-ds. 

614.  A.  simple  but  effective  stmcture,  shown  in  Fig.  159, 
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hss  been  in  nse  for  some  time  oa  the  N.  T.  State  canalB  for 
connnon  road  bridges,  and  for  crossinga  on  farms.  There 
are  no  eonnter-braces,  which,  as  may  readily  be  shown,  are 
mmeceflflary  for  short  Bpans.  (See  "Wood's  Treatise  on  Bridges 
and  Roofi^  pp.  120  and  121.)  The  lower  timber  may  be 
spliced,  or  in  any  other  manner  made  continuous  throughout. 
Another  timber,  which  is  placed  on  this,  extends  over  two  or 
foar  of  the  central  bays.  The  Terticals,  which  are  iron  rods, 
are  made  divergent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159a. 


wUoh  iadlM  an»- 

ftl5.  Wooden  Arches.  A  wooden  arch  may  be  formed  by 
bending  a  single  beam  (Fig.  160)  and  confining  its  extremi- 


ties to  prevent  it  from  resuming  its  original  shape.  A  beam 
in  this  state  presents  greater  resistance  to  a  cross  strain  than 
when  straight,  and  may  be  nsed  with  advantage  where  great 
sti&ess  is  required,  provided  the  points  of  support  are  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  beam. 
This  method  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  narrow  bearings. 

For  wide  arches  a  curved-built  beam  must  be  adoptra ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  solid  (Figs.  161  and  163)  or  an  open-buill 
beam  may  be  used,  depending  on  the  bearing  to  he  spanned 
by  the  arch.     In  either  case  the  curved  beams  are  built  in 
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the  same  maimer  as  straight  beams,  the  pieces  of  which  thej 
are  formed  being  suitably  bent  to  conform  to  the  curvature 
of  the  arch,  which  may  be  done  either  by  steaming  the  pieces, 
by  mechanical  power,  or  by  the  usual  method  of  softemng  the 
woody  fibres  by  keeping  the  pieces  wet  while  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  a  light  blaze. 


Fig.  161. 


Vig.  161— KopreBents  a  wooden  sroh  A,  formed  of  ft  BoUd-bnUt  beam  o(  three 
coarsea,  which  support  the  beams  c,  e  by  the  posts  g^  g^  which  are  fonned 
of  pieces  in  paira. 

fr,  &,  inclined  stxnts  to  strengthen  the  arch  by  relieviag  it  of  a  part  ol  the 
load  on  the  beams  c^  c. 


Fig.  162. 


Fig.  163— Kepreaents  a  wooden  arch  of  a  aolid-bnOt  beam  A,  whlcb  sappotta 
tiie  horixontal  beam  B  by  means  of  the  posts  a,  a.  The  aicb  is  let  Into 
the  beam  B,  which  acts  as  a  tie  to  confine  its  eztremltiea. 

616.  The  number  of  ribs  in  the  bridge-frame  will  depend 
on  the  general  strength  required  by  the  object  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  upon  the  class  of  frame  adopted.  In  the  first 
class,  in  which  the  roadway  is  usually  above  the  frames,  any 
requisite  number  of  ribs  may  be  used,  and  they  may  be 
placed  at  equal  intervals  apart,  or  else  be  so  placed  as  to  give 
the  best  support  to  the  loads  which  pass  over  the  bridge.  In 
the  second  class,  as  the  frame  usually  lies  entirely,  or  projects 
])artly  above  the  roadway,  &q.,  if  more  than  two  ribs  are  re- 
quired, they  are  so  arranged  that  one  or  two,  as  circumstances 
may  demand,  form  each  head  of  the  bridge,  and  one  or  two 
more  are  placed  midway  between  the  heads,  so  as  to  leave  a^ 
Bufiicient  width  of  roadway  between  the  centre  and  adjacent 
ribs.     The  footpaths  are  usually,  in  this  case,  either  placed 


letwecn  the  two  centre  ribs,  or,  when  there  are  two  exterior 
ribfi,  between  them. 

617.  In  frameB  which  esert  a  lateral  preasure  against  the 
abutmenta  and  piers,  the  lowest  points  of  the  framework 
fhonld  be  so  placed  as  to  be  above  the  ordinary  high-water 
level;  and  plates  of  some  metal  shonld  be  inserted  at  those 
points,  both  of  the  frame  and  of  the  supports,  where  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  might  canse  injury  to  the  woody  fibre. 

918.  The  roadway  nsually  consists  of  a  simple  flooring 
formed  of  cross  joists,  termed  the  roadway^earers,  or  Jloor- 
girdera,  and  flooring-boards,  upon  which  a  road-covering 
either  of  wood  or  stone  is  laid.  A  more  common  and  better 
Rirangement  of  the  roadway,  now  in  use,  consists  in  laying 
longitudinal  joists  of  smaller  scantling  npon  the  roadway- 
bearers,  to  support  the  flooring- boards.  This  method  pre- 
serves more  effectually  than  the  other  the  road  way -bearers 
from  moisture.  Besides,  in  bridges  which,  from  the  position 
of  the  roadway,  do  not  admit  of  vertical  diagonal  braces  to 
stiffen  the  framework,  the  only  means,  in  most  cases,  of 
effecting  this  object  is  in  placing  horizontal  diagonal  braces 
between  each  pair  of  roadway-bearers.  For  like  reasons, 
stone  poad-coverings  for  wooden  bridges  are  generally  re- 
jected, and  one  of  plank  used,  which,  for  a  horse-track,  should 
be  of  two  thicknesses,  so  that,  in  case  of  repairs,  arising  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  travel,  the  boards  resting  upon  the 
flooring-joists  mav  not  require  to  be  removed.  Tlie  footpaths 
consist  simply  of  a  slight  flooring  of  suflicient  width,  which 
is  usually  detached  from  and  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
roadway  surface. 

618,  When  the  bridge-frame  is  beneath  the  roadway,  a 
distinct  parapet  will  be  reqnisit«  for  the  safety  of  passengers 
This  may  be  formed  either  of  wood,  of  iron,  or  of  the  two 
combined.  It  is  most  generally  made  of  timber,  and  con- 
sists of  a  hand  and  foot  rail  connected  by  upright  posts  and 
stiffened  by  diagonal  braces.  A  wooden  parapet,  besides  the 
eccurity  it  gives  to  passengers,  may  be  made  to  add  both  to 
the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  bridge,  by  constructing  it  of 
timber  of  a  suitable  size,  and  connecting  it  firmly  with  the 
exterior  ribs. 

620,  In  bridge-frames  in  which  the  ribs  are  above  tlie  road- 
way, a  timber  £eathing  of  thin  boards  will  be  requisite  on  the 
ndes,  and  a  roof  above,  to  protect  the  structure  fi-om  the 
leather.  The  tie-beams  of  tne  roof-trusses  may  serve  also  as 
ries  for  the  ribs  at  top,  and  may  receive  horizontal  dic^nal 
liraces  to  stiffen  the  Btracttire,  like  those  of  the  roadway- 
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bearers.  The  rafters,  in  the  case  in  which  there  is  no  centre 
rib,  and  the  bearing,  or  distance  between  the  exterior  riba,  is 
so  great  that  the  roadway-bearers  require  to  be  supported  in 
the  middle,  may  serve  as  points  or  support  for  suspension 
pieces  of  wood,  or  of  iron,  to  which  the  middle  point  of  the 
roadway-bearers  may  be  attached. 

621.  The  frame  and  otiier  main  timbers  of  a  wooden  bridge 
will  not  require  to  be  coated  with  paint,  or  any  like  compo- 
sition, to  preserve  them  from  decay  when  they  are  roofed 
and  boarded  in  to  keep  them  dry.  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  ordinary  preservatives  against  atmospheric  action  may  be 
used  for  them.  The  under  surface  and  joints  of  the  planks 
of  the  roadway  may  be  coated  with  bituminous  mastic  when 
used  for  a  horse-track;  in  railroad  bridges  a  metallic  cover- 
ing may  be  suitably  used  when  the  bridge  is  not  traversed  by 
horses. 

622.  Wooden  bridges  can  produce,  but  little  other  archi- 
tectural effect  than  that  whicn  naturally  springs  up  in  the 
mind  of  an  educated  spectator  in  regarding  any  judicionsly- 
contrived  structure.  When  the  roadway  and  parapet  are 
above  the  bridge-frame,  a  very  simple  cornice  may  be  formed 
by  a  proper  combination  of  the  roadway-timbers  and  flooring, 
which,  with  the  parapet,  will  present  not  only  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  but  will  be  of  obvious  utility  in  covering 
the  parts  beneath  from  the  weather.  In  coverea  bridges,  the 
most  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  paint  them  with  a  uniform 
coat  of  some  subdued  tint.  At  best,  from  their  want  of 
height  as  compared  with  their  length,  covered  wooden  bridges 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  only  unsightly,  and  also  apparent- 
ly insecure  structures  when  looked  at  from  such  a  point  of 
view  as  to  embrace  all  the  parts  in  the  field  of  vision ;  and 
any  attempt,  therefore,  to  disguise  their  true  character,  and 
to  give  them  by  painting  the  appearance  of  houses,  or  of  stone 
ardies,  while  it  must  rail  to  deceive  even  the  most  ignorant, 
will  only  betray  the  bad  taste  of  the  architect  to  the  more  en- 
lightened judge. 

The  art  of  erecting  wooden  bridges  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  where 
timber  has,  at  any  period,  been  the  principal  building  mate- 
rial at  the  disposal  of  the  architect ;  but  iron  at  the  present 
day  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  more  important 
bridges. 

623.  The  following  Table  contains  the  principal  dimen 
Dions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  American  ana  Eoropeao 
wooden  bridges : 
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Width  ot 

ai«ot^d«ptJi 

39 
10 

10 

890  ft. 
193  " 
166  " 
808  " 
153  '■ 
250  " 
840  " 
19G  '■ 
200  " 
200  " 
153  '• 
180  " 
250  " 

OAST-IBON   BRIDOSe. 

624.  Bridges  of  cast  iron  admit  of  even  greater  bold 
ne68  of  design  than  thoae  of  timber,  owing  to  the  superiority, 
both  in  strength  and  durability,  of  the  former  over  the 
latter  material ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  resorted  to  under 
ciruamstances  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  a  wooden  struc- 
ture would  be  suitable. 

625.  The  abiitmenta  and  piers  of  caef-iron  bridges  should 
be  built  of  stone,  as  the  corrosive  action  of  salt  water,  or 
even  of  fresh  water  when  impure,  would  in  time  render 
iron  eupport£  of  this  character  insecure ;  and  timber,  when 
expofled  to  the  same  destructive  agents,  is  still  less  durable 
than  cast  iron. 

626.  The  curved  ribs  of  cast-iron  bridge-frames  have  under 
gone  vilrioua  modifications  and  improvements.  In  the  earlier 
bridges,  they  were  formed  of  several  concentric  arcs,  or 
curved  beams,  placed  at  some  distance  asunder,  and  united 
by  radial  pieces ;  the  spandrels  being  filled  either  by  con- 
tiguous rings,  or  by  vertical  pieces  of  cast  iron  upon  which 
the  roadway  bearers  were  laid. 

In  the  next  stage  of  progress  towards  improvement,  the 
curved  ribs  were  made  less  deep,  and  were  each  formed  of 
several  segments,  or  panels  cast  separately  in  one  piece,  each 
panel  a»nsisting  of  three  concentric  arcs  connectea  by  radial 
pieces,  and  having  flanches,  with  other  suitable  arrange  in  entp, 
for  connecting  them  firmly  by  wrought-iron  keys,  screw-bolts, 
Ac. ;  the  entire  rib  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  three 
concentric  arcs  connected  by  radial  pieces.  Tlie  spandrels 
were  filled  either  with  panels  formed  like  those  of  the  curved 
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ribs,  with  iron  rings,  or  with  a  lozenge-shaped  reticulated 
combination.  The  ribs  were  connecteia  by  cast-iron  plates 
and  wix)ught-iron  diagonal  ties. 

In  the  more  recent  structures,  die  ribs  have  been  com- 
posed of  voussoir-shaped  panels,  each  formed  of  a  solid  thin 
plate  with  flanches  around  the  edges ;  or  else  of  a  curved 
tubular  rib,  formed  like  those  of  Polonceau,  or  of  Dela- 
field,  described  further  on.  The  spandrel-filling  is  either  a 
reticulated  combination,  or  one  of  contiguous  iron  rings. 
The  ribs  are  usually  united  by  cast-iron  tie-plates,  and 
braced  by  diagonal  ties  of  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

809.  The  roadway-bearers  and  flooring  may  be  formed 
eitlier  of  timber,  or  of  cast  iron.  In  the  more  recent  struc- 
tures in  England,  they  have  been  made  of  the  latter  material ; 
the  roadway-bearers  being  cast  of  a  suitable  form  for  strength, 
and  for  their  connection  with  the  ribs;  and  the  flooring- 
plates  being  of  cast-iron. 

The  roadway  and  footpaths,  formed  in  the  usual  manner, 
rest  upon  the  flooring-plates. 

The  parapet  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  a  light  combina- 
tion of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  in  keeping  with  the  general 
style  of  the  structure. 

627.  The  English  engineers  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
branch  of  architecture,  and,  in  their  moi-e  recent  structures, 
have  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  perfection 
and  architectural  elegance.  Among  the  more  celebrated 
cast-iron  bridges  in  England,  that  of  Codlhrookdale  belongs 
to  the  first  epoch  above  mentioned ;  those  of  Staines  and 
Stinderland  to  the  second;  and  to  the  third,  the  bridge 
of  Southwa/rh  at  London;  that  of  Tewkesbury  over  the 
Severn ;  that  over  the  Lary  near  Plymouth,  and  a  number  of 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  French  eufijineers  have  not  only  followed  the  lead 
set  them  by  the  English,  but  have  taken  a  new  step,  in 
the  tubular-shapeA  ribs  of  M.  Polonceau.  The  Poni  des 
Arts  at  Paris,  a  very  light  bridge  for  foot-passengers  only, 
and  which  is  a  combination  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  belongs 
to  their  earliest  essays  in  this  line;  the  Pont  d^AusterlitSy 
also  at  Paris,  which  is  a  combination  similar  to  those  of 
Staines  and  Sunderland,  belongs  to  their  second  epoch ;  and 
the  Pont  du  Carrousel,  in  the  same  city,  built  upon  Polon- 
ceau's  system,  with  several  others  on  the  same  plan,  belong 
to  the  last. 

In  the  United  States  a  commencement  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  bridge  architecture; 
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the  bridge  of  eighty  feet  span,  with  tubular  ribs,  constructed 
\ij  Major  Delaiield  at  Erowus^ille,  standa  almoet  alone, 
ind  19  a  Btep  contemporary  with  that  of  Polonceau  in  France. 
The  following  Table  contains  a  Buininary  deacriptiun  of 
iome  of  the  moBt  noted  European  caet-iron  bridges : 


I?"™ 

g^°T- ■:■;;::::::: 

a, 

628.  Iron  Arohes.  Cast-iron  arches  may  be  used  for  the 
ame  objects  as  those  of  tirtiber.  The  frames  for  tliese  pur- 
poses consist  of  several  parallel  ribs  of  uniform  dimensions, 
which  are  cast  into  an  arch  form,  the  ribs  being  connected 
ay  horizontal  ties,  and  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces.  The 
weight  of  the  superstructure  is  transmitted  to  tlio  curved 
■ibs  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  most  usually  by  an  open  cast- 
ron  beam,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  so  shaped  as  to  rest 
ipon  the  curved  rib,  and  the  upper  part  suitably  formed  for 
Jie  object  in  view.  These  beams  are  also  connected  by  ties, 
md  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces. 

Each  rib,  except  for  narrow  spans,  is  composed  of  several 
jieces,  or  segmente,  between  each  pair  of  which  there  is  a 
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joint  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  cui-vature.  The  forma 
and  dimensions  of  the  s^nents  are  uniform.  The  segmentB 
are  usually  either  solid  (Fig,  163)  or  open  plates  of  unifonn 
thickness,  having  a  flanch  of  uniform  breadth  and  depth  at 
each  end,  and  on  the  entrados  and  intrados.  The  flanch  serves 
both  to  give  strength  to  the  segment  and  to  form  the  connection 
between  the  segments  and  the  parts  which  rest  upon  the  rib. 

The  ribs  are  connected  by  tie-plates,  which  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  segments,  and  are  fastened  to  the  seg- 
ments by  iron  screw  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  end  flanches 
of  the  segments  and  the  tie-plate  between  them.  The  tie- 
plates  may  be  either  open  or  solid ;  the  former  being  usually 
preferred  on  account  or  their  superior  lightness  and  cheapness. 

The  frameworlc  of  the  ribs  is  stiflFened  by  diagonal  pieces, 
which  are  connected  either  with  the  ribs  or  the  tie-plates. 
The  diagonal  braces  are  cast  in  one  piece,  the  aims  being 
ribbed,  or  feathered^  and  tapering  from  the  centre  towards 
the  ends  in  a  suitable  manner  to  give  lightness  combined  with 
strength. 

The  open  beams  (Fig.  163),  which  rest  upon  the  ciin-ed  ribs, 
are  cast  in  a  suitable  number  of  panels ;  the  joint  between 
each  pair  being  either  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  arch, 
or  else  vertical.  These  pieces  are  also  cast  with  flanches,  by 
which  they  are  connected  together,  and  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  frame.  The  beams,  like  the  ribs,  are  tied  together  and 
stiffened  l)y  ties  and  diagonal  braces. 

Beams  of  suitable  forms  for  the  purposes  of  the  structure 
are  placed  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  upon  the  open 
beams. 

629.  Curved  ribs  of  a  tubular  form  have,  within  a  few  yeaw 
back,  been  tried  with  success,  and  bid  fair  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  plate  rib,  as  with  the  same  amount  of  metal  they 
combine  more  strength  than  the  flat  rib. 

The  application  or  tubular  ribs  was  first  made  in  the  United 
States  by  Major  Delafield  of  the  TJ.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  in 
an  arch  for  a  bridge  of  80  feet  span.  Each  rib  was  formed  of 
nine  segments;  each  segment  (Fig.  164)  being  cast  in  one 
piece,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  an  elliptical  ring  of  uni- 
form thickness,  the  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  rib.  A  bruad 
elliptical  flanch  with  ribs,  or  stays,  is  cast  on  each  end  of  the 
segment,  to  connect  the  parts  with  each  other;  and  three 
chairs^  or  saddle-pieces^  with  grooves  in  them,  are  cast  upon 
the  entrados  of  each  segment,  and  at  equal  intervals  apart,  to 
receive  the  open  beam  which  rests  on  the  curved  rib. 


aOm  ■cgUdd  of  tlie  rib  throDgti  Iba  Hddlc-iileo*. 

The  tie  plates  form  the  only  connection  between  the  curved 
>e ;  the  broad-ribbed  flanches  of  the  segmente,  and  the 
ified  rimB  of  the  tie  pkt«s  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the 
bee,  giving  a]l  the  advantages  and  etiffneea  of  diagonal 
jces. 

630.  Tabntar  ribe  with  an  elliptical  cross  section  have 
en  used  in  France  for  many  of  their  bridges.  They  were 
at  introdnced  but  a  few  years  back  by  M.  FoloDceau,  after 
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Fig.  16S. — ReiiTOflents  a  side  view  A,  and  a  cross  flection  and  end  view  B»  ttnoogh  a  joint  of  H. 

Polonceau*8  tabular  arch. 
a,  a,  top  flanch,  6,  fr.  bottom  flanch  of  the  Bemi-segmentB  united  along  the  -vertioal  joint  ol 

through  the  aids  of  the  rib. 
Q  A,  side  view  of  the  joint  between  the  flanchea  e,  0  of  two  seml-eegments. 
171,  inner  side  of  the  flanches. 

c,  croen  tiection  of  a  aemi-eegment  and  top  and  bottom  flanchea, 
/,  /,  thin  wedges  of  wrought  iron  placed  between  the  end  flanohes  of  the  semi-aegmenia  to  taring 

the  parts  to  their  proper  bearing. 

whose  designs  the  greater  part  of  these  structures  have  been 
built.  According  to  M.  Polonceau's  plan,  each  rib  consists 
of  two  symmetrical  parts  di%ided  lengthwise  by  a  vertical 
joint.  Each  half  of  the  rib  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
segments  so  distributed  as  to  break  joints,  in  order  that  when 
the  segments  are  put  together  there  shall  be  no  continuous 
cross  joint  through  the  nbs. 

The  segments  (Fig.  165)  are  cast  with  a  top  and  bottom 
flanchj  and  one  also  at  each  end.  The  halves  of  the  rib  are 
connected  by  bolts  through  the  upper  and  lower  flanches, 
and  the  segments  by  bolts  through  the  end  flanches. 

For  the  purposes  of  adjusting  the  segments  and  bringing 
the  rib  to  a  suitable  degree  of  tension,  flat  pieces  of  wrought 
iron  of  a  wedge  shape  are  driven  into  the  loints  between  the 
segments,  and  are  confined  in  the  joints  oy  the  bolts  which 
fasten  the  segments  and  which  also  pass  through  these 
wedges. 

To  connect  the  ribs  with  each  other,  iron  tubular  pieces 
are  placed  between  them,  the  ends  of  the  tubes  being  suita- 
bly adjusted  to  the  sides  of  the  ribs.  Wrought -iron  rods 
which  serve  as  ties  pass  through  the  tubes  and  ribs,  being 
arranged  with  screws  and  nuts  to  draw  the  ribs  firmly  against 
the  tubulai*  pieces.    Diagonal  pieces  of  a  suitable  form  are 
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placed  between  the  ribs  to  give  them  the  requiBite  degi'eo  ol 
itiSness. 

In  the  bridges  constructed  by  M.  Polonceau  according  to 
thig  plan,  he  supports  the  longitndinal  beams  of  the  roadway 
by  cast-iron  rings  which  are  fastened  to  the  ribs  and  to 
each  other,  and  Dear  a  chair  of  suitable  form  to  receive  the 

SSL  Open  cast-iron  beams  are  seldom  used  except  in  com- 
bination with  cast-iron  arches.  Tlioee  of  wrought  iron  are 
frequently  used  in  structures.  They  may  be  torraed  of  a 
t«p  and  bottom  rail  connected  by  diagonal  pieces,  forming  the 
orainary  lattice  arrangement,  or  a  piece  bent  into  a  em-ved 


form  may  bo  placed  between  the  rails,  or  any  other  suitable 
combination  (Fig.  166)  may  be  used  which  combines  lightness 
with  strength  and  stifmeas. 

632.  C&cts  of  Temperature  on  Stone  and  Cast-iron 
Bridges.  The  action  of  variations  of  temperature  upon 
masses  of  masonry-,  particularly  in  the  coping,  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  effect  of  the  same  action  upon  the  equihbriimi 
of  arches  was  first  observed  by  M.  Vicat  in  the  stone  bridge 
boilt  by  him  at  Souillac,  in  the  joints  of  which  periodical 
thauges  were  found  to  take  place,  not  only  from  the  ranges 
cf  temperature  between  the  seasons,  but  even  daily.     Similar 

E^norcena  were  also  very  accurately  noted  by  Mr.  George 
nuie  in  a  stone  bridge  at  Staines. 

From  these  recorded  observations  the  fact  is  conclusively 
GStabliahed,  that  the  joints  of  stone  bridges,  both  in  the  arches 
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and  spandrels,  are  periodically  affected  by  this  action,  which 
must  consequently  at  times  throw  an  increased  amount  of 
pressui'e  upon  the  abutments,  but  without,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  any  danger  to  tiie  permanent  stability  of  the 
structure. 

Wlieu  iron  was  first  proposed  to  be  employed  for  bridges, 
objections  were  brought  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  effect 
of  changes  of  temperature  upon  this  metal  The  failure  in 
the  abutments  of  the  iron  bridge  at  Staines  was  imputed  to 
this  cause,  and  like  objections  were  seriously  urged  against 
other  structures  about  to  be  erected  in  England.  To  put 
this  matter  at  rest,  observations  were  very  carefully  made  bv 
Sir  John  Kennie  upon  the  arches  of  Southwark  bridge,  built 
by  his  father.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the 
mean  rise  of  the  centre  arch  at  the  crown  was  about  ^th  of 
an  inch  for  each  degree  of  Fahr.,  or  1.25  inches  for  50°  Fahr. 
The  change  of  form  and  increase  of  pressure  arising  from 
this  cause  do  not  appear  to  have  affected  in  any  sensible 
degree  tlie  permanent  stability  either  of  this  structure,  or  of 
any  of  a  like  character  in  Europe. 


Y. 
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633.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  meritorious  of  the  iron 
bridges  of  this  country  is  Whipple's  Trapezoidal  Truss  (see 
Fig.  167).  So  far  as  the  arrangement  or  ties  and  struts  are 
concerned  it  is  similar  to  the  Pratt  Truss. 


Fig.  167.— The  npper  chord  is  of  oast-hron  and  mnde  in  aecttona,  the  Imgth  of  each  piece  be- 
ing equal  to  the  length  of  a  bay.  The  lower  chord  is  oompoeed  of  a  encoeerion  of  liaks  («t 
Fig.  168),  which  receire  cast-iron  blocks  at  their  ends.  The  cast-iron  blocks  fonn  rteps  for 
secnring  the  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  poets.  The  poets  have  openings  near  the  mHdle  vi 
their  length,  through  which  the  main  and  counter- ties  pass.  The  poets  are  trussed  aft  the 
middle,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

In   this  truss  the  end  members  are  inclined,  so  that  tbo 
general  form  of  the  outline  is  that  of  a  trapezoid.    All  on- 
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neceseaiy  membsrs  are  omitted,  and  hence  comparatively  few 
coonter-tiea  are  used.  In  the  Fig.  only  two  are  ehown — one 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  number  of  counter-ties  depends 
npon  the  relation  of  the  movin?  load  to  that  of  the  weight  oi 
the  bridge  (see  articles  107  and  108  of  Wood's  Treattse  on 
"  "  re»  and  Roofs). 

:  lower  chord  is  sometimes  made  of  links  of  iron  (Fig. 

■which   pass  over  cast-iron   blocks  under   the  vertical 

"^   Fig  Its.— Onset  Uislliiki  of  tbDlciin> 

(Fig.  169).     The  lower  chord  may  be,  and  at  the  pres- 

Tlg  in. — A  jcdnt  In  Uw  km  dund  of  *  Whl^k  Inm, 

ay  often  is,  made  of  eye-bars  (Fig.  170).    The  propei 


ind  ditnensiona  of  the  eyes  and  the  proper  size  of  the 
as  been  the  subject  of  considerable  experiment. 
Srst  it  was  supposed  that  the  total  section  on  both  sides 
!  eye  shonld  equal  half  the  section  of  the  pin,  but  ex- 
snts  quickly  showed  that  when  made  in  this  proportion 
es  would  tear  out  before  the  shearing  strength  of  the 
is  reached.  According  to  some  experiments  made  by 
larles  Fox,  he  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  make  the 
g  surface  between  the  pin  fd  concave  surface  of  the 
out  equal  to  the  least  section  of  the  link  ;  or,  in  other 
,  the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  eqnal  abont  two-thirds 
diameter  of  the  link. 

)  rule,  however,  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to  by  onr  most 
nt  bridge  builders.  Each  has  a  rule  of  his  own.  Some 
the  eye  thicker  than  the  link ;  others  make  them  some- 
pear-shaped  by  adding  material  back  of  the  eye  (Fig 
while  still  others  make  them  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 


1%  in.— Itocm  ot  trt-lMCi 
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Bat  in  all  cases  the  total  section  of  the  material  through 
the  eye  is  made  to  exceed  that  through  the  bar,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  pin  also  exceeds  that  of  the  bar. 


S) 


)  C  3    )    ^^'  17^— Another  form  of  ^e-b«r. 


634.  Modifloatlons  of  Whipple's  Truss.  Different 
bridge  builders  have  modified  the  details  of  Whipple's  Trass, 
so  as  to  suit  their  convenience  or  fancy,  or  to  make  them  con- 
form with  modem  practice.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
all  these  modifications.  They  have,  however,  given  rise  to 
certain  names  of  bridges,  such  as  the  Murphy- Whipple 
bridge,  Linville  bridge,  Jones's  bridge,  etc.,  etc. 

635.  Liiivme  Bridge.  This  bridge,  the  details  of  which 
(Figs.  173  and  174)  have  been  very  thoroughly  and  carefully 
worked  out,  has  a  wide  reputation. 

The  improvements  consist  in  employing  tubular  forms  of 
wrought  iron  for  members  used  to  resist  compressive  stnuns, 
and  weldless  eye-bars  to  resist  tensile  strains,  by  this  means 
economizing  material  and  reducing  the  dead  weight  of  the 
structures.  In  the  accompanying  details  of  the  chords,  strats, 
and  ties,  and  the  floor  system  and  lateral  connections,  some  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Linville  truss  are  illustrated. 

The  upper  chords  A,  are  composed  of  channel  ([)  bare 
and  I  beams,  to  which  are  riveted  top  plates,  and  sometimes 
bottom  plates,  forming  a  tubular  compressive  member  of 
great  strength.  When  the  lower  plate  is  used,  elliptical  holes 
are  cut  out  in  order  to  admit  of  painting  the  interior.  The 
chords  are  generally  made  in  sections,  one  panel  in  length. 
The  connection  between  the  suspension  ties  and  upper  chords 
are  effected  by  means  of  angle  blocks,  through  which  pass 
the  suspension  ties,  with  enlarged  screw  threads  and  nuts  for 
adjustment,  or  by  means  of  pins  passing  through  the  chords, 
and  through  loops  or  eyes  on  the  suspension  ties. 

The  struts  B  are  circular  or  polygonal  tubes  (Fig.  174fl), 
composed  of  two  or  more  rolled  bars  united  by  rivets  througii 
flanges,  or  by  transverse  tie-bolts  passing  through  the  struts 
between  the  flanges.  The  struts  are  generally  swelled  and 
opened  to  allow  tne  interior  to  be  repainted  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  rapid  destruction  by  oxydation. 

The  lower  chords  are  made  by  upsetting  the  enlarged  eye 
ends,  by  compressing  them  when  highly  heated  into  moulds 
or  dies.  They  are  afterwards  forged  and  rewelded  under  a 
hammer. 


TSaS  BIUDOSS. 
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Fig.  174  A— CroBB  Mction  of  one  of  tfaa  foaaoM  d  pnt  used  in  ft  Ul 
Tille  truss. 


These  weldless  chords  and  tubular  posts  have,  in  many 
eases,  superseded  older  forms.  The  lower  chords  C  C  dispoBed 
at  each  side  of  the  suspension  ties  D,  and  counter-tie  E,  and 
between  ribs  in  the  bases  G  of  the  posts  or  struts,  are  effect- 
ually combined  with  the  struts  ana  ties  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting-pin. The  tendency  to  bend  the  connecting-pin  is 
obviated  by  this  distribution  of  the  strains. 

The  pin  can  fail  only  by  shearing. 

From  the  connecting-pins  depend  loops  or  suspenders,  1 1, 
which  support  the  rolled  cross-girders  F,  mat  sustain  the  track- 
stringers  and  track.  The  upper  lateral  struts  of  wrought  or 
cast  iron  are  secured  at  the  connecting-pins,  the  ties  oeing 
attached  to  an  eye-plate,  or  in  a  jaw-nut  secured  to  the  con- 
necting-pins. 

The  lateral  ties  J  are  adjusted  by  means  of  sleeve-nuts  widi 
right  and  left  hand-screws. 

The  lower  laterals  K  K  are  attached  to  the  cross  girdere, 
and  adjusted  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  posts  are  made  either  of 
wrought  or  cast  iron. 

To  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  stmts  by  dispensing 
with  the  round  bearing,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  pin 


Fig.  ITS— An  Arched  Trnm  after  the  goienl  ptan  of  Whipple's.    The  lofwer  chords  of  tk- 
rods  pass  throngh  the  ends  of  the  azth,  and  aze  aecnred  by  note  on  the  ends  of  the  roda. 
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connection  between  the  chords  and  ties,  the  lower  chords 
«re  bronght  compactly  together  between  and  outside  of  the 
juspension-ties  and  Buapeiiders,  and  a  bearing  provided  on  the 
Qpper  edges  of  the  chorda  for  the  lower  enas  of  the  posts. 
Ine  upper  ends  also  have  a  flat  bearing. 

636.  Arohed  Truss.  Fig.  175  shows  the  general  form 
of  a  Whipple  Arched  Trnss.  The  upper  chord  ia  eomposed 
of  hollow  tubes,  made  in  sections  o£  about  a  panel  length. 

637.  Bollman'a  Trusa.  The  general  outline  of  BoTlman'B 
Trosa  ie  shown  in  Fig.  170. 


One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  bridge  is,  the  load  at 
each  poet  or  joint  is  carried  directly  to  the  supports  at  the 
en<b  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tension  (or  enspcnsion)  rods. 
Ihn8  a  load  at  E  is  supported  by  the  post  E  F,  and  is  thence 
Bnpported  by  the  rods  A  F  and  '^  B.  Tlie  pane!  itids  D  F, 
E  C,  E  G,  etc.,  serve  to  keep  the  upper  chord  in  plaee,  and 
in  case  of  an  undue  strain  upon,  or  failure  of,  one  of  the  long 
iospension-rods,  may  transmit  the  strains  to  the  other  mem- 
[)erB  of  the  truss. 

The  suspension  rods  being  of  unequal  length  will  be 
anequally  elongated  or  contracted  by  the  same  strain,  or 
by  cnangea  in  the  temperature.  In  order  to  present  severe 
3ro6B  strains  iiponthe  poets  due  to  tliese  causes,  tlie  suspension 
rods  are  connected  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  posts  by  meana 
)f  a  link  which  is  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  which  [lormits 
>f  a  sraall  lateral  movement  at  tlie  ends  of  the  rods  without 
iny  corresponding- movement  of  the  posts.  The  Buspensioii- 
rodfl  are  made  of  flat  iivan,  and  pass  through  the  ends  of  the  ' 
ipper  chord  where  they  are  secured  by  means  of  pins  which 
[»6fi  througli  the  ends  of  the  chui-ds. 

If  the  roadway  passes  above  the  upper  chord,  it  is  called  a 
ieck  bridge,  and  the  lower  chord  may  be  dispensed   with. 


3^8  crvn.  kmqinekeiko. 

But  if  it  passes  on  the  level  of  the  lower  chord  {Fig.  ITSa.) 
the  lower  chord  m^  be  simply  suspended  npon  the  posts ; 
and  not  be  depended  upon  for  resisting  tension.  The  lower 
fhord  in  this  case  may  also  be  entirely  diepeneed  with ;  for 
cross-ties,  or  joists,  may  be  secured  to  the  posts  and  lonp- 
tudinal  joints  be  placed  upon  them.  If  the  lower  chord  is 
Ttsed  and  is  made  continuous  so  as  to  resist  tension,  it  yii- 


tnallv  changes  it  into  s  Whipple  truss  in  which  the  long  sus- 
pension-rods are  unnecessary  members.  Still,  in  this  case, 
the  truss — especially  the  panel  rods,  are  not  so  proportioned 
as  to  make  it  safe  to  omit  the  long  suspension-rooB. 

638.  Fink  Truss.    The  outline  or  sKeleton  of  a  Fink  tnua 
is  shown  inFig.  177. 


Flti-  in-Fbik  Tnua.    A  B  tba 


This  truBS  consiets  of  a  primary  system  of  king  posts,  A  C 
B,  Fig.  177  ;  two  secondary  aysterna^  A  A  D  and  DAB;  four 
tei-tiary  systems,  A  g  b,  b  i  D,  Dj  e,  and  e  IB,  and  bo  oa 


The  poetB,  Bnapenaion-rodB  and   chords  may  be  similar  in 
detail  to  the  syBtems  previoasly  described. 

The  noted  LoniBville  bridge,  across  the  Ohio  Biver  at 
Louisville,  is  made  apon  this  plan. 

DnoaiSIOHB   OF  the  LOUISTILLB  BRmOK. 

It  is  5^94  feet  long,  divided  into  the  following  spans  from 
centre  to  centre  of  piere : 

Kentucky  abutment 32.5  feet. 

2  B^B  of  50  feet 100.0  " 

1  pivot-draw  over  canal 264.0  " 

4  spans  of  149.6 598.4  « 

iBof  180.0 360.0  " 

iBofSlO.0 420.0  " 

18  of  227.0 454.0  « 

lof  370.0 370.0  " 

IS  of  245.5 1,473.0  « 

1  of  400 400.0  « 

IS  of  180 640.0  « 

I  of  149.6 149.6  '* 

1  span  of  100 100.0  " 

Indiana  abutment 32.5  " 

Total  length 5,294.0    " 

638.  Post's  Truss.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  tmsB  is 
in  its  form.  The  upper  ends  of  the  posts  are  carried  towards 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  an  amount  equal  to  half  a  bay,  and 
as  all  the  bays  are  equal  the  posts  in  each  half  of  the  truss  are 
ail  parallel  to  each  other  (Fig.  178). 

-•^y-     -  r-rn"  °'    rrn 


ng,  in— Shmn  detelli  at 
tha  end!  of  tbs  burlzunul  Hi 


DEBOEIPTION   OF  POBT'b   IEOK   BKIDOK. 

A  A  (Fige.  178, 179, 180  and  181)— Are  the  airuti,  ctan- 
poeed  of  two  rolled-iron  cliaimel  barB,  with  plates  riveted  oa 
their  flanges,  fonnmg  a  hollow  column  having  a  rectsngolsr 
croea-eectfon.     The  struts  are  swelled  in  the  centre  by  spring- 
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ng  the  (Aannel-bars  and  having  tho  plates  Bheared  to  the 
fiOTiired  shape. 

The  beariuge  of  the  struts  upon  the  pins  (K)  are  of  either 
list  or  wTongnt  iron,  and  are  enclosed  between  the  side-plates, 
md  abot  against  the  channel-bars,  and  are  riveted  to  both. 
Hie  pin  holes  are  bored  through  shoes  and  plates. 

B  B — ^Aro  the  main  ties,  or  main  suspension  braces,  and 
irc  made  of  flat  bar-iron  with  die-forged  heads  at  the  ends, 
<ored  out  to  fit  the  pins. 

C  C — Are  the  counter  ties,  made  of  round  iron,  with 
owed  eyes  at  the  ends  to  receive  the  pins,  and  having  turn- 
mctles  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  bottom  end,  for 
JDrposes  of  adjustment. 

D  D — Are  the  floor-beama,  suspended  in  pairs  from  the 
iord  pins  at  each  panel  point,  by  means  of  eye-bolts  or  by 
tirrups  passing  over  the  cnord  pins  and  under  a  bolt  through 
be  webs  of  the  beams. 

E  E — Are  the  bottom  chord  bars  or  links,  made  of  flat  bar- 
ron,  with  die  forged  heads,  and  bored  holes  for  the  chord 
nns.  The  sizes  of  the  bars  in  the  respective  panels  are  de- 
ermined  by  the  strains,  the  first  and  second  panels  having 
wo  bars,  the  third  and  fourth  having  four  bars  each,  tlie  fifth 
ind  sixth  having  six  bars  each,  etc.,  to  the  centre  of  the  span. 

F — Is  a  bottom  lateral  brace  angle  block  of  cast  iron,  fas- 
enod  to  the  ends  of  the  floor-beams,  which  form  the  bottom 
ateral  stmt. 

G  G — Are  the  lateral  brace-rods,  of  round  iron,  having 
crews  and  nuts  at  their  ends,  for  adjustment. 

H  n — ^Are  top  lateral  struts,  made  of  rolled-iron  |  beams, 
<T  channel  bars  m  pairs.  These  struts  have  a  cast-iron  shoe 
.t  their  ends,  and  are  bolted  to  the  top  plate  of  the  top  chord, 
>y  bolts  passing  through  shoes,  top  plate  of  chord,  and  through 
he  joint  lx)X  in  the  top  chord.  The  top  lateral  brace  rods 
•aBB  through  the  cast-iron  aboes,  with  nuts  on  the  outside. 

I  I — Are  the  top  chords.  When  made  of  wrought  iron 
hey  are  composed  of  channel  bars  with  covering  plate  rivet- 
d  to  the  flanges  on  the  top,  and  bars  riveted  at  inter\'alc 
eroes  the  bottom  flanges,  either  diagonally  or  straight  acmes 
0  keep  the  channel  bars  in  line.  Additional  sectional  area  is 
btained  by  riveting  plates  on  the  inside  of  the  channel  bars. 

The  top  chords  are  made  in  panel  lengths,  with  their  ends 
qoared  by  machinery  to  insure  tnie  bearings — and  when  of 
aet  iron  nave  a  rectangular  cross-section,  with  the  inside 
ored  out  to  obtain  the  necessary  sectional  area  to  provide  for 
he  compreesion  strain. 
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The  connection  of  the  Btruts  and  main  and  cconter  braces 
is  made  by  means  of  a  pin  passing  through  a  cast-iron  box 
which  encloses  the  mall,  the  length  of  the  pin  being  just  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  box.  The  top-chord  sections  have  a  recess 
which  fits  over  the  box,  and  when  the  connection  is  made  in 
the  box  the  pieces  of  top  chord  are  laid  on,  and  cover  the 
whole.  The  joint  is  tben  secured  by  tlie  bolts  which  pass 
through  the  top  lateral  strut,  top  chord  and  joint  bo3L 

DESORIFnON  OF  POST^S  "  COMBINATION  "  OK  "  COMPOSTTB"  BBIDOB. 

This  bridge  is  composed  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  iron, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  ISla,  181b,  and  181a 

A,  A — Top  chord,  packed  and  framed  as  shown  in  Figs. 
181a  and  1815. 

B  B — Struts,  framed  with  square  end  at  the  top  entering  and 
abutting  against  joint  box  E  (Fig.  181  J)  and  fitted  at  bottom 
ends  into  strut  shoe  K  (Fig.  181o). 


Fig.  181a. 


C  C — ^Main  suspension  ties,  of  square,  round  or  flat  iron, 
with  eye  at  lower  end  and  screw  at  upper  end,  passing  through 
joint  box  E,  secured  by  nuts. 

D  D — Counter  braces,  of  square  or  round  iron,  made  rim* 
ilar  to  main  ties. 

E  E — Cast-iron  joint  boxes  enclosed  in  top  chord,  and 
receiving  the  struts,  main  ties  ana  counters. 

This  box  has  a  flange  around  the  bottom  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  top  chord,  which  lies  upon  and  is  bolted  to  it 
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F  F — Bottom  chord  links  of  flat  iron,  with  heads  at  each 
end,  bored  to  receive  the  pins  (Fig.  181c). 


G  Q — Rolled  iron  floor-heaniB,  BiiBpended  to  chord  pina. 
HH — Bottom  lateral  ties,  round  iron  rods  with  screws. 
1 1 — Bottom  lateral  angle  bloclt,  cast  irf)n. 
K — Cast-iron  Btrat  shoes,  having  socktits  to  receive  struu 
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and  drilled  holes  for  chord  pins  passing  through  flanges  or 
ribs  below  the  sockets. 

640.  Alleghany  River  Bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    This 
is  a  lattice  iron  bridge  (Fig.  182),  and  is  similar  to  several 


Fig.  189L 

other  structures  which  have  been  made  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  Fimilar  one  on  the  New  York  Central  Kailroad,  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  and  another  near  Rome,  of  the  same  State. 

641.  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Bridge.  This  noted  structure 
might  properly  be  called  a  steel  arch.  It  is  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  is  to  consist  of  three  spans,  the  central  one  of 
which  ifi  515  feet,  and  each  of  the  end  ones  497  feet.  There 
are  eight  arches  in  each  span,  arranged  in  sets  of  two  and 
two ;  and  in  each  set  one  arch  is  directly  over  the  other,  and 
the  two  are  trussed  together  by  link-bars.  The  arches  are 
composed  of  steel  tubes,  which  are  made  of  steel  staves,  as 
will  now  be  explained. 

All  the  steel  in  this  structure  is  of  the  very  best  quality 
The  standard  fixed  for  it  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  Capt.  Eads, 
was  so  high  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  our  best  steel 
manufacturers  ''o  produce  it.    The  coefficient  of  elasticity  was 
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to  be  between  26,000,000  pounds  and  30,000,0  )0  pounds,  and 
it  was  to  sustain  a  strain  or  60,000  pounds,  without  producing 
a  permanent  set. 

All  the  workmanship  is  of  a  higher  order  than  is  usual  in 
bridge  construction.  Special  machines  and  tools  were  made 
for  making  the  several  joints.  An  error  of  one  thirty-second 
of  an  inch  might,  in  most  cases,  be  very  troublesome,  if  not 
fatal. 


I 


f  i  '. '. 


F 

■         i      i 
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Fig.  18B— Shows  ft  ride  Tieir  of  a  portioB  flf 
the  arch. 

G  G  are  diagonal  porta  whldi  are  tniM^ 
as  shown  hi  Fig.  168,  for  ooonccting  the  two 
arohes  together.  The  other  letten  rate  to 
the  same  parts  as  In  Figs.  183  and  ISl 


FUr>  186— Shows  a 
tion  of  the  npper  roadway. 
II  is  the  oanlage-waj. 
H  is  the  side-waUc 


cro»«eotien  of  •  PW" 


The  tubes  are  straight  throughout  their  length,  but  tbe 
ends  are  planed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  arch, 
so  that  the  arch  is  really  a  polygon  ha\'ing  short  sides.  Seve- 
ral rectauOTlar  annular  grooves  are  cut  near  the  ends  of  each 
tube ;  and  after  the  tubes  are  put  in  place,  their  ends  abut- 
ting against  each  other,  they  are  joined,  and  firmlv  secured 
by^  means  of  a  heavy  and  nicely-fitted  iron  coupling.  In 
this  way  the  arch  is  made  continuous.    A  strong  steel  pin 
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passes  through  the  coupling  and  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  one 
naif  of  the  pin  being  m  each  tube.  One  length  of  t'^be  is 
put  up  at  a  time,  and  is  connected  to  all  the  others,  which 
are  properly  placed  by  cross-rods,  A  A,  Figs.  183  and  184, 
and  also  diagonal  rods  C  C  and  B  B.  The  diagonals  G  Q 
are  also  secured.  These  are  secured  to  the  pins  o  c,  Fig.  185. 
The  vertical  posts  E  E,  which  support  the  railroad,  are  trussed 
by  means  of  diagonal  bars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  Each  skew- 
back  of  the  arch  is  secured  to  tlie  abutments  by  means  of  two 
six-inch  steel  rods  or  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  wi-ought- 
iron  skew-backs,  and  several  feet  into  the  masonry.  This 
bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  of  its  kmd  in  the  world,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  es- 
tablish many  important  principles  in  iron  structures. 

642.  Kuilenberg  Bridge.  The  span  of  this  bridge  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  St  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  dimensions.  The  lower  chord  of 
this  bridge  (Fig.  187)  is  horizontal,  and  the  upper  chord  is 
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Fig.  197— Kuilenberg  Bridge.  Span  between  the  abutments,  152  meten.  Total  length,  in- 
doding  the  parts  on  the  abutments,  166.8  meters  (about  615  feet).  Length  of  each  bay,  4 
meters.    Depth  of  the  truss  at  the  centre,  29  meters. 

the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  809  feet  It  is  of 
the  general  plan  of  the  Pratt  or  Whipple  systems,  only  that 
the  upper  chord  is  curved. 
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643.  Tubular  Frames  of  Wrought-iron.  Except  for  the 
obvious  application  to  steam  boilers,  sheet  iron  had  not  been 
considered  as  suitable  for  structures  demanding  great  strength, 
from  its  apparent  deficiency  in  rigidity;  and  although  the 
principle  of  gaining  strength  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
material,  and  of  giving  any  desirable  rigidity  by  combinations 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  were  at  every  moment  acted 
upon,  from  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  art,  engineers 
aeem  not  to  have  looked  upon  sheet  iron  as  suited  to  such 
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purposes,  until  an  extraordinary  case  occurred  which  seemed 
about  to  baffle  all  the  means  hitherto  employed.  The  occa* 
sion  arose  when  it  became  a  question  to  throw  a  brid^  of 
rigid  material,  for  a  railroad,  across  the  Menai  Straits ;  sus- 
pension systems,  from  their  flexibility,  and  some  actual  fail- 
ures, being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  European  engineers, 
unsuitable  for  this  kind  of  communication. 

Robert  Stephenson,  who  for  some  years  held  the  highest 
rank  amon^  English  engineers,  appears,  from  undispnted  tes- 
timony, to  have  been  the  first  to  entertain  the  novel  and  bold 
idea  of  spanning  the  Straits  by  a  tube  of  sheet  iron,  supported 
on  piers,  of  sufhcient  dimensions  for  the  passage  within  it  of 
the  usual  trains  of  railroads.  The  preliminary  experiments 
for  testing  the  practicability  of  this  conception,  and  the  woA- 
ing  out  of  the  details  of  its  execution,  were  left  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  to  whom  the  profession  owes 
many  valuable  papers  and  facts  on  professional  topics.  This 
gentleman,  who,  to  a  thoix)ngh  acquaintance  with  the  mode 
of  conducting  such  experiments,  united  great  zeal  and  judg- 
ment, carried  through  the  task  committed  to  him ;  proceed- 
ing step  by  step,  until  conviction  so  firm  took  the  place  of 
apprehension,  tnat  he  rejected  all  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
any  auxiliary  means,  ana  urged,  from  his  crowning  experi- 
ment, reliance  upon  the  tube  alone  as  equal  to  tlie  end  to  be 
attained. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  by  him  upon  tubes  of 
circular,  elliptical,  and  rectangular  cross-section.  The  object 
chiefly  kept  in  view  in  these  experiments  was  to  determine 
the  form  of  cross-section  which,  when  the  tube  was  submitted 
to  a  cross  strain,  would  present  an  equality  of  I'eeistance  in  the 
parts  brought  into  compression  and  extension.  It  was  showDi 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  operations,  that  the  circular  and  ellip- 
tical forms  were  too  weak  in  the  parts  submitted  to  compres- 
sion, but  that  the  elliptical  was  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and 
that,  whatever  fonn  might  be  adopted,  extraordinary  means 
would  be  requisite  to  prevent  the  parts  submitted  to  compres- 
sion fi'om  yielding,  by  "puckering"  and  doubling.  To  meet 
this  last  diflSculty,  the  fortunate  expedient  was  nit  upon  of 
making  the  part  of  the  main  tube,  upon  which  the  strain  of 
compression  was  brought,  of  a  series  of  smaller  tubes,  or  cells 
of  a  curved  or  a  rectangiilar  cross-section.  The  latter  form  of 
section  was  adopted  definitively  for  the  main  tube,  as  haWng 
yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  to  resistance;  and  abo 
for  the  smaller  tubes,  or  cells,  as  most  easy  of  constructiiiD 
and  repair. 
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Ajb  a  detail  of  each  of  these  experimonts  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  given  in  this  work,  that  alone  of  tlie 
tube  which  gave  results  that  led  to  the  forms  and  dimensions 
adopted  for  the  tubular  bridges  subsequently  constructed,  will 
be  given  in  this  place. 

644.  Model  Tube.  The  total  length  of  the  tube  was  78 
feet  The  distance,  or  bearing  between  the  points  of  support 
CD  which  it  was  placed  to  test  its  strength,  was  75  ft.  Total 
depth  of  the  tube  at  the  middle,  4  ft.  6i  in.  Depth  at  each 
extremity,  4  ft.     Breadth,  2  ft.  8  in. 

The  top  of  the  tube  was  composed  of  a  top  and  bottom 
plate,  formed  of  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  abutting  end  to  end,  and 
connected  by  narrow  strips  riveted  to  them  over  the  joints. 
These  plates  were  2  ft.  Hi  in.  wide.  They  were  6^  in.  apart, 
aud  connected  by  two  vertical  side  plates  and  five  interior 
division  plates,  with  which  they  were  strongly  joined  by 
angle  irons,  riveted  to  tlie  division  plates,  and  to  the  top  and 
bottom  plates  where  they  joined.  Each  cell,  between  two  di- 
vision plates  and  the  top  and  bottom  plates,  was  nearly  6  in. 
wide,  xhe  sides  of  the  tube  were  made  of  plates  or  sheet 
iron  birailarly  connected;  their  depth  was  3  ft.  6f  in.  -A 
strip  of  angle  iron,  bent  to  a  curved  shape,  and  running  from 
the  bottom  of  each  end  of  the  tube  to  tne  top  just  below  the 
cellular  part,  was  riveted  to  each  side  to  give  it  stiffness.  Be- 
sides this,  precautions  were  finally  taken  to  stiffen  the  tube 
by  diagonal  braces  within  it.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  was 
formea  of  sheets,  abutting  end  to  end,  and  secured  to  each 
other  like  the  top  plates ;  a  continuous  joint,  running  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  tube  along  tlie  centre  line  of  the  bottom, 
was  secured  by  a  continuous  strip  of  iron  on  the  under  side, 
riveted  to  the  plates  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  The  entire 
width  of  the  bottom  was  2  ft.  11  in. 

The  sheet  iron  composing  the  top  cellular  portion  was  0.147 
in.  thick ;  that  of  the  sides  0.09^  in.  thick.  Tho  bottom  of  the 
tube  at  the  final  experiments,  to  a  distance  of  20  ft.  on  each 
side  of  the  centre,  was  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  sheet 
iron,  each  0.25  in.  thick,  the  joints  being  secured  by  strips 
above  and  below  them,  riveted  to  the  sheets ;  the  remainder, 
to  the  end  of  the  tube,  was  formed  of  sheets  0.156  in.  thick. 

The  total  area  of  sheets  composing  the  top  cellular  portion 
was  24.024  in.,  that  of  the  bottom  plates  at  tne  centre  portion, 
32.450  in. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  tube  were  one  sixth  those  of 
the  proposed  structure.  Its  weight  at  the  final  experiment. 
13,020  fba. 
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The  experiments,  as  already  stated,  were  conducted  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  equality  between  the  resistances  of  the  parts 
strained  by  compression  and  those  extended ;  with  this  object 
at  the  end  of  each  experiment,  the  parts  torn  asunder  at  the 
bottom  were  replaced  by  additional  pieces  of  increased 
Btrength.  -^  ^  ^ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  final  experi- 
ments : — 

Na  of  ExpeiimenlB.  Weiglit  in  lbs.  Deflection  in  indmL 

1 20,006 0.55 

2 35,776 0.78 

3 48,878 1.12 

4 62,274 1.48 

6 77,534 1.78 

6 92,299 2.12 

7 103,350 2.38 

8 1 14,660 2.70 

9 132,209 3.06 

10 138,060 3.23 

11 143,742 3.40 

12 148,443 3.58 

13 153,027 3.70 

14 157,728 3.78 

15 161,886 3,88 

16 164,741 3.98 

17 167,614 4.10 

18 171,144 4.23 

19 173,912 4.33 

20 177,088 4,47 

21 180,017 4.55 

22 183,779 4.62 

23 186,477 4.72 

24 189,170 4.81 

25 192,892 

The  tube  broke  with  the  weight  in  the  25th  experiment ; 
the  cellular  top  yielding  by  puckering  at  about  2  feet  from 
the  point  where  the  weight  was  applied.  The  bottom  and 
sides  remained  uninjured. 

The  ultimate  deflection  was  4.89  in. 

645.  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  Kothing  further  than  a 
succinct  description  of  this  marvel  of  engineering  will  be 
attempted  here,  and  only  with  a  view  of  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  end. 
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It  differs  in  its  general  structure  from  the  model  tube,  chiefly 
in  having  the  bottom  formed  like  the  top,  of  rectangular  cells, 
and  in  the  means  taken  for  giving  stiffness  to  the  sides. 

The  total  distance  spanned  by  the  bridge  is  1,489  ft.  This 
is  divided  into  four  bays,  the  two  in  the  centime  being  each 
460  ft.,  and  the  one  at  each  end  230  ft.  each.* 

The  tube  is  1,524  ft.J.ong.  Its  bearings  on  the  centre  pier 
is  45  ft.;  that  on  the  two  intermediate  32  ft. ;  andlhat-o^ 
each  abutment  17  ft.  6  in.  The  height  of  the  tube  at  thb 
centre  pier  is  30  ft. ;  at  the  intermediate  piers  27  ft. ;  and  at 
the  ends  23  ft  This  gives  to  the  top  of  the  tube  the  shap<  i 
of  a  parabolic  curve. 


Fig.  188— neprmenta  a  Tortlcal  croaB-tection  of  thfl  Brituula  Bridge. 

A,  interior  of  bfridgre. 

&,  cdia  of  top  cellalar  beam. 

C,  cdls  of  bottom  oeUnlar  beam. 

a,  top  plates  of  top  and  bottom  beama.  , 

ft,  h<ktom  plates  of  top  and  bottom  beams. 

c,  diririoa  plates  of  top  and  bottom  beam& 

d  and  «,  strips  riveted  orer  the  joints  of  top  and  bottom  plates. 

o,  sngle  irons  rivated  to  a,  ft,  and  c 

g,  plates  of  sides  of  the  tnbe  A. 

»,  exterior  T  Irons  riveted  over  Tertfcal  joints  of  iir. 

1^  interior  T  in>ns  riveted  over  vertical  joints  of  ff,  and  bent  at  the  angles  of  ^  aod  extenOf 

ing  beyond  the  second  cell  of  the  top  beam,  and  beyond  the  first  of  the  bottom  beam. 
«i  trimtijpiWy  pieces  oa  each  side  of  i,  and  riveted  to  them. 
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The  cellalar  top  (Fig.  188)  is  divided  into  ei^ht  cells  5,  by 
division  plates  <j,  connected  with  the  top  a,  and  bottom  i,  by 
angle  irons  o,  riveted  to  the  plates  c<^)nnected.  The  different 
sheets  composing  the  plates  a  and  J  abnt  end  to  end  length- 
wise the  tube  ;  and  the  joints  are  secured  by  tiie  strips  d  and 
«,  riveted  to  the^sheets  by  rivets  that  pass  through  the  interior 
angle  irons. 

The  sheets  of  which  this  portion  is  composed  are  each  6  ft 
long,  and  1  ft.  9  in.  wide ;  those  at  the  centre  of  the  tube  are 
ff tns  of  an  inch  thick :  they  decrease  in  thickness  towards 
tlie  piers,  where  they  are  -f^ths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  division 
plates  are  of  the  same  tnickness  at  the  centre,  and  decrease 
m  the  same  manner  towards  the  piers.  The  rivets  are  1  inch 
thick,  and  are  placed  3  in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The 
cells  are  1  ft.  9  in.  by  1  ft.  9  in.,  so  as  to  admit  a  man  for 
painting  and  repairs. 

The  cellular  bottom  is  divided  into  six  cells  67,  each  of 
which  is  2  ft.  4  in.  wide  by  1  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  To  diminish, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  joints,  the  sheets  for  the 
sides  of  the  cells  were  made  12  ft.  long.  To  give  suflScient 
strength  to  resist  the  great  tensile  strain,  the  top  and  bottom 
plates  of  this  part  are  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  sheet 
ii-on,  the  one  layer  breaking  joint  with  the  other.  The  joints 
over  the  division  plates  are  secured  by  angle  irons  o,  m  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  cellular  top.  The  joints  between  the 
sheets  are  secured  by  sheets  2  ft.  8  in.  long  placed  over  them, 
which  are  fastened  by  rivets  that  pass  through  the  triple 
thickness  of  sheets  at  these  points. '  The  rivets,  for  attaining 
greater  strength  at  these  points,  are  in  lines  lengthwise  of  the 
cell.  The  sheets  forming  the  top  and  bottom  plates  of  the 
cells  are  ^^jths  of  an  inch  at  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  de- 
crease to  3^ths  at  the  ends.  The  division  plates  are  ^ths  in 
the  middle,  and  ^^ths  at  the  ends  of  the  tube.  The  rivets  of 
the  top  and  bottom  plates  are  \\  in.  in  diameter. 


I 


Fig.  189— Represents  a  horizontal  cromgecdon  of  fba  T  ^''■u  *n<l  <^di0  platoa. 

I>,  orois-SGction  near  oontro  of  bridge. 

E^  cro88-aection  near  the  pi«T8. 

Q^  plates  of  the  sides 

A,  exterior  T  i'ons. 

iy  interior  y  irons. 
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The  sides  of  the  tube  (Fig.  188)  between  the  cellular  top 
and  bottom  are  formed  of  sheets  g^  2  ft.  wide  ;  the  lengths  of 
which  are  so  arranged  that  there  are  alternately  three  and  foiir 
plates  in  each  panel,  the  sheets  of  each  panel  abutting  end 
to  end,  and  forming  a  continuous  vertical  joint  between  the 
adjacent  panels.  These  vertical  joints  are  secured  by  strips 
of  iron,  h  and  %  of  the  T  cross-section,  placed  over  each  side 
of  the  joint,  and  clamping  the  sheets  oi  the  adjacent  panels 
between  them.  The  T  irons  within  and  without  are  firmly 
riveted  together  with  1-inch  rivets,  placed  at  3  in.  between 
their  centres.  Over  the  joints,  between  the  ends  of  the  sheets 
in  each  panel,  pieces  of  sheet  iron  are  placed  on  each  side, 
and  connected  by  rivets.  The  sheets  of  the  panels  at  the 
centre  of  the  tube  are  -j^ths  of  an  inch  thick ;  they  increase 
to  l^ths  to  within  about  10  ft.  of  the  piers,  where  their  thick- 
ness is  again  increased :  and  the  T  irons  are  here  also  increased 
in  thickness,  being  composed  of  a  strip  of  thick  sheet  iron, 
clamped  between  strips  of  angle  iron  which  extend  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  joints.  The  object  of  this  increase 
of  thickness,  in  the  panels  and  T  irons  at  the  piers,  is  to  give 
sufficient  rigidity  and  strength  to  resist  the  crushing  strain  at 
these  points. 

The  T  irons  on  the  interior  are  bent  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
extended  as  far  as  the  third  cell  from  the  sides  at  top,  and  to 
the  second  at  bottom.  The  projecting  rib  of  each  in  the 
angles  is  clamped  between  two  pieces,  n,  of  sheet  iron,  to 
which  it  is  secured  by  rivets,  to  give  greater  stiffness  at  the 
angles  of  the  tube. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  T  irons  and  sheets  of  the 

t)anels  is  shown  in  cross-section  by  x?.  Fig.  189 ;  and  that  of  the 
ike  parts  near  the  piers  by  jF,  same  Fig. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  stiflfness  to  the  bottom, 
and  to  secure  fastenings  for  the  wooden  cross  sleepers  that 
support  the  longitudinal  1)eams  on  which  the  rails  lie,  cross 
plates  of  sheet  iron,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  10  in.  in  depth, 
are  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  from  side  to  side,  at  every 
fourth  rib  of  the  T  iron,  or  6  ft.  apart.  These  cross  plates  are 
secured  to  the  bottom  by  angle  iron,  and  are  riveted  also  to 
the  T  iron. 

The  tube  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  central  pier,  but  at  the  inter- 
mediate piers  and  the  abutments  it  rests  upon  saddles  sup- 
ported on  rollers  and  balls,  to  allow  of  the  play  from  con- 
traction and  expansion  by  changes  of  temperature. 

The  following  tabular  statements  give  the  details  of  the 
dimensions,  weights,  etc.,  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 

28 
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Total  length  of  esoh  tabe 

'*         '*     of  tube*  f or  eKh  Une 

Oreatest  span  of  bay 

Height  of  tabes  at  the  middle 

*'  "        intermediate  pien 

•*  "        ends 

Extreme  width  of  tabes 

Komber  of  rivets  in  one  tube 

Computed  weight  of  tube  S74  ft  long 

"  '*       8  tabes  374  ft  long 

»•  »•       1  tabe  478  ft.  long. 

**  "       8  tabes  47S  ft  long 

"  **       1  tube  orer  pier  83  ft  long 

Frames  and  beams 

Total  weight 


Feet 

Plates 

Angle 
iron 

.T 

ut>n. 

Eivet 
iioo. 

Cut. 
iron. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

IGN 

8048 

400 

80 

87 

98 

UH 

883,000 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

460 

100 

70 

00 

1800 

887 

910 

180 

966 

188 

189 

108 

8886 

664 

417 

8M 

64 

86 

10 

7 

64 

96 

10 

7 

■  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  ■ 

■  •  •  • 

9000 

1 

1  •  •  • 

6788 

1840 

866 

fiRR 

8000 

TMd 


3007 
1«!0 

m 

107 
9J00 


646.  Formula  fbr  reducing'  the  Breaking  Weight  of 

Wrought  Iron  Tubes- 

BepreBenting  by  A,  the  total  area  in  inches  of  the  croea- 

section  of  the  metal. 
"  "    dj  the  total  depth  in  inches  of  the  tube. 

"  "    ly  the  length  in  inches  between  the  points 

of  support. 
"  "    0,  a  constant  to  be  determmed  by  ex- 

periment 
"  "  W,  the  breaking  weight  in  tons. 

Then  the  relations  between  these  elements,  in  tubes  of 
cylindrical,  elliptical  and  rectangular  cross-section,  will  be 
expressed  by 

W=C-j^. 

The  mean  value  for  C  for  cylindrical  tubes,  deduced  from 
several  experiments,  was  found  to  be  13.03;  that  for  ellipti- 
cal tubes,  15.3;  and  that  for  rectangular  tubes,  21.5. 

647.  Victoria  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  located  near  Mon- 
treal. It  is  a  tubular  bridge,  a  cross-section  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  190.  It  is  the  largest  bridge  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
It  consists  of  twenty-four  openings  of  242  feet  each,  and  a 
central  span  of  330  reet,  and  the  total  length  of  the  tube,  in- 
cluding the  width  of  the  abutments,  is  6,538.  The  em- 
bankment forming  the  approach  at  the  Montreal  end  is  1,200 
feet  long,  and  at  the  south  end  it  is  bOO  feet,  making  a  total 
leiigth,  including  the  approaches,  of  nearly  8.000  feet 

The  centre  span  is  level,  but  each  side  or  the  centre  the 
bridge  falls  on  a  grade  of  40  feet  per  mile. 
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TfjS.  ISO-VlctorlA  Bridge. 

Wiab  pbites  and  top  platM  at  centra  of  tube. 

A,tiebu:6"x0".75 

Btwebplotei 

0  0,  cover  pbitei. 

A  top  platea. 

^bottom  pliitfee. 

a'  ^^  wooden  beams  on  which  nil  H  reeka. 

w,  ana  timber  to  oonneot  beams  F. 


Fig.  190  A— Is  an  enkunged  Tiew  of  a 
part  of  one  of  the  upper  oells.  The 
letters  apply  to  the  same  parts  as  in 
the  preoeding  Figure. 

A  is  the  top  plate. 

D  shows  two  oontlntMms  plates,  and 

0  C,  two  joint  plates. 


Each  tube  covers  two  openings,  bein^  fixed  in  the  centre, 
and  free  to  expand  or  contract  on  the  adjacent  piers.  They 
are  16  feet  wide  and  19  feet  deep  at  their  ends,  and  gradually 
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Sec.  07vli.ll 


K  no.  1 90 B— Is •  Modon onfli»tlitDD«CFlg.in. 
KIb  m  TvrticBl  aide  plata. 
L  L  an  aai^  irons  which  «re  liretod  to  11m  ride  pkld 


^^^_.. ,^ E 

Fig.  190  C— Section  of  tbo  bottom  plates  B  of  Fig.  190.    There  sm  three  oondnooas  ptatai 
•Dd  four  joint  pUtee. 

increase  in  depth  to  the  middle,  where  they  are  16  feet  vride 
by  21  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  total  length  of  each  of  these 
double  tubes  is, 

On  the  centre  pier 16  feet 

Two  openings  m  the  clear 484    " 

Resting  on  the  east  pier 8    " 

Resting  on  the  west  pier 8    " 

Total 516  feet 

The  weight  of  each  tube  of  516  feet  is  about  644  tons.  At 
each  end  are  seven  expansion  rollers,  each  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, upon  which  the  tubes  rest  The  rollers  which  are  turned 
rest  on  planed  cast-iron  bed  plates. 

The  centre  pier  is  24  feet  wide,  the  remaining  ones  each 
16  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

The  work  of  laying  the  foundation  was  begun  in  1864,  and 
the  centre  tube  was  put  in  place  in  March,  1859. 

The  scaffolding  for  the  centre  tube  rested  on  the  ice  in  the 
river,  which  began  to  move  the  day  aft^r  the  tube  was  put 
in  place.  From  a  record  which  had  been  kept  of  the  farm- 
ing up  of  the  ice,  it  was  presumed  that  it  would  remain  sound 
several  days  longer  than  it  did. 

The  foundations  were  made  on  the  solid  rock  by  means  of 
coffer-dams.  Two  kinds  were  used,  one  a  floating  dam,  and 
the  other  a  permanent  crib-work ;  and  each  {)06se8sed  certain 
advantages  over  the  other  which  was  peculiar  to  itself  and  tc 
the  objects  which  were  to  be  accomplished. 
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648.  The  use  of  flexible  materials,  as  cordage  and  the  like, 
to  form  a  roadway  over  chasms  and  narrow  water-courses, 
dates  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  structures  of  this  char- 
acter were  probably  among  the  first  rude  attempts  of  ingenu- 
ity, before  the  arts  of  the  carpenter  and  mason  were  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  same  .ends. 
The  idea  of  a  suspended  roadway,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  one 
that  would  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind,  and  its  con- 
sequent construction  would  demand  only  obvious  means  and 
but  little  mechanical  contrivance ;  but  the  step  from  this 
stage  to  the  one  in  which  such  structures  are  now  found, 
supposes  a  very  advanced  state  both  of  science  and  of  its 
application  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  we  accordingly  find 
mat  bridge  architecture,  under  every  other  guise,  wasbrought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  before  the  suspension  bri<%e, 
as  this  structure  is  now  understood,  was  attempted. 

With  the  exception  of  some  isolated  cases  which,  but  in  the 
material  employed,  differed  little  from  the  first  rude  struc- 
tures, no  recorded  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  to  syste- 
matic rules  the  means  of  suspending  a  roadway  now  in  use, 
until  about  the  year  1801,  wnen  a  patent  was  taken  out  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose,  by  Mr.  Finlay,  in  which  the 
maimer  of  hanging  the  chain  suppoi*ts,  and  suspending  the 
roadway  from  it,  are  specifically  laid  down,  differing,  m  no 
very  material  point,  from  the  practice  of  the  present  day  in 
this  branch  or  bridge  architecture.  Since  then,  a  number 
of  Btructures  of  this  character  have  been  erected  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  and,  in  some  instances,  valleys 
and  water-courses  have  been  spanned  by  them  under  circum- 
stances which  would  have  baffled  the  engineer's  art  in  the  em- 
ployment of  any  other  means. 

A  suspension  bridge  consists  of  the  supports,  termed  ji^i?/**, 
from  which  the  suspension  chains  are  hung ;  of  the  anchoring 
masges,  termed  the  abutments^  to  which  tne  ends  of  the  sus- 
penBion  chains  are  attached ;  of  the  suspension  chains,  termed 
the  main  ckoMiSj  from  which  the  roadway  is  suspended ;  of 
the  vertical  rods,  or  chains,  termed  the  suspendinff-chains,  etc., 
which  connect  the  roadway  with  the  main  chains ;  and  of  the 
roadway. 

649.    Bays*    The  natural  water-way  may  be  divided  into 
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any  number  of  equal-sized  bays,  depending  on  local  circum- 
stances, and  the  comparative  cost  of  hi^h  or  low  piers,  and 
that  of  die  main  chains,  and  the  suspending-rods. 

A  bridge  with  a  single  bay  of  considerable  width  presents 
a  bolder  and  more  moimmental  character,  and  its  stability, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  is  greater,  the  amplitude  from 
undulations  caused  by  a  movable  load  being  less  than  one  of 
several  bays. 

650.  A  chain  or  rope,  when  fastened  at  each  extremity  to 
fixed  points  of  support,  will,  from  the  action  of  gravity, 
assume  the  form  or  a  catenary  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
whether  the  two  extremities  be  on  the  same  or  difEerent  levek 
The  relative  height  of  the  fixed  supports  may  therefore  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  locality. 

e5L  The  ratio  of  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  to  its  chord,  or 
span,  will  also  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  local  circum- 
stances and  the  object  of  the  suspended  structure.  The 
wider  the  span,  or  chord,  for  the  same  versed  sine,  the  greater 
will  be  the  tension  along  the  curve,  and  the  more  strength 
will  therefore  be  required  in  all  the  parts  of  the  cable.  Ine 
reverse  will  obtain  for  an  increase  of  versed  sine  for  the  same 
span ;  but  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  cnrve. 

652.  The  chains  may  either  be  attached  at  the  extremities 
of  the  curve  to  the  fixed  supports,  or  piers ;  or  they  may  rest 
upon  them  (Figs.  191, 192),  being  fixed  into  anchoring  masses, 
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Fig.  191— BepreMnta a ohaiii  aroh  abede^  mtfng upon  two  pien//,  and  aadiorBd  tt  tto 
poinU  a  and  «,  from  whiob  a  horiiontal  beam  m  n  it  anspended  bjTertioftl  ohaina,  or  rodn 
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Fig.  19>— Bepieaeati  the  manner  in  which  the  syptem  may  be  arranged  when  a  angle  pier  ii 

plaoed  between  the  extreme  pohiti  of  the  bearing. 

or  abutments,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  piers.  Lock 
circumstances  will  determine  which  of  the  two  methods  will 
be  the  more  suitable.  The  latter  is  generally  adopted,  partic- 
ularly if  tfie  piers  require  to  be  high,  sinc«  the  strain  npon 
them  from  the  tension  might,  from  the  leverage,  cause  rap- 
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ture  in  the  pier  near  the  bottom,  and  becaase,  moreover,  it 
remedies  in  some  degree  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
variations  of  tension  caused  either  by  a  movable  load  or 
changes  of  temperature.  Piers  of  vtrood,  or  of  cast  iron, 
movable  around  a  joint  at  their  base,  have  been  used  instead 
of  fixed  piers,  with  the  object  of  remedying  the  same  incon- 
veniences. 

653.  When  the  chains  pass  over  the  piers  and  are  anchored 
at  some  distance  beybnd  them,  they  may  either  rest  upon 
saddle-pieces  of  cast  iron,  or  upon  pulleys  placed  on  the 
piers. 

654.  The  position  of  the  anchoring  points  will  depend  upon 
local  circumstances.  The  two  branches  of  the  chain  may 
either  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  pier^  thus  assum- 
ing the  same  curvature  on  each  side  of  it,  or  else  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  chain  may  be  anchored  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  base 
or  the  pier.  In  the  former  case  the  resultant  of  the  tensions 
and  weights  will  be  vertical  and  in  tlie  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  pier,  in  the  latter  it  will  be  oblique  to  the  axis,  and 
should  pass  so  far  within  the  base  that  the  material  will  be 
secure  from  crushing.  When  the  cable  is  secured  to  a  sad- 
dle, and  the  saddle  is  free  to  move  horizontally  on  the  top  of 
the  pier,  the  resultant  forces  would  still  be  vertical  if  thei'e 
were  no  frictional  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  saddle. 
In  all  cases,  whether  the  inclinations  of  the  cable  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  pier  are  equal  or  not,  the  frictional  resistance 
under  the  saddle  when  it  is  moving  will  cause  a  horizontal 
force  tending  to  overturn  the  pier. 

655.  Tlie  anchoring  points  are  usually  masses  of  masoniy 
of  a  suitable  form  to  resist  the  strain  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. They  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  as  tlie  locality  may  demand.  The  kind 
of  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  tension  on  the  chain  will 
depend  upon  the  position  of  the  chain.  If  the  two  branches 
of  the  chain  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  pier,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  abutments  will  mainly  depend  upon 
the  strength  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed.  If 
the  branches  of  the  chain  make  unequal  angles  with  the  axis 
of  the  pier,  the  branch  fixed  to  the  anchoring  mass  is  usually 
deflected  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  so  securea  that  the  weight 
of  the  abutment  may  act  in  resisting  the  tension  on  the  chain. 
In  this  plan  fixed  pulleys  placed  on  very  firm  supports  will 
be  required  at  the  point  of  deflection  of  the  chain  to  resist  the 
pi*es8nre  arising  from  the  tension  at  these  points. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  abutment  and  pier  should  be 
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suitably  connected  to  increase  the  resifitance  offered  by  tbe 
former. 

The  connection  between  the  chains  and  abutments  shonld 
be  so  arranged  that  the  parts  can  be  readily  examined.  The 
chains  at  these  points  are  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  paste  of 
fat  lime  to  preserve  them  from  oxidation. 

656.  The  chains  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the 
structure  to  be  supported.  The  former  gives  a  system  of 
more  stability  than  the  latter,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  but  it  usually  requires  high  piers,  and  the 
chain  cannot  generally  be  so  well  arranged  as  in  the  latter  to 
subserve  the  required  purposes.  The  curves  may  consist  of 
one  or  more  chains.  Several  are  usually  preferred  to  a  single 
one,  as  for  the  same  amount  of  metal  they  offer  more  resist- 
ance, can  be  more  accurately  manufactured,  are  less  liable  to 
accidents,  and  can  be  more  easily  put  up  and  replaced  than  a 
single  chain.  The  chains  of  the  curve  may  be  placed  either 
side  by  side,  or  above  each  other,  according  to  circumstances. 

657.  The  cables  may  be  formed  either  of  chains,  of  wire 
cables,  or  of  bands  of  hoop  iron.  Each  of  these  methods  has 
found  its  respective  advocates  among  engineers.  Those  who 
prefer  wire  cables  to  chains  urge  that  the  latter  are  more 
liable  to  accidents  than  the  former,  that  their  strength  is  lees 
uniform  and  less  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  that  of 
wire  cables,  that  iron  bars  are  more  liable  to  contain  con- 
cealed defects  than  wire,  that  the  proofs  to  which  chains  are 
subjected  may  increase  without,  in  all  cases,  exposing  these 
defects,  and  that  the  construction  and  putting  up  of  chains  is 
more  expensive  and  difficult  than  for  wire  cables.  The  op- 
ponents of  wire  cables  state  that  they  are  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  those  urged  against  chains,  that  they  offer  a 
greater  amount  of  surface  to  oxidation  than  the  same  volume 
of  bar  iron  would,  and  that  no  precaution  can  prevent  the 
moisture  from  penetrating  into  a  wire  cable  and  causing  rapid 
oxidation. 

That  in  this,  as  in  all  like  discussions,  an  exaggerated  de- 
gree of  importance  should  have  been  attached  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  on  each  side  was  but  natural.  Experience,  how- 
ever, derived  from  existing  works,  has  shown  that  each 
method  may  be  applied  with  safety  to  structures  of  the 
boldest  character,  and  that  wherever  failures  have  been  met 
with  in  either  method,  they  were  attributable  to  those  fault* 
of  workmanship,  or  to  defects  in  the  material  used,  which 
can  hardly  be  anticipated  and  avoided  in  any  novel  applica- 
tion of  a  tike  character.    Time  alone  can  definitively  oecide 
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apoa  dio  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methods,  and  how 
far  either  of  them  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  place 
of  structures  of  more  rigid  materials. 

668.  The  chains  of  the  curves  may  be  formed  of  either 
round,  square,  or  flat  bars.  Chains  of  flat  bars  have  been 
most  generally  used.  These  are  formed  in  long  links  which 
are  connected  by  short  plates  and  bolts.  Each  link  consists 
of  several  bars  of  the  same  length,  each  of  which  is  perforated 
with  a  hole  at  each  end  to  receive  the  connecting  bolts.  The 
bars  of  each  link  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  links  are 
connected  by  the  plates  which  form  a  short  link,  and  the  bolts. 

The  links  of  the  portions  of  the  chain  which  rest  upon  the 
piers  may  either  be  bent,  or  else  be  made  shorter  than  the 
others  to  accommodate  the  chain  to  the  curved  form  of  the 
surface  on  which  it  rests. 

658.  The  vertical  suspension  bars  may  be  either  of  round 
or  square  bars.  They  are  usually  made  with  one  or  more 
articulations,  to  admit  of  their  yielding  with  less  strain  to  the 
bar  to  any  motion  of  vibration  or  of  oscillation.  They  may 
be  suspended  from  the  connecting  bolts  of  the  links,  but  the 
preferable  method  is  to  attach  them  to  a  suitable  saddle-piece 
which  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  chain  and  thus  distributes  the 
strain  upon  the  bar  more  unif ormlv  over  the  bolts  and  links. 
The  lower  end  of  the  bar  is  suitably  arranged  to  connect  it 
with  thepart  suspended  from  it. 

660.  The  wire  cables  are  composed  of  wires  laid  side  by 
side,  which  are  brought  to  a  cylindrical  shape  and  confined 
by  a  spiral  wrapping  of  wire.  To  form  tne  cable  several 
eqnal-sized  ropes,  or  yams,  are  first  made.  This  may  be 
done  by  cutting  all  the  wires  of  the  length  required  for  the 
yam,  or  by  uniting  end  to  end  the  requisite  number  of  wires 
for  the  yarn,  and  then  winding  them  around  two  pieces  of 
wrought  or  of  cast  iron,  of  a  horee-shoe  shape*,  with  a  suitable 
gorge  to  receive  the  wires,  which  are  placed  as  far  asunder 
as  the  required  length  of  the  yarn.  The  yarn  is  firmly 
attached  at  its  two  ends  to  the  iron  pieces,  or  cruppers^  and 
the  wires  are  temporarily  confined  at  intermediate  points  by 
a  spiral  lashing  or  wire.  Whichever  of  the  two  methods  be 
adopted,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  give  to  every  wire  of  the 
vam  the  same  degree  of  tension  by  a  suitable  mechanism. 
Hie  cable  is  completed  after  the  yarns  are  placed  upon  the 
piers  and  secured  to  the  anchoring  ropes  or  chains ;  for  this 
purpose  the  temporary  lashings  of  the  yams  are  undone,  and 
all  the  yarns  are  united  and  brought  to  a  cylindrical  shape 
and  secured  throughout  the  extent  of  Uie  cable,  to  within  a 
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short  distance  of  each  pier,  bj  a  continaous  8piral  laehing  of 
wire. 

The  part  of  the  cable  which  rests  upon  the  pier  is  not 
bound  with  wire,  but  is  spread  over  the  saddle-piece  with  a 
uniform  thickness. 

661.  The  suspension  ropes  are  formed  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  cables ;  they  are  usually  arranged  with  a  loop  at  each  end, 
formed  around  an  iren  crupper,  to  connect  them  with  the 
cables,  to  wliich  they  are  attached,  and  to  the  parts  of  the 
structure  suspended  from  them  by  suitable  saddle-pieces. 

662.  To  secure  the  cables  from  oxidation  the  iron  wires  are 
coated  with  varnish  before  tliey  are  made  into  yams,  and 
after  the  cables  are  completed  tney  are  either  coated  with  the 
usual  paints  for  securing  iron  from  the  effects  of  moisture,  or 
else  covered  with  some  impermeable  material. 

663.  Piers.  Those  are  commonly  masses  of  masonry  in  the 
shape  of  pillars,  or  columns,  that  rest  on  a  common  foimdation, 
and  are  usually  connected  at  the  top.    The  form  given  to  the 

1)ier,  when  of  stone,  will  depend  in  some  respects  on  the 
ocality.  Generally  it  is  that  of  the  architectural  monument 
known  as  the  Triumphal  Arch;  an  arehed  opening  being 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  for  the  roadway,  and  some- 
times two  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  on  each  side  of  the 
main  one,  for  approaches  to  the  footpaths  of  the  bridge. 

Piers  of  a  columnar,  or  of  an  obelisk  form,  have  in  some 
instances  been  tried.  They  have  generally  been  found  to  be 
wanting  in  stiffness,  being  subject  to  vibrations  from  the 
action  of  the  chains  upon  them,  which  in  tuni,  from  the  re- 
ciprocal action  upon  tne  chains,  tends  very  much  to  increase 
the  amplitude  ot  the  vibrations  of  the  latter.  These  effects 
have  been  observed  to  be  the  more  sensible  as  the  columnar 
piers  are  the  higher  and  more  slender. 

Cast-iron  piers,  in  the  form  of  columns  connected  at  top  by 
an  entablature,  have  been  tried  with  success,  as  also  have  been 
columnar  piers  of  the  same  material  so  arranged,  with  a  joint 
at  their  base,  that  they  can  receive  a  pendulous  motion  at  top 
to  accommodate  any  increase  of  tension  upon  either  bi'ancn 
of  the  chain  resting  on  them. 

The  dimensions  of  piers  will  depend  upon  their  height  and 
the  strain  upon  them.  When  built  of  stone,  the  masoniy 
should  be  very  carefully  constructed  of  large  blocks  weU 
bonded,  and  tied  by  metal  cramps.  The  height  of  the  piera 
will  depend  mostly  on  the  locality.  When  of  the  usual  form^ 
they  should  at  least  be  high  enough  to  admit  tlie  passage  of 
vemcles  under  the  arched  way  of  the  road. 
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664.  Abutments.  The  fonus  and  dimensijns  of  the  abut* 
ments  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
connected  with  the  chains.  When  the  locality  will  admit  of  the 
chainB  being  anchored  without  deflecting  them  vertically,  the 
abutments  may  be  formed  of  any  heavy  mass  of  rough 
masonry,  which,  from  its  weight,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  imbedded,  have  suflicient  strength  to  resist  the  tension  in 
the  direction  of  the  chain.  If  it  is  found  neciessary  to  deflect 
the  chains  vertically  to  secure  a  good  anchoring  point,  it  will 
also  generally  be  necessary  to  bmld  a  mass  of  masonry  of  an 
arched  form  at  the  point  where  the  deflection  takes  place, 
which,  to  present  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  resultant  of  the  tension  on  the  two  branches  of 
the  chain,  should  be  made  of  heavy  blocks  of  cut  stone  well 
bonded.  If  the  abutments  are  not  too  far  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers,  it  will  be  well  to  connect  the  two,  in  order 
to  give  additional  resistance  to  the  anchoring  points. 

665.  Main  Chains,  etc.  The  suspending  curves,  or  arches, 
may  be  made  of  chains  formed  of  jtat  or  round  iron^  or  may 
consist  of  wire  oahUs  constructed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  main  chains  of  the  earlier  suspension  bridges  were 
formed  of  long  links  of  round  iron  made  in  the  usual  way  ; 
but,  independently  of  the  greater  expense  of  these  chains, 
they  were  found  to  be  liabfe  to  defects  of  welding,  and  the 
links,  when  long,  were  apt  to  become  misshapen  under  a  great 
strain,  and  required  to  be  stayed  to  preserve  their  lorm. 
Chains  f  onned  of  long  links  of  flat  bars,  usually  connected  by 
shorter  ones,  as  coupling  links,  have  on  these  accounts  super- 
seded those  of  the  ordinary  oval-shaped  links. 

The  breadth  of  the  chains  has  generally  been  made  uniform, 
but  in  some  bridges  erected  in  England  by  Mr.  Dredge,  the 
chains  are  made  to  increase  uniformly  in  breadth,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  bars  in  a  link,  from  the  centre  to  the  points 
of  suspension.  In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  form  of  the 
main  chains,  Mr.  Dredge  places  the  suspending  chains  in  a 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  but  obliquely 
to  the  horizon,  inclining  each  way  from  the  points  of  suspen- 
sion towards  the  centime  of  the  curve.  This  system  has  never 
come  into  general  use.  At  the  present  day  nearly  all  cables 
of  suspension  bridges  are  made  of  wire. 

Some  of  the  limes  of  the  main  chains  should  be  arranged 
with  ad]  usting  screws,  or  with  keys,  to  bring  the  chains  to  the 
proper  degree  of  curvature  when  set  up. 

The  chains  may  either  be  attached  to,  or  pass  over  a  mo- 
Table  cast-iron  saddle,  seated  on  rollers  on  the  top  of  the  piers, 
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so  that  it  will  allow  of  enfficient  horizontal  displacement  to 
permit  the  chains  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  effects 
of  a  movable  load  on  the  roadway.  The  same  ends  may  be 
attained  by  attaching  the  chains  to  a  pendnlnm  bar  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  pier. 

The  chains  are  firmly  connected  with  the  abutments,  by 
being  attached  to  anchoring  masses  of  cast  iron,  arranged  in 
a  suitable  manner  to  receive  and  secure  the  ends  of  the 
chains,  which  are  caref  lUly  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  the 
abutments.  These  points,  when  under  ground,  should  be  bo 
placed  that  they  can  be  visited  and  examined  from  time  to 
time. 

666.  Suspending-GhainB.  The  suspending-rods,  or  chains, 
should  be  attached  to  such  points  of  the  main  chains  and  the 
roadway-bearers,  as  to  distribute  the  load  uniformly  over  the 
main  cnains,  and  to  prevent  their  being  broken  or  twisted  off 
by  the  oscillations  of  the  bridge  from  winds,  or  movable 
loads.  They  should  be  connected  by  suitably-arranged  a^ 
ticulations,  with  a  saddle  piece  bearing  upon  the  back  of  the 
main  chain,  and  at  bottom  with  the  stirrup  that  embraces  the 
roadway-bearere. 

The  suspending-chains  are  usually  hung  vertically.  In 
some  recent  bridges  they  have  been  inclined  inward  to  give 
more  stiffness  to  the  system. 

667.  Roadway.  Transversal  roadway-bearers  are  attached 
to  the  suspending-chains,  upon  which  a  flooring  of  timber  is 
laid  for  tne  roadway.  The  roadway- bearers,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  made  of  wrought  iron,  but  timber  is  now 
generally  preferi'ed  for  these  pieces.  Diagonal  ties  of 
wrought  iron  are  placed  horizontally  between  the  roadway- 
bearers  to  brace  the  frame-work. 

The  parapet  may  be  formed  in  the  usual  style  either  of 
wrought  iron,  or  of  timber,  or  of  a  combination  of  cast  iron 
and  timber.  Timber  alone,  or  in  combination  with  cast  iron, 
is  now  preferred  for  the  parapets ;  as  observation  has  shown 
that  the  stiffness  given  to  the  roadway  by  a  strongly-trussed 
timber  parapet  limits  the  amplitude  of  the  undulations  caused 
by  violent  winds,  and  secures  the  structure  from  danger. 
*^  In  some  of  the  more  recent  suspension  bridges,  a  tmssed 
frame,  similar  to  the  parapet,  has  been  continued  below  the 
level  of  the  roadway,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  se- 
curity to  the  structure  against  tne  action  of  high  winds. 

When  the  roadway  is  above  the  chains,  any  requisite  num- 
ber of  single  chains  may  be  placed  for  its  support.  Frames 
formed  oi  vertical  beams  of  timber,  or  of  columns  of  cast 
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iron  united  by  diagonal  braces,,  rest  npon  the  chains,  and  sup 
port  the  roadway-bearers  placed  either  transversely  oi 
longitudinally. 

668.  Vibrations.  The  ondulatory  or  yibratory  motions  oi 
suspension  bridges,  caused  by  the  action  of  high  winds,  oi 
movable  loads,  iwould  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  practicable 
amount,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  bracing  for  the  road- 
way-timbers and  parapet,  and  by  chain-stays  attached  to  the 
roadway  and  to  the  basements  of  the  piers,  or  to  fixed  points 
on  the  banks  whenever  they  can  be  obtained. 

Calculation  and  experience  show  that  the  vibrations  caused 
by  a  movable  load  decrease  in  amplitude  as  the  span  in- 
creases, and,  for  the  same  span,  as  the  versed  sine  decreases. 
The  heavier  the  roadway,  also,  all  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  caused  by 
a  movable  load,  and  the  less  will  be  their  effect  in  changing 
the  form  of  the  bridge. 

The  vibrations  caused  by  a  movable  load  seldom  affect  the 
bridge  in  a  hurtful  degree,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
BjBtem,  unless  they  recur  periodic^y,  as  in  the  passage  of  a 
body  of  soldiers  with  a  cadenced  march.  Serious  accidents 
have  been  occasioned  in  this  way ;  also  by  the  passas^  of  cat- 
tle, and  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  crowd  from  one  side  of  the 
bridge  to  the  other.  Injuries  of  this  character  can  only  be 
goaraed  against  by  a  proper  system  of  police  regulations. 

Chain-stays  may  either  be  attached  to  some  point  of  the 
roadway  and  to  fixed  points  beneath  it,  or  else  they  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  reversed  curve  below  the  roadway.  The  former 
is  the  more  efiicacious,  but  it  causes  the  bridge  to  bend  in  a 
disagreeable  manner  at  the  point  where  the  stay  is  attached, 
when  the  action  of  a  movable  load  causes  the  main  chains  to 
rise.  The  more  oblique  the  stays,  the  longer,  more  expensive, 
and  less  effective  they  become.  Stays  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
versed cur\'e  preserve  better  the  shape  of  the  roadway  under 
the  action  of  a  movable  load,  but  they  are  less  effective  in 
preventing  vibrations  than  the  simple  stay.  Neither  of  these 
methods  is  very  serviceable,  except  in  narrow  spans.  In  wide 
spans,  variations  of  temperature  cause  considerable  changes 
in  the  length  of  the  stays,  which  makes  them  act  unequally 
upon  the  roadway ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  re- 
versed curve.  Both  kinds  should  be  arranged  with  adjusting 
screws,  to  accommodate  their  length  to  the  more  extreme 
variations  of  temperature. 

Engineers  at  present  generally  agree  that  the  most  efllca- 
dous  means  of  limiting  the  amplitude,  and  the  consequent 
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injorions  effects  of  andnlations,  consists  in  a  strong  combina- 
tion of  the  roadway-timbers  and  flooring,  stiffened  by  a  tnissed 
parapet  of  timber  above  the  roadway,  and  in  some  cases  in 
extending  the  framework  of  the  parapet  below  it.  These 
combinations  present,  in  appearance  and  reality,  two  or  more 
open-built  beams,  as  circumstances  may  demand,  placed  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  strongly  connected  and  braced  by  the 
framework  of  the  roadway,  which  are  supported  at  inter- 
mediate points  by  the  suspending  rods  or  chains.  The 
method  of  placing  the  roadway-framing  at  the  central  line  of 
the  open-built  beams,  presents  the  advantage  of  introducing 
vertical  diagonal  braces,  or  ties,  between  the  beams  beneath 
the  roadway-frame.  The  main  objections  to  these  combina- 
tions is  the  increased  tension  thrown  upon  the  chains  from 
the  greater  weight  of  the  framework.  This  increase  of  ten- 
sion, however,  provided  it  be  kept  within  proper  limits,  so  far 
from  being  injurious,  adds  to  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
bridge,  both  irom  the  effects  of  undulations  and  of  vibra- 
tions from  shocks. 

As  a  farther  security  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  the 
framework  of  the  roadway  should  be  firmly  attached  at  the 
two  extremities  to  the  basements  of  the  piers. 

669.  Preservative  Means.  To  preserve  the  chains  from 
oxidation  on  the  surface,  and  from  rain  or  dews  which  may 
lodge  in  the  articulations,  they  should  receive  several  coats  of 
minium,  or  of  some  other  preparation  impervious  to  water, 
and  this  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  forma 
of  all  the  parts  should  be  the  most  suitable  to  allow  the  free 
escape  of  moisture. 

Wires  for  cables  can  be  preserved  from  oxidation,  until  they 
are  made  into  ropes,  by  keeping  them  immersed  in  some  alka- 
line solution.  Before  making  them  into  ropes,  they  should 
be  dipped  several  times  in  boiling  linseed  oil,  prepared  by 

Ijreviouslv  boiling  it  with  a  small  portion  of  lithai^  and 
ampblacK.  The  cables  should  receive  a  thick  coating  of  the 
same  preparation  before  they  are  put  up,  and  finally  be 
painted  with  white-lead  paint,  both  as  a  preservative  means, 
and  to  show  any  incipient  oxidation,  as  the  rust  will  be  de- 
tected by  its  discoloring  the  paint. 

670.  Proofk  of  Suspension  Bridges.  From  the  many 
grave  accidents,  accompanied  by  serious  loss  of  life,  which 
have  taken  place  in  suspension  bridges,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  some  trial-proof  snould  be  made  before  opening  such 
bridges  to  the  public,  and  that,  moreover,  strict  police  regu- 
lations should  be  adopted  and  enforced,  with  respect  to  them. 
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to  ^ard  against  the  recarrence  of  such  disastera  as  have  seve- 
ral times  taken  place  in  England,  from  the  assemblage  of  a 
crowd  upon  the  bridge.  In  France,  and  oi*  the  continent 
genei-ally,  where  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  public 
police  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  life,  under  such  circum- 
stances, regulations  of  this  character  are  rigidly  enforced. 
The  trial-proof  enacted  in  France  for  suspension  bridges,  be- 
fore they  are  thrown  open  for  travel,  is  about  40  lbs.  to  each 
superficial  foot  of  roadway  in  addition  to  the  permanent 
weight  of  the  bridge.  This  proof  is  at  first  reduced  to  one- 
hal^  in  order  not  to  injure  the  masonry  of  the  points  of  sup- 
port during  the  green  condition  of  the  mortar.  It  is  made 
by  distributing  over  the  road  surface  any  convenient  weighty 
material,  as  bricks,  pigs  of  iron,  bags  of  earth,  etc.  Besides 
this  after-trial,  each  element  of  the  main  chains  should  be 
subjected  to  a  special  proof  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  un- 
sound parts  into  the  system.  This  precaution  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  wire  of  a  cable,  as  the  process  of  drawing 
alone  is  a  good  test.  Some  of  the  coils  tested  will  be  a  guar- 
antee for  the  whole. 

From  experiments  made  at  Geneva,  by  Colonel  Duf our,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  constructors  of  suspension 
bridges  on  the  Continent,  it  appears  that  wrought  bar  iron 
can  sustain,  without  danger  of  rupture,  a  shock  arising  from 
a  weight  of  44  lbs.,  raised  to  a  height  of  3.28  feet  on  each, 
.0015aths  of  an  inch  of  cross-section,  when  the  bar  is  strained 
by  a  weight  equal  to  one-third  of  its  breaking  weight ;  and  he 
concludes  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  injury 
to  a  bridge  from  shocks  caused  by  the  ordinary  transit  upon 
it,  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  usual  trial  of  a  dead  weight ; 
and  that  the  safety,  in  this  respect,  is  the  greater  as  the  bridge 
is  longer,  since  the  elasticity  of  the  system  is  the  best  pre- 
servative from  accidents  due  to  such  causes.  Mr.  Whoeler, 
an  engineer  in  Germany,  concluded,  after  a  long  series  or 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  good  wrought  iron 
would  sustain  any  number  of  continuous  shocks,  provided 
that  it  was  in  no  case  strained  more  than  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  section. 

STL  Durability.  Time  is  the  true  test  of  the  durability 
of  the  structures  under  consideration.  So  far  as  experience 
goes  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  assign  less  durability  to 
suspension  than  to  cast-iron  or  even  stone  bridges,  if  their  re- 
pairs and  the  proper  means  of  preserving  them  from  decay 
are  attended  to.  Doubts  have  l^en  expressed  as  to  the  dura- 
bility of  wire  cables,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  set  at  rest 
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by  the  trials  aud  examinationB  to  which  a  bridge  of  this  kind 
erected  by  Colonel  Dufour,  at  Geneva,  was  subjected  by  him 
after  twenty  years'  service.  It  was  found  that  tne  undalationa 
were  greater  than  when  the  bridge  was  first  erected,  owing  to 
the  shrinking  of  the  roadway-frame ;  but  the  main  cables, 
and  suspending-ropes,  even  at  the  loops  in  cont^u^t  with  the 
timber,  pix)ved  to  be  as  sound  as  when  first  put  up,  and  free 
from  oxidation ;  and  the  whole  bridge  stood  another  very 
severe  proof  without  injury. 

The  following  succinct  descriptions  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  suspension  bridges  of 
chains,  and  wire  cables,  of  remarkable  span,  are  taken  from 
various  published  accounts. 
/  672.  Bridge  over  the  Tweed  near  Berwick.  This  is  die 
first  large  suspension  bridge  erected  in  Great  Britain.  It 
was  constructed  upon  the  plans  of  CapU  Brovm^  who  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  principles  of  its  construction. 

Span 449  feet 

Versed  sine 30   " 

Number  of  main-chains  12,  six  being  placed  on  each  side  of 

the  roadway,  in  three  ranges  of  two  chains  each,  above 

each  other. 

The  chains  are  composed  of  long  links  of  round  iron,  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  15  feet  long.  They  are  connected 
by  coupling-links  of  round  iron,  1^  inch  diameter,  aud 
about  7  inches  long,  by  means  of  coupling  bolts. 

The  roadway  is  borne  by  suspending-rods  of  round  iron, 
which  are  attached  alternately  to  the  th^^e  ranges  of  chains. 
The  roadway-bearers  are  of  timber,  and  are  laid  upon  longi- 
tudinal bars  of  wrought  iron,  which  are  attached  to  the  sus- 
pension-rods. 

678.  Menai  Bridge,  erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Td- 
ford.    Opened  in  1826. 

Span 679.8  feet. 

versed  sine 43       " 

Number  of  main-chains  16,  arranged  in  sets  of  4  each,  ve^ 

tically  above  each  other. 
Number  of  bars  in  each  link,  5. 
Length  of  links,  10  feet. 
Breadth  of  each  bar,  3^  inches ;  depth,  1  inch. 
Coupling-inks,  16  inches  long,  8  inches  broad,  and  1  inch 

deep. 
Coupling-bolts,  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Totfd  area  of  cross-section  of  the  main-chain,   260  sqnars 

inches. 
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The  main-chains  are  fastened  to  their  abutments  bj  an- 
choring-bolts  9  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  which  are 
eecured  in  cast-iron  grooves.  The  abutments,  which  are  nn- 
demraund,and  reached  by  suitable  tunnels,  are  the  solid  rock. 

Upon  tlie  tops  of  the  piers  are  cast-iron  saddles,  upon 
whi(m  the  main-chains  rest.  The  base  of  the  saddle,  which 
is  fitted  with  grooves  to  receive  them,  rests  upon  iron  rollers 
placed  on  a  convex  cylindrical  bed  of  cast  iron,  shaped  like 
the  bottom  of  the  bafee  of  the  saddle,  to  admit  of  a  slight 
displacement  of  the  chains  from  movable  loads  or  changes 
of  temperature. 

The  roadway  is  divided  into  two  carriage-ways,  each  12 
feet  wide,  and  a  footpath  4  feet  wide  between  Uiem.  The 
roadway-framing  consists  of  444  wrought-iron  roadway- 
bearers,  3^  inches  deep  and  i  inch  thick,  which  are  sup- 
ported at  the  centre  points  of  each  of  the  carriage-ways  by 
an  inverted  truss,  consisting  of  two  bent  iron  ties  which  sup- 
port a  vertical  bar  placed  under  the  roadway-bars  at  the 
points  just  mentioned.  The  platform  of  the  roadway  is 
lormed  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank.  The  first,  3  inches  thick, 
is  laid  on  the  I'oadway-bearers  and  fastened  to  them.  This 
is  covered  by  a  coating  of  patent  felt  soaked  in  boiling  tar. 
The  second  is  two  inches  thick  and  spiked  to  the  first 

The  roadway  is  suspended  by  articulated  rods  attached  to 
stirrups  on  the  roadway-bearers  and  to  the  coupling-bolts  of 
the  main-chains. 

The  piers  are  162  feet  high  above  the  high-water  level. 
They  have  an  arched  opening  leading  to  the  roadway,  and 
the  masses  on  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  built  hollow,  with  a 
cross-tie  partition  wall  between  the  exterior  main  walls. 

The  parapet  is  of  wrought-iron  vertical  and  parallel  bars 
connected  by  a  network. 

This  bridge  was  seriously  injured  by  a  violent  gale,  which 

Sve  so  great  an  oscillation  to  the  main-chains  that  they  were 
shed  against  each  other,  and  the  rivet-heads  of  the  bolts 
were  brcwken  off.  To  provide  against  similar  accidents,  a 
framework  of  cast-iron  tubes,  connected  by  diagonal  pieces, 
was  fastened  at  intervals  between  the  main-chains,  by  cross- 
ties  of  wrought-iron  rods,  which  passed  through  the  tubes, 
and  were  firmly  connected  with  the  exterior  chains.  Subse- 
quently to  this  addition,  a  number  of  strong  timber  roadway- 
bearers  were  fastened  at  intervals  to  those  of  iron,  as  the 
iron  roadway-bearers  were  found  to  have  been  bent,  and  in 
some  instances  broken,  by  the  undulatory  motion  of  the 
bridge  in  heavy  gales. 
24 
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The  total  suspending  weight  of  this  bridge,  including  the 
main-chains,  roadway,  and  all  accessories,  is  stated  at  643 
tons  15^  cwt. 

674.  The  Fribourg  Bridge  of  wire  thrown  across  tlie 
valley  of  the  Sarine,  opposite  Fribourg,  was  erected  in  1832, 
by  M.  Chaley^  a  French  engineer. 

Span 870.32  feet. 

Versed  sine 63.26     " 

There  are  4  main  cables,  2  on  each  side  of  the  road,  of 
the  same  elevation,  and  about  IJ  inch  asunder.  Each  cable 
is  composed  of  1056  wires,  each  about  0.118  inch  in  diameter, 
which  are  firmly  connected  and  brought  to  cylindrical  shape 
by  a  spiral  wire  wrapping.  The  diameter  oi  the  cable  varies 
from  5  to  5i  inches.  The  cables  pass  over  3  fixed  pullep  on 
the  top  of  the  piers,  upon  which  they  are  spread  out  without 
ligatures,  and  are  each  attached  to  two  other  cables  of  half 
their  diameter,  which  are  anchored  at  some  distance  from  the 
piers,  in  vertical  pits,  passing  over  a  fixed  pulley  where  they 
enter  the  mouth  or  the  pit. 

The  suspending-ropes  are  of  wire  a  size  smaller  than  tliat 
used  for  tne  cables.  Their  diameter  is  nearly  one  inch.  They 
are  formed  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  fastened  around  a  crup- 
per-shaped piece  of  cast  iron,  that  forms  an  eye  to  connect 
the  rope  witn  the  hook  of  the  stirrup  afiixed  to  the  roadway- 
bearers,  and  to  a  saddle-piece  of  wrought  iron,  for  each  rope, 
that  rests  on  the  two  main  cables. 

The  roadway-bearers  are  of  timber,  being  deeper  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  two  ends,  the  top  surface  being  curved  to 
conform  to  a  slight  transverse  curvature  ffiven  to  the  surface 
of  the  carriage-way ;  they  are  placed  about  5  feet  between 
their  centre  lines,  every  fourth  one  projecting  about  3  feet 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  others,  to  receive  an  oblique  wronght- 
iron  stay  to  maintain  the  parapet  in  its  vertical  position.  The 
carriage-way,  which  is  about  15J  feet  wide,  is  formed  of  two 
thicknesses  of  plank.  The  foot-paths,  which  are  6  feet  wide, 
are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  carriage-way,  and  rest 
upon  longitudinal  beams  of  large  dimensions,  the  inner  one  of 
wnich  is  firmly  secured  to  the  roadway-bearers  by  stirrups 
which  embrace  them,  and  the  exterior  one  is  fastened  to  the 
same  pieces  by  long  screw-bolts,  which  j^ass  through  the  top 
rail  of  the  parapet.  The  roadway  has  a  slight  curvature  from 
the  centre  to  the  two  extremities,  along  the  axis,  the  centre 
point  being  from  18  inches  to  about  3  feet  higher  than  the 
ends,  according  to  the  variations  of  temperature.    The  main 
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<rable8  at  the  centre  are  brought  down  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  roadway-timbers. 

The  parapet  is  an  open-built  beam,  consisting  of  a  top  rail, 
the  bottom  rail  being  the  longitudinal  exterior  beam  of  tlie 
footpath,  and  of  diagonal  pieces  which  are  mortised  into  the 
two  rails ;  the  whole  being  secured  by  the  iron  bolts  that 
pass  through  the  roadway-bearers  and  the  top  rail.  This 
combination  of  the  parapet  with  the  inclination  towards  the 
axis  of  the  roadway  given  to  the  suspending-ropes,  gives  great 
stiffness  to  the  roadway  and  counteracts  both  lateral  oscilla- 
tions and  longitudinal  undulations. 

The  piers  consist  of  two  pillars  of  solid  masonry,  about  66 
feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  roadway,  which  are  united,  at 
about  33  feet  above  the  same  level,  by  a  full  centre  arch, 
having  a  span  of  nearly  20  feet,  and  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  gateway  leading  to  the  bridge. 

675.  Hungerford  and  Xiambeth  Bridge,  erected  over  the 
Thames,  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  Brunei. 

This  bridge,  designed  for  foot-passengers  only,  has  the 
widest  span  of  any  chain  bridge  erected  up  to  this  period. 

Span 676i  feet 

Versed  sine 50      " 

The  main  chains  are  4  in  number,  two  being  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  one  above  the  other.  These  chains 
are  formed  entirely  of  long  links  of  fiat  bars ;  the  links  near 
the  centre  of  the  curve  having  alternately  ten  and  eleven  bars 
in  each,  and  those  near  the  piers  alternately  eleven  and  twelve 
bars.  The  bars  are  24  feet  long,  7  inches  in  depth,  and  1  inch 
thick.  They  are  connected  by  coupling-bolts,  4f  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  secured  at  each  end  oy  cast-iron  nuts,  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  2f  inches  thick.  The  extremity  of 
each  chain  is  connected  with  a  cast-iron  saddle-piece,  by  bolts 
which  pass  through  the  vertical  ribs  of  the  saddle-piece,  of 
which  there  are  15.  The  bottom  of  the  saddle  rests  on  50 
friction-rollers,  which  are  laid  on  a  firm  horizontal  bed  of  cast- 
iron.  The  saddle  can  move  18  inches  horizontally,  either  way 
from  the  centre,  and  thus  compensate  for  any  inequality  of 
strain  on  the  main  chains,  either  from  a  load,  or  from  vari- 
ations of  temperature. 

The  side  main-chains  are  attached  in  like  manner  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  anchored  at  the  other  extremity  in  an  abutment  of 
brickwork.  The  anchorage  (Fig.  193)  is  arranged  by  passing 
the  chains  through  a  strcng  cast-iron  plate,  and  secunng  the 
ends  of  the  bare  by  keys.     The  anchonng-plate  is  retained  in: 
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its  piftce  by  two  strong  caat-iroD  beanu,  •gainst  whicl)  tba 
BtraiD  upon  the  pUte  is  thrown. 
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The  SDqmidmg-rods  (Fig.  191)  arc  connected  with  both  the 


upper  and  lower  tnain-chains ;  to  the  upper  b;  a  eaddle-pieoe 
and  boltB,  and  to  the  coupling-bolt  of  the  lower  bj  an  amutce- 
ment  of  articalations,  which  allows  an  eaav  plaj  to  the  rocU ; 
at  tbe  bottora  (Fie.  195)  they  are  eonnecteii  oy  a  joint  with  a 
bolt  that  fastens  urmly  the  roadway-timbeis. 

The  roadway-timbers  consist  of  a  strong  longitudinal  bc^tom 
beam,  upon  which  the  roadway-bearers  ai-e  notched ;  these  last 
pieces  are  in  pairs,  the  two  being  so  far  apart  that  the  bolts  coa- 
necting  with  the  siiapendinc-rods  bj;  a  forked  head  can  pass  be- 
tween them ;  theflooring-phuik  is  laid  upon  the  roadway-bear- 
ers; andatop  longitudinal  beam,  which  forms  thebottom  rail 
of  the  parapet,  is  secured  to  the  bottom  beam  by  the  ccm- 
necting  Dolt    Wrou^^t'iron  diagonal  ties  are  placed  horiim- 
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tally  below  the  flooring,  to  brace  the  whole  of  the  timbew  be* 


Fig.  19&— Shows  an  elevation  of  the  roadway-timhenk 

a,  bottom  longitudinal  beam. 

6,  b^  roadway-beann  in  pain. 

C  platform. 

d,  top  longitodinal  beam  focming  the  botton  xmtl  of  the 

pet. 
«,  bolt,  with  a  forked  head  to  reoeiv«  the  end  el  the  rospendlnir' 

rod,  which  is  keyed  beneath  and  secnrea  the  beama,  eio. 
g,  wrooght-iron  horizontal  diagonal  tlea. 


The  roadway  is  14  feet  wide.  It  slopes  from  the  csentre 
point  along  the  axis  to  the  extremities,  being  4  feet  higher  in 
ue  centre  than  at  the  two  last  points. 

The  piers  are  in  the  form  of  towers,  resembling  the  Italian 
belfry.  They  are  of  brick,  80  feet  high,  and  so  constrncted 
and  combined  with  the  top  saddles,  that  they  have  to  sustain 
no  other  strain  than  the  vertical  pressure  from  the  main-cliains. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  structure,  with  an  additional  load 
of  100  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  the  roadway,  would  throw  about 
1,000  tons  on  eacn  pier.  The  tension  on  the  chains  from  this 
load  is  calculated  at  about  1,480  tons  ;  while  the  strain  which 
they  can  bear  without  impairing  their  strength  is  about  5,000 
tons. 

676.  Monoi^ahela  Wire  Bridge.  This  bridge,  erected 
at  Pittsburgh,  renn.,  upon  plans,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  late  Mr.  Koebling,  has  8  bays,  varying  between 
188  and  190  feet  in  width.  It  is  one  of  the  more  recent  of 
these  structures  in  the  United  States. 

The  roadway  of  each  bay  is  supported  by  two  wire  cables, 
of  4^  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  diagonal  stays  of  wire  rope, 
attached  to  the  same  point  of  suspension  as  the  cables,  and 
connecting  with  different  points  of  the  roadway-timbers. 
The  ends  of  the  cables  of  each  bay  are  attached  to  pendulum- 
bars,  by  means  of  two  oblique  arms,  which  are  imited  by 
joints  to  the  pendulum-bars.  These  bars  are  suspended  from 
the  top  of  4  cast-iron  columns,  inclining  inwards  at  top, 
which  are  there  firmly  united  to  each  other ;  and,  at  bottom, 
anchored  to  the  top  of  a  stone  pier  built  up  to  the  level  or 
the  roadway  timbers.  The  side  columns  of  each  frame 
are  ocunected  throughout  by  an  open  lozenge-work  of  cast 
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iron.     The  front  columns  have  a  like  connection,  lea\iug  & 
sufficient  height  of  passage-way  for  foot-passengers. 

The  fi-amework  of  4:  columns  on  each  side  is  fiimly  ecu 
nected  at  the  top  by  cast-iron  beams,  in  the  form  of  an  entab- 
lature. A  carriage-way  is  left  between  the  two  frames,  and  a 
footpath  between  the  two  columns  forming  the  fronts  of  each 
frame. 

The  points  of  suspension  of  tlie  cables  are  over  the  centre 
line  of  the  footpaths ;  and  the  cables  are  inclined  so  far  in- 
ward that  the  centre  point  of  the  curve  is  attached  just  out- 
side of  the  carriage-way.  The  suspending-ropes  have  a  like 
inward  inclination,  the  object  in  both  cases  being  to  add  stiff- 
ness to  the  system,  and  diminish  lateral  oscillations. 

The  roadway  consists  of  a  carriage-way  22  feet  wide,  and 
two  footpaths  each  5  feet  wide,  xhe  roadway-bearers  aie 
transversal  beams  in  pairs,  35  feet  long,  15  inches  deep,  and 
4:J  inches  wide.  They  are  attached  to  the  suspending-ropes. 
The  flooring  consists  of  2^inch  plank,  laid  longitudinally 
over  the  entire  roadway-surface;  and  of  a  second  thickness  of 
2^inch  oak  plank  laid  transversely  over  the  carriage-way. 

The  parapet,  which  is  on  the  principle  of  Town's  lattice, 
extends  so  far  below  the  roadway-bearers  tliat  they  rest  and 
are  notched  on  the  lowest  chord  of  the  lattice.  A  second 
chord  embraces  them  on  top,  and  finally  a  third  chord  com- 
pletes the  lattice  at  the  t.)p.  The  object  of  adopting  this  form 
of  parapet  was  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  roadway  to 
undulations. 

677.  Niagara  Railroad  and  High^vay  Sixspension  Bridge. 
This  remarkable  structure,  like  the  Aoueduct  suspension 
bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  was  constructed  by  Koebling ;  and  for 
boldness  of  plan,  and  skill  in  the  execution  of  its  details, 
is  every  way  worthy  of  the  professional  ability  of  this  distin- 
guished engineer. 

Designed  to  afford  a  passage-way  over  the  Niagara  river, 
both  for  railroad  and  common  road  traffic,  it  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  platforms  (Fig.  196),  one  above  the  other,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  apart;  the  upper  servinc  as  the  railroad 
track,  and  the  lower  for  ordinary  vehicles ;  the  two  being  con- 
nected by  a  lattice  girder  on  each  side ;  and  the  whole  bridge- 
frame  being  suspended  from  four  main  wire  cables,  two  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  upper  platform,  and  two  with 
the  lower,  by  suspension-rods  and  wire  ropes  attached  to  the 
roadway-bearers,  or  joists  of  the  platforms. 

Each  platform  consists  of  a  series  of  roadway-bearer*  in 
pairs ;  the  lower  covered  by  two  thicknesses  of  flooring-pJai»k, 
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the  u  ppcr  by  one  tJiicknees ;  the  portion  <jf  the  latter  imme- 
diately uiider  the  railroad  track  having  a  thickncBS  of  four 
inches,  ajid  the  remainder  on  each  side  but  two  inuhes. 


Oc        ,.« jJiJ  c 
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Fig.  IDC— OroM  KcUon  i>t  Nltgura  Biidin. 


ot  longlCndliiil  laUnr  b 


The  lattice-girders  coneiBt  if  vertical  poete  in  paire,  the 
ends  of  which  are  clamped  between  the  roadway- hearers ; 
and  of  diagonal  wronght-iron  rods  with  screws  at  each  end, 
which  pass  through  cast-iron  plates  fastened  above  the  road- 
way-bearers of  tJio  npper  platform,  and  below  those  of  the 
lower,  and  are  brought  to  a  proper  bearing  by  nuts  on  each 
end.  A  horizontal  rail  of  timber  is  placed  between  the  posti 
of  the  lattice  at  their  middle  points  to  prevent  flexure. 
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Fig.  197 — Side  etovatlon  of  Niagara  Bridge. 

A',  A%  ends  of  roadway  bcarerv.    • 

Df  parapet. 

M,  pertain  paire. 

N,  rail  between  posts. 

T,  diagonal  iron  brace  rods.  ' 

The  roadway-bearers  and  flooring  of  the  upper  platform 
are  solidly  clamped  between  four  sdid  built  beams  or  gird- 
ers; two  above  the  flooring,  which  rest  on  cross  snpporta; 
and  two,  corresponding  to  those  above,  below  the  roadway- 
bearers  ;  the  upper  and  lower  corresponding  beams,  with 
longitudinal  braces  in  pairs  between  the  roadway-bearere  and 
resting  on  the  lower  beams,  being  firmly  connected  by  screw- 
bolts.     The  rails  are  laid  upon  the  top  beams. 

A  strong  parapet,  on  the  plan  of  Howe's  truss,  is  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  platiorm. 

Wrought-iron  and  wooden  braces  connect  the  posts  and  the 
two  platforms. 

The  piers  (Fig.  198)  consist  of  four  obelisk-shaped  pillars, 
which  are  sixty  feet  high  ;  the  base  of  each  being  a  square  of 
fifteen  feet  sides ;  and  the  top  one  of  eight  feet  sides.  The 
pedestal  of  each  pillar  is  a  square  of  about  seventeen  feet 
side  at  top,  and  having  a  batir  of  one  foot  vertically  to  one 
hDrizontally,  or  -^j  on  each  of  its  faces.    The  height  of  the 
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Fig.  106— End  eletation  of  plen  and  oor 
nectdng  arch  of  bridge. 

A,  shaft  of  the  pier. 

B,  p(^e8ta]. 

0,  oonnecting  arch. 

D,  arched  way  for  oummon  road. 


pedestals  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  river  being  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  eighteen  feet.  An  arch- 
way below  the  level  of  the  railroad  connects  the  two  pedestals. 

The  main  cables  pass  over  saddles  placed  on  rollers,  on 
the  tops  of  the  piers,  and  they  are  fastened  at  their  ends 
(Fig.  199)  to  chains  formed  of  links  of  wrought-iron  bars, 
which,  passing  through  abutments  of  masonry,  and  down  into 
shafts  made  into  the  solid  rock  below,  are  thei^e  each  firmly 
attached  to  an  anchoring-plate  of  cast  iron. 

Besides  the  usual  suspending-rods  of  the  bridge,  a  number 
of  wire  ropes,  termed  over-floor  stays^  connect  tne  portions  of 
the  upper  platform  adjacent  to  the  piers  with  the  saddles  at 
the  top  of  the  piers ;  and  the  lower  platform  is  in  like  manner 
connected  with  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  by  a  number  of 
like  stays.  The  object  of  both  being  to  resist  the  action  of 
high  winds  upon  the  platform,  and  to  give  the  bridge  more 
rigidity. 

Each  of  the  main  cables  is  formed  of  seven  smaller  ones  or 
strands.  The  whole  bound  together  in  the  usual  manner  by 
a  wire  wrapping.  Each  strand  contains  520  wires  in  its 
cross-section,  sixty  of  which  make  an  area  of  one  square  inch. 

The  main  cables  to  which  the  roadway-bearers  of  the  upper 
platform  are  attached  are  deflected  laterally  towards  the 
axis  of  the  bridge,  and  thus  limit  the  range  of  lateral  oscilla- 
tions. This  provisioli,  the  lattice  structure  of  the  sides  and 
the  parapet,  the  over  and  under  floor  stays,  the  deep  longitu- 
dinal giniers  of  the  railway  track,  the  slight  camber  or  longi- 
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Kg,  IMt— BIda  Tlev  of  mwAui^haln. 

A,  maBODiT  of  botbeaa. 

B,  iiilii»]  rock  tied. 


tndioal  curvature  from  the  ends  of  the  bridge  to  the  ceDtre, 
and  its  own  weight,  gi^e  to  the  whole  structure  tliat  d(^iM 
of  rigidity  and  stability  which  are  its  marked  uharacteriBtic&, 
as  contrasted  with  BuspeDsion  bridgee  usually. 

Some  of  tlie  principal  dimensions  of  the  means  of  saspeit- 
sion  are  given  in  the  following  statement : 

Span  of  both  cables  between  axis  of  piere,  821^  feet 

V  eraed  sine  of  cables  of  lower  platform,  64  feet 

Versed  sine  of  cables  of  upper  platform,  54  feet 

Diameter  of  each  cable,  lU  inches. 

Area  of  cross-section  of  each  cable,  60.4  square  inches. 

Area  of  croes-section  of  upper  links  of  anchor-chaiuB,  373 
square  inches. 

Ultimate  strength  of  ancbor-chainB,  11,904  tons. 

Number  of  wires  in  the  four  cables,  14,560. 

Average  strength  of  one  wire,  1,648  lbs. 

Ultimate  strength  of  the  four  cables,  12,000  tons. 

Permanent  weight  borne  by  the  cables,  1,000  tons. 

Length  of  anchor-chains,  66  feet. 

Length  of  upper  cables,  1,261  feet 
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Length  of  lower  cables,  1,193  feet. 

Number  of  suspenders,  624. 

Number  of  over-floor  stays,  64. 

Number  of  under-floor  stays,  56. 

Length  of  platforms  between  piers,  800  feet 

Height  of  railway  track  above  middle  stage  of  water,  245 
feet. 

678.  East  River  Bridge.  The  East  River  Bridge,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  erection,  will,  when  completed,  be  the 
longest  span  suspension  bridgre  which  has  been  erected  up  to 
this  date.  It  will  form  a  suspended  highway  connecting 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  cities.  The  terminus  in  New  York 
city  will  be  opposite  City  Hall,  in  Chatham  street ;  and  in 
Brooklyn  in  the  square  bounded  by  Fulton,  Sands,  Washing- 
ton, and  Prospect  streets.  Its  total  length  will  be  5,989  feet. 
The  central  span  will  cross  the  river  without  impeding  navi- 
gation, in  a  single  span  of  1,595  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to 
centre  of  tower. 

On  each  side  of  the  central  opening  on  the  land  sides  there 
will  be  spans  supported  by  the  land  cables  of  930  feet  each. 
The  remaining  distances,  which  form  the  approaches,  will  be 
supported  by  iron  girders  and  trusses,  and  will  rest  at  short 
intervals  upon  small  piers  of  masonry  or  iron  columns, 
located  witnin  the  blocks  of  buildings  which  will  be  crossed 
and  occupied.  These  pillars  will  form  part  of  the  walls 
needed  for  the  division  of  the  occupied  ground  into  stores, 
dwellings,  or  oflSces. 

The  grade  from  the  New  York  terminus  to  the  centre  of 
the  bridge  will  be  three  feet  and  three  inches  per  hundred 
feet,  and  the  same  on  the  Brooklyn  side  from  tiie  centre  of 
the  bridge  to  the  anchorage,  but  the  grade  of  the  Brook- 
lyn approach  will  be  two  feet  and  nine  inches  per  hundred 
leet. 

The  floor  of  the  bridge  will  be  85  feet  in  width  from  out 
to  out.  The  floor  is  divided  into  five  spaces  by  six  lines  of 
iron  trusses.  The  outer  spaces  will  be  in  the  clear  eigh- 
teen feet  each,  and  will  accommodate  each  two  1  nes  of  iron 
tramways  for  ordinary  vehicle  travel,  as  well  as  for  street  cars, 
drawn  singly  by  horses,  or  in  pairs  by  light  dummies.  The 
next  two  spaces  will  be  thirteen  feet  two  inches  wide  each, 
provided  with  an  iron  track  for  running  of  two  passenger 
trains  back  and  forward  alternately.  These  trains  will  be  at- 
tached to  an  endless  wire  rope,  propelled  by  a  stationary  en- 
a'ne,  which  will  be  located  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  underneath 
e  floor,  the  two  tracks  being  operated  lilce  an  inclined  plane, 
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with  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  the  whole  transit  occu- 
pying only  five  minutes  from  terminus  to  terminus. 

The  central  or  fifth  division  of  the  bridge  floor  will  forma 
promenade  for  foot  travel,  fifteen  feet  in  width.  It  will  be 
elevated  five  feet  above  the  roadway,  affording  a  view  over 
both  sides  of  the  bridge. 

The  roadway  will  uass  the  towers  at  an  elevation  of  IIJ 
feet,  and  the  centre  oi  the  main  span  will  be  135  feet  above 
mean  high  tide,  or  140  feet  above  mean  low  water. 

The  width  of  the  roadway,  from  outside  to  outside,  will  be 
85  feet. 

The  bridge  will  be  supported  by  four  main  cables,  each  1* 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  galvanized  tempered  cast- 
steel  wire,  No.  6  gauge,  having  a  strength  of  160  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  sectiou.  There  will  also  be  104  stays  to  aid 
the  cables. 

The  total  weight  of  the  structure,  including  the  cables,  is 
estimated  to  be  5,000  tons. 

This  grand  structure  was  devised,  and  works  superintended 
till  his  death,  by  the  late  John  A.  Boebling.  It  is  now  engi- 
neered by  his  son  Col.  W.  A.  Boebling. 
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679.  The  term  movable  bridge  is  commonly  applied  to  a 
platform  supported  by  a  framework  of  timber  or  of  casi 
iron,  by  means  of  which  a  communication  can  be  formed  or 
interrupted  at  pleasure  between  any  two  points  of  a  fixed 
bridge,  or  over  any  narrow  water-way.  These  bridges  are 
generally  denominated  draw-bridges,  but  this  terra  is  now,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  those  movable  bridges  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  horizontal  axis,  placed 
either  at  one  extremity  of  the  platform,  or  at  some  inter- 
mediate point  between  the  two  ends,  and  a  cjounterpoise  which 
is  so  connected  with  the  platform  in  either  case,  that  the 
bridge  can  be  easily  manoeuvred  by  a  small  power  acting 
through  the  intermedium  of  some  suitable  mechanism  ap- 
plied to  the  counterpoise.  The  term  turning  or  svnnging 
bridge  is  used  when  tlie  bridge  is  arranged  to  turn  horizon- 
tally around  a  vertical  axis  placed  at  a  point  between  its  two 
ends,  so  that  tlie  parts  on  each  side  of  the  axis  balance  each 
other;  and  the  term  rolling  bridge  is  applied  when  the  biidge, 
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restinff  npon  rollers,  can  be  shoved  forward  or  backward  hori- 
EODtalTy,  to  open  or  interrupt  the  passa^. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  another  class  of  movable 
bridges  used  for  the  same  purpose,  which  consist  of  a  plat- 
form supported  by  a  boat,  or  other  buoyant  body,  which  can 
be  placed  in  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way  as  circum- 
atances  may  require. 

680.  Draw-Bridges.  When  the  horizontal  axis  of  this 
description  of  bridge  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  plat- 
form, the  bridge  is  manoeuvred  by  attaching  a  chain  to  the 
other  extremity,  which  is  connected  with  a  counterpoise  and 
a  suitable  mechanism,  by  which  the  slight  additional  power 
required  for  raising  the  bridge  can  be  applied. 


Fiff.  SOO— Shows  the  manner 
of  DuuKBaTTlng  a  draw- 
bridge either  by  a  framed 
lever,  or  b j  a  ooonterpoine 
■Qxpended  from  a  apiral 
eooentric 

A,  abutments 

a,  Rection  of  the  platform. 

bf  framed  lever. 

c,  chain  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the  lever  and  the  plat- 
form. 

<t.  strut  movable  aroond  its 
lower  end. 

e.  bar  with  an  artlcolation 
at  ench  end  that  confines 
the  Btmt  to  the  platform. 

/,  spiral  eccentric  connected 
with  the  oonnterpoine  g  b j 
a  chain  passing  over  the 
gorge  of  the  eccentria 

Jl,  chain  for  raising  the 
bridge,  one  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  tiia  platform,  and  the 
other  to  the  axle  of  tho 
eccentric. 

if  fixed  pulley  over  which  the 
chain  h  is  passed. 

m,  wheel  fixed  to  the  axle 
of  the  ecocntrio  for  the 
purpose  of  tuning  It  by 
means  of  animal  power 
applied  to  the  endless 
cnainn. 


m 


A  number  of  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  put 
practice  for  these  purposes.  They  consist  usually  either  of  a 
counterpoise  of  invariable  weight,  connected  with  additional 
animal  motive-power,  which  acts  with  constant  intensity,  but 
with  a  variable  arm  of  lever ;  or  of  a  counterpoise  of  vari- 
able weight,  which  is  assisted  by  animal  motive-power  actiujg 
with  an  invariable  arm  of  lever.  In  some  cases  the  bridge  n 
worked  with  a  less  complicated  combination,  by  dispensing 
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wiiih  a  counterpoise,  and  applying  animal  motive-power,  of 
variable  intensity,  acting  with  a  constant  or  a  variable  arm  of 
lever. 

Among  the  combinations  of  the  first  kind  the  most  simple 
consists  in  placing  a  framed  lev^er  (Fig.  200)  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  above  the  platform.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
frame  is  connected  with  the  movable  extremity  of  the  plat- 
form by  two  chains.  The  posterior  portion,  which  forms  the 
counterpoise,  has  chains  attached  to  it  by  which  the  lever  can 
be  worked  by  men. 

When  the  locality  does  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  the 
chain  attached  to  tne  movable  end  of  the  platform  may  be 
connected  with  a  horizontal  axle  above  the  platform,  to  which 
is  also  attached  a  fixed  eccentric  of  a  spiral  shape  (Fig.  2()0), 
connected  with  a  chain  that  passes  over  its  gorge  and  sustains 
a  counterpoise  of  invariable  weight.  Upon  the  same  axle  an 
ordinary  wheel  is  hung,  over  the  gorge  of  which  passes  an 
endless  chain  to  manoeuvre  the  bridge  by  animal  power. 

Tig.  901— Sbovs  the  n^ 
rangemeot  of  a  dnv> 
bridge  with  aTuteMe 
oonnterpote. 

A  and  B,  abotments. 

ffy  Tariable  coonterpoto 
fonnedof  a  chain  with 
flat  linka,  one  end  of 
which  i«  attached  to* 
fixed  point,  and  the 
other  to  the  chatneat' 
tached  to  the  movable 
end  of  the  platform. 

I,  fixed  puDey  over  whiA 
the  chain  c  pasMS  to 
the  amall  wheel  J:  fixed 
on  a  horiiontal  pbafti 
to  which  is  al<«  attKh- 
ed  the  wheel  in  aad 
the  radleaa  chain  a 
for  manceavrioff  tl» 
bridge. 

Of  the  combinations  of  variable  counterpoises  the  mechan- 
ism of  M.  Poncelet,  which  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
many  instances  in  France  for  the  draw-bridges  of  military 
works,  is  one  of  the  most  simple  in  its  arrangement  and  con- 
struction. The  movable  end  of  the  platform  (Fig.  201)  is 
connected  by  a  common  chain,  that  passes  over  the  ijorge  of  a 
wheel  hung  upon  a  horizontal  shaft  above  the  platiorm,  with 
another  chain  of  variable  breadth,  formed  of  flat  bar  links, 
which  forms  the  counterpoise.  The  chain  counterpoise  is  at 
tached  at  its  other  extremity  to  a  fixed  point  in  such  a  way, 
that  when  the  platform  ascends  a  portion  of  the  weig:ht  of 
the  chain  is  borne  by  this  fixed  point ;  and  thus  the  weight  of 
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the  connterpoise  decreases  as  the  platform  rises.  The  system 
is  manoeuvred  by  an  endless  chain  passed  over  the  gorge  of  a 
wheel  hung  upon  the  horizontal  shaft. 

For  light  platforms  a  counterpoise  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  bridge  may  be  manoeuvred  by  connecting  the  chain 
attached  to  t£e  movable  end  of  the  platform  to  a  horizontal 
Bliaft,  which  is  turned  by  the  usual  tooth-work  combinations. 

When    the  locality  does  not  admit    of   manoeuvring  the 


Fig.  909— Bhowg  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  draw- 
bridge where  the  ooun- 
terpoiae  is  formed  by 
prolonging  back  the 
platform. 

A«  abutment. 

B,  well  of  a  soitable  form 
far  manoenvring  the 
bridge. 

a,  chidn-Btay  to  keep  the 
platform  firm  when  the 
bridge  Ib  down. 


bridge  by  a  chain  connected  with  some  point  above  the 
framework,  the  platform  (Fig.  202^)  is  continued  back,  froni 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths  its  length,  from  the  face  of  the 
abutment,  to  fbrm  a  counterpoise  for  the  platform  of  the 
bridge.  The  Horizontal  axis  of  the  bridge  is  placed  near  the 
face  of  the  abutment,  and  a  well  of  a  suitable  shape  to  re- 
ceive the  posterior  portion  of  the  platform  that  forms  the 
counterpoise  is  formed  behind  the  abutment. 

The  mechanism  for  working  the  bridge  may  consist  of  a 
chain  and  capstan  below  the  platfonn-counterpoise,  or  of  a 
suitable  combination  of  tooth-work. 

In  bridges  of  a  single  platform,  the  movable  extremity, 
when  the  bridge  is  lowered,  rests  on  the  opposite  abutment, 
and  no  intermediate  support  will  be  required  for  the  struc- 
ture if  the  framework  be  of  sufficient  strength ;  but  when 
a  double  bridge,  consisting  of  two  platforms,  is  used,  the  plat- 
forms (Fig.  200)  should  be  supported  near  their  movable  ends, 
when  the  bridge  is  down,  by  struts  movable  around  the  joint 
bv  which  they  are  connected  with  the  face  of  the  abutments. 
These  struts  are  so  connected  with  the  bridge  that  they  are 
detached  from  it  and  drawn  up  when  it  is  raised,  and  fall  back 
into  their  places,  abutting  against  blocks  near  the  movable  end 
of  the  platform,  when  the  bridge  is  down.  By  these  arrange- 
ments the  chains  for  working  the  bridge  are  relieved  from  a 
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portion  of  the  strain  when  the  bridge  is  down/  and  it  is  alfio 
rendered  more  firm. 

When  the  counterpoise  is  formed  by  the  rear  part  of  the 
platform,  additional  security  may  be  given  to  the  bridge  when 
down  by  attaching  two  chains  beneath  the  platform,  and  se- 
curing them  to  anchoring-points  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
In  some  cases  a  heavy  bar,  fitted  to  staples  beneath  connected 
with  the  timbers  of  the  platform,  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  double  bridges  the  two  platforms  when  lowered  should 
abut  against  each  other,  giving  a  slight  elevation  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge.  This  not  only  gives  greater  stiffness,  but 
is  favorable  to  detaching  the  platforms  when  tlie  bridge  is  to 
be  raised. 

For  draw,  and  every  kind  of  movable  bridge,  temporary 
barriers  should  be  erected  on  each  side  at  the  entrance  upon 
the  bridge,  to  prevent  accidents  by  persons  attempting  to 
cross  the  bridge  before  it  is  properly  secured  when  lowered. 

68L  Turning-bridges.  Tnese  bridges  revolve  horizontallv 
upon  a  vertical  shaft  or  gudgeon  below  the  platform,  whicn 
is  usually  thrown  far  enough  back  from  the  race  of  the  abut- 
ment to  place  the  side  of  the  bridge,  when  brought  round, 
just  within  this  face.  The  weights  of  the  parts  of  the  bridge 
around  tlie  shaft  should  balance  each  other. 


Tig.  908— BopimeBts  the  arrangement  of  a  toming-tridge. 

a,  platform  of  the  bridge^ 

b,  Terticel  posts  to  which  the  iron  Btajns  nn  ore  attached. 

c,  Tertical  shaft  or  goAgeaa.  on  which  the  bridge  toma. 
o  o,  conical  roUers.    • 


To  support  and  manoeuvre  the  bridge  (Fig.  203)  a  circular 
ring  of  iron,  or  ToUer-way^  of  less  diameter  than  the  breadth 
of  tne  bridge,  and  concentric  with  the  vertical  shaft,  is  firmly 
imbedded  m  masonry.  Fixed  rollers,  in  the  shape  of  trun- 
cated cones,  are  attached  at  equal  distances  apart  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  platform  beneath,  and  rest  upon  the  roller-way 
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The  bridge  is  worked  by  a  suitably  arranged  tooth-work,  or 
by  a  chain  and  capstan.  In  some  cases  cast-iron  balls,  rest- 
ing on  a  grooved  roller-way,  and  fitting  into  one  of  corre- 
sponding snape  fixed  beneath  the  platform,  have  been  used 
for  manoeuvring  the  bridge. 

The  ends  of  me  bridge  are  cut  in  the  shape  of  circular  arcs 
to  fit  recesses  of  a  corresponding  form  in  the  abutments,  so 
arranged  as  not  to  impede  the  play  of  the  bridge. 

In  double-turning  bridges  the  two  ends  of  the  platforms 
which  come  together  should  be  of  a  curved  shape.  The  plat- 
forms slv)uld  be  sustained  from  beneath  by  struts,  like  tncse 
used  for  draw-bridges,  which  can  be  detached  and  drawn  into 
recesses  when  the  passage  is  interrupted ;  or  else  they  may 
be  arranged  with  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at  their  lower  ex- 
tremity, so  as  to  be  brought  round  with  the  bridge.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  strength  and  security  to  the 
brieve,  iron  stays  are,  in  some  cases,  attached  on  each  side  of 
the  platform  near  the  extremities,  and  connected  with  verti- 
calposts  placed  in  a  line  with  the  vertical  shaft. 

Turning-bridges  may  be  made  either  of  timber  or  of  cast 
iron ;  the  latter  material  is  the  more  suitable,  as  admitting  of 
more  accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  not  being  liable  to  the 
derangements  caused  by  the  shrinking  or  warping  of  frame- 
work of  timber. 

632.  Swing  Bridge  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  details  of 
this  bridge  are  worthy  of  special  study.  An  account  of  it 
is  published  in  the  London  Engineering  for  March  2l6t, 
1873.  Fig.  204  is  an  elevation  of  the  bridge,  and  the  right- 
hand  half  of  Fig.  205  is  a  plan  of  the  truss  work  under  the 
roadway,  and  the  left-hand  half  the  plan  of  the-  roadway  and 
truss  work.  Fig.  206  is  a  section  of  the  turn-table  for  sup- 
porting the  bri<&e.  An  essential  part  is  the  four  compound 
radial  arms,  G  G,  F  F,  Fig.  20G,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  of  cast-iron  compression  members,  and  the  upper  parts 
of  two  wrought-iron  rods  each. 

Tlie  whole  structure  rests  upon  a  nest  of  conical  rollers,  1 1 
(Fig.  206),  upon  which  it  turns  as  it  moves  about.  There  are 
several  small  wheels  J,  J,  i,  which  are  under  the  turn-table, 
and  serve  only  to  steady  it  in  case  it  tends  to  tip  in  any  di- 
rection. 

The  strains  on  the  several  members  were  computed  under 
three  hypotheses,  viz. :  1st.  The  strains  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  truss  only  when  the  draw  was  open.  These  strains  were 
assumed  to  oe  the  same  as  when  it  was  closed  and  unloaded, 
for  no  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
25 
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supported  at  its  ends,  although  the  ends  were  pinned  to  keep 
them  from  risine  when  only  one  part  was  loaded.  2d.  One 
half  was  supposed  to  be  loaded  while  the  other  end  was  held 
down  by  the  pin ;  and  3d.  The  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
loaded  uniformly  throughout 

The  call  for  proposals  specified  that  the  rolling  load  should 
be  3,200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  that  the 
wrought  iron  snould  not  be  strained  in  tension  to  exceed 
12,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  in  compression  8,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the 
original  computations  for  the  strains  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  pieces  used.  The  engineer,  Charles  McDonald,  of  New 
York  City,  states  that  a  review  of  the  computations  after  the 
structure  was  completed,  confirmed  the  general  results,  al- 
though in  some  cases  the  actual  strains  exceed  those  previ- 
ously determined  by  a  small  amount.  Although  the  analysiB 
shows  (see  Table  IL),  that  there  is  compression  on  tiie  fourth 
and  fifth  bay  of  the  upper  chord,  yet  there  is  no  tendency  to 
a  strain  on  the  counter-diagonals  in  those  panels.  The  incli- 
nation of  the  upper  chord  acts  as  a  brace  and  thus  prevents 
any  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  counter-tie  in  those  panels. 


Tablb  No.  l.Showing  Total  Strains  on  Parts  uhm  the  Bridge  u  Qms 

hut  Unloaded, 

(The  rign  pLue  is  for  compression  and  ndnue  for  tensian.) 


Number  of 
Bay. 

Top  Chord. 

Bottom  Chord. 

Vertlcala. 

Coanta 

ties. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

End 

nil. 

+      6,078 

ml 

-    8,427 

nil 

2 

-     6,223 

+  19,577 

+     4,407 

-  20,900 

(« 

8 

-  19,041 

+  87,735 

+  13,582 

-  80,868 

iC 

4 

-  38,263 

+  59,688 

+  22,565 

-  40,800 

5 

-  60,280 

+  85,759 

+  32,227 

-  61,840 

6 

-  86,800 

+  116,189 

+  42,702 

-  62,600 

7 

-116,600 

+  151,625 

+  55,047 

-  75.375 

8 

-151,860 

+  193,249 

+  68,468 

-  90,350 

0 

-193,400 

+  242,624 

+  84,090 

-107,637 

Oentre 

-242,624 

+  242,624 

+  98,625 

ntt 
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Tablb  No.  n. — snowing  Total  8train$  on  Parts  ioith  Bridge  Closed  and 
one-half  fuUy  Loaded,  the  Unloaded  end  being  Latched, 


Bomber  of 
Bay. 

Top  Olund. 

Bottom  Ohord. 

YerdoaU. 

DiagonolB. 

Oonntor- 
tlea. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Loaded  end 

+  69,500 

nil 

+  64,500 

nil 

-  81,060 

3 

+  83,610 

-  67,480 

+  21,500 

nil 

-  27,000 
nil 

8 

+  83,110 

-  69,800 

nU 

nil 

4 

+  69,»77 

-  41,600 
nil 

+  17,718 

-  52,249 

5 

-(-  42,000 

+  40,365 

-  81,910 

6 

nil 

+  53,800 

+  64,500 

-110,674 

7 

-  54,000 

+  120,837 

+  92,690 

-141,580 

8 

-120,520 

+  201,326 

+  123,440 

-175,770 

0 

-201,480 

+  299,537 

+  158,187 

-214,100 

Centre 

-209,587 

+  804,868 

5  +193,500 
\  +160,010 

-  60,560 

0 

-249,140 

+  804,868 

+  96,480 

-121,916 

8 

-201,954 

+248,948 

+  79,520 

-103,670 

7 

-161,500 

+  201,637 

+  65,190 

-  86,618 

6 

-126,120 

+  160,915 

+  51,800 

-  73,141 

5 

-  95,240 

+ 125,360 

+  41,036 

-  61,061 

4 

-  67,718 

+  94,300 

+  30,984 

-  51,000 

8 

-  42,962 

+  66,778 

+  22,400 

-  41,955 

nil 

2 

-  20,600 

+  42,178 

+  14,500 

-  84,240 

nil 

Unloaded  end 

nil 

+  20,098 

nil 

-  27,752 

nil 

Tablb  No.  ni. — Showing  Total  Strains  on  Parte  with  Bridge  doeed  aiid 

fuUg  Loaded. 


Vnmber  of 
Bay. 

Top  Obord. 

Bottom  Chord. 

YertlcalB. 

Diagonala. 

Comitaas 
ties. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

End 

+  62,180 

nil 

+  48,425 

nil 

-  60,810 

2 

+  55,774 

-  50,611 

+  10,500 

nil 

-  13,500 

8 

+  55,100 

-  84,940 

nil 

-  26,727 

nil 

4 

+  85,480 

nU 

+  24,157 

-  64,732 

6 

nil 

-  47,644 

+  48,425 

-  94,383 

6 

-  47,930 

+ 107,600 

+  74,621 

-123,340 

7 

-108,000 

+  180,500 

+  104,638 

-155,073 

8 

-180,779 

+  268,200 

+  136,540 

-190,300 

9 

-268,400 

+  874,421 

+  172,803 

-231,560 

Centre 

-374,421 

+  874,420 

+209,625 

ml 
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683.  RoUlng-bridges.  Tliese  bridges  are  placed  upon 
fixed  rollers,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  foi  ward  or  backward, 
to  intermpt  or  open  the  communication  across  the  water- 
way. The  part  of  the  bridge  that  rests  upon  the  rollers, 
when  the  passage  is  closed,  must  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
other.  The  mechanism  usually  employed  for  manoeuvring 
these  bridges  consists  of  tooth-work,  and  may  be  so  arrangca 
that  it  can  be  worked  by  one  or  more  persons  standing  on  the 
bridge.  Instead  of  fixed  rollers  turning  on  axles,  iron  balls, 
resting  in  a  grooved  roller-way,  may  be  used,  a  similar  roller- 
way  being  affixed  to  the  framework  beneath. 

©84.  Boat-bridge.  A  movable  bridge  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  by  placing  a  platform  to  form  a  roadway  upon  a 
boat,  or  a  water-ti^ht  box  of  a  suitable  shape.  This  bridge 
18  placed  in,  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way,  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  a  suitable  recess  or  moormg  being  ar< 
ranged  for  it  near  the  water-way  when  it  is  left  open. 

A  bridge  of  this  character  cannot  be  conveniently  used  in 
tidal  waters,  except  at  certain  stages  of  the  water.  It  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  on  canals  in  positions  where  a 
fixed  bridge  could  not  be  placed. 

IX. 

AQUEDUCT-  BRn>OKS. 

685.  In  aqueducts  and  aqueduct-bridges  of  masonry,  for 
supplying  reservoirs  for  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  the  volume  of  water  conveyed  being,  generally 
speaking,  small,  the  structure  will  present  no  peculiar  difti- 
culties  beyond  affording  a  water-tight  channel.  This  may  be 
made  either  of  masonry,  or  of  cast-iron  pipes,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered.  If  formed  of  masonry, 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  should  be  laid  in  the 
most  careful  manner  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the  water  should  receive  a  coating  of  the 
same  material,  particularly  if  the  stone  or  brick  useabe  of  a 
porous  nature.  This  part  of  the  structure  should  not  be 
commenced  until  the  arches  have  been  uncentred  and  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  structure  have  been  carried  up  and  have 
had  time  to  settle.  The  interior  spandrel-filling,  to  the  level 
of  the  masonry  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  water-way, 
may  either  be  formed  of  solid  material,  of  good  rubble  laid 
in  nydraulic  cement,  or  of  beton  well  settled  in  layers  ;  or  a 
system  of  interior  walls,  like  those  used  in  common  bridges 
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for  the  support  of  the  roadway,  may  be  used  in  this  case  for 
the  masoniy  of  the  water-way  to  rest  on. 

686.  In  canal  aqueduct-bridges  of  masonry,  as  the  Tohuno 
of  water  required  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  aqueducts,  and  as  the 
stnicture  has  to  be  traversed  by  horees,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  procui*e  great  solidity,  and  secure  the 
work  from  accidents. 

Segment  arches  of  medium  span  will  generally  be  found 
most  suitable  for  works  of  this  character.  The  section  of 
the  water-way  is  generally  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  bottom 
line  being  horizontal,  and  the  two  sides  receiving  a  slight 
batir ;  its  dimensions  are  usually  restricted  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  boat  at  a  time.  On  one  side  of  tlie  water- 
way a  horse  or  tow-path  is  placed,  and  on  the  other  a  narrow 
footpath.  The  water-way  shoj^ld  be  faced  with  a  hard  cut- 
stone  masonry,  well  bonded  to  secure  it  from  damage  from 
the  passage  of  the  boats.  The  space  between  the  facing  of 
the  water-way,  termed  the  trurUc  of  the  aqueduct,  and  the 
head-walls,  is  filled  in  with  solid  material,  either  of  rubble  or 
of  beton. 

A  parapet-wall  of  the  ordinary  form  and  dimensions  sur- 
mounts the  tow  and  foot  paths. 

The  approach  to  an  aqueduct-bridge  from  a  canal  is  made 
by  gradually  increasing  the  width  of  the  trunk  between  the 
wings,  which,  for  this  purpose,  usually  receives  a  curved 
shape,  and  narrowing  the  water-way  of  the  canal  so  as  to 
form  a  convenient  access  to  the  aqueduct.  Oreat  care  should 
be  taken  to  form  a  perfectly  water-tight  junction  between 
the  two  works. 

687.  When  cast  iron  or  timber  is  used  for  the  trunk  of  an 
aqueduct-bridge,  the  abutments  and  piers  should  be  built  of 
stone.  The  trunk,  which,  if  of  cast  iron,  is  formed  of  plates 
with  flanches  to  connect  them,  or,  if  of  timber,  consists  of 
one  or  two  thicknesses  of  plank  supported  on  the  outside  by 
a  framing  of  scantling,  may  be  supported  by  a  bridge-frame 
of  cast  iron,  or  of  timber,  or  be  suspended  from  chains  or 
wire  cables. 

The  tow-path  may  be  placed  either  within  the  water-way, 
or,  as  is  most  usually  done,  without.  It  generally  consists  of 
a  simple  flooring  of  plank  laid  on  cross-joists  supported  from 
beneath  by  suitably-arranged  framework. 
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688.  A  Roof,  in  common  lan^ua^e,  is  the  covering  over  a 
Btmctore,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  protect  the  building 
against  the  effects  of  snow  and  rain.  It  is  composed  of 
boards,  shingles,  slate,  mastic,  or  other  suitable  materials. 


Fig.  907. 


The  inclined  pieces  AC,  and  BO,  Fig.  207,  which  support 
the  roof  are  called  rafters.  When  the  roof  is  light,  the  roof 
boards  DE  are  placed  directly  upon  the  rafters,  but  when  the 
rafters  are  far  apart,  say  more  than  four  feet,  small  pieces  a^ 
J,  c,  and  dy  called  purlins*  are  placed  across  the  rafters  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  roof  proper.  AB  is  a  tie,  and 
F  and  G  represent  the  ends  of  posts.  The  frame  ABO  is 
called  a  rooj  truss. 

689.  Roof  Trusses  have  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
differ  greatly  in  the  details  of  their  construction.  AH  the 
trusses  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
suitable  for  this  purpose  in  many  cases.  Some  other  forms 
aregiven  in  the  following  pages. 

6w>.  Greneral  Data.  A  roof  truss  is  required  to  carry 
its  own  weight,  the  weight  of  the  purlins,  the  weight  of  the 

*  Purlin  beam8  axe  BometlmeB  placed  mider  the  xofteiB. 
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roof  above  them,  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  weight  of  snow 
when  there  is  any,  and  in  some  cases  certain  local  or  concen- 
trated loads,  such  as  floors,  machinery,  and  the  like,  which 
are  suspended  from  the  roof  trusses. 

691.  The  Weight  of  Snow.  Freshly  fallen  snow  weighs 
from  five  to  twelve  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  although  snow  which 
is  saturated  with  water  weighs  much  more.  Some  say  that 
snow  is  equivalent  to  from  ^  to  ^  of  its  depth  in  water, 
while  othei's  say  that  it  may  be  equivalent  to  ^  its  depth  of 
water. 

European  engineers  consider  that  six  lbs.  per  square  foot 
is  sufiicient  for  snow,  and  eight  lbs.  for  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  making  fourteen  lbs.  for  both.  Trautwine  thinks  that 
not  less  than  twenty  lbs.  should  be  allowed  in  the  United 
States. 

692.  The  Force  of  the  Wind.  According  to  Mr. 
Smeaton,  the  pressure  of  tlie  wind  directly  against  a  flat  flor- 
face  in  a  hurricane  may  be  32  lbs.  per  square  foot  Tred- 
gold  recommends  an  allowance  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot 
A  gauge  in  Girard  College  broke  under  a  strain  of  42  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  whilst  a  tornado  was  passing  near  by.  Daring 
the  severest  gale  on  record  at  Liverpool,  JEngland,  there  was 
a  pressure  of  42  lbs.  per  square  foot  directly  upon  a  flat  8U^ 
face.  During  a  very  violent  gale  in  Scotland,  a  wind-gauge 
once  indicated  45  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Buildings  which  are 
more  or  less  protected  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  high 
pressures. 


"Big.  90&— Repreaenti  a  roof  tm»  for  medinm  Bpans. 

a,  de-beam  of  tmsa. 

ht  b,  principal  rafters  framed  Into  tie-beam  and  the  Idog  poat  c^  and  oonflned  tt  am 

foot  by  an  iron  strap. 
dt  d,  struts. 
4,  Bf  purlins  supporting  the  common  zaftara/,  /. 

693.  The  truss  of  a  roof,  for  ordinary  bearings,  consists 
(Fig.  208)  of  a  horizontal  beam  termed  the  tie-beamy  with 
which  the  inclined  beams,  termed  the  prin>cipal  rafters^  are 
connected  by  suitable  joints.     The  principal  rafters  may 
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eilher  abnt  against  each  other  at  the  top  oi  ridge^  or  againat 
a  king  post.  Inclined  struts  are  in  some  cases  placed  be- 
tween the  principal  rafters  and  king  post,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  suitable  joints. 

For  wider  bearings  the  short  rafters  (Fig.  209)  abut  against 
a  straining  beam  at  the  top.  Queen  posts  connect  these  pieces 
with  the  tie-beam.  A  king  post  connects  the  straining  beam 
with  the  top  of  the  short  rafters ;  and  struts  are  placed  at 
suitable  points  between  the  rafters  and  king  and  queen  posts. 


Fig.  909— Hepreaenta  a  roof  tnus  for  wid* 
fipans. 

a,  tie-beam. 

b,  b,  principal  raf  ten. 

c,  short  rafters  abatting  againiit  the  fltraln- 
ing  beam  d. 

e  and/,  king  and  queen  pests  In  pairs. 

01  Oy  porlins  sapporting  oommon  raitors  A. 


In  each  of  these  combinations  the  weight  of  the  roof 
covering  and  the  frames  is  supported  by  the  points  of  support. 
The  principal  rafters  are  subjected  to  cross  and  longitudinal 
strains,  arising  from  the  weignt  of  the  roof  covering  and  from 
their  reciprocal  action  on  each  other.  These  strains  are 
transmitted  to  the  tie-beam,  causing  a  strain  of  tension  upon 
it  The  struts  resist  the  cross  strain  upon  the  rafters  and 
prevent  them  from  sagging ;  and  the  king  and  queen  posts 
prevent  the  tie  apd  straining  beams  from  sagging  and  give 
points  of  supporfto  the  struts.  The  short  rafters  and  strain- 
ing beam  form  points  of  support  which  resist  the  cross  strain 
on  the  principal  rafters,  and  support  the  strain  on  the  queen 
posts. 

694.  Ties  and  Braces  for  Detaohed  Frames .  When  a 
series  of  frames  concur  to  one  end,  as,  for  example,  the  main 
beams  of  a  bridge,  the  trusses  of  a  roof,  ribs  of  a  centre,  etc., 
they  require  to  be  tied  together  and  stiffened  by  other  beams 
to  prevent  any  displacement  and  warping  of  the  frames. 
For  this  purpose  beams  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  notched  upon  each  frame  at  suitable  points  to  connect 
the  whole  together ;  while  others  are  placed  crossing  each 
other,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  between  each  pair  of  frames, 
with  which  they  are  united  by  suitable  joints,  to  stiffen  the 
frames  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  any  lateral  effort. 
Both  the  ties  and  the  diagonal  braces  may  be  either  of  single 
beams,  or  of  beams  in  pairs,  so  arranged  as  to  embrace 
between  them  the  part  oi  the  frames  with  which  they  are 
connected. 
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680.  Iron  Roof  Trusses.  Frames  of  iron  for  roofs  ian 
been  made  either  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  or  of  a  combina- 
tion of  wrought  and  east  iron,  or  oi  these  two  last  materials 
combined  with  timber.  The  combinations  for  the  trusses  of 
roo&  of  iron  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  those  for  tim- 
ber trosBee.  The  parts  of  the  truss  subjected  to  a  vroBS  shwn, 
or  to  one  of  oompressiou,  are  arranged  to  give  the  most  snit- 


able  forms  for  strength,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  object  in 
view.  The  parts  subjected  to  a  strain  of  extension,  as  the 
tie-beam  and  king  and  queen  posts,  are  made  either  of 
wrought  iron  or  timber,  as  may  be  fonnd  best  adapted  to  Uw 
particular  end  proposed. 

The  joints  are  in  some  cases  arranged  by  inserting  the  ends 
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of  the  beams,  or  bare,  in  cast-iron  sockets,  or  shoes  of  a  suita- 
ble form ;  in  othere  the  beams  are  united  by  joints  arranged 
like  those  for  timber  frames,  the  joints  in  all  cases  beme; 
secured  by  wrought-iron  bolts  and  keys.  (Figs.  210.  211  and 
212.) 


Fig.  Stl — Bcpmaeute  the  half  of  a  tnus  of  wrought  Iron  fbr  the  new  Homes  of  Parliamenti 
England.  The  pieces  of  this  tnun  axe  fonned  of  ban  of  a  rectangular  section.  The  joint! 
are  eeeored  by  caat-iron  aocJceta,  within  which  the  ends  of  the  bars  are  secured  by  screw 


696.  Fig.  213  shows  a  very  common  form  of  the  roofis  of 
gas-houses. 

This  here  shown  is  supposed  to  be  made  entirely  of  iron 
At  the  ridge  is  a  ventilator  to  allow  die  escape  of  gases. 
The  manner  of  joining  the  parts  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
figure. 
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Fig.  SlS-BeproKBti  the  wt- 

zangements  of  tiie  pazti  ■! 

the  joint  c  in  Fig.  210. 
JL,  side  view  of  the  pieoM 

and  joint, 
a,    principal  rafter  of  the 

cross  section  B. 
6,  common  rafter  of  the  crosi 

section  C. 
e,  cross  secdon  of  pnrllassDd 

joint  for  fisfltening  the  oom- 

mon  rafters  to  the  parlifli. 
tf,  cast-iron   socket  anaoged 

to  confine  the  pieces  a,  ^ 


Fig.  218.— Ordinary  roof  of  a  gas-honae.    A,  B,  Is  tiio  main 
d,  of  of'  are  rertical  tie-rods. 
&,  b'  b"  are  braces. 
C,  Df  is  the  main  tie. 
B,  F,  is  the  Tentilator. 

697.  Fig.  214  shows  a  mode  of  secondary  trussing.  A  is  a 
strut  for  supporting  the  middle  of  the  main  rafter.  The 
lower  end  or  A  is  secured  to  a  block  which  is  supported  by 
the  tie-rods  B  and  D.  The  tie-rods  0  and  D  serve  the  ofSce 
of  a  single  tie  for  supporting  the  lower  end  of  E.    In  thifl 
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way  the  rod  D  performs  a  double  office.  It  may  be  question- 
able whether  this  arrangement  is  as  good  as  it  would  be  co 
have  one  continuous  rod  pass  from  E  to  F,  and  another 
rod  (D)  to  act  with  B. 


7%.  814— A  la  •  atrot,  the  low«r  end  of  wliioh  li  sapportad  by  the  Um  B  and  D. 
the  offloe  of  a  oantiknons  tie  far  aapporting  the  lower  end  (rf  the  itrnt  B. 


OandD 


It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  Fig.  the  tie-rods  are  in- 
clined and  much  longer  than  the  struts,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  the  condition  in  Fi^.  213.  If  iron  only  is  used  the  arrange- 
ment of  Fig.  214  will  generally  be  the  most  economical,' 
but  if  wooden  struts  are  used  tne  plan  of  Fig.  213  may  be 
preferable. 


fig.  tu. 


698.  Depot  Roof  Tnuss.  Fig.  215  shows  a  truss  which 
has  been  used  in  many  cases  for  supporting  the  roofs  of  depots 
and  of  other  large  buildings.    Tne  passenger  depot  of  the 
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Michigan  Central  Bailroad  at  Chicago  was  bnilt  after  dm 
plan-  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1871.  The  plan 
of  the  arch  is  a  Howe  truss,  having  curved  wooden  chords, 
wooden  braces  and.  iron  ties  to  connect  the  two  chords.  The 
truss  formed  an  arch,  the  thrust  of  which  was  resisted  bj  a 
long  horizontal  tie-rod. 

The  same  style  was  adopted  in  the  new  roof  over  the  depot 
at  Troy,  N*ew  York;  and  the  Grand  Central  Depot  in  I^ew 
York  City. 

699.  A  novel  plan  was  used  in  making  the  roof  over  the 
rolling-mills  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  An  arch  was  made  of 
boards  so  placed  as  to  break  joints  and  form  a  rib  about  a 
foot  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  span.  The  boards  were  bolted  together  so  as  to 
make  the  rib  continuous,  and  then  the  upper  part  of  the  arch 
was  tnissed  after  the  Howe  plan.  The  main  objects  of  this 
plan  were  cheapness  and  to  secure  the  whole  inclosed  area 
free  from  posts  or  other  similar  obstructions.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  arch  was  too  weak,  especially  when  required 
to  carry  the  large  ventilator  which  was  placed  over  it,  and 
posts  were  afterwards  added. 

700.  Roofb  and  Domes.  In  some  cases — especially  in  state 
buildings — domes  are  placed  upon  roofs  for  architectural  effect 


Tiga.  216  and  S17— An  two  tnunesi  which  an  made  in  pain,  and  an  placed 
Apart,  foff  aapporting  part  of  the  dome  (octaeooal)  of  the  State  cairitol  at  ^~ 
aaa  are  the  short  dmben for  oonnocting  the  two  ' 
A  la  a  timber  resting  upon  the  croas  pieoeii  aaa» 
C  is  a  post  of  the  dome  reating  npon  the  pieoe  A. 
Span,  fdxty-aaren  feet  four  inohea. 
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The  dome  of  the  State  capitol,  Vermont,  rests  upon  wooden 
trusses  (Figs.  216  and  217),  having  a  span  of  sixty-seven  feet 
four  inches.  The  trusses  are  supported  at  the  ends  only.  They 
are  placed  in  pairs,  fourteen  inches  apart.  The  Fig.  shows 
two  paii-s.  They  are  connected  by  short  cross  beams,  a  a; 
upon  which  rest  other  timbers.  A,  tor  receiving  the  posts,  C, 
of  the  dome.  It  is  profitable  for  the  student  to  make  a  carefnl 
study  of  the  details  of  this  structure. 

Where  the  thrust  is  severe  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  good  bearing  for  the  ends  of  the  timbers.  The  lower 
ends  of  the  main  rafters  tend  to  shear  the  main  tie  at  its  ends, 
and  to  prevent  this  action  they  should  enter  the  tie  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  its  ends.  The  bearing  pieces  are  of 
white  oak,  and  the  rest  of  the  timber  is  spruce.  The  triisseB 
are  constructed  diflPerently,  because  the  posts  of  the  dome 
bear  upon  them  in  different  places. 

701.  Roof  over  the  Isige  hall  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  This  truss  and  dome  presents  a  very  novel  fea- 
ture (Fig.  218),  inasmuch  as  a  part  of  the  dome  rests  directly, 
or  nearly  so,  upon  the  posts  which  support  the  roof,  while  the 
other  part  rests  directly  upon  the  trusses  which  support  the 
roof.  The  span  is  eighty  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  depth  of  the 
trusses  is  sixteen  feet.  The  main  rafters  are  pieces  of  solid 
pine  fourteen  inches  wide  by  sixteen  inches  deep.  Thev  are 
not  of  equal  length,  the  longer  ones  having  a  horizontal  run 
of  forty-seven  feet,  and  the  shorter  ones  thirty-tliree  feet 
The  secondary  trussing  is  distributed  according  to  the  strains. 
The  dome  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

The  ceiling  of  the  large  hall  being  attached  directly  to 
trusses,  it  was  necessary  to  make  very  strong  trusses,  so  that 
the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  dome,  and  also  the  effect  of 
the  changes  of  temperature  might  not  so  disturb  the  truBsea 
by  causing  them  to  deflect,  as  to  destroy  the  ceiling.  (For  a 
computation  of  the  parts,  see  Wood^s  Bridget  anoMOcfiy^^ 
194.-211. 
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B0AD8. 
L   OOIOCON  BOADS.      IL    BAILBOADB. 

702.  Id  establishing  a  line  of  internal  commnnication  of 
any  character,  whether  it  be  an  ordinary  road,  railroad,  or 
canal,  the  main  considerations  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
engineer  must  be  directed  in  the  outset  are:  1,  the  probable 
character  and  amount  of  traffic  over  the  line ;  2,  the  wants  of 
the  community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line ;  3,  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  country,  between  the  points  of  arrival 
and  departure^  as  regards  their  adaptation  to  the  proposed 
communication. 

As  the  last  point  alone  comes  exclusively  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  engineer's  art,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  work,  attention  will  be  confined  solely  to  its  consideration. 

703.  Reoonnaissanoe.  A  thorough  examination  and  study 
of  the  ground  by  the  eye,  termed  a  reconnaissance^  is  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  any  more  accurate  and  minute 
survey  by  instruments,  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  as  by  this  more 
rapid  operation  any  ground  unsuitable  for  the  proposed  line 
will  be  as  certainly  detected  by  a  pereon  of  some  experience, 
as  it  could  be  by  the  slo^v  process  of  an  instrumental  survey. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  make  a  reconnaissance,  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  general  maps  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  through  which  the  communication  is  to  pass  will 
faciUtate,  and  may  considerably  abridge  the  labors  of  the  en- 
gineer; as  from  the  natural  features  laid  down  upon  them, 
particularly  the  direction  of  the  water-courses,  he  will  at  once 
be  able  to  detect  those  points  which  will  be  favorable,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  general  direction  selected  for  the  line.  This 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  when  it  is  considered — 1,  that  the 
water-courses  are  necessarily  the  lowest  lines  of  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow,  and  that  their  direction  must  also  be 
that  of  the  lines  of  greatest  declivity  of  their  respective  val- 
leys; 2,  that  from  the  position  of  the  water-courses  the  posi- 
tion also  of  the  high  grounds  by  which  they  are  separated 
naturally  follows,  as  well  as  the  approximate  position  at  least 
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of  the  ridges,  or  highest  lines  of  the  high  grounds,  which 
separate  their  opposite  slo])e8,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time 
the  lines  of  greatest  declivity  common  to  these  slopes,  as  the 
water-courses  are  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  slopes  that 
form  the  valleys. 

Keeping  these  facts  (which  are  susceptible  of  rigid  mathe- 
matical demonstration)  in  view,  it  will  be  practicable,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  an  ordinary  general  map,  if  accimitely 
constructed,  not  only  to  trace,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the 
geneml  direction  or  the  ridges  from  having  that  of  the  water- 
courses, but  also  to  detect  those  depressions  in  them  which 
will  be  favorable  to  the  passage  of  a  communication  intended 
to  connect  two  main  or  two  secondary  valleys.  The  follow- 
ing illustrations  may  serve  to  place  this  subject  in  a  clearei 
iispect. 

if,  for  example,  it  be  found  that  on  any  portion  of  a  map 
the  water-courses  seem  to  diverge  from  or  converge  towards 
one  point,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  ground  in  the  first  case 
must  be  the  common  source  or  suppfy  of  the  water-courses, 
and  therefore  the  highest ;  and  in  the  second  case  that  it  is 
the  lowest,  and  forms  their  common  recipient. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  opposite  directions  from  a  com- 
mon point,  it  will  show  that  this  is  tlie  point  from  which  they 
derive  their  common  supply,  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
valleys,  and  that  it  must  be  fed  by  the  slopes  of  hiffh  groniida 
above  this  point ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  vafieys  of  the 
two  water-courses  are  separated  by  a  chain  of  high  grounds, 
which,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  them,  presents  a  depres- 
sion in  its  ridge,  which  would  be  the  natural  position  ror  a 
communication  connecting  the  two  valleys. 
.  If  two  water-courses  flow  in  the  same  direction  and  parallel 
to  each  other,  it  will  simply  indicate  a  general  inclination  of 
the  ridge  between  them,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
water-coui-ses.  The  ridge,  however,  may  present  in  its  conree 
elevations  and  depressions,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the 
points  in  which  the  water-courses  of  the  secondarj'^  vallers, 
on  each  side  of  it,  intersect  each  other  on  it ;  and  these  will 
be  the  lowest  points  at  which  lines  of  communication,  throngh 
the  secondary  valleys,  connecting  the  main  water-courses, 
would  cross  the  dividing  ridge. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  then  at  a  certain  point  assume  divergent 
directions,  it  will  indicate  that  this  is  tiie  lowest  point  of  the 
ridge  between  them. 

n  two  water-courses  flow  in  parallel  but  opposite  directioiHj 
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Jeprepsioiis  in  the  ridge  between  them  will  be  shown  by 
the  meeting  of  the  water-courses  of  the  secondary  valleys  on 
the  ridge ;  or  by  an  approach  towards  each  other,  at  any  point, 
of  the  two  principal  water-courees. 

Furnished  with  the  data  obtained  from  the  maps,  the  char 
acter  of  the  ground  should  be  carefully  studied  both  ways 
by  the  engineer,  first  from  the  point  of  departure  to  that  of 
arrival,  and  then  returning  from  the  latter  to  the  fonner,  as 
^rithout  this  double  traverse  natural  features  of  essential  im- 
portance might  escape  the  eye. 

704.  Surveys.  From  the  results  of  the  reconnaissance, 
the  engineer  will  be  able  to  direct  understandingly  the  requi- 
nte  surveys,  which  consist  in  measuring  the  lengths,  determin- 
ing the  directions,  and  ascertaining  boUi  the  longitudinal  and 
cross  levels  of  the  different  routes,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
triaJriines^  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  nim  to  make  a 
comparative  estimate  both  of  their  practicability  and  cost. 
As  tne  expense  of  making  the  requisite  surveys  is  usually  but 
a  small  item  compared  with  that  of  constructing  the  commu- 
nication, no  labor  should  be  spared  in  running  every  practica- 
ble line,  as  otherwise  natural  features  might  be  overlooked 
which  might  have  an  important  influence  on  the  cost  of  con* 
struction. 

705.  Map  and  Memoir.  The  results  of  tlie  surveys  are 
accurately  embodied  in  a  map  exhibiting  minutely  the  topo* 
graphical  features  and  sections  of  the  different  trial-lines, 
and  in  a  memoir  which  should  contain  a  particular  descri})- 
tion  of  those  features  of  the  ground  that  cannot  be  shown  on 
a  map,  with  all  such  information  on  other  points  that  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable,  or  otherwise,  to  the  proposed  com- 
munication ;  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  tne  soil,  that  of 
the  water-courses  met  with,  etc.,  etc. 

706.  Iiooation  of  Common  Roads.  In  selecting  among 
the  different  trial-lines  of  the  survey  the  one  most  suitable  to 
a  common  road,  the  engineer  is  less  restricted,  from  the 
nature  of  the  conveyance  used,  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
communication.  The  main  points  to  which  his  attention 
should  be  confined  are :  1,  to  connect  the  points  of  arrival 
and  departure  by  the  most  direct,  or  shortest  line ;  2,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  ascents  and  descents,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
reduce  the  ascents  and  descents  to  the  smallest  practicable 
limit ;  3,  to  adopt  such  suitable  slopes,  or  gradients^  for  the 
«CM,  or  centre  line  of  the  road,  as  the  nature  of  the  convey- 
ance may  demand ;  4,  to  give  the  axis  such  a  position  with 
regard  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  natural  obstacles 
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to  be  overcome,  that  the  cost  of  construction  for  the  excava- 
tions and  embankments  required  by  the  giadients,  and  for 
the  bridges  and  other  accessories,  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  amount. 

707.  Deviations  from  the  right  line  drawn  on  the  map,  be- 
tween the  points  of  arrival  and  departure,  will  be  often  de- 
manded hy  the  natural  features  of  the  ground.  In  passing 
the  dividing  iidges  of  main,  or  secondary  valleys,  for  ex- 
ample, it  will  frequently  be  found  more  advantageous,  both 
for  the  most  suitable  gradients,  and  to  diminish  tiie  amount 
of  excavation  and  embankment,  to  cross  the  ridge  at  a  lower 
point  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  the  right  line, 
deviating  from  the  right  line  either  towards  the  nead,  or 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  or  towards  its  outlet,  according  to 
the  advantages  presented  by  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground,  both  for  reducing  the  gradients  and  tlie  amonnt  of 
excavation  and  embankment. 

Where  the  right  line  intersects  either  a  marsh  or  water- 
course, it  may  be  found  less  expensive  to  change  the  direction, 
avoiding  the  marsh,  or  intersecting  the  water-coiuise  at  a 
point  where  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  bridge,  or  of  the 
approaches  to  it,  will  be  more  favorable  than  the  one  in 
which  it  is  intereected  by  the  right  line. 

Changes  from  the  direction  of  the  right  line  may  also  be 
favorable  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  intersection  of 
secondary  water-courses;  of  gaining  a  better  soil  for  the 
roadway ;  of  giving  a  better  exposure  of  its  surface  to  tha 
sun  and  wind  ;  or  of  procuring  better  materials  for  the  road- 
covering. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  advantages  presented  by 
these  different  features,  the  engineer  will  be  enabled  to 
decide  how  far  the  general  direction  of  the  right  line  may  be 
departed  from  with  advantage  to  the  location.  By  choosing 
a  more  sinuous  course  the  length  of  the  line  will  often  not 
be  increased  to  any  very  considerable  degree,  while  the  cost 
of  construction  may  be  greatly  reduced,  either  in  obtaining 
more  favorable  gradients,  or  in  lessening  the  amount  of  ex- 
cavation and  enibankment. 

708.  When  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure  are  upon 
different  levels,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  will  seldom  be  prac- 
ticable to  connect  them  by  a  continual  ascent  The  most 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  cross  tht.  dividing  ridges  at  their 
lowest  points,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  intersec- 
tion of  considerable  secondary  valleys  which  might  require 
any  considerable  ascent  on  one  side  and  descent  on  the  other. 
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709.  The  gradients  upon  common  roads  will  depen  1  upon 
the  kind  of  material  used  for  the  road-covering,  and  upon  the 
state  in  which  the  road-surface  is  kept.  The  gradient  in  all 
cases  should  be  less  than  the  a/njgle  of  repose^  or  of  that  in- 
clination of  the  axis  of  the  road  in  which  tlie  ordinary 
vehicles  for  transportation  would  remain  at  a  state  of  rest,  or, 
if  placed  in  motion,  would  descend  by  the  action  of  gravity 
with  uniform  velocity. 

The  gradients  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  repose  have 
been  ascertained  by  experiments  made  upon  the  various  road- 
coverings  in  ordinary  use,  by  allowing  a  vehicle  to  descend 
along  a  road  of  variable  inclination  until  it  was  brought  to  a 
state  of  rest  by  the  retarding  force  of  friction;  also,  by  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  force,  termed  the  force  of  traotiorij 
requisite  to  put  in  motion  a  vehicle  with  a  given  load  on  a 
level  road. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
llacneill,  in  England,  to  determine  the  force  of  traction  for 
one  ton  upon  level  roads : — 

No.  1.  Good  pavement,  the  force  of  traction  is 33  lbs. 

^^    2.  Broken-stone  surface  laid  on  an  old  flint  road     65   '^ 

"    3.  Qravelroad 147'' 

"    4.  Broken-stone  surface  on  a  rough  pavement 

bottom 46    " 

"  5.  Broken-stone  surface  on  a  bottom  of  beton . .  46  " 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  angle  of  reix)se  in  the  firat 
case  is  repiesented  by  yHo^  ^^  uV  i^early ;  and  that  the  slope 
of  the  road  should  therefore  not  be  greater  than  one  perpendic- 
ular to  sixty-eight  in  length ;  or  that  the  height  to  be  overcome 
must  not  be  greater  than  one  sixty-eighth  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  measured  along  the  road,  in  order  that 
the  force  of  friction  may  counteracit  that  of  gravity  in  the 
direction  of  the  road. 

A  similar  calculation  will  show  that  the  angle  of  repose  in 
the  other  cases  will  be  as  follows : 

No.  2 1  to 35  nearly. 

«  3 Ito 15      " 

"  4  and  5 1  to 49     " 

These  numbers,  which  give  the  angle  of  repose  between  ^ 
and  ^  for  the  kinds  of  road-covering  Nos.  2  and  4  in  most 
ordinary  use,  and  corresponding  to  a  road-surface  in  good 
order,  may  be  somewhat  increased,  to  from  ^  to  -^,  for  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  surface  of  a  well-kept  road,  without 
there  bein^  any  necessity  for  applying  a  brake  to  the  wheels 
in  descending,  or  going  out  of  a  trot  in  ascending.     The 
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steepest  gradient  that  can  be  allowed  on  roads  with  a  broken- 
stone  covering  is  about  ^,  as  this,  from  experience,  is  found 
to  be  about  the  angle  of  repose  upon  roads  of  this  character 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  kept.  Upon  a  road 
with  this  inclination,  a  horse  can  di*aw  at  a 'walk  his  iiBual 
load  for  a  level  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  an  extn 
horse ;  and  experience  has  farther  shown  that  a  horse  at  the 
usual  walking  pace  will  attain,  with  less  apparent  fatigue,  the 
summit  of  a  gradient  of  ^  in  nearly  the  same  time  that  he 
would  require  to  reach  the  same  point  on  a  trot  over  a  gra- 
dient of  ^. 

A  road  on  a  dead  level,  or  one  with  a  continued  and  uni- 
form ascent  between  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure,  where 
they  lie  upon  different  levels,  is  not  the  most  favorable  to  the 
draft  of  the  horse.  Each  of  these  seems  to  fatigue  him  more 
than  a  line  of  alternate  ascents  and  descents  of  slight  gra- 
dients ;  as,  for  example,  gradients  of  -j-Jt,  upon  wliich  a  horse 
will  draw  as  heavy  a  loaa  with  the  same  speed  as  upon  a  hori- 
zontal road. 

The  gradients  should  in  all  cases  be  reducer^  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, as  the  extra  exertion  that  a  horse  must  put  forth  in 
overcoming  heavy  gradients  is  very  considerable ;  they  should 
as  a  general  rule,  therefore,  be  kept  as  low  at  least  as  |^, 
wherever  the  ground  will  admit  of  it.  This  can  generally  be 
effected,  even  in  ascending  steep  hill-sides,  by  giving  the  axis 
of  the  road  a  zigzag  direction,  connecting  the  straight  por- 
tions of  the  zigzags  by  circular  arcs.  The  gradients  of  the 
curved  portions  or  the  zigzags  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
roadway  also  at  these  points  be  widened,  for  the  safety  of  ve- 
hicles descending  rapidly.  The  width  of  the  roadway  may 
be  increased  about  one-fourth,  when  the  angle  between  the 
straight  portions  of  the  zigzags  is  from  120*^  to  90° ;  and  the 
increase  should  be  nearly  one-half  where  the  angle  is  from 
90°  to  60°. 

710.  Having  laid  down  upon  the  maj)  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  road,  a  comparison  can  then  be  made 
hetween  the  solid  contents  of  the  excavations  and  embank- 
vients^  which  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  shall  balance 
each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  necessary  excavations  shall 
furnish  sufficient  earth  to  form  the  embankments.  To  effect 
this,  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  alter  the  first  location, 
by  shifting  the  position  of  the  axis  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
position  first  assumed,  and  also  by  changing  the  gradienti 
within  the  prescribed  limits.  This  is  a  problem  of  very  con- 
siderable intricacy,  whose  solution  can  only  be  ai-rived  at  by 
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successive  approximations.  For  this  purpose,  the  line  muBt 
be  subdividea  into  several  portions,  m  each  of  which  the 
equalization  should  be  attempted  independently  of  the  rest, 
instead  of  trying  a  general  equalization  for  the  whole  line  at 
once. 

In  the  calculations  of  solid  contents  required  in  balancing 
the  excavations  and  embankments,  the  most  accurate  method 
consists  in  subdividing  the  different  solids  into  others  of  the 
most  simple  geometrical  forms,  as  prisms,  prismoids,  wedges, 
and  pyramids,  whose  solidities  are  readily  determined  by  the 
ordinary  rules  for  the  mensuration  of  solids.  As  this  pro- 
cess, however,  is  frequently  long  and  tedious,  other  methods 
reqniring  less  time,  but  not  so  accurate,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, as  their  results  give  an  approximation  sufficiently 
near  the  true  for  most  practical  purposes.  They  consist  in 
taking  a  number  of  equidistant  promes,  and  calculating  the 
solid  contents  between  each  pair,  either  by  multiplying  the 
half  sum  of  their  areas  by  the  distance  between  them,  or  else 
by  taking  the  profile  at  tne  middle  point  between  each  pair, 
and  multiplying  its  area  by  the  same  length  as  before.  The 
latter  method  is  the  more  expeditious ;  it  gives  less  than  the 
true  solid  contents,  but  a  nearer  approximation  than  the  for- 
mer, which  gives  more  than  the  true  solid  contents,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  the  ground  between  each  pair  of  cross 
profiles. 

In  calculating  the  solid  contents,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  difference  in  bulk  between  the  different  kinds  of  earth 
when  occupying  their  natural  bed  and  when  made  into  em- 
bankment. From  some  careful  experiments  on  this  point 
made  by  Mr.  Elwood  Morris,  a  civil  engineer,  and  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In^titutey  it  appears  that  light 
sandy  earth  <)c<mpies  the  same  space  both  in  excavation  and 
embankment ;  clayey  earth  about  one-tenth  less  in  embankment 
than  in  its  natural  bed  ;  gravelly  earth  also  about  one-twelfth 
leis ;  rock  in  large  fragments  about  five-twelfths  more,  and 
•Ji  small  fragments  about  six-tenths  more. 

TIL  Anomer  problem  connected  with  the  one  in  question 
is  that  of  determining  the  lead^  or  the  mecm  distance  to  which 
the  ea/rth  taken  from  the  excavations  mvst  he  cary^ied  to  form 
the  embarikmenta.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  is 
usually  transported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  this  distance  is 
usually  that  between  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  of  ex- 
cavation and  that  of  its  correspondmg  embankment.  What- 
ever disposition  may  be  made  of  the  solids  of  excavation,  it 
is  important,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  their  removal  is  concerned. 
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that  the  lead  should  be  the  least  pofisible.  The  eolation  of 
the  problem  under  this  point  of  view  will  frequently  be  ex- 
tremely intricate,  and  demand  the  application  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  higher  analysis.  One  general  principle, 
however,  is  to  be  observed  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  »ti 
approximate  solution,  which  is,  that  in  tlie  removal  of  the 
dinerent  portions  of  the  solid  of  excavation  to  their  corre- 
sponding positions  on  that  of  the  embankment,  the  paths 
passed  over  by  their  respective  centres  of  gravity  shall  not 
cross  each  other  either  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction. 
This  may  in  most  cases  be  effected  by  intersecting  the  solids 
of  excavation  and  embankment  by  vertical  planes  in  the 
direction  of  the  removal,  and  by  removing  the  partial 
solids  between  the  planes  within  the  boundaries  marked  out 
by  them. 

712.  The  definitive  location  having  been  settled  by  again 
going  over  the  line,  and  comparing  the  features  of  the  gronnd 
with  the  results  furnished  by  the  preceding  operations,  gene- 
ral and  detailed  maps  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  defini- 
tive location  are  prepared,  which  should  give,  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  the  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  the 
natural  ground,  and  of  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  measurements  carefully  writ- 
ten upon  them,  so  that  the  superintending  engineer  may  have 
no  difiiculty  in  setting  out  the  work  from  them  on  the 
ground. 

In  addition  to  these  maps,  which  are  mainly  intended  to 

fuide  the  engineer  in  regulating  the  earth-work,  detailed 
rawings  of  the  road-covering,  of  the  masonry  and  carpentry 
of  the  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  accompanied  by  written  specifi- 
cations of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  kind  of  work  is 
to  be  performed,  should  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  both 
of  the  engineer  and  workmen. 

713.  With  the  data  furnished  by  the  maps  and  drawings, 
the  engineer  can  proceed  to  set  out  the  line  on  the  ground. 
The  axis  of  the  road  is  determined  by  placing  stout  stakes  or 
pickets  at  equal  intervals  apart,  which  are  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  same  points  on  the  map.  The  width  of  the 
roadway  and  the  lines  on  the  ground  corresponding  to  the 
side  slopes  of  the  excavationb  and  embankments  are  laid  out 
in  the  same  manner,  by  stakes  placed  along  the  lines  of  the 
cross  profiles. 

Eesides  the  numbers  marked  on  the  stakes,  to  indicate  their 
position  on  the  map,  other  numbers,  showing  the  depth  of  tlie 
excavations,  or  the  height  of  the  embankments  from  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  ground,  accompanied  by  the  letters  CuL  Fill,  to 
indicate  a  cutting^  or  a  fiUing^  as  the  case  may  be,  are  also 
added  to  guide  the  workmen  in  their  operations.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  stakes  on  the  ground,  which  show  the  principal 
points  of  the  axis  of  the  road,  should,  moreover,  be  laid  down 
on  the  map  with  g^reat  accuracy,  by  ascertaining  their  bear- 
ing and  distances  from  any  fixed  and  marked  objects  in  their 
vicinity,  in  order  that  the  points  may  be  readily  round. should 
the  stakes  be  subsequently  misplaced. 

714.  Earth-Work.  This  term  is  applied  to  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  construction  of  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  road-covering. 

715.  In  forming  the  excavations,  the  inclination  of  the  side 
slopes  demands  peculiar  attention.  This  inclination  will  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  internal  moisture  upon  it.  In  common  soils,  as 
ordinary  garden  earth  formed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
compact  clay,  and  compact  stony  soils,  although  the  side 
slopes  would  withstand  very  well  the  effects  of  the  weather 
with  a  greater  inclination,  it  is  best  to  give  them  two  base  to 
one  perpendicular,  as  the  surface  of  the  roadway  will,  by  this 
arrangement,  be  well  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
air,  which  will  cause  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  on 
the  surface.  Pure  sand  and  gravel  may  require  a  greater 
slope,  according  to  circumstances.  In  all  cases  where  the 
depth  of  the  excavation  is  great,  the  base  of  the  slope  should 
be  increased.  It  is  not  usual  to  use  any  artificial  means  to 
protect  the  surface  of  the  side  slopes  from  the  action  of  the 
weather ;  but  it  is  a  precaution  which,  in  the  end,  will  save 
much  labor  and  expense  in  keeping  the  roadway  in  good  or- 
der. The  simplest  means  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose 
consist  in  covering  the  slopes  with  good  sods  (Fig.  219),  or 
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Bf  (dde  Blopeit. 
C,  top  mrf ace-dimin. 

else  with  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  about  four  inches  thick, 
carefully  laid  and  sown  with  grass-seed.  These  means  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  side  slopes  from  injury 
when  tliey  are  not  exposed  to  any  other  causes  of  deteriora- 
tion than  the  wash  of  the  rain,  and  the  action  of  frost  on  the 
ordinary  moisture  retained  by  the  soil. 
The  side  slopes  form  usually  an  unbroken  surface  f rem  the 
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foot  to  the  top.  Bat  in  deep  excavations,  and  particnlarly  in 
8oil6  liable  to  slips,  they  arc  Bometiines  formed  with  horizon- 
tal offsets,  termed  benches^  which  are  made  a  few  feet  wide, 
and  have  a  ditch  on  the  inner  side  to  receive  the  surface 
water  from  the  portion  of  the  side  slope  above  them.  These 
benches  catch  and  retain  the  earth  tnat  may  fall  fi*om  the 
portion  of  the  side  slope  above. 

When  the  side  slopes  are  not  protected,  it  will  be  well,  in 
localities  where  stone  is  plenty,  to  raise  a  small  wall  of  dry 
stone  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes,  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the 
slopes  from  being  carried  into  the  roadway. 

A  covering  of  orushwood,  or  a  thatch  (if  straw,  may  also  be 
nsed  with  gojd  effect;  but, from  their  perishable  nature, they 
will  require  frequent  renewal  and  repairs. 

In  excavations  through  solid  rock,  which  does  not  disinte- 
grate on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  side  slopes  might  be 
made  perpendicular ;  but  as  this  would  exclude,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  which  is  essential  to 
keeping  the  road-surface  dry  and  in  good  order,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  make  the  side  slopes  with  an  inclination,  varying 
from  one  base  to  one  perpendicular,  to  one  base  to  two  pe^ 
pendicular,  or  even  greater,  according  to  the  locality ;  the  in- 
clination of  the  slope  on  the  south  side  in  northern  latitudes 
being  greatest,  to  expose  better  the  road-surface  to  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  slaty  rocks  generally  decompose  rapidly  on  the  sur- 
face, when  €.. loosed  to  moisture  and  the  action  of  frost  The 
aide  slopes  in  rocks  of  this  character  may  be  cut  into  steps 
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(Fig.  220),  and  then  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  vegetable 
mould  sown  in  grass-seed,  or  else  the  earth  may  be  sodded  in 
the  usual  way. 

716.  The  stratified  soils  and  rocks,  in  which  the  strata  have 
V.  dipy  or  inclination  to  the  horizon,  are  liable  to  alips,  or  to 
five  way  by  one  stratum  becoming  detached  and  sliding  on 
another,  which  is  caused  either  from  the  action  of  frost,  oi 
from  the  pressure  of  water,  which  insinuates  itself  between 
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the  strata.  The  worst  soils  of  this  character  are  those  formed 
of  alternate  strata  of  clay  and  sand  ;  particularly  if  the  clay 
is  of  a  nature  to  become  semi-fluid  wlien  mixed  with  wa^er. 
The  best  preventives  that  can  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases 
are  to  adopt  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  to  prevent  the 
surface-water  of  the  eix)und  from  running  down  the  sidn 
slopes,  and  to  cut  oflF  all  springs  which  run  towards  the  road-* 
way  from  the  side  slopes.  The  surface-water  may  be  cut  off 
by  means  of  a  single  ditch  (Fig.  219)  made  on  the  up-hill  side 
of  the  road,  to  catch  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  slope  of 
the  excavation,  and  convey  it  ofiF  to  the  natural  water-courses 
most  convenient;  as,  in  almost  every  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  side  slope  on  the  do^vn-hill  side  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  slightly  affected  by  the  surface-water. 

Where  slips  occur  fi'om  the  action  of  springs,  it  frequently 
becomes  a  very  diflicnlt  task  to  secure  the  side  slopes.  If  the 
sources  can  be  easily  reached  by  excavating  into  the  side 
slopes,  drains  formed  of  layera  of  fascines  or  brush- wood  may 
be  placed  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water,  and  prevent  its  acti<m 
upon  the  side  slopes.  The  fascines  may  be  covered  on  top 
with  good  sods  laid  with  the  grass  side  beneath,  and  the  exca- 
vation made  to  place  the  drain  be  filled  in  with  g(X)d  earth  well 
rammed.  Drains  formed  of  broken  stone,  covered  in  like 
manner  on  top  with  a  layer  of  sod  to  prevent  the  drain  from 
becoming  choKcd  with  earth,  may  be  used  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  fascine  drains.  Where  the  sources  are  not 
isolated,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil  forming  the  side 
slopes  appears  saturated,  the  drainage  may  be  effected  by 
excavating  trenches  a  few  feet  wide  at  intervals  to  the  depth 
of  some  feet  into  the  side  slopes,  and  filling  them  with  broken 
stone,  or  else  a  general  drain  of  broken  stone  may  be  made 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  side  slope  by  excavating 
into  it.  When  this  is  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  well  to 
arrange  the  drain  like  an  inclined  retaining-wall,  with  but- 
tresses at  intervals  projecting  into  the  earth  faither  than  the 
general  mass  of  the  drain.  The  front  face  of  the  drain 
should,  in  this  case,  also  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  sods  with 
the  grass  side  beneath,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  good  earth 
should  be  compactly  laid  to  form  the  face  of  the  side  slopes. 
The  drain  need  only  be  carried  high  enough  above  the  foot 
of  the  side  slope  to  tap  all  the  sources ;  and  it  should  be  sunk 
sufliciently  below  the  roadway-surface  to  give  it  a  secure 
footing. 

The  drainage  has  been  effected,  in  some  cases,  by  sinking 
wells  or  shafts  at  some  distance  behind  the  side  slopes,  from 
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the  top  surface  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
and  leading  the  water  which  coUectB  in  them  by  pipes  into 
drains  at  tne  foot  of  the  8ide  slopes.  In  othei's  a  uarn)w 
trench  has  been  excavated,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  road, 
from  the  top  surface  to  a  sumcieut  depth  to  tap  all  the  scarces 
which  flow  towards  the  side  slope,  and  a  drain  formed  eitlier 
•by  filling  the  trench  wholly  with  broken  stone,  or  else  oy  ar- 
ranging an  open  conduit  at  the  bottom  to  receive  the  water 
collected,  over  which  a  layer  of  brushwood  is  laid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  trench  being  filled  with  broken  stone. 
TL7.  In  forming  the  embankments  (Fig.  221),  the  side 


Fig.  sa. 

slopes  should  be  made  with  a  less  inclination  than  that  which 
the  earth  naturally  assumes;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
greater  durability,  and  to  prevent  the  width  of  the  top  sur- 
face, along  which  the  roadway  is  made,  from  diminishing  by 
every  change  in  the  side  slopes,  as  it  would  were  they  made 
with  the  natural  slope.  To  protect  the  side  slopes  more  ef- 
fectually, they  should  be  sodded,  or  sown  in  grass-seed ;  and 
the  suriace-water  of  the  top  should  not  be  allowed  to  mn 
down  them,  as  it  would  soon  wash  them  into  gullies,  and  de- 
stroy the  embankment.  In  localities  where  stone  is  plentj,  a 
sustaining  wall  of  dry  stone  may  be  advantageous^'  sub^- 
tuted  for  the  side  slopes. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  settling  which  takes 
place  in  embankments,  they  should  be  formed  with  great 
care ;  the  earth  being  laid  in  successive  layere  of  about  four 
feet  in  thickness,  and  each  layer  well  settled  witli  rammers. 
As  this  method  is  very  expensive,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  ex- 
cept in  works  which  require  great  care,  and  are  of  trifling  ex- 
tent. For  extensive  works,  the  method  usually  followed,  on 
account  of  economy,  is  to  embank  out  from  one  end,  carr)ing 
f orwai*d  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  top  surface.  In  this 
case,  as  there  must  be  a  want  of  conmactness  in  the  mass,  it 
would  be  best  to  form  the  outsides  or  the  embankment  first, 
and  to  gradually  fill  in  towards  the  centre,  in  order  that  the 
earth  may  arrange  itself  in  layers  with  a  dip  from  the  sides 
inwards:  this  will  in  a  srest  measure  counteract  any  ten- 
dency to  slips  outward     The  foot  of  the  slopes  eliould  be  6e> 
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enred  by  bnttressing  them  either  by  a  low  stone  wall,  or  by 
forming  a  slight  excavation  for  the  same  purpose. 

TIB.  When  the  axis  of  the  roadway  is  laid  out  on  the  side 
dope  of  a  hill,  and  the  road-surface  is  formed  partly  by  exca- 
vating and  partly  by  embanking  out,  the  usual  anS  most 
simple  method  is  to  extend  out  the  embankment  gradually 
along  the  whole  line  of  excavation.  This  method  is  insecure, 
and  no  pains  therefore  should  be  spared  to  give  the  embank- 
ment a  good  footing  on  the  natural  surface  upon  which  it 
rests,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  For  tJiis  purpose 
the  natural  surface  (Fig.  222)  should  be  cut  into  steps,  or  o£F- 


sets,  and  the  foot  of  the  slope  be  secured  by  buttressing  it 
ajrainst  a  low  stone  wall,  or  a  small  terrace  of  carefully  ram- 
med earth. 

In  side-formings  along  a  natural  surface  of  great  inclina- 
tion, the  method  of  construction  just  explained  will  not  be 
sufficiently  secure;  sustaining-walls  must  be  substituted  for 
the  side  slopes,  both  of  the  excavations  and  embankments. 
These  walls  may  be  made  simply  of  dry  stone,  when  the  stone 
can  be  procured  in  blocks  of  sufficient  size  to  render  this  kind 
of  construction  of  sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  earth.  But  when  the  blocks  of  stone  do  not  offer  this 
security,  they  must  be  laid  in  mortar  (Fig.  223),  and  hydrau- 
lic mortar  is  the  only  kind  which  will  form  a  safe  construc- 
tion. The  wall  which  supplies  the  slope  of  the  excavation 
should  be  carried  up  as  high  as  the  natural  surface  of  the 

f round;  the  one  that  sustains  the  embankment  should  be 
uilt  up  to  tlie  surface  of  the  roadway ;  and  a  parapet-wall 
should  bo  raised  upon  it,  to  secure  vehicles  from  accidents  in 
deviating  from  the  line  of  the  roadway. 

A  roaa  may  be  constructed  partly  in  excavation  and  partly 
in  embankment  along  a  rocky  ledge,  by  blasting  the  roek. 
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when  the  inolinatioQ  of  the  natural  Borface  is  not  greftter  diia 
one  peipendicular  to  two  base ;  but  with  a  greater  incliiifttioii 
than  thiB,  the  whole  Bbould  be  In  excavation. 


B,  BuUlnlDg-wiU  of  flUlnc. 


71S.  There  are  examples  of  road  constructions,  in  localities 
like  the  last,  supportea  on  a  framework,  coneisting  of  hori- 
zontal pieces,  which  are  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  by  being  let 
into  holes. drilled  in  the  rock,  and  are  sustained  at  the  other 
by  an  inclined  strut  underneath,  which  rests  against  the  rock 
in  a  shoulder  foi-med  to  receive  it. 

720.  When  the  excavations  do  not  funiish  sufiicient  e«rtb 
for  the  embankments,  it  is  obtained  from  excavations  termed 
side-cuttingB,  made  at  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  em- 
bankment, from  which  the  earth  can  be  obtained  with  mart 
economy. 

If  the  excavations  fumiah  more  earth  than  is  required  for 
the  embankment,  it  is  deposited  in  what  is  tenned  »poiUxiJik, 
on  the  side  of  the  excavation.  The  spoil-bank  should  be 
made  at  some  distance  back  from  the  side  slope  of  the  exca- 
vation, and  on  the  down-hill  side  of  the  top  surface;  ud 
suitable  drains  should  be  arranged  to  carry  off  auy  water 
that  might  collect  near  it  and  afiect  the  side  slope  of  the  ex- 
cavation. 

The  forms  to  be  given  to  side-cuttings  and  spoil-banks  will 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  locality :  they  should, » 
far  as  practicable,  be  such  that  the  cost  of  removal  of  the 
earth  shall  be  the  least  possible. 

721.  Drainage.  A  system  of  thorough  drainage,  by  which 
the  water  that  filters  through  the  ground  will  be  cut  off  frMD 
the  soil  beneath  the  roadway,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three  fut 
Delow  the  bottom  of  the  road-covenng,  and  by  which  tlitt 
wliich  falls  upon  tbo  surface  will  be  speedily  conveyed  oS, 
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before  it  can  filter  through  the  road-covering,  is  essential  to 
the  good  condition  of  a  road. 

The  surface-water  is  conveyed  off  by  giving  the  surface  of 
the  roadway  a  slight  transverse  convexity,  from  the  middle 
to  the  sides,  where  the  water  is  received  into  the  gutters,  or 
side-channelsy  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  underground 
aqueducts,  termed  ctdvertSy  built  of  stone  or  brick  and  usually 
arched  at  top,  into  the  main  drains  that  communicate  with 
the  natural  water-courses.  This  convexity  is  regulated  by 
making  the  figure  of  the  profile  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  semi- 
trausverse  axis  is  15  feet,  and  the  semi-conjugate  axis  9  inches; 
thas  placing  the  middle  of  the  roadway  nme  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  side  channels.  This  convexity,  which  is  as  great 
as  should  be  given,  will  not  be  suflicient  m  a  flat  country  to 
keep  the  road-surface  dry ;  and  in  such  localities,  if  a  slight 
longitudinal  slope  cannot  be  given  to  the  road,  it  should  be 
raised,  when  practicable,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  general 
level ;  both  on  account  of  conveying  off  speedily  the  surface- 
water,  and  exposing  the  surface  better  to  the  action  of  tlie 
wind. 

To  drain  the  soil  beneath  the  roadway  in  a  level  country, 
ditches,  termed  Cfpen  side  drains  (Fig.  224),  are  made  paral- 
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Fig.  2M.— Orov-aectlon  of  broken-Btone  road-covering. 
Af  TOttd-rarfAoe. 

B,  dde  channels. 

C,  footpath. 

D,  ooTered  draina,  or  cnlrerta,  leading  from  side  channels  to  the  side  drains  E. 

lei  to  the  road,  and  at  some  feet  from  it  on  each  side.  The 
bottom  of  the  side  drains  should  be  at  least  three  feet  below 
the  road-covering ;  their  size  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  be  drained.  In  a  cultivated  country  the  side  drains 
should  be  on  the  field  side  of  the  fences. 

As  open  drains  would  be  soon  filled  along  the  parts  of  a 
Poad  in  excavation,  by  the  washings  from  the  side-slopes, 
covered  drains,  built  either  of  brick  or  stone,  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.  These  drains  (Fig.  226)  consist  simply  of  a 
flooring  of  flagging  stone,  or  of  brick,  with  two  side  walls  of 
27 
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rubble,  or  brick  masonry,  which  support  a  top  covering  of 
flat  stones,  or  of  brick,  with  open  joints,  of  about  half  an 
inch,  to  give  a  free  passage-way  to  the  water  into  the  drain. 
The  top  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  or  brushwood;  and 
clean  gravel,  or  broken  stone,  in  small  fragments,  is  laid  over 
this,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  water  to  filter  freely 
thi-ongh  to  the  drain,  without  carrying  with  it  any  earth  or 
sediment,  which  might  in  time  accumulate  and  choke  it 
The  width  and  height  of  covered  drains  will  depend  on  the 
material?  of  which  they  are  built,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
to  which  they  yield  a  passage. 
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Fig.  93R. — GroHhseotion  of  a  otrreni  dnln. 

A,  drain. 

a,  a.  Bide  walls. 

ft,  top  stones. 

<\  bottom  stooea. 

ct,  broken  stone  or  large  gravel  laid  over  bndL 


Besides  the  longitudinal  covered  drains  in  cuttings,  other 
drains  are  made  under  the  roadway  which,  from  their  form, 
are  termed  cross  mitre  drains.  Their  plan  is  in  shape  like 
the  letter  V,  the  angular  point  being  at  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  its  ascent.  The  angle 
should  be  so  regulated  that  the  bottom  of  the  drain  shall  not 
have  a  greater  slope  along  either  of  its  branches,  than  one 
perpendicular  to  one  hundred  base,  to  preserve  the  masonry 
from  damage  by  the  current.  The  construction  of  mitre 
drains  is  the  same  as  the  covered  longitudinal  drains.  They 
should  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  60  yaixis  from  each 
otlier. 

In  some  cases  surface  drains,  termed  catch-wcUer  drains^ 
are  made  on  the  side  slopes  of  cuttings.  They  are  ran  np 
obliquely  along  the  surface,  and  empty  directly  into  the  cross 
drains  which  convey  the  water  into  the  natural  water-conrses. 

"When  the  roadway  is  in  side-forming,  cross  drains  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  culverts  are  made  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  side  channels  and  the  covered  drains  into  the  natural 
water-courses.  They  should  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
convey  off  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  to  admit  a  man  to 
pass  through  them  so  that  they  may  be  readily  cleared  out, 
or  even  repaired,  without  breaking  up  the  roadway  over 
them. 

The  only  drains  required  for  embankments  are  the  ordi- 
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nary  side  channels  of  the  roadway,  with  occasional  culverts  to 
convey  the  water  from  them  into  tJie  natural  water-conrsea 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  surface-water  from 
rimning;  down  the  side  slopes,  as  they  would  soon  be  washed 
into  gmlies  by  it. 

Very  wet  and  marshy  soils  require  to  be  thoroughly  drained 
before  the  roadway  can  be  made  with  safety.  The  best 
system  that  can  be  followed  in  such  cases  is  to  cut  a  wide 
and  deep  open  main-drain  on  ;each  side  of  the  road,  to  con- 
vey the  water  to  the  natural  water-courses.  Covered  cross 
drains  should  be  made  at  frequent  intervals,  to  drain  the  soil 
under  the  roadway.  They  should  be  sunk  as  low  as  will  ad- 
mit of  the  water  running  from  them  into  the  main  drains, 
by  giving  a  slight  slope  to  the  bottom  each  way  from  the 
centre  oi  the  road  to  facilitate  its  flow. 

Independently  of  the  dmna^  for  marshy  soils,  they  will 
require,  when  the  subsoil  is  of  a  spongy,  elastic  nature,  an 
artificial  bed  for  the  road  covering.  This  bed  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  formed  by  simply  removmg  the  upper  stratum  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  supplying  its  place  with  well- 
packed  gravel,  or  any  soil  of  a  firm  character.  In  other  cases, 
when  the  subsoil  yields  readily  to  the  ordinary  pressure  that 
the  road-surface  must  bear,  a  bed  of  brushwood,  from  9  to  18 
inches  in  thickness,  must  be  formed  to  receive  the  soil  on 
which  the  road-covering  is  to  rest.  The  brushwood  should  be 
carefully  selected  from  the  long  straight  slender  shoots  of  the 
branches  or  undergrowth,  and  oe  tied  up  in  bundles,  termed 
fascines^  from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  10  to  20 
feet  long.  The  fascines  are  laid  in  alternate  layers  crosswise 
and  lengthwise,  and  the  layers  are  either  connected  by  pick- 
ets, or  else  the  withes,  with  which  the  fascines  are  bound,  are 
cat  to  allow  the  brushwood  to  form  a  uniform  and  compact  bed. 

This  method  of  securing  a  good  bed  for  structures  on  a 
weak  wet  soil  has  been  long  practised  in  Holland,  and  ex- 
perience has  fully  tested  its  excellence. 

722.  Road-ooveiings.  The  object  of  a  road-covering  being 
to  diminish  the  resistances  arising  from  collision  and  friction, 
and  thereby  to  reduce  the  force  of  traction  to  the  least  prac- 
ticable amount,  it  should  be  composed  of  hard  and  durable 
materials,  laid  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  present  a  uniform, 
even  surface. 

The  material  in  ordinary  use  for  road-coverings  is  stone, 
either  in  the  shape  of  blocks  of  a  regular  fonn,  or  of  large 
round  pebbles,  termed  ^  pavement^  or  broken  into  small  an- 
£^lar  masses ;  or  in  the  form  of  gravel. 
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7523,  Pavements.  The  pavements  in  most  general  use  m 
our  c(»untry  are  constructed  of  rounded  pebbles,  known  as 
pammj  stones;  varying  from  3  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  which 
are  set  in  a  form,  or  bed  of  clean  sand  or  gravel,  a  foot  or 
two  in  thickness,  which  is  laid  upon  the  natural  soil  excavated 
to  I'eceive  the  form.  The  largest  stones  are  placed  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  roadway.  The  stones  are  carefully  set  in  the 
form,  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  are  then  firmly 
settled  by  a  heavy  rammer  until  their  tops  are  even  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  roadway,  wliich  should  be  of  a  slightly 
convex  shape,  having  a  slope  of  about  -^  from  the  centre 
each  way  to  the  sides.  After  the  stones  are  driven,  tlie  road- 
surface  IS  covered  with  a  layer  of  clean  sand,  or  fine  gravel, 
two  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  gradually  worked 
in  between  the  stones  by  the  combined  action  of  the  travel 
over  the  pavement  and  of  the  weather. 

The  defects  of  pebble  pavements  are  obvious,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience.  Tne  form  of  sand  or  gravel,  as 
usually  made,  is  not  sufiiiciently  firm ;  it  should  be  made  in 
separate  layers  of  about  4  inches,  each  layer  being  moistened 
and  well  settled  either  by  ramming,  or  passing  a  heavy  roller 
over  it.  Upon  the  form  prepared  in  this  way  a  layer  of 
loose  material  of  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness  may  be 
placed  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  paving  stones.  From  the 
form  of  the  pebbles,  the  resistance  to  traction  arising  from 
collision  and  friction  is  very  great. 

Pavements  termed  stone  tramways  have  been  tried  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  Europe,  both  for  light  and  heavv  traflic- 
They  are  formed  by  laying  two  lines  of  long  stone  blocks  for 
the  wheels  to  run  on,  with  a  pavement  of  pebble  for  the  horee- 
track  between  the  wheel-tracks.  In  crowded  thoroughfares 
tramways  offer  but  few  if  any  advantages,  as  it  is  impracticable 
to  confine  the  vehicles  to  them,  and  when  exposed  to  heavy 
traflic  they  wear  into  ruts.  The  stone  blocks  should  be  care- 
fully laid  on  a  very  firm  bottoming,  and  particular  attention 
is  requisite  to  prevent  rats  from  forming  between  the  blocks 
and  me  pebble  pavement. 

Stone  suitable  for  pavements  should  be  hard  and  tough,  and 
not  wear  smooth  under  the  action  to  which  it  is  expoeed. 
Some  varieties  of  granite  have  been  found  in  England  to 
furnish  the  best  paving  blocks.  In  Fitince,  a  very  fine-grained 
compact  gray  sandstone  of  a  bluish  cast  is  mostly  in  use  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  it  wears  quite  smooth. 

The  sand  used  for  forms  should  be  clean  and  free  from  peb- 
bles and  gravel  of  a  larger  grain  than  about  two-tenths  or  an 
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inch.  The  form  should  be  made  by  moistening  the  sand,  and 
compressing  it  in  layers  of  about  four  inches  in  thickness, 
either  by  ramming,  or  by  passing  over  each  layer  several  times 
a  heavy  iron  roller.  Upon  the  top  layer  about  an  inch  of 
loose  sand  may  be  spread  to  receive  the  blocks ;  the  joints 
between  which,  after  they  are  placed,  should  be  carefully 
filled  with  sand. 

The  sand  form,  when  carefully  made,  presents  a  very  firm 
and  stable  foundation  for  the  pavement. 

Wooden  pavements,  formed  of  blocks  of  wood  of  various 
shapes,  have  been  tried  in  England  and  several  of  our  cities 
witnin  the  last  few  years,  and  notwithstanding  they  decay  in 
a  few  years,  yet  they  are  extensively  used  in  many  of  our  large 
cities.  The  travel  upon  them  is  so  free  from  noise,  and  the 
surface  is  so  smooth,  that,  on  those  streets  where  the  haulage 
of  heavy  articles  is  not  excessive,  many  property  holders  prefer 
to  renew  a  wooden  pavement  every  eight  or  ten  years,  than  be 
annoyed  with  the  noise  and  the  roughness  of  stone  pavements. 
The^  are  especially  desirable  upon  those  streets  which  are  oc- 
cnpied  b}'^  residences. 

Asphaltic  pavements  have  undergone  a  like  trial,  and 
have  been  foimd  to  fail  after  a  few  years'  service.  This 
material  is  farther  objectionable  as  a  pavement  in  cities  where 
the  pavements  and  sidewalks  have  frequently  to  be  disturbed 
for  the  purposes  of  repairing,  or  laying  down  sewere,  water- 
pipes,  and  other  necessary  conveniences  for  a  city. 

The  best  system  of  pavement  is  that  which  has  been 
partially  put  in  practice  in  some  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
England,  the  idea  of  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
excellent  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  vestiges  of  which  re- 
main at  the  present  day  in  a  good  state. 


Fig.  S36.— Paved  road-ooverlng. 

A,  pavement. 
C«  carb-fltone. 

B,  flagging  of  aide-walk. 


In  constructing  this  pavement,  a  bed  (Fie,  226)  is  first  pre- 
pared, by  removmg  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more,  to  obtain  a  firm  stratum ;  the  surface  of  this  bed 
receives  a  very  slight  convexity,  of  about  two  inches  to  ten 
feet,  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  roadway.  If  the  soil 
is  of  a  soft  clayey  nature,  into  which  small  fragments  of 
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broken  stone  would  be  easily  worked  by  the  wheeUof  vehiclea, 
it  should  be  excavated  a  foot  or  two  deeper  to  receive  a  form 
of  sand,  or  of  clean  fine  eravel.  On  the  surface  of  the  bed 
thus  prepared,  a  layer  or  small  broken  stone,  four  inches 
thick,  is  laid;  the  dimensions  of  these  fragments  should  not 
be  greater  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in  any  direction;  the. 
road  is  then  opened  to  vehicles  until  this  first  layer  becomes 
perfectly  compact ;  care  being  taken  to  fill  up  any  rnts  with 
iresh  stone,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  surtace.  A  second 
layer  of  stone,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  first,  is  then  laid 
on,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  finally  a  third  laver. 
When  the  third  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact,  anS  is 
of  a  uniform  surface,  a  layer  of  fine  clean  gravel,  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  is  spread  evenly  over  it  to  receive  the 
paving  stones.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  of  a  square  shape,  and 
of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  nature  or  the  travelling 
over  the  pavement.  The  largest  size  are  ten  inches  thick, 
nine  inches  broad,  and  twelve  inches  long;  the  smallest  are 
six  inches  thick,  five  inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  long. 
Each  block  is  carefully  settled  in  the  form,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  beetle ;  it  is  then  removed  in  order  to  cover  the  side  of 
the  one  against  which  it  is  to  rest  with  hydraulic  mortar; 
this  being  done,  the  block  is  replaced,  and  properly  adjusted. 
The  blocks  of  the  different  coui-ses  across  the  roadway  should 
break  joints.  The  surface  of  the  road  is  convex ;  the  con- 
vexity being  determined  by  making  the  outer  edges  six  inches 
lower  than  the  middle,  for  a  width  of  thirty  feet. 

This  eystem  of  pavement  fulfils  in  the  best  manner  all  the 
requisites  of  a  good  road-covering,  presenting  a  haixi  even 
surface  to  tlie  action  of  the  wheels,  and  reposing  on  a  firm 
bed  formed  by  the  bi'oken-stone  bottoming.  The  mortar- 
joints,  so  long  as  they  remain  tight,  will  effectually  prevent 
the  penetration  of  water  beneath  the  pavement ;  but  it  is 
probable,  from  the  effect  of  the  transit  of  heavily-laden 
vehicles,  and  from  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  tlie  stone, 
which  in  our  climate  is  found  to  be  very  considerable,  that 
the  mortar  would  soon  be  crushed  and  washed  out. 

In  France,  and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  continent, 
the  pavements  are  made  with  blocks  of  rough  stone  of  a  cubi- 
col  form,  measuring  between  eight  and  nine  inches  along  the 
edge  of  the  cube.  These  are  laid  on  a  form  of  sand  of  onlv  a 
few  inches  thick  when  the  soil  beneath  is  firm ;  but  in  bad  soils 
the  thickness  is  increased  to  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  ^  The 
transversal  joints  are  usually  continuous,  and  those  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  road  break  joints.     In  some  cases 
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the  blocks  are  so  laid  that  the  joints  make  an  angle  of  45^  with 
the  axis  of  the  roadway,  one  set  being  continnons,  tlie  other 
breaking  joints  with  them.     By  this  arrangement  of  tlie 

i'oints,  it  is  said  that  the  wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks, 
)y  which  the  upper  surface  soon  assumes  a  convex  shape,  is 
diminished.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experience  that  the 
wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks  is  greatest  at  the  joints 
which  run  transversely  to  the  axis  when  the  blocks  are  laid  in 
the  usual  manner.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Morin,  to 
ascertain  the  influence  of  the  shape  of  stone  blocks  on  the 
force  of  traction,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  oflFered  by  a 

Cavement  of  blocks  averaging  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
readth,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way, and  about  nhie  inches  in  length,  was  less  than  in  one  of 
cubical  blocks  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Pavements  in  cities  must  be  accompanied  by  sidewalka 
and  cro8sing'placs8  for  foot-passengers.  The  sidewalks  are 
made  of  large  flat  flagging-stone,  at  least  two  inches  thick, 
laid  on  a  form  of  clean  gravel  well  rammed  and  settled.  The 
width  of  the  sidewalks  will  depend  on  the  street  being  more 
or  less  frequented  by  a  crowd.  It  would,  in  all  cases,  be  well 
to  have  them  at  least  twelve  feet  wide  ;  they  receive  a  slope, 
or  pitch,  of  one  inch  to  ten  feet,  towards  the  pavement,  to 
convey  Uie  surface-water  to  the  side  channels.  The  pavement 
is  separated  from  the  sidewalk  by  a  row  of  long  slabs  set  on 
their  edges,  termed  ourb-stones,  which  confine  both  the  flag- 
ging and  paving  stones.  The  curb-stones  form  the  sides  of 
me  side  channels,  and  should  for  this  purpose  project  six 
inches  above  the  outside  paving  stones,  and  be  sunk  at  least 
four  inches  below  their  top  surface ;  they  should,  moreover, 
be  flush  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  sidewalks,  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  over  into  the  side  channels,  and  to  prevent  acci- 
dents which  might  otherwise  happen  from  their  tripping 
persons  passing  in  haste. 

The  crossings  should  be  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  be 
slightly  raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  pavement,  to 
keep  them  free  from  mud. 

724.  Broken-stone  Road-oovering.  The  ordinary  road- 
oovering  for  cx)mmon  roads,  in  use  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, is  formed  of  a  coating  of  stone  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments, which  is  laid  either  upon  the  natural  soil,  or  upon  a 
Eived  bottoming  of  small  irregular  blocks  of  8<;one.  In 
ngland  these  two  systems  have  their  respective  partisans; 
the  one  claiming  the  superiority  for  road -coverings  of  stone 
broken  im  to  small  fragments,  a  method  brought  into  vogue 
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Borae  years  since  by  Mr.  McAdam,  from  whom  these  roftda 
have  been  termed  macadamized;  the  other  being  the  plan 
piii-sued  by  Mr.  Telford  in  the  great  national  roads  construct- 
ed in  Great  Britain  within  about  the  same  period. 

The  subject  of  road-making  has  within  the  last  few  years 
excited  renewed  interest  and  discussion  among  engineers 
in  France;  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  experience,  there 
generally  adopted  is,  that  a  covering  alone  of  stone  broken 
into  small  fragments  is  sufficient  under  the  heaviest  traffic 
and  most  frequented  roads.  Some  of  the  French  engineers 
recommend,  in  very  yielding  clayey  soils,  that  either  a  paved 
bottoming  after  Telford's  method  be  resorted  to,  or  that  the 
soil  be  well  compressed  at  the  surface  before  placing  the 
road-covering. 

The  paved  bottom  ix)ad-covering  on  Telford's  plan  (Fig. 
225),  is  formed  by  excavating  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a 
suitable  depth,  and  preparing  the  form  for  the  pavement  with 
the  precautions  as  for  a  common  pavement.  Blocks  of  stone 
of  an  irregular  pyramidal-  shape  are  selected  for  the  pave- 
ment, which,  for  a  roadway  30  feet  in  width,  should  be  seven 
inches  thick  for  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  three  inches 
thick  at  the  sides.  The  base  of  each  block  should  not 
measure  more  than  five  inches,  and  the  top  not  less  than  four 
inches. 

The  blocks  are  set  by  the  hand,  with  great  care,  as  closely 
in  contact  at  their  bases  as  practicable;  and  blocks  of  a 
suitable  size  are  selected  to  give  the  surface  of  the  pavement 
a  slightly  convex  shape  from  the  centre  outwards.  The 
spaces  between  the  blocks  are  filled  with  chippings  of  stone 
compactly  set  with  a  small  hammer. 

A  layer  of  broken  stone,  four  inches  thick,  is  lafd  over  thia 
pavement,  for  a  width  of  nine  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre ; 
no  fragment  of  this  layer  should  measure  over  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  any  direction.  A  layer  of  broken  stone  of  smaller 
dimensions,  or  of  clean  coarse  gravel,  is  spread  over  the  wings 
to  the  same  depth  as  the  centre  layer. 

The  road-covering,  thus  prepared,  is  thrown  open  to  vehi- 
cles until  the  upper  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact ; 
care  having  been  taken  to  fill  in  the  ruts  with  fresh  stone, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  surface.  A  second  layer,  aboot 
two  inches  in  depth,  is  then  laid  over  the  centre  of  the  road- 
way ;  and  the  wings  receive  also  a  layer  of  new  material  laid 
on  to  a  sufficient  thickness  to  make  the  outside  of  tlie  roadway 
nine  inches  lower  than  the  centre,  by  giving  a  slight  convexi- 
ty to  the  surface  from  the  centre  outwarck.    A  coating  <rf 
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clean  coarse  gravel,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  termed  a 
bindinffj  is  spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  road-covering  is 
then  ready  to  be  thrown  open  to  travelling. 

The  stone  used  for  the  pavement  may  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  in  hardness  and  streiigth,  to  that  placed  at  the  sui*f  ace, 
as  it  is  but  little  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by 
travelling.  The  surface-stone  should  be  of  the  hardest  kind 
that  can  be  procured.  The  gravel  binding  is  laid  over  the 
surface  to  facilitate  the  ti*avelling,  whilst  the  under  stratum 
of  stone  is  still  loose ;  it  is,  however,  hurtful,  as,  by  working 
in  between  the  broken  stones,  it  prevents  them  from  setting 
as  compactly  bb  they  would  otherwise  do. 

If  the  roadway  cannot  be  paved  the  entire  width,  it  should, 
at  least,  receive  a  pavement  for  the  width  of  nine  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  wings,  in  this  case,  may  be 
formed  entirely  of  clean  gravel,  or  of  chippings  of  stone. 

For  roads  which  are  not  much  travelled,  Hkc  tlie  ordinary 
cross  roads  of  the  country,  the  pavement  will  not  demand  so 
much  care ;  but  may  be  made  of  any  stone  at  hand,  broken 
into  fragments  of  such  dimensions  that  no  stone  shall  weigh 
over  four  pounds.  The  surface-coating  may  be  formed  in  tne 
manner  just  described. 

725.  In  forming  a  road-covering  of  hroJcen  stone  alone^ 
the  bed  for  the  covering  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  paved  bottoming :  a  layer  of  the  stone,  four  inches  in 
thickness,  is  carefully  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the  road  is 
thrown  open  to  vehicles,  care  being  taken  to  fill  the  ruts,  and 
preserve  the  surface  in  a  uniform  state  until  the  layer  has  be- 
(jome  compact ;  successive  layers  are  laid  on  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first,  until  the  covering  has  received 
a  thickness  of  about  twelve  inches  in  the  centre,  with  the 
ordinary  convexity  at  the  surface. 

728.  Grravel  Roads.  Where  good  gravel  can  be  procured 
the  road-covering  may  be  made  of  this  material,  whicli  should 
be  well  screened,  and  all  pebbles  found  in  it  over  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  broken  into  fragments  of 
not  greater  dimensions  than  these.  A  firm  level  form  having 
been  prepared,  a  layer  of  gravel,  four  inches  in  thickness,  is 
laid  on,  and,  when  this  has  become  compact  from  the  travel, 
successive  layers  of  about  three  inches  in  thickness  are  laid 
on  and  treated  like  the  first,  until  the  covering  has  received 
a  tliickness  of  sixteen  inches  in  the  centre  ana  the  ordinary 
convexity. 

The  Superintending  Engineer  of  Central  Park,  of  New 
York  City,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grant,  made  experiments  upon  Telford, 
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McAdam,  and  gravel  roads  in  the  Park,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gravel  I'oads,  as  there  constructed,  were 
better  for  the  purposes  of  park  roads  than  either  of  the 
others,  (journal  of  the  Frmildin  Instiiutej  1867.  VoL  84, 
p.  233.) 

The  gravel  roads  which  were  constructed  by  him  had  a 
rubble,  or  broken-stone  foundation,  over  which  was  passed  a 
very  heavy  roller ;  and  upon  which  was  placed  layers  of  gravel 
which  were   thoroughly   rolled.      In  some  cases    screened 

f ravel  was  used,  and  in  others  gravel  directly  from  the  bed. 
*aved  foundations  for  receiving  the  gravel  make  the  road 
much  more  durable,  although  the  original  cost  is  considerably 
increased  thereby.  Eoads  of  this  kind,  which  are  constaBtly 
used,  should  be  frequently  repaired,  and  the  additional  layers 
of  gi-avel  should  be  thoroughly  pressed  with  a  heavv  roller. 
For  detailed  information,  see  Journal  of  the  Franldm  Insti- 
tute, 1867.  Vol.  83,  pp.  100,  163,  233,  297  and  391,and  Vol. 
84,  pp.  233  and  311. 

727.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  French  civil  engineers 
do  not  regard  a  paved  bottoming  as  essential  for  broken-stone 
road-coverings,  except  in  cases  oi  a  very  heavj'  traffic,  or  where 
the  substratum  of  tne  road  is  of  a  -very  yielding  chai-acter. 
They  also  give  less  thickness  to  the  road-covering  than  the 
English  engineers  of  Telford's  school  deem  necessary ;  allow- 
in£^  not  more  than  six  to  eight  inches  to  road-coverings  for 
light  traffic,  and  about  ten  inches  only  for  the  heaviest  traflSc. 
If  the  soil  upon  wliich  the  road-covering  is  to  be  placed  is 
not  dry  and  firm,  tk^i/  compy^ess  it  by  roUing,  which  is  done 
by  passing  over  it  several  times  an  hxm  cylinder,  about  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  in  length,  the  weight  of  which 
can  be  increased,  by  additional  weights,  from  six  thousand  to 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  road  material  is  placed 
upon  the  bed,  when  well  compressed  and  levelled,  in  layers 
of  about  four  inches,  each  layer  being  compressed  by  passing 
the  cylinder  several  times  over  it  before  a  new  one  is  laid  on. 
If  the  operation  of  rolling  is  performed  in  dry  weather,  the 
layer  of  stone  is  watered,  and  some  add  a  thin  layer  of  clean 
sand,  from  four  to  eight  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  over 
each  layer  before  it  is  rolled,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  surface  of  the  layer,  by  filling  the  voids  between  the 
broken-stone  fragments.  After  the  surface  has  been  well 
consolidated  by  rolling,  the  road  is  thrown  open  for  travel, 
and  all  ruts  and  other  displacement  of  the  stone  on  the  8Ui> 
face  are  carefully  repaired,  by  adding  fo-esh  material,  and 
levelling  the  ridges  by  ramming. 
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Great  importance  is  attached  by  the  French  engineerE  to 
the  use  of  tne  iron  cylinder  for  compressing  the  materials  of 
a  new  road,  and  to  minute  attention  to  ddily  repairs.  It  is 
stated  that  by  tlie  use  of  the  cylinder  the  road  is  presented 
at  once  in  a  good  travelling  condition ;  the  wear  ox  the  ma- 
terials is  less  than  by  the  old  method  of  gradually  consoli- 
dating them  by  the  travel ;  the  cost  of  repairs  during  the 
first  year  is  diminished  ;  it  gives  to  the  road-covering  a  more 
uniform  thickness,  and  admits  of  its  being  thinner  than  in  the 
usual  method. 

The  iron  roller  is  now  moved  by  a  locomotive,  to  which  ii 
IB  attached  by  a  suitable  gearing,  that  admits  of  reversing,  so 
as  to  travel  backward  and  forward  over  the  road  surface. 

728.  Asphaltic  Roadvrays  and  Sidevralks.  In  pre- 
paring roadways  with  an  asphaltic  surface,  the  ground  or 
subsoil  is  firet  made  level  crosswise,  and  very  compact,  by 
rolling  it  with  a  heavy  cylinder.  Upon  this  a  bed  of  hy- 
draulic concrete,  consisting  of  one  part  in  volume  of  hy- 
draulic mortar,  to  two  and  a  quarter  parts  in  volume  of 
f ravel,  is  laid  to  the  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  inches, 
'his  foundation  is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  hard  and  dry 
before  the  asphalt  is  laid  over  it. 

The  asphaltic  rock  reduced  to  powder  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess is  uniformly  spread  over  the  concrete  bed,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  receiving  the  mastic, 
to  the  depth  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  This  will  pnv 
duce  a  layer  of  packed  material  varying  from  one  and  three- 
quarters  to  two  inches  in  thickness. 

The  packing  is  done  with  hot  irons  or  pestles,  w^orked  by 
hand,  and  applied  lightly,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  smooth 
surface.  After  the  upper  bed  is  compressed  in  this  manner 
to  a  proper  thickness,  a  thin  coat  of  fine  dry  powder,  the 
siftings  of  earth  or  of  mineral  coal  ashes,  is  spread  over  the 
surface  to  fill  up  inequalities,  and  the  surface  is  again 
smoothed  over  by  a  flat-iron,  heated  nearly  to  a  red  heat ; 
and,  whilst  the  asphalt  is  still  hot,  it  is  rolled  with  ]X)lished 
iron  rollers,  the  lighter,  weighing  four  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  being  first  applied,  and  then  a  heavier,  weighhig 
three  thousand  pounds. 

In  recommencing  work  on  an  unfinished  portion,  the  part 
to  which  the  fresh  material  is  to  be  joined  is  first  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  dust,  and  hot  asphalt  poured  over  it. 

For  sidewalks  the  asphaltic  rock  is  reduced  to  a  powder, 
either  by  crushing  it  under  rollers  or  by  roasting;  this  is 
then  sifted  through  wire  gauze,  with  meshes  of  one-tenth  of 
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an  inch.  Tliis  powier  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  hot 
mineral  tar,  in  the  usual  way,  in  the  proportions  of  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  tar  to  four  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  of  powaer.  This  mixture,  termed  mastic, 
can  bo  cast  into  moulds  of  suitable  size  and  kept  for  use. 

To  one  himdred  pounds  of  this  mixture  five  or  six  pounds 
of  mineral  tar  are  added.  A  portion,  about  three  per  cent 
of  the  mastic,  of  the  mineral  tar  is  first  heated  in  an  iron 
cylinder,  and  then  one-third  of  the  mastic  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  it  by  stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  one  per  cent 
more  of  the  tar  is  then  added,  and  next  another  third  of  the 
mastic,  and  the  remaining  portions  are  stirred  in  in  like 
manner.  When  the  whole  is  melted  one-half  the  gravel  ifl 
stirred  in,  and  then  the  remaining  half  in  the  same  way. 

In  warm  climates  the  mixture  may  receive  a  larger  dose  of 
gravel. 

When  the  subsoil  is  compact  and  dry  a  layer  of  concrete 
of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  is  spread  over  it,  and 
covered  by  a  layer  of  mortar  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  over 
this,  when  thoroughly  dry,  a  coat  of  one  inch  and  six-tenths 
of  the  prepared  mastic  concrete. 

When  the  soil  is  not  hard,  it  should  be  rammed  or  rolled 
to  make  it  so  before  receiving  the  hydraulic  concrete,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  three  inches  and  a  half  thick,  the  other  two 
courses  being  the  same  as  before. 

Tlie  mastic,  whilst  hot,  is  spread  uniformly  with  wooden 
trowels  over  the  mortar  bed ;  and  before  it  has  cooled  fine 
sand  is  sifted  over  the  surface. 

In  some  cases,  instead  of  a  bed  of  hydraulic  concrete  and 
mortar*  to  receive  the  mastic  concrete,  one  of  hot  gravel, 
mixed  up  with  a  small  dose  of  mineral  tar,  is  laid,  and  over 
this  a  layer  of  concrete  mastic,  formed  of  the  fine  siftings  of 
mineral  coal  ashes,  mixed  up  with  heated  mineral  tar,  is  laid 
to  form  the  top  coating.  This,  in  like  manner,  may  receive 
a  sifting  of  fine  sand.  Rollers  are  used  in  this  case  to  give 
cornpactness  to  the  bed  and  tlie  upper  layer. 

729.  Materials  and  Repairs.  The  materials  for  broken- 
stone  roads  should  be  hard  and  durable.  For  the  bottom 
layer  a  soft  stone,  or  a  mixture  of  hard  and  soft,  may  be 
used,  but  on  the  surface  none  but  the  hardest  stone  will  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  wheels.  The  stone  should  be  care- 
fully broken  into  fragments  of  nearly  as  cubical  a  form  as 
practicable,  and  be  cleansed  from  dirt  and  of  all  very  small 
fragments.  The  broken  stone  should  be  kept  in  depots  at 
convenient  points  along  the  line  of  the  road  for  repairs. 
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Too  great  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  keeping  the 
road-Burface  free  from  au  accumulation  of  mud  and  even 
of  dust.  It  should  be  constantly  cleaned  by  scraping  and 
sweeping.  The  repairs  should  be  daily  made  by  adding  fresh 
materialupon  all  points  where  hollows  or  ruts  commence  to 
form.  It  is  recommended  by  some  that  when  fresh  material 
is  added,  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread  should  be  broken 
with  a  pick  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  the 
fresh  material  be  well  settled  by  ramming,  a  small  quantity 
of  clean  sand  being  added  to  make  the  stone  pack  better. 
When  not  daily  repaired  by  persons  whose  sole  business  it  is 
to  keep  the  road  in  good  order,  general  repairs  should  be 
made  m  the  months  of  October  and  April,  by  removing  all 
accumulations  of  mud,  cleaning  out  the  side  channels  and 
other  drains,  and  adding  fresh  matenal  where  requisite. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  road-surface  at  all  times 
free  from  an  accumulation  of  mud  and  dust,  and  of  preserv- 
ing the  surface  in  a  unifonn  state  of  evenness,  by  the  daily 
addition  of  fresh  material,  wherever  the  wear  is  suflBcient  to 
call  for  it,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Without 
this  constant  supervision,  the  best  constructed  road  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  unfit  for  travel,  and  withit  the  weakest  may  at 
all  times  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  fair  state. 

730.  Cross  Dimensions  of  Roads.  A  road  thirty  feet  in 
width  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  carriage-way  of  the  most  fre- 
quented thoroughfares  between  cities.  A  width  of  forty,  or 
even  sixty  feet,  may  be  given  near  cities,  wliere  the  greater 
part  of  the  transportation  is  effected  by  land.  For  cross  roads 
and  others  of  minor  importance,  the  width  may  be  reduced 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  width  should  be 
at  least  sufficient  to  allow  two  of  the  ordinaiy  carriages  of 
the  country  to  pass  each  other  with  safety.  In  all  cases,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  unnecessary  width  increases 
both  the  first  cost  of  construction,  and  the  expense  of  annual 
repairs. 

V  ery  wide  roads  have,  in  some  cases,  been  used,  the  centre 
part  only  receiving  a  road-covering,  and  the  wings,  termed 
summer  roads,  being  fojrmed  on  the  natural  surface  of  the 
subsoil.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  relieve  the  road-cov- 
ering from  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  the  lighter  kind 
of  vehicles  during  the  summer,  as  the  wings  present  a  more 
pleasant  surface  for  travelling  in  that  season.    But  little  is 

Sined  by  this  system  under  this  point  of  view ;   and  it  has 
e  inconvenience  of  forming  during  the   winter  a  large 
quantity  of  mud,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  road-covering 
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There  should  be  at  least  one  f<x)t-path,  from  five  to  six  feel 
wide,  and  not  more  than  nine  inches  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  side  channels.  The  surface  of  the  foot-path  should 
have  a  pitch  of  two  inches,  towards  the  side  cnannels,  to 
convey  its  surface-water  into  them.  When  the  natural  soil  is 
firm  and  sandy,  or  gravelly,  its  surface  will  serve  for  the  foot 
path ;  but  in  other  cases  tne  natural  soil  must  be  thrown  ont 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  the  excavation  be  filled  with  fine 
clean  gravel. 

To  prevent  the  foot-path  from  being  damaged  by  the  cnr 
rent  of  water  in  the  side  channels,  its  slide  slope,  next  to  the 
side  channel,  must  be  protected  by  a  facing  ot  good  sods,  oi 
cf  dry  stone. 

As  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  keeping  the  road- way  in 
a  good  travelling  state,  that  its  surface  should  be  kept  dry,  it 
wfll  be  necessary  to  remove  from  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
objects  that  might  obstruct  the  action  of  the  wind  and  the 
sun  on  its  surface.  Fences  and  hedges  along  the  road  should 
not  be  higher  than  five  feet ;  and  no  trees  should  be  suffered 
to  stand  on  the  road-side  of  the  side-drains,  for  independently 
of  shading  the  road-way,  their  i-oots  would  in  time  throw  up 
the  road-covering. 

731.  Plank-Roads.  Plank-roads  were  veiy  popular  a  few 
years  since.  The  road  was  carefully  graded,  then  stringers 
— one  on  each  side — ^were  imbedded  m  the  earth,  and  upon 
these  were  laid  planks,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  forming  a 
continuous  floor.  When  the  planks  are  new  and  well  laid 
this  makes  a  very  agreeable  road  for  haulage  and  for  pleasure 
rides,  but  when  the  planks  become  worn  and  displaced  it 
makes  a  very  disagreeable  road.  As  a  general  thing  they 
have  been  abandoned,  except  in  certain  localities  where  thev 
are  maintained  on  account  of  peculiar  circumstances.  A 
good  gravel  road  has  been  found  to  be  more  profitable,  and 
m  the  long  run  makes  a  much  better  road.  Many  plank- 
roads  have  been  changed  to  McAdam  or  to  Telford  roads. 

n. 

RAILWAYS. 

732.  A  railway^  or  railroad^  is  a  track  for  the  wheels  A 
vehicles  to  run  on,  which  is  formed  of  ii'on  bai-s  placed  in 
two  parallel  lines  and  resting  on  firm  supports. 

733.  Rails.  The  iron  ways  first  laid  down,  and  termed 
tvamwayB^  were  made  of  narrow  iron  plates,  cast  in  short 
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lengtliB,  with  an  upright  flanch  on  the  extei  lor  to  cciifiue  the 
wheel  within  the  track.  The  plates  were  found  to  be  de- 
ficient in  strength,  and  were  replaced  by  othei-s  to  which  a 
vertical  rib  was  added  under  the  plate.  This  rib  was  of  uni- 
foim  breadth,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  semi-ellipse  in  elevation. 
This  form  of  tramway,  although  superior  in  strength  to  the 
fii-st^  was  still  found  not  to  work  well,  as  the  mud  which  ac- 
cumulated between  the  flanch  and  the  surface  of  the  plate 
presented  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  force  of  traction. 
To  obviate  this  defect,  iron  bars  of  a  semi-elliptical  shape  in 

Fig.  837—Rflpreflent8  a  GrosB-section  a,  of  the  flah-bellied 
rail  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and  the 
method  in  which  it  Ia  secured  to  its  chair.  The  rail  is 
formed  with  a  slight  projection  at  bottom,  which  fits 
into  a  corresponding  notch  in  the  side  of  the  chair  b. 
An  iron  wedse  c  is  inserted  into  a  notch  on  the  opposite 
ride  of  the  chair,  and  confines  the  rail  in  its  place. 

elevation,  which  received  the  name  of  edffe-raUsj  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  plates  of  the  tramway.  The  cross-sections  of 
these  rails  are  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  227,  the  top  surface 
being  slightly  convex,  and  sufficiently  broad  to  preserve  the 
tire  of  the  wheel  from  wearing  unevenly.  This  change  in 
the  form  of  the  rail  introduced  a  corresponding  one  in  the 
tires  of  the  wheels,  which  were  made  with  a  flanch  on  the 
interior  to  confine  them  within  the  rails  of  the  track. 

The  cast-iron  edge-rail  was  found  upon  trial  to  be  subject 
to  many  defects,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  material. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  cast  the  rails  in  short  lengths  of  three 
or  four  feet,  the  tract  presented  a  number  of  joints,  which 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  a  uniform  surface. 
The  rails  were  found  to  break  readily,  and  the  surface  upon 
which  the  wheels  ran  wore  unevenly.  These  imperfections 
finally  led  to  the  substitution  of  wrought  iron  for  cast  iron. 

734.  The  wrought-iron  rails  first  brought  into  use  received 
nearly  the  same  shape  in  cross-section  and  elevation  as  the 
cast-iron  rail.  They  were  formed  by  rolling  them  out  in  a 
rolling-mill  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  rail  its  proper  shape. 
The  length  of  the  rail  was  usually  fifteen  feet,  the  bottom  of 

1  Fig.  388— Represents  a  side  etevaUon  of  a  portion  of 
^     a  flsh-beUied  rail. 

it  (Fig.  228)  presenting  an  undulating  outline  so  disposed  as 
to  give  the  rail  a  bearing  point  on  supports  placed  three  feet 
apart  between  their  centres.  This  form,  known  as  the  Jlslir 
heUy  rail,  was  adopted  as  presenting  the  greatest  strength  for 
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the  same  amount  of  metal.  It  has  been  found  on  trial  to  be 
liable  to  many  inconveniences.  The  rails  break  at  about 
nine  inches  from  the  supports,  or  one  fourth  of  the  distance 
between  the  bearing  points,  and  from  the  curved  form  of  the 
bottom  of  the  rail  they  do  not  admit  of  being  supported 
throughout  their  length. 

735.  The  form  of  i-ail  at  present  in  most  g^eneral  use  ifl 
known  by  the  name  of  the  pardUd^  or  straight  rail,  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  rail  being  parallel ;  or  as  the  T,  or  H  rail, 
from  the  form  of  the  cross-section. 

A  variety  of  forms  of  cross-section  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  parallel  rail.    The  more  usual  form  is  that  (Fig.  229)  in 

Fig.  899— BeprenentK  a  cro«»«ec(kB  « 
of  apanUrl  rail  of  thefanngenenlly 
adopted  In  the  U.  Staten.  The  imO 
may  be  oonflned  to  Its  diair  b  Iv 
two  wooden  keys  c  on  esch  sde. 
which  are  formed  of  hord  oompiewn 
wood.  At  the  present  time  two  iron 
■traps  are  used  instead  of  the  krjs  c 
c.  which  are  firmly  bolted  to  the  nila 
This  form  is  called  a  fl^h•jolDt  la 
thin  case  the  projection  b  is  omitted. 
A  very  great  variety  of  aptfoes  ars  ia 
nse. 

which  the  top  is  shaped  like  the  same  part  in  the  &h-belly 
rail,  the  bottom  being  widened  out  to  give  the  rail  a  more 
stable  seat  on  its  supports.  In  some  cases  the  top  and  bot- 
tom are  made  alike  to  admit  of  turning  the  rail.  The  great- 
est deviation  from  the  usual  form  is  in  the  rail  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  in  England  (Fig.  230),  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  in  Canada ;  but  this  form  is   rapidly  going  out  of  use. 


Fig.  280— Bepresenta  a  cross-nectlon  of  the  ran  of  the  Orest 
Western  Railway  in  England.  This  rail  is  laid  on  a  oootiBQ- 
oos  snpport,  and  is  fartened  to  it  by  screws  on  esdi  «de  of 
the  rail.  A  pieoe  of  tarred  teXt  wm&  inserted  betweot  tbt 
base  of  the  nil  and  its  support. 


The  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  a  rail  should  be  such 
that  the  deflection  in  the  centre  between  any  two  points  of 
support,  caused  by  the  heaviest  loads  upon  the  tracK,  should 
not  be  so  great  as  to  cause  any  very  appreciable  increase  of 
resistance  to  the  force  of  traction.  "  The  greatest  deflection, 
as  laid  down  by  some  writers,  should  not  exceed  three-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch  for  the  usual  bearing  of  tliree  feet  between 
the  points  of  support.  The  top  of  the  rail  is  usually  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  in  depth.  This  has 
been  found  to  present  a  good  bearing  surface  tor  the  wheeiis 
and  suflScient  strength  to  prevent  the  top  f it>m  being  crashed 
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by  the  weight  upon  the  rail.  The  thickness  of  the  rib  varies 
between  half  an  inch  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  and  the 
total  depth  of  the  rail  from  three  to  five  inches.  The  thick- 
ness and  breadth  of  the  bottom  have  been  varied  according  to 
the  strength  and  stability  demanded  by  the  traffic. 

738.  Steel  Rails.  Kails  made  entirely  of  ated^  or  of 
wrought  iron,  with  a  thin  bar  of  steel  forming  the  top  surface, 
or  zteei-top^or  steel-headed  rails  as  they  are  termed, irom their 
superior  strength  and  durability,  are  coming  into  general  use 
in  replacing  the  worn-out  wrought-iron  rails  of  old  roads. 
Steel  obtained  from  any  of  tlie  usual  processes,  either  cast, 
puddled,  or  Bessemer  steel,  may  be  used  for  the  steel  heads 
of  rails. 

From  the  experience  of  Swedish  engineers  it  appears  that 
solid  Bessemer  steel  rails  of  the  best  charcoal  pig-iron  may  be 
made  10  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  best  English  wrought-iron 
rails,  a  result  which  has  been  carried  into  practice  on  the 
Austrian  railways. 

The  durability  of  iron  rails  appears  to  depend  principally 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  welding,  the  chief  cause  of  their 
want  of  durability  arising  from  the  lamination  caused  by  im- 
perfect welding. 

Formerly  wrought-iron  rails  were  made  partly  by  hammer- 
ing and  partly  by  rolling.  At  present  rolling  alone  is  used, 
aim  the  results  are  said  to  be  more  satisfactory,  whilst  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  is  more  simple. 

The  resistance  to  wear  of  rails,  from  English  experience,  it 
is  said,  may  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the  speed  and  of 
the  weight  passing  over  them.  The  rule  proposed  for  the 
work  that  rails  may  be  subjected  to  is  220,000,000  tons  trans- 
ported at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  The  length  of 
time  that  iron  rails  will  last  in  any  given  case  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  tons  transported  by  the  rate  of 
speed  per  hour  and  dividing  by  220. 

787.  Supports.  The  rails  are  laid  upon  suppoi"ts  of  tim- 
ber or  stone.  The  supports  should  present  a  firm,  unyield- 
ing bed  to  the  rails,  so  as  to  prevent  all  displacement,  either 
in  a  lateral  or  a  vertical  direction,  from  the  pressure  thrown 
upon  them. 

Considerable  diversity  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  practice  of 
engineers  on  this  point.  On  the  earlier  roads,  heavy  stone 
blocks  were  mostly  used  for  supports,  but  these  were  found  to 
require  great  precautions  to  render  them  firm,  and  they  were, 
moreover,  liable  to  split  from  the  means  taken  to  confine  the 
rails  to  them.  Timber  is  generally  preferred  to  stone.  It 
28 
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afFords  a  more  agreeable  road  for  travel,  and  gives  a  better 
lateral  support  to  the  rails  than  stone  blocks,  and  the  wear 
upon  the  locomotive  and  other  machinery  is  less  severe. 

The  usual  method  of  placing  timber  supports  is  transversely 
to  the  track,  each  support,  termed  a  sleeper^  or  cros94ie, 
being  formed  of  a  piece  of  timber  six  or  eight  inches  square. 
The  ordinary  distance  between  the  centre  lines  of  the  sup- 
ports is  three  feet  for  rails  of  the  usual  dimensions.  With  a 
greater  bearing,  rails  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  do  not  pre- 
sent sufficient  stiffness.  The  sleepers,  when  formed  of  round 
timber,  should  be  squared  on  the  upper  and  lower  surface. 
On  some  of  the  recent  railways  in  England,  sleepers  present- 
ing in  cross  section  a  right-angled  triangle  have  been  used, 
the  right  angle  being  at  the  bottom.  They  are  represented  to 
be  more  convenient  in  setting,  and  to  offer  a  more  stable  sup- 
port tlian  those  of  the  usual  form.  The  sleepers  are  placed 
either  upon  the  ballasting  of  the  roadway,  or  upon  longitudi- 
nal beams  laid  beneath  them  along  the  line  of  the  rails.  The 
latter  is  indispensable  upon  new  embankments  to  prevent  the 
ends  of  the  steepei-s  from  settling  unequally.  Thick  plant 
about  eight  inches  broad  and  three  or  four  inches  thick,  is 
usually  employed  for  the  longitudinal  supports  of  the  sleepers. 

On  some  of  the  more  recent  railways  in  England,  the  rails 
have  been  laid  upon  longitudinal  beams,  presenting  a  con- 
tinuous support  to  the  rail,  the  beams  resting  upon  cross-ties. 

738.  Ballast.  A  covering  of  broken  stone,  or  clean  coarse 
gravel,  or  of  any  other  material  that  will  allow^  the  water  to 
drain  off  freely,  is  laid  upon  the  natural  surface  of  the  excava- 
tions and  embankments,  to  form  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
supports.  This  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  ballast. 
Its  thickness  is  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches.  Open  or  broken- 
stone  drains  should  be  placed  beneath  the  ballasting  to  convey 
off  the  surface  water.  The  parts  of  the  ballasting  upon  which 
the  supports  rest  should  be  well  rammed,  or  roiled ;  and  it 
should  be  well  packed  beneath  and  around  the  supports. 
After  the  rails  are  laid,  another  layer  of  broken  stone  or 
gravel  should  be  added,  the  surface  of  which  should  be 
slightly  convex  and  about  three  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
rai'ls. 

739.  Temporary  Rail^^ays  of  Wood  and  Iron.  On  the 
first  introduction  of  railways  into  the  United  States,  the  tracks 
were  formed  of  flat  iron  bars  laid  upon  longitudinal  beanii 
The  iron  bars  were  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth, 
and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
top  surface  being  slightly  convex.    They  were  placed  on  the 
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lougitndinal  beams,  a  little  back  from  the  inner  edge,  the 
side  of  the  beam  near  the  top  being  bevelled  off,  and  were 
fastened  to  the  beam  by  screws  or  spikes,  which  passed 
through  elliptical  holes  with  a  countersink  to  receive  the 
heads  of  the  spikes ;  the  holes  receiving  this  shape  to  allow 
of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  oar,  without  displac- 
ing the  fastenings.  The  longitudinal  beams  were  supported 
by  cross  sleepers,  with  which  they  were  connected  by  wedges 
that  confined  the  beams  in  notches  cut  into  the  sleepers  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  longitudinal  beams  were  usually  about  six 
inches  in  breadth,  and  nine  inches  in  depth,  and  in  as  long 
lengths  as  they  could  be  procured.  The  joints  between  the 
bars  were  either  square  or  oblique,  and  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc 
was  inserted  into  the  beams  at  the  joint,  to  prevent  the  end 
of  the  rail  from  being  crushed  into  the  wood  by  the  wheels. 

In  some  instances  the  bars  were  fastened  to  long  stone 
blocks,  but  this  method  was  soon  abandoned,  as  the  stone  was 
rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  wheels ;  besides  which, 
the  rigid  nature  of  the  stone  rendered  tlie  travelling  upon  it 
excessively  disagreeable. 

This  system  of  railway,  whose  chief  recommendation  is 
economy  in  the  first  cost,  has  gradually  given  place  to  the 
solid  rail.  Besides  the  want  of  durability  of  the  structure,  it 
does  not  possess  suflicient  strength  for  a  heavy  traflSc. 

740.  Gauge.  The  distance  between  the  two  lines  of  rails 
of  a  track,  termed  the  gauge^  which  has  been  adopted  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  railways  in  England,  and  also  with  us, 
18  4  feet  8^  inches.  This  gauge  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  chance,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  inconvenience 
that  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  different  gauge  upon 
new  lines.  The  greatest  deviation  yet  made  from  the  estab- 
lished gauge  is  in  that  of  the  Great  Western  Eailway,  in 
which  the  gauge  is  seven  feet  Engineers  are  generally 
agreed  that  with  a  wider  gauge  the  wheels  of  railway  cars 
could  be  made  of  greater  diameter  than  they  now  receive, 
and  be  placed  outside  of  the  cars  instead  of  under  them  as  at 

f)resent ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  might  be  placed 
ower,  and  more  steadiness  of  motion  and  greater  security  at 
high  velocities  be  attained.  All  roads  havmg  a  gauge  above 
4  feet  8i  inches  are  inclined  rather  to  reduce  them  to  that 
gauge  or  use  a  third  rail  so  as  to  run  the  cars  of  that  gauge 
over  their  own. 

Within  the  last  £')ur  or  five  years  the  subject  of  roads  of 
very  nwrrow  gaug6  has  been  much  discussed.    The  advan- 
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toges  principally  claimed  for  roads  of  this  kind  ai^:  Ist, 
great  reduction  in  firftt  cost ;  2d,  allowing  6te^>er  grades  and 
curves  of  emaller  radius ;  Sd,  less  wear  and  tear  <hi  the  road 
on  account  of  the  rolling  stock  being  much  lifter ;  4th,  the 
ratio  of  live  to  dead  weight  is  much  less.  Some  lines  have 
been  made  with  a  2i-foot  gauge,  but  the  advocates  of  narrow 
gauge  generally  recommend  a  3-foot  gauge.  The  latter  is 
the  gauge  of  the  Denver  and  Texas  narrow-gauge  road. 

In  a  aouble  track  the  distance  between  the  two  tracks  ii 
generally  the  same  as  the  gauge ;  and  the  distance  between 
me  outside  rail  of  a  track,  and  the  sides  of  the  excavation, 
or  embankment,  is  seldom  made  greater  than  six  feet,  as  this 
is  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  cars  from  going  over  an 
embankment  were  they  to  run  off  the  rails. 

14L  On  all  straight  portions  of  a  track,  the  supports  shonld 
be  on  a  level  transversely,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
track  longitudinally.  The  top  surface  of  the  rail  shonld  in* 
cline  inward,  to  conform  to  the  conical  form  of  the  wheels; 
this  is  now  usually  effected  by  giving  the  chair  the  requisite 
pitch,  or  by  forming  the  top  sui^ace  with  the  requisite  bevel 
for  this  purpose. 

742.  Curves.  In  the  curved  portions  of  a  track  the  cen- 
trifugal force  tends  to  force  the  carriage  towards  the  outside 
rail  of  the  curve,  and  by  elevating  the  outer  rail  the  force  of 
gravity  tends  to  draw  it  towards  uie  inside  rail.  From  the 
above  conditions  of  equilibrium  the  elevation  which  the  ex- 
terior rail  should  receive  above  the  interior  can  be  readily 
calculated.  The  method  adopted  is  to  give  the  exterior  rail 
an  elevation  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flanchof  the  wheel  from 
being  driven  against  the  side  of  the  rail  when  the  car  is  mov- 
ing at  the  hi^iest  supposed  velocity ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
give  the  inclined  plane  across  the  track,  on  which  the  wheels 
rest,  an  inclination  such  that  the  tendency  of  the  wheels  to 
slide  towards  the  interior  rail  shall  alone  counteract  the  cen- 
trifugal force. 

7^.  Sidings,  etc.  On  single  lines  of  railways  short  por- 
tions of  a  track,  termed  sidings^  are  placed  at  convenient  in- 
tervals along  the  main  track,  to  enable  cars  going  in  opposite 
directions  to  cross  each  other,  one  train  passing  into  the  siding 
and  stopping  while  the  other  proceeds  on  the  main  tra^k. 
On  double  lines  arrangements,  termed  crossings^  are  made  to 
enable  trains  to  pass  from  one  track  into  the  ouier,  as  circom- 
stances  may  require.  The  position  of  sidings  and  their 
length  will  depend  entirely  on  local  circamstaaceB^  as  the 
length  of  die  trains,  the  number  daily,  etc. 
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The  manner  generally  adopted,  of  connecting  the  main 
track  with  a  eidin^,  or  a  crossing,  is  very  simple.  It  consists 
(Fig.  231)  in  having  two  short  lengths  of  the  opposite  rails 
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Fig.  S81  —  BeproBcnts 
the  sliding  switches, 
or  rails,  far  oanneob* 
ing  a  Biding  with  the 
main  track. 

a,  a,  rails  connected 
by  an  iron  rod  ft,  by 
which  they  can  be 
tnmed  around  the 
joints  o,  o. 

c,  c,  ratin  of  main 
track. 

<f ,  d,  rails  o£  sidlag. 


of  the  main  track,  where  the  siding  or  crossing  joins  it, 
movable  around  one  of  their  ends,  so  that  the  other  can  be 
displaced  from  the  line  of  the  main  track,  and  be  joined 
witn  that  of  the  siding,  or  crossing,  on  the  passage  of  a  car 
ont  of  the  main  track.  These  movable  portions  of  rails  are 
connected  and  kept  parallel  by  a  long  ci'oss-bolt,  to  the  end 
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Pig.  SSS— Bcpreaents  a  plain  IC,  and  section  N,  of  a  fixed  crosdng  plate.  The  plate  A  ia  of 
east-Iron,  with  yertical  ribs  e,  e,  on  the  bottom,  to  give  it  the  reqnlrite  strength.  Wronght- 
iron  betn  a,  a,  placed  in  the  lines  of  the  two  intersecting  rails  d,  tf,  aro  flraily  screwed  to 
the  plate ;  a  siilBclent  qtaoe  being  left  between  them  and  the  roils  for  the  flanch  of  the 
whe^  topan. 

of  which  a  vertical  lever  is  attached  to  draw  them  forward,  or 
shove  them  back. 

At  the  point  where  the  rails  of  the  two  tracks  intersect,  a 
cast-iron  plate,  termed  a  crosaing-plaU  (Fig.  232),  is  placed  to 
connect  the  rails.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  arranged  either 
with  grooves  in  the  lines  of  the  rails  to  admit  the  flanch  of 
the  wheel  in  passing,  the  tire  running  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plate ;  or  wrought-iron  bars  are  affixed  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  angle  between  tne  rails  of  the  main  tracks  and  those 
of  a  siding  or  crossing,  termed  the  cmgle  of  deflection^  should 
not  be  greater  than  2^  or  3^.    The  connecting  rails  between 
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the  straight  portious  of  the  tracks  should  be  of  the  shape  of 
an  S  curve,  in  order  that  the  passage  may  be  gradually 
effected.  At  the  present  time  switch  rails  and  frogs  of  pecu- 
liar construction  are  in  use,  which  are  so  made  and  arraDged 
as  to  leave  the  main  track  unbroken,  so  that  if  the  switcn  ii» 
wrongly  placed  the  train  on  the  main  track  will  not  ruii  off. 
There  are  many  devices  for  securing  this  result. 

744.  Turn-plates.  Where  one  track  intei-sects  another 
under  a  considerable  angle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  method  of  connecting  them,  what  is  termed 
a  turn-plate^  or  turn-table.  This  consists  of  a  strong  circular 
platform  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  movable  around  its  centre  by 
means  of  conical  rollers  beneath  it  running  upon  iron  roller- 
ways.  Two  rails  are  laid  upon  the  platiorm  to  receive  the 
car,  which  is  transferred  from  one  track  to  the  other  by  turn- 
ing the  platform  sufficiently  to  place  the  rails  upon  it  in  the 
same  line  as  those  of  the  track  to  be  passed  into. 

745.  Street  crossings.  When  a  track  intersects  a  road,  or 
street,  upon  the  same  level  with  it,  the  i*ail  must  be  guarded 
by  cast-iron  plates  laid  on  each  side  of  it,  sufficient  space  be- 
ing left  between  them  and  the  rail  for  the  play  of  the  flanch. 
The  top  of  the  plates  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
rail.  Wherever  it  is  practicable  a  drain  should  be  placed  be- 
neath, to  receive  the  mud  and  dust  which,  accumulating  be- 
tween the  plates  and  rail,  might  interfere  with  the  passbg  of 
the  cars  along  the  rails. 

746.  Gradients.  From  various  experiments  upon  the 
friction  of  cars  upon  railways,  it  appears  that  the  angle  of 
repose  is  about  ■^\'^^  but  that  in  descending  gradients  much 
steeper,  the  velocity  due  to  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity 
soon  attains  its  greatest  limit  and  remains  constant,  from  the 
resistance  causea  by  the  air. 

The  limit  of  the  velocity  thus  attained  upon  gradients  of 
any  degree,  whether  the  train  descends  by  the  action  of  grav- 
ity alone,  or  by  the  combined  action  of  tlie  motive-power  of 
the  engiue  and  gravity,  can  be  readily  determined  for  any 

fiven  load.  From  calculation  and  experiment  it  appears  that 
eavy  tiuins  may  descend  gradients  oi  jj  o"^  without  attaining 
a  greater  velocity  than  about  40  or  50  miles  an  hour,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  run  freely  without  applying  the  brake  to 
check  the  speed.  By  the  application  oi  the  brake,  the  velo- 
city may  be  kept  witliin  any  limit  of  safety  upon  much  steeper 
gradients.  The  only  question,  then,  in  comparing  the  ad- 
vantages of  different  gradients,  is  one  of  the  comparative  cost 
between  the  loss  of  power  and  speed,  on  the  one  hand,  fc« 
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ascending  trains  on  steep  gradients,  and  that  of  the  heavy  ex- 
cavations, tunnels,  and  embankments  on  the  other,  which 
luav'  be  required  by  lighter  gradients. 

In  distributing  the  gradients  along  a  line,  engineers  are 
generally  agreed  tliat  it  is  more  advantageous  to  nave  steep 

gradients  upon  short  portions  of  the  line,  than  to  overcome 
le  same  dmereuce  of  level  by  gradients  less  steep  upon 
longer  developments. 

X'ft7.  In  steep  gradiervtSy  where  locomotive  power  cannot  be 
employed,  stationary  power  is  used,  the  trains  being  di-agged 
up,  or  lowered,  by  ropes  connected  with  a  suitable  mechan- 
ism, worked  by  stationary  power  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
plane.  The  inclined  planes,  with  stationary  powei*s,  gener- 
ally receive  a  uniform  slope  throughout.  The  portion  of  the 
track  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plane  should  be  level  for 
a  sufficient  distance  back,  to  receive  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing trains.  The  axes  of  the  level  portion  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  tliat  of  the  axis  of  the 
inclined  plane. 

Small  rollers,  or  sheeves,  are  placed  at  suitable  distances 
along  the  axis  of  the  inclined  plane,  upon  which  the  rope 
rests. 

Within  a  few  years  back  flexible  bands  of  rolled  hoop-iron 
have  been  substituted  for  ropes  on  some  of  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  found  to  work 
well,  presenting  more  durability  and  being  less  expensive 
than  ropes. 

On  very  steep  gradients  the  expedient  of  a  third  rail 
in  the  centre  oi  tlie  track,  and  raised  rather  above  the  plane 
of  the  other  two  rails,  has  been  used.  Two  horizontal  wlieels 
underneath  the  locomotive  run  on  this  rail,  and  may  be 
tightened  to  any  desirable  degree  of  compression  on  it.  In 
this  way  a  gradient  of  440  feet  per  mile  is  used  over  Mont 
Cenis.  Without  the  intermediate  rail  grades  as  steep  as  280, 
and  in  one  case  304  feet  per  mile,  have  been  ascended  by 
means  of  the  adhesive  power  of  the  locomotive  only.  But 
such  grades  will  never  be  sought;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  be  avoided  when  possible.  Grades  of  60  and  60 
f€?et  to  the  mile  are  very  common.  The  maximum  gradj 
allowable  by  law  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  thi 
same  as  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad,  viz.,  11) 
feet  per  mile. 

748.  Tunnels.  The  choice  between  deep  cutting  and  tun- 
nelling, will  depend  upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  two,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.    When  the  cost  of  the  two  methods 
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would  be  abont  equal,  and  the  dopes  of  the  deep  cut  are  not 
liable  to  slips,  it  is  usually  more  advantageous  to  resort  to 
deep  cutting  tlian  to  tunnelling.  So  much,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  local  circumstances,  tliat  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  two  methods  can  only  be  decided  upon  ande^ 
standingly  when  these  are  known. 

749.  The  operations  in  Tunnelling  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  work  is  commenced  by  setting  out,  in 
the  first  place,  with  great  accuracy  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  profile  luie  contained  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
axis  of  the  tunnel.  At  suitable  intervals  along  this  line 
vertical  pits,  tenned  working  shafts^  are  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  top,  or  crown  of  the  tunnel.  The  shafts  and  excavations, 
which  form  the  entrances  to  the  tunnel,  are  connected,  when 
the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  by  a  small  excavation  termed  a 
headin^^  or  drifts  usually  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  height,  which  is  made  along  the  crown  of 
the  tunnel.  After  the  drift  is  completed,  tlio  excavation  for 
the  tunnel  is  gradually  enlarged;  the  excavated  earth  is 
raised  through  tlie  working  shafts,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  out  at  the  ends.  The  dimensioYis  and  form  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  excavation  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  object  of  the  tunnel  as  a  communication. 
In  solid  rock  the  sides  of  the  excavation  ai'e  usually  vei*tical; 
the  top  receives  an  arched  form ;  and  the  bottom  is  horizontal. 
In  soils  which  require  to  be  sustained  by  an  arch,  the  excava- 
tion should  ccmform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  form  of 
cmss  section  of  the  arch. 

In  tunnels  throngh  unstratified  rocks,  the  sides  and  roof 
may  be  safely  left  unsupported ;  but  in  stratified  rocks  there 
is  danger  of  blocks  becoming  detached  and  falling ;  wherever 
this  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  top  of  the  tunnel  should  be 
supported  by  an  arch. 

Tunnelling  in  loose  soils  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
operations  or  the  miner's  art,  requiring  the  greatest  precau- 
tions in  supporting  the  sides  of  the  excavations  by  strong 
rough  framework,  covered  by  a  sheathing  of  boards,  to  secure 
the  workmen  from  danger.  When  in  such  cases  the  drift 
cannot  be  extended  throughout  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  the 
excavation  is  advanced  only  a  few  feet  in  each  direction 
from  the  bottom  of  the  working  shafts,  and  is  gradually 
widened  and  depended  to  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  to 
receive  the  masonry  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  immediately 
commenced  below  each  working  shaft,  and  is  carried  forward 
in  both  directions  towards  the  two  &dA&  of  the  tunneL 
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750.  Maaonry  of  Tunnels.    The  cross  section  of  the  arch 
of  a  taonel  (Fig.  233)  is  usually  an  oval  segment,  formed  of 
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arcs  of  circles  for  the  sides  and  top,  resting  on  an  inverted 
arch  at  bottom.  The  tunnels  on  some  of  the  recent  railways 
in  England  are  from  24  to  30  feet  wide,  and  of  the  same 
height  from  the  level  of  the  rails  to  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
The  usual  thickness  of  the  arch  is  eighteen  inches.  Brick 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement  is  generally  used  for  the  masonry, 
an  askew-back  course  of  stone  bein^r  placed  at  the  junction  of 
the  sides  and  the  inverted  arch.  The  masonry  is  constructed 
in  short  lengths  of  about  twentj'  feet,  dei>ending,  however, 
upon  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  tne  sides  of  the  ex- 
cavation. As  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  carried  up,  the  frame- 
work supporting  the  earth  behind  is  gradually  removed,  and 
the  space  between  the  back  of  the  masonry  and  the  sides  of 
tlie  excavation  is  filled  in  ^vith  earth  well  rammed.  This 
operation  should  be  carefully  attended  to  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  backing  of  the  arch,  so  that  the  masonry  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  any  sudden  yielding  of  the 
earth  around  it. 

75L  The  earth  at  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  is  supported  by  a 
retaining  wall,  usually  faced  with  stone.  These  walls,  termed 
the  fronts  of  the  tunnel,  are  generally  finished  with  the 
usual  architectural  designs  for  gateways.  To  secure  the  ends 
of  the  arch  from  the  pressure  oi  the  earth  above  them,  cast- 
iron  plates  of  the  same  shape  and  depth  as  the  top  of  the 
arch,  are  inserted  within  the  masonry,  a  short  distance  from 
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the  eudsy  and  are  secured    by  wronght-irsin    rods  firmlj 
anchored  to  the  masonry  at  some  distance  from  each  end. 

752.  The  working  shafts,  which  are  generally  made  cylin 
drical  and  faced  with  brick,  rest  upon  stroiig  curbs  of  cast 
iron,  inserted  into  the  masonry  of  the  arch.  The  diameter  u/ 
the  shaft  within  is  ordinarily  nine  feet. 

753.  The  ordinary  difficulties  of  tunnelliiiff  are  greatly  iu 
creased  by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  soil  through  which 
the  work  is  driven.  Pumps,  or  other  suitable  machniery  for 
raising  water,  placed  in  the  working  shafts,  will  in  some 
cases  be  requisite  to  keep  them  and  the  drift  free  from  water 
until  an  outlet  can  be  obtained  for  it  at  the  ends,  by  a  drain 
along  the  bottom  of  the  drift.  Sometimes,  when  the  water  ia 
found  to  gain  upon  the  pumps  at  some  distance  aboye  tbe 
level  of  the  crown  of  the  tunnel,  an  outlet  may  be  obtained 
for  it  by  driving  above  the  tunnel  a  drift>-way  between  the 
shafts,  giving  it  a  suitable  slope  from  the  centre  to  the  two 
extremities  to  convey  the  water  off  rapidly. 

In  tunnels  for  railways,  a  drain  should  be  laid  under  the 
balasting  along  the  axis,  upon  the  invei-ted  arch  of  the  bottom. 

Tunnelling  in  rock  is  greatly  facilitated  at  the  present 
<iay  by  power-drilling-machines,  which  are  driven  by  com- 
pressed air.  By  this  means  they  are  able  to  advance  three 
times  as  fast  as  by  hand  labor.  The  compressed  air  greatly 
facilitates  ventilation.  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  (nearly  7  miles 
long)  and  the  Hoosac  tunnel  (about  4  miles  long)  have  been 
driven  in  this  way,  and  the  St.  Godard  tunnel  (nearly  13  miles 
long)  is  now  in  process  of  construction  on  the  same  plan. 

754.  The  following  extracts  are  made  fmm  a  series  of 
papers,  published  in  the  London  Engineering^  from  Oct.  7, 
1870,  to  December  30, 1870,  giving  a  translation  of  a  work 
by  Baron  von  Weber,  Director  of  the  State  Railways  of  Sax- 
ony, with  running  comme^  ts  by  the  translator,  detailing  the 
experiments  made  by  the  author,  and  giving  his  deductiouB 
from  them,  on  the  Stability  of  the  Pennanent  Way, 

Baron  von  Weber  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  minimum  thickness  which  would  be  given  to 
the  web  of  a  rail,  in  order  that  die  latter  might  still  posseas 
a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  lateral  forc-es  than  the  fasten- 
ings by  which  it  was  secured  to  the  sleepers. 

755.  Resistance  of  Rail  to  J^ateral  Forces.  From  the 
experiments  the  result  was  deduced,  that  the  least  thickne^ 
ever  given  to  the  webs  of  rails  in  practice  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient, and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  roll  webs  J  in.  thick, 
such  webs  would  be  amply  strong,  if  it  were  not  that  there 
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would  be  a  chance  of  their  being  torn  at  the  points  where 
they  are  traversed  by  the  fish-plate  bolts.  Baron  von  Weber 
concludes  that  webs  f  in.  or  i  in.  thick  are  amply  strong 
enough  for  rails  of  any  ordinary  height,  and  that  in  fact  the 
webs  should  be  made  as  thin  as  the  process  of  rolling,  and 
as  the  provision  of  sufficient  bearing  for  the  fish-plate  bolts 
will  permit. 

756.  Stability  of  the  Permanent  Way.  The  stability  of 
a  permanent  way  structure  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  con- 
sidered by  Baron  von  Weber  as  depending  upon  the  bed- 
ding of  the  sleepers  in  the  ballast,  the  friction  ox  the  rails  up- 
on tne  sleepers,  the  strength  of  the  spikes  or  other  fastenings, 
and,  lastly,  upon  the  strength  of  the  connections  between  the 
ends  of  the  rails.  These  connections  have,  in  the  first  place, 
to  keep  the  heads  of  the  rails  in  their  proper  position  with  re- 
gard to  each  other ;  next,  to  give  to  the  joint  a  certain  amount 
of  rigidity ;  and  finally,  to  insure  that  the  horizontal  or  verti- 
cal deflections  of  the  two  rails  connected  take  place  together. 
Of  the  many  forms  of  connections  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed  for  rails,  but  two  practically  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions just  mentioned,  these  two  being  the  joint  chair  and 
the  fish-joint,  in  their  various  modifications  and  forms. 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  made  by  Baron  von  Weber 
to  determine  the  power  of  permanent  way  structures  to  resist 
forces  tending  to  displace  the  entire  system.  Baron  von 
Weber  states  mat  as  the  speed  of  tmins  was  increased  on  Ger- 
man railways,  there  was  noticed  a  peculiar  and*  dangerous 
displacement  of  the  permanent  way,  this  displacement  taking 
place  chiefly  where  trains  pass  from  straight  to  curved  por- 
tions of  the  line,  or  from  curved  portions  to  level  and  straight 
lengths,  over  which  they  passed  at  an  increased  speed.  It  was 
also  observed  that  the  displacements  at  the  first-mentioned 
points— displacements  which  consisted  in  the  shifting  of  the 
line  towards  the  convex  side  of  the  curves — were  caused  prin- 
cipally by  engines  having  long  wheel  bases  and  a  compara- 
tively light  load  on  the  leading  wheels ;  while  the  displace- 
ment of  the  straight  portions  of  the  lines  was  due  mainly  to 
the  action  of  powerful  engines  with  short  wheel  bases  and 
considerable  overhang  on  each  end.  In  this  latter  case  the 
horizontal  oscillations  which  produced  the  displacements  were 
almost  always  found  to  arise  from  the  effect  of  vertical  im- 
pact due  to  a  loose  joint  or  some  local  settlement  in  the  line, 
the  engine  being  thus  not  merely  caused  to  lurch  heavily  side- 
ways, but  being  also  made  to  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane,  thus 
alternately  reheving  and  increasing  the  loads  on  tne  leading 
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and  trailing  wheels.  Under  these  circamstances,  when  the 
flange  of  the  leading  wheel  struck  the  rail  laterally  at  the 
sane  time  that  the  load  on  the  latter  was  decreased  bj  the 
momentary  relief  of  the  leading  wheel  from  a  portion  of  the 
weight  it  oriffht  to  carry,  there  was  a  greater  displacement 
than  there  otherwise  would  have  been  owing  to  tne  dimin* 
ished  f  i-ictiou  between  the  permanent  way  structure  aud  its 
foundation.  Both  the  classes  of  displacements  to  which  we 
have  referred  were  found  to  be  less  in  permanent  way  struo- 
tures  possessing  considerable  vertical  rigidity  than  in  those 
.of  a  more  flexible  character. 
Y  757.  Experiments  on  the  Po^wer  of  Peimanent  Way- 
structures  to  resist  Horizontal  Displacements  of  the 
entire  System.  These  experiments  were  made  to  obtain 
answers  to  the  flve  following  questions : — 

a.  What  is  the  resistance  onered  by  a  well-bedded  sleeper 
of  average  size  against  lateral  displacement  in  the  ballast  i 

b.  What  is  the  resistance  of  the  whole  structure  against 
displacement  at  one  point,  and  what  is  the  influence  of  the 
ballast  and  bedding,  on  and  in  whicii  the  structure  rests,  upon 
this  resistance  f 

€,  How  far  does  the  filling  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepen 
increase  this  resistance  i 

d.  To  what  extent  is  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement 
increased  by  the  load  on  the  structure  ? 

e.  How  far  does  the  application  of  piles  or  stones,  etc, 
etc.,  increase  this  resistance  ? 

The  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  experiments  referring 
to  questions  a  and  J,  Baron  von  Weber  considers  to  be 
as  follows :  1st.  The  resistance  of  unloaded  well-bedded  per- 
manent way-structures  is  comparatively  small,  a  lateral 
pressure  of  from  30  to  50  centners  being  snfiicient  to  break 
the  connection  between  the  sleeper  and  the  ground.  Thia 
pressure  is  less  than  that  which  would  be  exerted  by  the 
centrifugal  force  due  to  the  passage  of  a  25-ton  locomo- 
tive through  a  curve  of  1,000  feet  radius,  at  a  speed  of  30 
miles  per  hour,  supposing  that  this  centrifugal  force  was  n<* 
counteracted  by  superelevation  of  the  exterior  rail.  2d.  The 
nature  of  the  ballast  in  which  the  sleepers  of  unloaded  pe^ 
raanent  way-structures  are  bedded  has  no  important  inflnenoe 
on  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement  3d.  The  presMire 
requisite  for  producing  the  horizontal  displacement  oi  an  ^" 
loaded  structure  increases  until  this  displacement  has  reached 
a  certain  amoimt,  genemlly  between  12  and  18  millimetrea 
(from  0.472  in.  to  0.708  "n.),  when  the  further  displacement 
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up  to  50  to  75  millimetres  (2  in.  to  3  in.)  is  produced  without 
any  considerable  augmentation  in  the  pressure,  until  finally 
a  considerable  tension  is  set  up  in  the  difiPerent  parts  of  the 
•tmcture. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclufiions  from  the  experiments  re- 
ferring to  question  c  are  as  follows:  Ist.  That  the  filling 
of  ballast  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  up  to  the  top 
surface  of  tne  latter,  has  an  insignificant  influence  upon 
die  resisting  power  of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement, 
particularly  if  the  structure  is  unloaded,  and  if  a  one-sided 
tilting  is  possible.  2d.  That  if  the  ballast  is  not  filled  a^inst 
the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  the  elasticity  of  the  rails  will  l)ring 
back  the  structure  into  its  original  position,  on  the  removal 
of  the  pressure,  even  after  considerable  displacement,  as  in 
this  case  small  portions  of  ballast  cannot  fall  between  the 
end  of  the  shifted  sleeper  and  the  undisturbed  end  filling, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  practice  of  filling  up  against  the  enoa 
is  followed. 

We  now  come  to  the  experiments  made  by  Baron  von 
Weber  to  obtain  an  answer  to  question  d.  It  was,  of  course, 
reqaisite,  in  order  that  a  proper  comparison  might  be  insti- 
tuted, that  these  experiments  should  be  conducted  under  cir- 
cumstances as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  those  which 
existed  when  the  resistance  of  displacement  of  the  unloaded 
structure  was  investigated ;  and  in  selecting  portions  of  per- 
manent way  for  the  last-mentioned  experiments,  therefore, 
such  lengths  were  chosen  as  would  afford  space  for  the  experi- 
ments with  the  loaded  structure,  without  introducing  anj 
variations  in  bedding,  firmness  of  the  ballast,  etc.,  etc. 

The  results  of  seven  sets  of  trials  show  that  the  resistance 
of  the  structure  to  lateitil  displacement  was  increased  almost 
tenfold  by  the  load  of  twenty-seven  tons ;  and  that  lateral 
pressures  which  produced  in  the  unloaded  structure  displace- 
ments entirely  inadmissible  in  practice,  did  not  affect  the 
loaded  structure  in  any  perceptible  degree.  The  poition  of 
the  unloaded  structure  shifted  by  the  press  in  the  above  ex- 
p^ments  weighed  almost  exactly  2^  tons,  while  the  total  mass 
moved,  including  the  filling  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers, 
weighed  3  tons ;  and  taking  tliis  into  consideration,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  resistance  to  displacement  varied  directly — as  indeed 
it  might  have  been  supposed  it  would  do— as  the  weight 
resting  on  theground. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclusion  with  regard  to  this  subject 
IB,  diat  the  force  required  to  produce  the  lateral  displace- 
ment of  a  permanent  way-structure  is  directly  proportionate 
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to  the  weight  by  which  the  structure  is  pressed  upon  the 
ground. 

758.  Experiments  relating  to  Question  e.  In  con- 
sidering the  influence  of  piles  or  stakes  driven  into  theballaat 
against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers  to  prevent  lateral  shifting  ol 
the  latter,  Bai'on  von  Weber  remarks  that  the  resisting  power 
of  such  piles  has  been  very  differently  "  estimated  "  by  rail- 
way enffineere,  but  tbat  as  far  ss  he  is  aware  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  such  piles  has  nev^ 
been  ascertained  by  experiment.  Many  elements  evidently 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  lateral  displacement  of  piles 
driven  vertically  into  the  ground,  and  experiments  made 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  lateral  resistance  of  sach 
piles  can  only  show  in  a  very  general  manner  how  far  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  their  use  will  counterbalance  the 
extra  expense  they  involve.  The  results  obtained  by  experi- 
ment are  moreover  liable  to  great  variations.  Thus,  a  pile 
driven  deeply  into  solid,  loamy  soil,  offers  in  dry  weather 
great  resistance  to  lateral  displacement,  whereas  after  a 
shower  of  rain — not  strong  enough  to  soak  into  the  ground, 
but  capable  of  penetrating  the  narrow  crack  formed  between 
the  pile  and  surrounding  earth  by  the  vibrations  caused  by 
the  traffic — the  upper  end  of  the  pile  can  be  moved,  by  the 
application  of  a  comparatively  small  force,  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  useless  as  a  means  of  lateral  support  for  the 
sleeper.  Thus  Baron  von  Weber  has  found  that  piles  which, 
in  dry  weather,  require  a  force  of  from  15  to  20  cwt.  to  shift 
their  heads  laterally  through  a  distance  of  one  inch,  could  be 
moved  to  tlie  same  extent  by  the  force  of  about  5  cwt.  after 
a  shower  of  rain  lasting  barely  one  hour. 

The  elements  by  which  the  lateral  stability  of  such  piles  as 
those  we  are  now  considering  is  affected  are :  the  diameter, 
length,  and  section  of  the  pile,  the  description  of  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  nature  of  ground  into  which  it  is 
driven.  To  determine  the  influence  of  all  these  elements  in 
their  various  combinations  a  very  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments would  have  been  required,  and  Baron  von  Weber 
therefore  confined  his  researches  to  ascertaining  the  maxi- 
mum resistance  of  such  stakes  as  are  used  on  the  Saxon 
state  railways,  availing  himself,  however,  of  all  available 
opportunities  of  noticing  the  resistance  under  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

The  principle  was  laid  down  that  a  displacement  of  the  top 
of  a  pile  to  the  extent  of  10  millimetres  (=0.39  in.)  should 
be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  its  further  usefulness. 
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In  this  series  of  trials  the  pressure  acted  agamst  a  number 
of  oak  stakes,  some  of  round  and  some  of  square  section,  and 
varying  from  2  ft.  11^  in.  to  3  ft.  llj  in.  long.  The  ground 
was  solid  sand  or  mixed  gravel,  and  some  of  the  stakes  had 
l>een  in  use  for  a  considerable  time,  while  others  were  driven 
expressly  for  the  experiments.  The  results  showed  that  a 
pressure  of  from  3  cwt.  to  5  cwt.  was  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  lateral  displacement  of  10  millimetres  (=0.39  in.) 
whilst  a  pressure  of  7  cwt.  almost  forced  the  stakes  out  of  the 
ground.  These  experiments  showed,  therefore,  that  in 
ground  of  this  kind  piles  driven  against  the  ends  of  the 
sleepers  could  not  exorcise  the  least  influence  upon  the 
Btabilitry  of  the  permanent  way-structure. 

In  these  trials  the  pressure  acted  against  a  pile  4  in.  in 
diameter  and  2  ft.  11^  in.  long,  driven  into  a  heavy  loamy 
ballast,  which  had  been  laid  down  about  ten  vears  over  the 
broken-stone  bedding  of  an  old  line.  The  results  which  we 
subjoin  show  that  the  resisting  power  of  such  a  pile  would  be 
of  but  little  use  for  increasing  the  lateral  stability  of  the 
structure. 

Three  trials  were  made  on  a  pile  4  in.  square  and  4  ft. 
11  in.  long,  driven  into  the  same  ground  as  the  pile  tested  in 
the  last  series  of  experiments. 

The  results  showed  that  the  length  and  section  of  the  pile 
fjxercise  an  important  influence  on  its  resistance  to  lateral 
pressure.  It  was  found  in  these  last  two  series  of  experiments 
that  when  the  displacement  of  the  piles  became  great,  the 
ground  behind  them  cracked  radially  and  rose  considerably ; 
while,  when  the  cracks  reached  certain  dimensions,  it  was 
found  that  no  increase  of  pressure  was  required  to  produce 
a  further  displacement  of  the  piles. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments relating  to  question  ^,  are  as  follows :  Ist.  That  the 
resistance  of  piles  driven  into  sandy  or  other  light  ground  is 
so  insignificant  that  the  use  of  such  piles  under  such  circum- 
stances will  not  produce  an  increased  stability  of  the  structure 
against  lateral  displacement ;  2d.  That  the  resistance  of  piles 
driven  into  heavy  solid  ground  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
piles  driven  into  sandy  ground ;  but  that  even  in  the  former 
case  the  piles  must  be  driven  rather  closely  if  they  are  to 
afford  any  efficient  resistance  to  small  lateral  displacements 
of  the  permanent  way-structure ;  3d.  The  resisting  power  of 
piles,  and  especially  tneir  resistance  to  small  displacements^ 
mcreasing  with  their  length,  and  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
the  latter,  it  is  considered  that  no  piles,  to  produce  an  effect 
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commensurate  with  their  cost,  should  have  a  length  of  less 
tlian  5  ft. ;  and  6th.  The  si^s  of  considerable  displacements 
of  piles  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  disappear  after 
the  causes  of  those  displacements  have  been  removed,  with- 
out, however,  the  piles  regaining  their  former  stability. 

758.  Experiments  to  determine  the  po'wer  of  perma- 
nent -way-structures  to  resist  the  loosening  of  the  rails 
from  the  sleepers.  It  is  remarked  by  Baron  von  Weber 
that  in  investigating  the  stability  of  the  connection  between 
rails  and  sleepers,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  rails  to  displacement  depends  upon  three 
things,  viz. :  First,  the  holding  power  of  the  fasteuiDgs 
(bolts,  spikes,  etc.,  etc.)  by  which  the  rails  are  secured  to  the 
sleepers  ;  second,  to  the  increased  friction  between  the  base 
of  the  rails  and  the  sleepers  which  is  caused  by  a  load  stand- 
ing on  the  rails  ;  and,  third,  by  the  friction  between  the  rails 
and  the  wheels,  this  friction  causing  the  axles  to  form  ties  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  rails  on  which  their  wheels  rest  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gauge  of  a  line  of  rails  is  pre- 
served not  merely  by  the  fastenings  securing  the  rails  to  the 
sleepers,  but  also  by  other  forces  of  considerable  importance 
acting  both  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rails. 

The  passage  of  the  rolling  stock  is  considered  by  Baron 
von  Weber  to  produ^je  on  the  rails  the  following  efiEects  :— 

1.  Under  all  circumstances  a  vertical  pressure  tending  to 
force  the  rails  into  the  sleepers,  the  latter  yielding  to  this 
force  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  made  of  materials  of 
very  high  resisting  powers,  such  as  stone  or  iron.  Wooden 
sleepers  are  of  course  compressed  by  tlie  vertical  pressure  of 
the  trains,  and  one  point  to  be  determined,  therefore,  is — 

760.  {e)  To  what  extent  are  sleepers  of  various  forms  and 
materials  compressed  by  the  loads  acting  on  the  rails  t 

2.  There  is  a  horizontal  pressure  resulting,  in  the  case  of 
curves,  partly  from  centrifugal  force  and  partly  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  rolling  stock,  and,  in  the  case  of  straight  lines, 
from  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicles.  This  horizontal  pres- 
sure— ^which  may,  however,  change  into  a  pressure  acting  at 
a  more  or  less  acute  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  sleeperfr^ 
tends  to  alter  the  position  of  the  rail  on  the  sleeper  in  two 
ways,  namely :  first,  by  shifting  the  rail  on  the  sleeper  with- 
out altering  the  inclination  of  the  former ;  and,  second,  bv 
canting  the  rail  and  causing  it  to  turn  on  a  point  situated 
more  or  less  near  to  its  outer  edge,  according  to  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  sleeper.  The  nrst  of  these  two  kind?  of 
displacement  is  resisted  by  the  horizontal  resistance  of  die 
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spiles  or  other  fastenings,  by  the  friction  between  the  wheel 
and  the  rail,  and  by  the  friction  between  the  base  of  the  rail 
and  the  sleeper,  and  the  question  to  be  answered  by  the  ex- 
periments relating  to  this  kind  of  displacement,  therefore, 


761.  {f)  What  power  is  required  to  di^lace  a  fastened 
and  loaded  rail  horizontally  on  its  sleepers  f 

The  second  kind  of  displacement  just  mentioned,  or  cant- 
ing of  the  rails  outwards,  is  resisted  by  the  direct  holding 
power  of  the  fastenings  connecting  tlie  rail  to  the  sleeper, 
and  by  the  friction  between  the  mieel  and  rail.  The  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  the  investigations  relating  to  this 
matter,  therefore,  are — 

(g)  What  force  is  required  to  drofw  the  spikes  out  of  the 
sleepers  f  and 

(A)  What  force  is  required  to  overcome  the  combined  re- 
stance  due  to  the  holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the  sleep- 
ers^ and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  wheels? 

The  following  sets  of  experiments  were  carried  out  by 
Baron  von  Weber,  in  order  to  obtain  answers  to  the  above 
questions : — 

The  most  striking  result  obtained  is  the  deterioration  of 
the  sleepers  under  the  influence  of  the  traffic  at  the  points 
where  the  rails  rest  upon  them.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  case  of  the  fir  sleepers  the  average  compressions  under 
the  load,  at  the  unused  and  old  bearing  surfaces  i-espectively, 
were  5.3  and  9.7  mils. ;  while  the  average  permanent  com- 
pressions were  1.1  and  2.6  mils.,  the  latter  results  being 
about  double  the  former. 

Another  remarkable  result  is  the  actual  amount  of  the 
compression,  this  amount  averaging  as  much  as  5.3  millime- 
tres (=  0.208  in.^  for  new  and  souna  fir  sleepers,  and  9.7  mil- 
limetres (=0.382  in.)  for  fir  sleepers  averaging  five  years  old. 
Baron  von  Weber  considers  that  these  results  point  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  rigid  rails,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  rolling  stock  as  far  as  possible 
over  a  number  of  supports,  and  that  they  also  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  employing  sleepers  of  hard  timber. 

The  results  of  the  first  group  of  experiments  relating  to 
question  («?)  Baron  von  Weber  summarizes  as  follows : — 

1.  That  sound  fir  sleepers  140  millimetres  (=5.5  in.)  thick 
and  200  millimetres  (=7.87  in.)  wide  are  compressed,  on  an 
average,  one  millimetre  (0.039  in.)  by  a  load  of  5.6  kilogram- 
mes per  square  centimetre  (=79.6  lb.  per  square  inch),  it 
being  supposed  that  they  have  not  before  been  subjected  to 
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such  a  load.  At  places  where  rails  have  already  been  bear- 
ing upon  the  sleepers  for  some  time,  this  compi-ession  is  in- 
creased to  one  millimetre  for  each  load  of  4  kilogrammes 
per  smiare  centimetre  (=56.88  lb.  per  square  inch). 

2.  The  action  of  the  trains  increases  considerably  the  com 
pressibility  of  the  sleepers  at  the  points  where  the  rails  bear 
upon  them. 

3.  That  the  compressibility  of  wooden  sleepers — and  espe- 
cially of  fir  sleepers — ^is  so  great,  that  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  of  the  trains  upon  the  sleepers  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  employment  of  rigid  rails. 

4.  That  increasing  the  number  of  sleepers  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  carrying  power  of  a  permanent  way,  is,  theore- 
tically and  economically,  a  wrong  mode  of  obtaining  that 
end. 

5.  That  in  the  event  of  lateral  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  against  the  head  of  the  rail,  the  resisting  power  of  fir 
sleepers  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  a  canting  of  the 
rail  consequent  upon  the  impression  of  one  side  of  the  base 
into  the  sleeper.  Hence  momentary  alterations  in  the  gauge 
are  allowed,  these  alterations  disappearing,  however,  on  t£e 
removal  of  the  lateral  pressure,  and  leaving  no  traces  on  the 
spikes,  sleepers,  or  rails. 

6.  The  compression  of  fir  sleepers  under  the  bases  of  the 
rails  is  so  great  that  the  cellular  structure  of  the  wood  is 
slowly  destroyed,  and  a  cutting  or  indentation  of  the  sleepers 
at  the  points  of  bearing  takes  place,  this  action  being  accele- 
rated when  the  upper  fibres  or  the  wood  have  been  more  or 
less  deprived  of  their  elasticity  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

The  above  conclusions  are  justified  by  Baron  von  WebeA 
further  investigations. 

Baron,  von  Weber's  deductions  from  the  second  group  of 
experiments  relating  to  question  (e)  are  as  follows : — 

1.  When  the  infiuenco  of  the  rigidity  of  the  rail,  etc.,  upon 
the  transference  of  the  pressure  of  the  rolling  load  to  the 
sleeper  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  be  considered  tliat  the 
compression  of  the  sleeper  itself  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  under  the  action  of  either  a  steadily  applied  or  a  roll- 
ing load. 

2.  That  the  sinking  of  well-bedded  sleepers  into  the  ground 
on  which  they  rest  is  proportionately  insignificant  even  under 
the  action  of  considerable  rolling  stock. 

3.  That  if  the  base  of  the  rail  has  a  bearing  surface  of  220 
square  centimetres  (=  32 J  square  inches)  upon  a  sound  fir 
sleeper  between  four  and  six  years  old,  and  140  millimetrei 
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(=  5.5  inches)  thick,  a  load  of  1,500  kilogrammes  applied 
through  the  rail  will  compress  the  sleeper  one  millimetre. 
Or,  in  other  words,  a  load  of  about  7  kilogrammes  per  square 
centimetre  (=  99.54  lb.  per  square  inch)  will  produce  the 
compression  just  mentioned  on  those  parts  of  the  sleepers 
which  have  stlready  been  frequently  exposed  to  that  during  a 
considerable  time. 

Although  the  series  of  experiments  we  have  just  described 
are  not  extensive.  Baron  von  Weber  considers  that  the  follow- 
ing deductions  may  be  drawn  from  them :  1st.  That  the  re- 
sistance of  the  spikes  to  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
rails  upon  the  sleepers  is  proportionately  so  insi^ificant  that 
meet  of  the  movements  of  tne  rolling  stock  which  would  be 
capable  of  producing  a  displacement  of  the  rails  on  the 
sleepers  would  suffice  to  overcome  this  resistance ;  and,  2d. 
That  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  spikes  to  horizontal  dis- 
placement decreases,  after  that  displacement  has  once  begun, 
in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  displacement  itself  increases; 
and  hence  that  the  continued  action  of  the  rolling  stock  will 
produce  generally  greater  displacements  than  a  sudden,  and 
great  pressure  or  force, 

762.  Herr  Funk's  Experiments  on  the  Resisting  Pavrer 
of  Rail-way  Spikes.  The  experiments  made  by  Herr  Funk 
on  the  holding  power  of  railway  spikes  constitute,  as  we  re- 
marked, one  of  the  most  important  investigations  of  the  kind 
ever  carried  out,  the  experiments  being  directed,  not  merely  to 
ascertaining  the  power  of  the  spikes  to  resist  a  force  tending 
to  draw  them  straight  out  of  the  timber,  but  also  to  deter- 
mining their  resistance  to  lateral  displacement.  The  effect  of 
modifications  in  the  forms  of  the  spikes,  and  variations  in  the 
nature  of  the  timber  into  which  they  were  driven  were  also 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  resisting  power  of  railway  spikes  depends  chiefly — 

1.  Upon  the  kind  of  timl)er  of  which  the  sleeper  is  formed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  latter. 

2.  Upon  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  spikes. 

3.  Upon  the  mode  of  driving  them  into  the  sleepers. 

The  following  results  ai-e  derived  from  the  above  investi- 
gations, and  from  former  experience  gained  in  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  permanent  way-structures : — 

1.  Sleepers  made  of  oak  are  preferable  to  those  made  of 
fir  and  deal,  not  only  on  account  of  their  greater  durability, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  greater  resisting  power  which  they 

five  to  the  spikes.    Although  experience  nas  not  yet  suf- 
ciently  proved  the  proportionate  durability  of  prepared  oak, 
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fir,  and  pine  sleepen,  it  is,  never&eleas,  advisable  to  nee 
oak  Bleepers,  even  in  cases  where  the  prices  for  the  oak 
am  14  or  If  times  aa  high  as  those  for  the  softer  kinds  of 
wood. 

2.  Joint  sleepers,  where  a  great  resisting  power  of  the 
spikes  is  especially  necessary,  ought  to  be  made  of  oak,  even 
in  those  cases  where  that  timber  costs  about  2  or  2i  times  as 
much  as  fir  or  pine.  If  the  difference  of  the  price,  how- 
ever, is  still  greater,  the  joint  sleepers  of  fir  ought  to  be 
made  larger,  in  order  to  enable  a  greater  resisting  power 
to  be  obtained  for  the  spikes  by  giving  the  latter  additional 
length. 

3.  If  the  intermediate  sleepers  are  made  of  fir,  one  or  two 
of  these  sleepers — ^according  to  whether  15  or  21  ft  rails 
are  used — ought  to  have  two  spikes  on  the  outside  of  the  rail 
base,  or  small  bedplates,  3  or  4  inches  wide,  should  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  increase  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes  against 
lateral  pressure,  and  especially  to  bring  the  inside  spike  also 
into  action.  The  number  of  these  outside  spikes  or  bedplates 
ought  to  be  increased  in  curves  of  small  radii  on  the  outer 
line  of  rails,  or  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  bedplate  with 
two  holes. 

4.  The  impregnation  of  the  sleepers  with  chloride  of  rinc 
does  not  influence  the  I'esisting  power  of  the  spikes,  but  this 
power  seems  to  be  a  little  less  for  newly  prepared  sleepers 
which  are  still  completely  saturated  with  water, 

5.  The  bellied  spikes  possess  the  smallest  resisting  power, 
this  power  being  only  0.7  or  0.9  of  that  for  prismatic  spikes 
of  tne  same  weight. 

6.  No  favorable  result  is  obtained  by  twisting  the  spikes  ot 
by  jawing  their  edges. 

7.  The  resisting  power  of  double  pyramidal  spikes  of  short 
length  is  for  deal  about  J  greater  than  that  of  straight  pris- 
matic spikes  of  the  same  weight;  Uiis  advantage  aoes  not 
exist,  however,  in  the  case  of  spikes  of  greater  length,  nor 
when  the  spikes  are  driven  into  oak. 

8.  The  simple  pyramidal  spikes  and  the  prismatic  spikes,  if 
both  are  driven  equally  deep  into  the  wood,  offer  the  same  re- 
sisting power  against  being  drawn  out  of  the  timber,  whilst, 
if  the  same  volume  of  both  is  driven  into  the  wood,  the 
holding  power  of  the  former  is  for  oak  and  for  long  spikes 
about  1V9  Aiid  for  deal  and  for  shorter  spikes  about  i 
greater  than  the  resisting  power  of  prismatic  spikes.  Bat 
with  respect  to  the  resisting  power  against  lateral  displace- 
ments witliin  the  limits  important  for  permanent  way*strao- 
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tnres,  the  prismatic  ftpikes  are  in  a  similar  proportion  stronger 
than  pyramidal  spikes. 

9.  The  pyi-amidal  spikes  costing  abont  20  per  cent,  more 
than  prismatic  spikes  of  the  same  weight,  the  advantage  of 
the  smaller  volume  of  iron  driven  into  the  wood  for  the  ne- 
cessary depth  of  6  or  6  inches  (found  by  experience  to  be  a 
snfiicient  depth  for  the  spiking  of  rails),  is  completely  com* 
pensated ;  the  prismatic  spikes  are,  therefore,  preferable  to 
pyramidal  spikes,  as  the  former,  besides  their  greater  resisting 
power  against  lateral  pressure,  have  not  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter  spikes  of  becoming,  when  once  loosened, 
soon  entirely  powerless. 

763.  Baron  von  Weber's  Experiments  on  the  Re- 
sisting Power  of  Spikes.  The  experiments  above  de- 
scribed being  of  a  very  satisfactoiy  kind.  Baron  von  Weber^s 
researches  were  conducted  so  as  to  deal  with  questions  to 
which  Herr  Funk's  experiments  did  not  relate,  and  they 
were  especially  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  tne  wheels  against  the 
rails  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes. 

The  average  results  deduced  by  Baron  von  Weber,  from  the 
experiments  we  have  recorded,  are  that,  in  the  case  of  the  fir 
sleepers,  a  force  of  about  1,850  lbs.,  and  in  the  case  of  oak 
sleepers,  a  force  of  about  3,000  lbs.  was  required  for  drawing 
the  spikes.  As  the  latter  had  73  square  centimetres,  or  11.3 
square  inches,  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  timbers,  the 
forces  required  for  drawing  the  spikes  were : 

Foanda  per  aqoare  huA, 
ofaurteoe. 

In  fir  sleepers 163.2 

In  oak  sleepers 269.6 

These  values  for  the  holding  power  are  much  less  than  those 
found  by  von  Kaven  and  Funk,  and  there  is  also  somewhat 
less  difference  between  the  respective  holding  powers  in  fir 
and  oak  than  was  shown  by  the  researches  or  those  experi- 
menters. Baron  von  Weber,  however,  considers—and  we  agree 
with  him — ^that  the  difference  between  von  Kaven  and  Funk's 
results  and  his  own  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  experiments  the  spikes  were  not  merely  subjected 
to  a  pull  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  but  were  exposed  also 
Uy  lateral  pressure,  the  pull  being  exerted  on  the  underside  of 
the  nose  or  head.  Baron  von  Weber  considers  also  that,  from 
the  fibres  of  oak  having  less  flexibility  than  those  of  fir,  this 
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lateral  pressure  would  produce  greater  loosening  of  the  epikee 
in  tlie  former  than  in  the  latter  timber,  and  hence  there  would 
be  less  difference  in  the  holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the 
two  kinds  of  sleepers,  than  was  shown  by  the  researches  of 
former  experimenters,  who  applied  a  direct  pull  to  the  spikes. 
This  fact  shows,  as  is  remarked  by  Baron  von  Weber,  that 
results  of  direct  practical  value  can  only  be  obtained  by  ex- 
periments carriea  out  under  the  circumstances  which  exist  in 
actual  practice,  and  he  considers,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
values  for  the  holding  power  of  spikes  deduced  from  his  re- 
searches are  more  reliable  for  practical  use  than  those  ob- 
tained from  previous  experiments. 

764.  Experiments  on  the  effbcts  of  Bedplates.  After 
the  preceding  experiments  had  been  carried  out,  it  became  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  complete  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  means  usually  adopted  for  effecting  the  con- 
nection between  the  rails  and  sleepers,  that  some  experiments 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  interposing  rolled 
iron  bedplates  between  the  sleepers  and  rails.  Such  bed- 
plates are  generally  supposed  to  serve  three  purposes.  Thus, 
first,  they  render  tne  spikes  driven  into  the  sleepers  on  both 
sides  of  the  rail  dependent  on  each  other,  it  being  impossible 
for  one  to  be  displaced  without  the  other  being  displaced 
also ;  and  thus  it  might  be  expected  d  priori  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  spikes  to  lateral  displacement  would  be  doubled. 
Second,  the  plates  prevent  the  impression  of  the  edge  of  the 
rail  into  the  sleeper,  an  action  which  is  often  the  reason  for 
the  rail  canting;  and,  third,  they  practically  increase  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  base  of  the  rafl  upon  the  sleeper. 

In  this  series  c»f  trials,  two  pieces  of  rails  were  fastened,  at 
the  usual  gauge  apart,  upon  three  fir  sleepers,  and  between 
the  rails  and  the  central  sleepers  were  placed  bedplates  of  the 
Pig.  884.      Pig.  886.    shape  shown  in  Figs.  234  and  235.    The 

spikes  fitted  the  holes  in  the  plate  well,  and 
at  the  same  time  pressed  nrmly  against 
the  bases  of  the  rails.  The  plates  were 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  side  of 
one  hole  was  placed  towards  the  inside  of 
the  rails,  ana  the  press  acted  against  the 
'''"'^'     bS^2S^'  heads    of    the  rails  directly    dwve  the 

plates. 

The  effect  of  the  plates  in  the  above  experiment  was  veiy 

clear,  and  they  evidently  increased  the  resistance  of  the  spikes 

to  lateral  displacement  until  the  latter  has  been  drawn  out  of 

the  timber.    In  fact,  the  pressure  required  to  loosen  the 
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Btructnre  was  more  than  double  that  uecessary  in  the  case  of 
the  Btructnre  without  plates. 

In  this  case,  the  rails  were  fixed  upon  two  sleepers,  bed- 
plates being  interposed  between  the  lormer  and  the  latter, 
and  the  press  being  placed  so  as  to  act  upon  the  heads  of  the 
rails  midway  between  the  two  sleepers. 

The  prevention  of  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  rails  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  plates,  was  in  the  above  instance  the 
cause  of  a  gi*eater  stability  of  the  heads  of  the  rails,  but  it  at 
the  same  time  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  more  rigid  struc- 
ture to  become  loosened  with  a  less  widening  of  the  gauge 
and  a  less  pressure  than  was  the  case  with  the  more  elastic 
structure  without  plates.  But  the  deferred  loosening  of  the 
structure  without  plates  was  practically  of  no  value,  for  be- 
fore the  loosening  took  place  the  gauge  had  been  widened  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  line  would  have  been  unfit  for  use. 

In  these  trials  the  rails  were  fastened  upon  four  sleepers  with 
bedplates,  and  the  press  acted  against  the  heads  of  the  rails 
in  the  middle  between  the  central  sleepers. 

The  loosening  of  the  structure  with  plates  took  place  at 
a  smaller  widening  of  the  gauge,  but  at  a  much  greater  pres- 
sure than  that  of  the  structure  without  plates;  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  structure  was  in  fact  increased  by 'the  use  of  the 
bedplates  more  than  60  per  cent. 

In  this  series  the  rails  were  fastened  down  to  five  sleepers, 
bedplates  being  interposed,  but  two  arrangements  of  the 
plates  were  tested.  In  the  first  case,  all  the  bedplates  were 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  experiments, 
that  IS,  with  the  side ,  traversed  by  one  spike  placed  inside  ; 
but  in  the  second  case,  the  plates  on  the  tnree  central  sleepera 
were  turned  so  that  the  side  having  two  spikes  was  next  the 
centre  of  the  line.  Thus  six  extra  spikes  were  made  to  act 
against  the  canting  of  the  rails,  whilst  the  total  number  of 
spikes  securing  the  rails  to  the  sleepers  remained  the  same. 
The  second  an-angement  was  tested  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  most  advantageous  method  of  placing  the  plates 
to  secure  stability  of  the  structure. 

The  above  experiments  showed  that  the  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture was  practically  the  same  for  both  positions  of  the  plates, 
up  to  a  pressure  of  80  centners  (=  9,075  lbs.).  The  spikes 
in  the  normal  arrangements  then  became  loose,  while  the  other 
arrangement  with  two  spikes  inside  the  rails  on  each  of  the 
three  central  sleepers  allowed  a  further  widening  of  tie 
gauge  up  to  38  millimetres  (=1.496  in.)  before  the  resisting 
power  01  the  fastening  ceased.    The  second  arrangement  oi 
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the  platea  t/ius  offered  a  greater  resistance  to  the  destructioi:  ol 
the  structure  than  that  in  which  single  spikes  were  placed  in- 
side the  rails. 

765.  The  general  deductions  drawn  by  Baron  von  Weber 
from  all  the  experiments  relating  to  question  (y),  namely, 
What  force  is  required  to  draw  the  spikes  out  oftM  sleepers  f 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  force,  in  pounds,  required  to  draw  out  of  tim- 
ber rail-spikes  of  the  usual  form — that  is  to  say,  square  prifl- 
matic  spiles  with  chisel  points — ^is  to  be  found,*  if  the  strain 
acts  directly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spike,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  spike  in  contact  with 
the  timber  by  the  following  numbers : — 

For  fir,    800  lbs. )    ( per  aquaze  inch  of  sorfaoe  of  the  driTsn  portioii  of 
"  oak,  600   "    n     the  spike. 

'*  fir,      ^'^   '*  r  5  P^^  sqaaie  centimetre  of  sarfaoe  of  the  driyen  poition 
"  oak,   94    ''   f   (     of  the  spike. 

If,  however,  the  force  acts  laterally  as  well  as  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  practice,  tho  mul- 
tipliers become  as  follows : — 

For  fir,    150  lbs.  1   ( per  square  inch  of  sorfaoe  of  the  driyen  portion  of  tbe 
**  oak,  270     "    M      spike. 


''fir,       25    *'    )   (  per  square  centimetre  of  surface  of  the  driyen  poi- 


''  oak,    42    '*    3   {      tion  of  the  spike. 


2.  That  spikes  driven  into  a  sleeper  for  the  second  time 
after  the  holes  in  the  timber  have  been  filled  up,  offer  at 
firet  greater  resistance  than  spikes  driven  into  new  sleepers. 

3.  That  but  very  small  forces  are  required  to  proance  a 
widening  of  the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  6  or  10  millimetree 
(0.236  in.  or  0.394  in.)  as  such  amoimts  of  widening  are  with- 
in the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  structure,  and  require  no 
loosenings  of  the  fastenings. 

4.  That  a  lateral  pressure  of  80  centners  (=  9,075  lbs.)  Bt 
the  most,  acting  against  one  point  of  the  head  of  the  rails,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  either  a  canting  or  lateral  displacement 
of  the  rails  to  such  an  extent  that  the  structure  at  this  point 
is  completely  and  permanently  loosened. 

5.  That  the  force  required  for  the  further  spreading  and 
final  destruction  of  the  structure  is  much  less  than  that  neces- 
sary for  the  first  loosening,  the  former  being  seldom  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

6.  That  the  resistance  of  the  structure  to  a  pressure  acting 
against  one  point  of  the  head  of  a  rail  does  not  increase  in 
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direct  pi  oportion  to  the  number  of  sleepers  to  which  the  rail 
is  fastened,  but  that  the  elasticity  of  the  rail  and  consequent 
torsion  permits  the  fastenings  upon  the  several  sleepers  to  be 
loosenea  successively.  The  resistance  of  the  rails  to  toreional 
strains  may,  however,  enable  the  fastenings  at  any  one  point 
to  receive  such  support  from  the  adjoining  fastenings  that  the 
resistance  to  canting  at  that  point  may  be  doubled. 

7.  That  if  the  elasticity  of  the  rails  is  very  great,  a  widen- 
ing of  the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  25  millimetres  (=0.984  in.) 
may  be  produced  without  remaining  permanent  or  without 
showing  signs  of  having  occurred  after  the  pressure  has  been 
removed.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  widening  of 
the  gauge  is  produced  by  the  canting  of  the  rails  than  if  it  is 
due  to  their  lateral  displacement  on  the  sleepers ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  displacement  of  the  fasten  ino;s  would  be  visible, 
whilst  in  the  former  a  slight  raising  of  tlie  spikes  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  axis  would  only  be  observed  under  veiy 
favorable  circumstances. 

8.  That  in  the  case  of  structures  having  the  joints  of  the 
two  lines  of  rails  arranged  opposite  each  other  on  the  same 
sleeper,  the  points  on  which  the  joints  occur  offer  considera- 
blv  less  resistance  to  a  widening  of  the  gauge  than  is  the  case 
when  the  rails  are  disposed  so  as  to  break  joint,  the  propor- 
tionate resisting  powers  in  the  two  cases  being  about  as  7 
to  10,  Thus  a  permanent  way,  having  the  joints  of  the  two 
lines  of  rails  opposite  each  other,  has  as  many  points  as  there 
are  joints,  at  which  the  lateral  stability  or  power  to  resist 
widening  of  the  gauge,  is  but  VV  oi  that  at  the  joints 
of  the  structure  having  the  rails  dis{X)sed  so  as  to  break  joint 
This  is  of  importance  with  respect  to  accidents  originating 
from  the  widening  of  the  gauge. 

9.  That  the  application  of  bedplates  between  the  rails  and 
sleepers  increases — under  otherwise  equal  circumstances — the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement 
of  the  rails ;  but  that  the  loosening  of  the  fastenings  takes 
place  with  a  smaller  displacing  movement. 

We  now  come  to  the  experiments  relating  to  question  (A), 
namely :  "  What  force  is  required  to  overcome  tne  total  re- 
sistance due  to  the  combination  of  the  holding  power  of  the 
spikes  in  the  sleepers  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and 
wheels  ? 

The  trials  just  recorded  are,  as  Baron  von  Weber  justly 
observes,  very  instructive,  for  they  prove  that  the  friction 
between  the  rails  and  the  slee^perSj  plus  the  resistance  of  the 
outside  spikes,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  rails  in  their  places,  even 
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when  the  pressure  against  the  heads  is  such  as  to  caiu>e  the 
canting  of  the  rails  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  render  the  lino 
unfit  for  traffic.  The  experiments  also  show  that  the  inside 
spikes  afford  proportionately  little  resistance,  and  that  they 
represent  the  weakest  points  of  the  structure.  In  fact,  the 
fastened  and  loaded  rails  showed,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  displacing  power,  displacements  which  were  certainly 
not  less  than  those  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  structure  in 
which  the  inside  spikes  had  been  loosened. 

Nothing  now  remained  connected  with  this  part  of  Baron 
Ton  Weber's  investigaticms  but  to  collect  facts  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  rails  upon  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  structure. 

766.  The  deductions  made  by  him  from  the  experiments 
relating  to  the  question  (A),  "  Whxvt  force  is  required  to 
oveTGome  the  total  resistance  due  to  the  comMnation  of  the 
holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the  sleepers  and  the  friction 
between  the  rails  and  wheels?'*'*  are  as  lollows : — 

1.  That  the  resisting  power  of  the  rails  to  lateral  forces  ifl 
considerably  increased  through  the  friction  between  the 
wheels  and  rails,  this  friction  causing  the  axle  to  form  a  kind 
of  tie  between  the  two  rails. 

2.  That  if  the  load  upon  the  rail  is  more  than  9,075  lbs. 
per  wheel  or  vehicle,  the  resisting  power  of  the  rails  to 
canting  due  to  the  friction  just  mentioned  is  greater  than 
that  due  to  the  spiking  of  the  rails  in  tlie  ordinary  way  to  fir 
sleepers. 

3.  That  the  resistance  of  the  rails  to  lateral  displacement 
on  the  sleepera  is  increased  by  the  load  on  the  rails  in  the 
proportion  of  0.33  of  that  load  ;  whence,  in  the  case  of  rails 
carrying  the  load  of  6,806  lbs.  per  wheel,  the  resistance  of  the 
rails  to  lateral  displacement  on  the  sleepers  due  to  the  load, 
is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes. 

4.  That  if  the  load  be  more  than  9,076  lbs.  per  wheel,  the 
f  rictional  resistances  cause  the  rails  to  be  supported  at  top 
and  bottom  against  both  canting  and  lateral  displacement, 
and  the  support  thus  afforded  is  more  effective  than  that  due 
to  the  ordinary  spiking. 

6.  That  the  forces  tending  to  produce  canting  and  lateral 
displacement  due  to  the  horizontal  oscillations  of  the  rolling 
stock,  can  only  be  resisted  (at  least  in  most  cases)  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  spikes,  the  friction  between  me  wheelft 
and  rails,  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  sleepers. 

6.  That  if,  therefore,  the  load  upon  one  point  of  the  struc- 
ture be  partially  or  entirely  removed  by  tne  undue  vertical 
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oscillation  of  a  vehicle,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  lateral 
OBciUation  of  the  vehicle  takes  place,  the  stability  of  the 
structure  against  the  pressure  due  to  this  lateral  oscillation 
depends  safely  upon  tne  insuflScient  resisting  power  of  the 
spikes,  and  the  lateral  distortion  and  displacement  ai*e  the  un- 
avoidable consequences.  This  last  deduction  is,  as  Baron 
von  Weber  justly  considers,  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and,  in  fact,  the  experimental  researches  upon  which  it  is 
founded  may  be  said  to  prove  the  cause  which  leads  to  the 
serpentine  displacements  of  the  i*ails  but  too  frequently  met 
wim  on  straight  portions  of  a  line  of  railway,  particularly  if 
the  line  is  one  of  light  construction,  or  is  ti-aversed  by  loco- 
motives having  considerable  overhang  at  the  leading:  and 
trailing  ends.  If  such  a  portion  of  a  Tine  contains  a  sleeper 
badly  bedded,  which  sinks  uniformly  throughout  its  entire 
length  under  the  influence  of  a  passing  load,  the  vehicle  pass- 
ing over  it  will  make  but  a  heavy  vertical  oscillation,  having 
no  influence  upon  the  lateral  resisting  power  of  the  structure. 
But  if  the  sleeper  sinks  under  one  rail  more  deeply  than  un- 
der the  other,  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicle  will  be  at  once 
horizontal  and  vertical,  and  the  load  will  be  removed  more  or 
lees,  first  from  the  trailing  and  then  from  the  leading  axle, 
thus  causing  the  lateral  pressure  due  to  the  horizontal  oscilla- 
tions to  be  exerted  through  the  tires  of  the  wheels  with  full 
power  against  the  rails. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  point  of 
the  unloaded,  or  partially  unloaded,  structure  should  be  dis- 
placed laterally;  but  this  displacement  having  once  occurred, 
the  oscillations  of  the  passing  vehicles  become  so  consider- 
able, both  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction,  that  the  dis- 
placement of  the  rail  is  soon  repeated,  and  onlv  favorable 
circumstances,  such  as  coincidence  of  the  oscillations,  can 
then  produce  a  uniform  motion  of  the  vehicles.  The  dis- 
placements just  referred  to  are  considered  by  Baron  von 
Weber  to  be  most  dangerous,  both  for  the  stability  of  the 
Btrncture,  and  the  passage  of  the  trains,  because  their  original 
caoaes  can  only  be  discovered  with  great  difficulty,  even 
when  the  permanent  way  is  most  carefully  maintained. 

767.  Notvrfthstanding  the  great  value  of  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  experiments  we  have  already  described,  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  of  the  main  questions  relating  to  the  sta- 
bility of  pennanent  way-structures  can  only  be  finallv  an- 
swered by  ascertaining  tiie  amount  of  the  momentary  deflec- 
tions and  displacements  of  the  rails  which  actually  occur  when 
a  line  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  passing  titdns,  I  ut  which 
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disappear  cither  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  after  the  action 
which  causes  them  ceases,  and  which  are  thus,  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  likely  to  escape  observation. 

The  momentary  deflections  and  displacements  just  referred 
to  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which  ap- 
parently^ disappear  on  the  removal  of  the  load,  and  those 
which  disappear  absolutely.  To  the  first  class  belong  those 
deflections  and  displacements  which,  although  causing  a 
greater  or  less  loosening  of  the  structure,  are  yet  within  the 
limits  of  elasticity  of  the  rails,  so  that  the  latter,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  train,  return  to  their  normal  positions,  and  there 
are  only  left  to  make  the  movements  which  have  taken  place, 
the  small  lateral  displacements  of  the  spikes,  or  small  impres- 
sions of  the  sleepers  by  the  bases  of  the  rails.  Such  marks  of 
displacements  are  likely  to  escape  any  but  very  careful  in- 
spection ;  yet,  taken  altogether,  they  may  allow  to  the  rails 
an  amount  of  play  or  liberty  to  cant  which  may  prodaoe 
dangerous  results.  The  second  class  of  momentary  displace- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  those  which  take  place 
vrithin  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  pennanent  way-structure 
as  a  whole,  all  the  pai-ts  returning  to  their  normal  positions  on 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  Such  momen- 
tary alterations  as  these  in  the  positions  of  the  rails  occur  less 
frequently  than  those  of  the  former  class,  but  they  may  never- 
theless become  dangerous  under  certain  circumstances  which 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  the  deductions  drawn  by  Baron  von  Weber, 
from  the  results  of  the  various  series  of  experiments  recorded 
by  us  in  the  preceding  articles  of  the  present  series.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Baron  that  the  tendency  of  advanced  rail- 
way practice  is  to  abandon  the  ordinary  system  of  iron  or 
steel  rails  fixed  on  wooden  sleepers  for  the  use  of  permanent 
way-structures  formed  of  iron  alone,  and  he  considers  that 
ultimately  lines  of  rails  will  be  constnicted  as  continuous  gir- 
ders, strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  actions  of  the  roUuig 
stock,  and  resisting  directly  upon  properly  prepared  ground, 
without  the  intervention  of  intermediate  members  or  perish- 
able materials.  "  Looking  back,"  he  says,  *'  upon  the  experi- 
mental researches,  we  are  struck  by  an  extraordinary  fact,  the 
remarkable  character  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  has  been  little  known  and  still  less  taken  into 
consideration.  This  fact  is  that  heavy  trains  and  powerful 
enghies  have  already  ran  longer  than  the  age  of  the  present 
generation  upon  lines  or  structures,  the  flexibility  of  which  is 
BO  great  that  every  wheel  leaves  its  impression,  and  every  os- 
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cillation  produces  a  displacement ;  and  of  which  the  stability 
— as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  resisting  power  of  its  mechan- 
ical parts — is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  it,  that  almost  any  one  oi  these 
influences  would  destroy  the  structure  if  it  were  not  that  the 
very  load  itself  increased  the  stability  through  the  agency  of 
the  friction  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails.  It  would  be 
quite  unworthy  of  engineers  and  engineering  science  to  reply 
that  as  the  traflic  has  tor  a  long  period  been  satisfactorily  car- 
ried on  lines  possessing  such  nexibility,  that,  therefore,  it  is  of 
no  importance  whence  the  stability  comes,  so  long  as  it  is  there 
when  required.  We  might  as  well  state  that  the  neighborhood 
of  a  certain  powder-mill  is  free  from  danger,  because  explo- 
sions have  occurred  but  rarely  during  the  last  five-and-thirty 
years." 

768.  Deduotions  of  Baron  von  Weber  from  tabulated 
results.  Baron  von  Weber  makes  a  series  of  deductions  which 
are  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  both  locomotive  superin- 
tendents and  engineers  in  charge  of  permanent  way.  These 
deductions  are  in  substance  as  follows : — 

1.  That,  as  is  well  known,  six-wheeled  locomotives,  when 
running,  oscillate  round  their  central  axle,  a  dipping  or 
plunging  motion  taking  place  towards  the  leading  and  trail- 
ing end  alternately.  Thus  the  loads  upon  the  leading  and 
trailing  springs  vary  according  to  tlie  oscillations,  and  conse- 
quently the  pressures  exerted  by  the  leading  and  trailing 
wheels  upon  the  rails  vary  also. 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  engines  on  which  the  experiments 
were  made  the  greatest  load  imposed  in  this  manner  upon  the 
springs  exceeded  the  normal  load  by  103  per  cent,  (the  in- 
crease of  load  being  from  70  to  160  centnere  per  wheel)  in 
the  case  of  the  leading  springs,  and  by  74  per  cent  (the  in- 
crease being  from  115  to  200  centners  per  wheel)  in  the  case 
of  the  trailing  springs. 

3.  That  the  maximum  loads  just  mentioned  are  much 
greater  than  that  laid  down  by  the  rules  acknowledged  by 
Grerman  railways,  namely,  a  maximum  of  130  centners  per 
wheel.  Thus  in  determining  the  strength  of  permanent  way- 
structures  this  great  inci*ease  of  the  pressure  sometimes  exer- 
cised npon  the  rails  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

4.  That  the  load  upon  the  springs  is  sometimes  reduced 
during  the  running  of  the  engine  to  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
nonnal  load  (the  reduction  being  from  78  to  5  centners)  in 
the  case  of  the  leading  springs,  and  to  26  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  load  (from  114  to  80  centners)  in  the  case  of  the 
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trailing  springs.  The  decrease,  or  even  sometimes  the  olmoBi 
entire  removal  of  the  load  from  the  leading  springs  is  sur- 
prising. The  experiments,  of  which  an  account  has  just  been 
given,  prove  that  the  permanent  way  is  momentarily  sub- 
jected to  far  greater  loads  than  it  is  ordinarily  supposed  to 
carry,  and  further  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  relieved 
of  its  load  as  above  stated.  It  appears  also  certain  that  there 
exist  horizontal  oscillations  of  the  vehicles  produced  at  first 
by  partially  vertical  oscillations,  and  there  thus  exists  the 

f greatest  probability  of  the  coincidence  of  such  a  relief  from 
oad  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  with  a  horizontal  oscillation 
towards  the  rail  from  which  the  load  has  just  been  removed, 
the  result  being  a  displacement  of  the  permanent  way,  as, 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  opposition  offered  by 
the  latter  is  but  that  due  to  its  mechanical  structure.  The 
experiments  on  the  stability  of  permanent  way  already  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  investigations  of  tlie  variations  of 
load  on  the  wheels  of  the  engines,  explain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  causes  of  many  cases  of  widening  of  tlie  gauge 
and  displacement  of  the  structure  previously  consiaerM 
inexplicable. 

5.  The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
loads  resting  at  different  times  on  the  same  spring  varies  by 
more  than  double  the  normal  load  in  the  case  of  flie  leading 
wheels ;  but  seldom  by  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  that  load 
in  the  case  of  the  trailing  wheels,  a  circumstance  which  indi- 
cates that  the  real  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  masses  forming 
the  engine  is  situated  between  the  driving  and  trailing  axle, 
and  not  over  the  former. 

6.  That  the  extreme  amounts  of  variation  in  the  loads  on 
the  leading  and  trailing  springs  were  found  to  occur  in  an 
engine  the  construction  of  which  would  have  least  justified 
the  expectation  of  their  taking  place.  This  engine  was  the 
"  Prometheus,"  in  which  the  wneel  base  differed  very  little 
from  the  length  of  the  boiler,  and  in  which  about  60  fjer 
cent,  of  the  load  was  removed  from  the  leading  wheel,  while 
that  on  the  trailing  wheels  was  reduced  to  77  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  load.  This  fact  points  strongly  to  the  danger  often 
attendant  upon  placing  a  great  load  upon  the  driving  axle, 
if  the  latter  is  situated  under  the  centre  of  the  engine. 

769.  Sleepers.  The  preservation  of  sleepers  by  chemical 
processes  is  always  the  subject  of  experiment  on  one  or  another 
of  our  railways.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  general  in 
this  country,  because  the  mashing  of  the  rail  into  tne  sleeper 
usually  destroys  it  in  advance  of  decay.      In  England,  the 
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bearings  of  the  chains  used  with  the  double-headed  rail  on 
ever}'  sleeper  are  so  extended,  that  the  mechanical  injury  of 
the  wood  IS  quite  small.  Prevention  against  decay — usually 
immersion  in  coal-tar — is  therefore  generally  practised.  The 
iiisufiicient  bearing  offered  by  sleepers  to  the  rails  is  thus, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  cause  of  their  rapid  destruction. 
It  is  stated  that  placing  the  sleepers  closer  than,  say  two  feet 
apart  between  centres,  would  prevent  the  convenient  tamping 
of  the  ballast.  It  is  objected  to  the  longitudinal  sleeper,  that  the 
rail  lying  parallel  with  the  fibre  of  me  wood,  mashes  into  it 
more  easily  than  into  the  cross-sleeper.  These  objections  to 
insufficient  bearing  are  not  inherent  in  either  system,  but  arise 
from  improper  construction.  Thoroughly  good  ballast  would 
not  require  continual  tamping.  It  is  even  proposed  by  some 
of  our  most  experienced  engineers  to  cover  tlie  ballast  with 
a  coating  of  coal-tar  and  gravel,  to  absolutely  exclude  water, 
and  thus  prevent  not  only  decay,  but  washing,  freezing,  heav- 
ing, settling — all  destroying  elements  but  vibration  and  wear. 
In  this  case  the  timber  bearings  under  the  rails  should  be 
almost  continuous,  to  prevent  wear  both  on  the  ballast  and 
on  the  rail.  The  mashing  of  rails  into  timbers,  either  longi- 
tudinals or  cross-sleepers,  is  largely  due  to  the  want  of  stiff- 
ness in  the  rails  themselves.  The  low  (\  rails  on  the  Great 
"Western  of  England  are  the  most  notable  examples  of  this 
kind  of  failure.  If  the  iron  wasted  in  the  thick  stem  and 
pear-bead  of  our  worst  shaped  rails  were  put  into  the  height 
of  stem,  their  resistance  to  deflection  would  be  doubled,  this 
resistance  being  as  the  cube  of  the  depth. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  engineers,  that  the 
longitudinal  system  will  become  standard,  it  offers  twice  to 
thi-ee  times  as  much  bearing  for  the  rail  as  the  cross-sleeper 
system.  The  whole  strengtli  of  a  longitudinal  is  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  rail,  considered  as  a  beam  to  carry  the  load. 
The  strength  of  the  cross-sleeper  in  this  direction  is  wholly 
wasted.  The  longitudinal  is  almost  certain  to  prevent  the 
displacement  of  a  broken  rail.  This  system  has  never  been 
tried  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  high,  stiff  rail.  It  requires  bet- 
ter ballast,  and  more  thorough  adjustment  than  the  other 
system.  Independent  points  of  support,  like  the  isolated 
ends  of  cross-sleepers,  that  can  be  blocked  up  or  let  down  at 
pleasure,  without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  superstructure, 
are  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of  bad  ballasting  and 
imperfect  drainage.  But  they  are  unsuited  to  any  system  of 
homogeneous,  continuous,  and  permanent  way. 

Iron  sleepers  are  coming  into  use  in  countries  where  tim- 
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ber  IS  very  costly  and  nnstiitable,  and  are  the  subjects  <A 
various  experiments  in  England. 

The  great  defect  of  all  imperishable  sleepers,  whether  stone 
or  iron,  has  been  want  of  elasticity.  An  anvil  under  a  rail, 
and  especially  under  a  joint,  is  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  an 
insufficient  support. 

770.  Rail-Joints.  The  selection  of  joint  fastenings  for 
the  ends  of  rails  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  weight  of 
rail  required,  and  hence  upon  the  traffic.  After  twenty  yeara 
of  competitive  trial  with  every  variety  of  fastening,  the  sim- 
ple "fish  joint" — ^an  iron  splice  on  each  side  of  the  rail — h^ 
become  standard  in  Europe,  and  is  gaining  ground  here.  It 
is  the  lightest  and  strongest  fastening  that  can  be  applied, 
when  rails  are  high,  and  properly  shaped  to  receive  it.  The 
old  difficulty  of  nuts  jarring  loose  has  been  overcome  by  tlie 
use  of  elastic  washere.  Fishing  a  pear-headed  rail,  tlu^e  or 
three  and  a  half  inches  high,  would  be  perfectly  useless.  For 
light  rails,  and  for  steel  rails  (to  save  weakening  them  by 
punching),  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fish-joint,  the  new 
Reeves'  fastening — a  light  clamp  upon  the  contiguous  flaTigeB 
of  two  rails — is  coming  largely  into  use.  The  mere  chair  or 
seating  for  the  ends  of  rails  is  no  longer  considered  safe  nor 
economical  for  lines  of  heavy  traffic.  Although  there  is 
room  for  farther  experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  mat  the  de- 
mand for  a  good  rail-joint  has  not  been  met 

77L  Steel  Rails — The  Results.  Bessemer  steel  rails 
have  been  in  regular  and  extensive  use  abroad  over  ten  years. 
For  several  years  large  trial-lots  have  been  laid  on  various 
American  roads  having  heavy  traffic. 

772.  The  Wear  of  Steel  Rails.  As  no  steel  rails  are  re- 
ported to  have  worn  out  on  our  roads,  the  comparative  dura- 
bility of  steel  and  iron  cannot  be  absolutely  determined. 

A  great  number  of  instances  of  the  comparative  wear  of 
steel  were  cited.  In  one  case  tweuty-three  iron  rails  had  been 
worn  out,  where  a  steel  rail,  laid  end  to  end  with  the  iron, 
was  not  yet  worn  down.  In  other  cases  the  wear  was  seven- 
teen to  one.  It  is  conceded  that  any  steel  rail  will  outlast 
six  iron  rails.  In  fact,  the  remarkable  wearing  qualities  of 
steel  rails  have  never  been  doubted  or  questioned. 

773.  Breakage  of  Steel  Rails.  Some  steel  rails  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American  manufacture  have  broken  m 
service.  In  several  cases  the  cause  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  direct  analysis  of  the  broken  rail.  The  cause  was  phos- 
phorus. In  some  other  cases,  where  analyses  were  not  made, 
the   general  character  of  the  iron  used  has  been   asccr 
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tained,  and  the  trouble  has  been  inferred  to  be  phosphorus^ 
or,  in  some  cases,  an  excess  of  silicon.  It  is  well  known  to 
steel  makers  that  a  very  minnte  proportion  of  phosphorus 
(above  0.3  per  cent.)  will  make  Bessemer  steel  brittle.  In 
other  cases  rails  have  broken  at  the  mark  of  the  "  gag,"  or 
instrument  for  straightening  the  rail  cold.  The  rails  had  not 
been  properly  hot-straightened,  or  were  finished  at  too  low 
a  heat  More  rails  have  broken  througli  punched  fish-bolt 
holes,  and  at  punched  nicks  in  the  flange,  than  at  any  other 
places.  Experiments  prove  that  punchnig  a  hole  in  a  steel 
rail  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  wear  well,  weakens  it. 

In  the  absence  of  further  ofScial  information,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  breakage  of  steel  rails  is  only  a  small  per 
centage  of  the  breakage  of  iron  rails.  Indeed,  the  latter  is 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  is  rarely  considered  by  the  public, 
except  when  lives  are  lost,  and  not  always  by  railway  man- 
agere  when  they  make  contracts. 

774.  Tests  and  Improvements.  The  punching  of  steel 
rails  has  been  abandoned.  Several  kinds  of  power  and  hand 
drilling  machines  have  been  introduced,  that  do  the  work 
rapidly  and  well.  The  loss  from  the  neutral  axis  of  a  rail, 
of^the  little  material  necessary  to  let  a  bolt  through,  cannot 
sensibly  weaken  it.  To  prevent  the  rails  from  creeping,  the 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway  pins  them  to  several 
sleepers  by  means  of  \  inch  holes  drilled  in  the  flange. 
There  are  also  other  and  better  devices  for  preventing  end 
movement,  which  do  not  weaken  the  rail  at  all.  The  grand 
advantage  of  steel,  for  service  under  concussion  and  wear,  is 
its  homogeneity.  Having  been  cast  from  a  liquid  state,  it  is 
sound  and  unitorm,  and  rree  from  the  laminations  and  layers 
of  cinder  and  numerous  welds  which  characterize  wrought 
iron,  especially  the  low  grades  of  wrought  iron  usually  put 
into  rails. 

775.  Improved  Traction  upon  Steel  Rails.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  of  railway  managers  to  consider  only 
the  increased  durability  of  steel.  A  less  striking,  but  per- 
haps equally  important  advantage  is,  that  it  has  double  the 
strength  and  more  than  double  the  stiifness  of  iron. 

The  great  and  constant  resistance  to  traction,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  track,  wheels,  and  running  gear,  due  to  the  deflec- 
tion of  rails  between  the  sleepers  and  the  perpetual  series  of 
resulting  concussions,  may  be  much  reduced,  or  practically 
avoided,  by  the  use  of  rails  of  twice  the  ordinary  stiffness ; 
in  such  a  case,  however,  reasonably  good  ballasting  and 
sleepers  would  be  essential.  When  a  whole  series  of  sleep- 
80 
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ere  Binks  bodily  into  the  mud,  the  consideration  of  deflectiim 
between  the  sleepers  is  a  premature  refinement-  If  the 
weight  of  steel  rails  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  their 
streDgth,  these  adv&ntages  of  cheaper  traction  and  mainte- 
nance will  not,  of  course,  be  realized.  The  best  practice,  here 
and  abroad,  is  to  use  the  same  weight  for  steel  as  had  been 
formerly  employed  for  iron. 

T76.  Steel-headed  Rails.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  country,  to  prodnce 
a  gooa  steel-headed  rail,  and  not  without  success.  Puddled 
steel  heads  have  all  the  structural  defects  of  wrought  iron, 
as  they  are  not  formed  fi*om  a  cast,  and  hence  homogeneona 
mass,  but  are  made  by  the  wrought-iron  process,  ana  are,  in 
fact,  a  "  high"  steely  wrought  iron.  They  are,  however,  a 
great  improvement  upon  ordinary  iron,  although  probably 
little  cheaper  than  cast-steel  heads.  Rolling  a  plain  cast-steel 
slab  upon  an  iron  pile  has  not  proved  successful.  The  weld 
cannot  be  perfected  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  the  steel  peels 
off  under  the  action  of  car  wheels.  Forming  the  steel  slab 
with  grooves,  into  which  the  iron  would  dovetail  when  the 
pile  was  rolled  into  a  rail,  has  been  quite  successful. 
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T77.  Caruds  are  artificial  channels  for  water,  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  inland  navigation  ;  for  the  supply  oi  cities  with 
water ;  for  draining ;  for  irrigation,  &c.,  &c. 

T78.  Namgahle  canals  are  divided  into  two  classes:  1st* 
Canals  which  are  on  the  same  level  throughout  their  entire 
length,  as  those  which  are  found  in  low  level  countries. 
2d.  Canals  which  connect  two  points  of  different  levels,  which 
lie  either  in  the  same  valley,  or  on  opposite  sides  of  a  dividing 
ridge.  This  class  is  found  in  broken  countries,  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  into  several 
level  portions,  the  communication  between  which  is  effected 
by  some  artificial  means.  When  the  points  to  be  connected 
lie  on  opposite  sides  of  a  dividing  ridge,  the  highest  reach, 
which  crosses  the  ridge,  is  termed  the  summit  level, 

779.  1st  Class.  The  surveying  and  laying  out  a  canal  in  a 
level  country,  are  operations  of  such  extreme  simplicity  as  to 
require  no  particular  notice  in  this  place. 

The  cross  section  of  this  class  (Fig.  236)  presents  usually  a 


Fig.  S86— Cross  section  of  a  cuial  in  level  catting. 

A,  water-way. 

B,  tow-paths. 
Gf  berius. 

D,  Kide-drains. 

B,  paddling  of  day  or  sand. 

MxUsr-way^  or  channel  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  with  an  embank- 
ment on  each  side,  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  and  formed  of  the  excavation  for  the  water-way. 
The  level,  or  surface  of  the  water,  is  usually  above  the  natural 
surface,  suflScient  thickness  being  given  to  the  embankments 
to  prevent  the  filtration  of  the  water  through  them,  and  to  re- 
sist its  pressure.  This  arrangement  has  in  its  favor  the  advan- 
tage OI  economy  in  the  labor  of  excavating  and  embanking. 
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since  the  cross  section  of  the  cutting  may  be  so  calcnlated  as 
to  furnish  the  necessary  earth  for  the  embankment ;  but  it 
exposes  the  surrounding  country  to  injury,  from  accidents 
happening  to  the  embankments. 

Tne  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  cross  section 
may  be  generally  stated  as  follows ;  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  each  particular  case  may  seem  to  demand. 

The  width  of  the  water-way,  at  bottom,  should  be  at  least 
twice  the  width  of  the  boats  used  in  navigating  the  canal ;  so 
that  two  boats,  in  passing  each  other,  may,  by  sheering  to 
wards  the  sides,  avoid  being  brought  into  contact 

The  depth  of  the  water-way  should  be  at  least  eighteen 
inches  greater  than  the  draft  of  the  boat,  to  facilitate  die 
motion  of  the  boat,  particularly  if  there  are  water-plants 
growing  on  the  bottom. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  water-way,  in  compact  soils,  shonld 
receive  a  base  at  least  once-and-a-mdf  the  altitude,  and  pro- 
portionally more  as  the  soil  is  less  compact. 

The  thickness  of  the  embankments,  at  top,  is  seldom  regu- 
lated by  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  them,  as  this,  in 
most  cases,  is  inconsiderable,  but  to  prevent  filtration,  which, 
"Were  it  to  take  place,  would  soon  cause  their  destruction.  A 
thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  at  top,  with  the  additional 
thickness  given  by  the  side  slopes  at  the  water  surface,  ^iU, 
in  most  cases,  be  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  filtrations.  A 
pathway  for  the  horses  attached  to  the  boats,  termed  a  Uw- 
patAy  which  is  made  on  one  of  the  embankments,  and  a  foot- 
path on  the  other,  which  should  be  wide  enough  to  serve  as 
an  occasional  tow-path,  give  a  superabundance  of  strength  to 
the  embankments. 

The  tow-path  should  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  to 
allow  the  horses  to  pass  each  other  with  ease  ;  and  the  foot- 
path at  least  six  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  surfaces  of 
t^ese  paths,  above  the  water  surface,  should  not  be  less  than 
two  feet,  to  avoid  the  wash  of  the  ripple  ;  nor  greater  than 
four  feet  and  a  half,  for  the  facility  of  the  draft  of  the  horses 
in  towing.  The  surface  of  the  tow-path  should  incline  slightly 
outward,  both  to  convev  oflf  the  suirace  water  in  wet  weather, 
and  to  give  a  firmer  footing  to  the  horses,  which  natiuidly 
draw  from  the  canal. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  embankment  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  soil :  towards  the  watei^way  they  should  seldom  be  leas 
than  two  base  to  one  perpendicular ;  from  it,  thev  may,  if  it  be 
thought  necessary,  be  less.  The  interior  slope  is  usually  not 
ciirried  up  unbroken  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  bat  a  hori- 
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sontal  space,  termed  a  henchj  or  herm,  abont  one  or  two  feet 
wide,  is  left,  about  one  foot  above  the  water  surface,  between 
the  side  slope  of  the  water-way  and  the  foot  of  the  embank- 
ment above  the  berm.  This  space  serves  to  protect  the  upper 
part  of  the  interior  side  slope,  and  is,  in  some  cases,  planted 
with  such  shrubbery  as  grovra  most  luxuriantly  in  aquatic 
localities,  to  protect  more  efficaciously  the  banks  by  the  sup- 
port which  its  roots  give  to  the  soil.  The  side  slopes  are 
better  protected  by  a  rev.etement  of  dry  stone.  Aquatic  plants 
of  the  bulrush  kind  have  been  used,  with  success,  for  the 
same  purpose ;  being  planted  on  the  bottom,  at  the  foot  of 
the  side  slope,  they  serve  to  break  the  ripple,  and  preserve 
the  slopes  from  its  effects. 

The  earth  of  which  the  embankments  are  formed  should  be 
of  a  good  binding  character,  and  perfectly  free  from  vegetable 
mould,  and  all  vegetable  matter,  as  the  roots  of  plants,  &c. 
In  forming  the  embankments,  the  vegetable  mould  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  rest ; 
and  they  should  be  carried  up  in  uniform  layers,  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches  thick,  and  be  well  rammed.  If  the  charac- 
ter of  the  earth,  of  which  the  embankments  are  foi'med,  is 
such  as  not  to  present  entire  security  against  filtration,  a  pud- 
dling of  clay,  or  fine  sand,  two  or  tm-ee  feet  thick,  may  be 
laid  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  penetrating  a  foot  below  the 
natural  surface.  Sand  is  useful  in  preventing  filtration  caused 
by  the  holes  made  in  the  embankments  near  the  water  sur- 
face by  insects,  moles,  rats,  &c. 

Side  drains  must  be  made,  on  each  side,  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  embankments,  to  prevent  tlie  surface  water  of  the  natural 
surface  from  injuring  the  embankments. 

TOO.  2d  Glass.  This  class  will  admit  of  two  subdivisions : 
1st  Canals  which  lie  throughout  in  the  same  valley ;  2d. 
Canals  with  a  summit  level. 

Itooation.  In  laying  out  canals,  belonging  to  the  first  sub- 
division, the  engineer  must  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  the 
relative  expense  of  construction  on  the  two  sides  of  the  valley ; 
whidi  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  cutting  and  filling,  the 
mafionrv  for  the  culverts,  ^c,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  as 
adapte<l  to  holding  water.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the 
side  on  which  the  fewest  secondary  water-courses  are  found 
will,  generally  speaking,  offer  the  greatest  advantage  as  to 
expense,  but  it  may  happen  that  the  secondary  water-courses 
will  be  required  to  feed  the  canal  with  water,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  out  the  line  on  the  side  where  they 
are  found  mos^.  convenient,  and  in  most  abimdance. 
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78L  Cross  Beotlon.  The  side  fonnations  of  eicavatioM 
aud  embankments  require  peculiar  care,  pai-ticularly  the  lat- 
ter, aa  any  crevices,  when  they  are  first  foi med,  or  which  niaj 
take  place  by  settling,  might  prove  destructive  to  the  work. 
In  most  cases,  a  stratum  of  good  binding  earth,  lining  the 
water-way  throughout  to  the  thickiiesH  of  about  four  feet,  if 
compactly  rammed,  will  be  found  to  offer  sufficient  security, 
if  the  substructure  is  of  a  firm  character,  and  not  liable  to 
settle.  Fine  sand  has  been  applied  with  success  to  stop  the 
leakage  in  canals.  The  sand  for  this  purpose  is  sprinkled,ia 
email  quantities  at  a  time,  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
gradually  fills  up  the  outlets  in  the  bottom  and  sides  at  the 
canal.  But  neitlier  this  nor  puddling  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer in  all  cases,  particularly  whore  tlie  substructure  is  formed 
of  fragments  of  rocks  offering  large  crevices  to  filtrations,  or 
is  of  a  marly  natui-e.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found  nec«s- 
aary  to  line  the  water-way  throughout  with  stone,  laid  in  hy- 
draulic mortar.     A  lining  of  this  character  (Fig.  237),  both 


at  the  bottom  aud  sides,  formed  of  flat  stones,  about  four  ia- 
ehea  thick,  laid  on  a  bed  of  Iiydraulic  mortar,  one  inch  thick, 
and  covered  by  a  similar  coat  of  mortar,  making  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  lining  six  inches,  has  been  found  to  answer 
all  the  required  purposes.  This  lining  should  be  covered,  both 
at  bottom  and  on  the  sides,  by  a  layer  of  good  earth,  at  least 
three  feet  thick,  to  protect  it  from  the  shock  of  the  boats 
striking  either  of  those  parts. 

The  cross  section  of  the  canal  aud  its  tow-paths  in  deep  cut- 
ting {Fig.  23S)  should  be  regulated  ia  the  same  way  as  in 
canals  of  the  first  class ;  but  when  the  cuttings  are  of  consid- 
erable depth,  it  has  been  recommended  to  reduce  both  to  the 
dimensions  strictly  necessary  for  the  passage  of  a  single  boat. 
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Fig.  838 — CroBs  aoctlon  of  a  canal  in  deep  outdng. 
B,  side  fliopes  of  cutting. 

By  this  reduction  there  would  be  some  economy  in  the  exca- 
-^ations ;  but  this  advantage  would,  generally,  be  of  too  tri- 
fling a  character  to  be  placed  as  an  oflEset  to  the  inconveni- 
ences resulting  to  the  navigation,  particularly  where  an  active 
trade  was  to  be  carried  on. 

782.  Summit  level.  As  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
summit  level  of  a  canal  must  be  collected  from  the  ground 
that  lies  above  it,  the  position  selected  for  the  summit  level 
should  be  at  the  lowest  point  practicable  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  canal.  In  selecting  this 
point,  and  the  direction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  canal,  the 
enguieer  will  be  guided  by  the  considerations  with  regard  to 
the  natural  features  of  the  surface,  which  have  already  been 
dwelt  upon. 

783.  Supply  of  water.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
for  canals  with  a  summit  level,  may  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. Ist.  That  which  is  required  for  the  summit  level,  and 
those  levels  which  draw  from  it  their  supply.  2d.  That 
which  is  wanted  for  the  levels  below  those,  and  which  is  fur- 
nished from  other  sources. 

The  supply  of  the  first  portion,  which  must  be  collected  at 
the  summit  level,  may  be  divided  into  several  elements :  1st. 
The  quantity  required  to  fill  the  summit  level,  and  the  levels 
which  draw  their  supply  from  it.  2d.  the  quantity  required 
to  supply  losses,  arising  from  accidents ;  as  breaches  in  the 
banks,  and  the  emptying  of  the  levels  for  repairs.  3d.  The 
supplies  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation,  from  leakage 
through  the  soil,  and  through  the  lock  gates.  4th.  The  quan- 
tity required  for  the  service  of  the  navigation,  arising  from 
the  passage  of  the  boats  from  one  level  to  another.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  suflScient  data,  founded  on  accurate  observa- 
tions, no  precise  amount  can  be  assigned  to  these  various  ele- 
ments which  will  serve  the  engineer  as  data  for  rigorous  cal- 
culation. 

The  quantity  required,  in  the  first  place,  to  fill  the  summit 
level  and  its  dependent  levels,  will  depend  on  their  size,  an 
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element  which  can  be  readily  calculated;  and  upon  the  quan- 
tity which  would  soak  into  the  soil,  which  is  an  element  of  a 
very  indetenninate  character,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  the  different  levels. 

The  supplies  for  accidental  losses  are  of  a  still  less  deter- 
minate character. 

To  calculate  the  supply  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation, 
correct  observations  must  be  made  on  the  yearly  amount  of 
evaporation,  and  tlie  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  sur- 
face ;  as  the  loss  to  be  supplied  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  quantities. 

With  regard  to  the  leakage  through  the  soil,  it  will  depend 
on  the  greater  or  less  capacity  which  the  soil  has  for  holding 
water.  This  element  varies  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  but  also  with  the  shorter  or  longer  time  that  the  canal 
may  have  been  in  use ;  it  having  been  found  to  decrease  with 
time,  and  to  be,  comparatively,  out  trifling  in  old  canals.  In 
ordinary  soils  it  mav  be  estimated  at  about  two  inches  in 
depth  every  twenty-rour  hours,  for  some  time  after  the  canal 
is  first  opened.  The  leakage  through  the  gates  will  depend 
on  the  workmanship  of  these  parts.  From  experiments  by 
Mr.  Fisk,  on  the  (Jhe%apeake  and  Ohio  canal,  the  leakage 
through  the  locks  at  the  summit  level,  which  are  100  feet 
long,  15  feet  wide,  and  have  a  lift  of  8  feet,  amounts  to 
twelve  locks  full  daily,  or  about  62  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  monthly  loss  upon  the  same  canal,  from  evaporation  and 
filtration,  is  about  twice  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
it.  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis,  on  the  ErU 
canal,  the  total  loss,  from  evaporation,  filtration,  and  leakage 
through  the  gates,  is  about  100  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for 
each  mile. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  expended  for  the  Be^ 
vice  of  the  navigation,  in  passing  the  boats  from  one  level  to 
another,  two  distinct  cases  require  examination :  1st.  "Where 
there  is  but  one  lock  between  two  levels,  or  in  other  woidfl, 
when  the  locks  are  isolated.  2d.  When  there  are  several 
contiguous  locks,  or  as  it  is  termed,  2i,Jlig]d  of  locks  between 
two  levels. 

784.  A  lock  is  a  small  basin  just  large  enough  to  receive 
a  boat,  in  which  the  water  is  usually  confined  on  the  sides  by 
two  upright  walls  of  masonry,  ana  at  the  ends  by  two  gates, 
which  open  and  shut,  both  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
boat  to  pass,  and  to  cut  off  tlie  water  of  the  upper  level  irom 
the  lower,  9a  well  as  from  the  lock  while  the  boat  is  in  it  To 
pass  a  boat  from  one  level  to  the  other— from  the  lower  to  the 
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upper  end,  for  example— the  lower  gates  are  cpened,  and  the 
boat  having  entered  the  lock  they  are  shut,  and  water  is  drawn 
from  the  upper  level,  by  means  of  valves,  to  fill  the  lock  and 
raise  the  boat ;  when  this  operation  is  finished,  the  upper  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat  is  passed  out.  To  descena  from  the 
upper  level,  the  lock  is  fii'st  filled ;  the  upper  gates  are  then 
opened,  and  the  boat  passed  in ;  these  gates  are  next  shut,  and 
the  water  is  drawn  from  the  lock  by  valves,  until  the  boat  is 
lowered  to  the  lower  level,  when  the  lower  gates  are  opened 
and  the  boat  is  passed  out. 

In  the  two  operations  just  described,  it  is  evident,  that  for 
the  passage  of  a  boat,  up  or  down,  a  quantity  of  water  must 
be  drawn  from  the  upper  level  to  fill  the  lock  to  a  height 
which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  two ;  this  height  is  termed  the  lift  of  the 
lock,  and  the  volume  of  water  requu'ed  to  pass  a  boat  up  or 
down  is  termed  tiiejprism  of  lift.  The  calculation,  therefore, 
for  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  for  the  service  of  the  navi- 
gation, will  be  simply  that  of  the  number  of  prisms  of  lift 
which  each  boat  will  draw  from  the  summit  level  in  passing 
up  or  down. 

785.  In  calculating  the  expenditure  for  locks  in  flights,  a 
new  element,  termed  the  prism  of  draught,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  This  prism  is  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  float 
the  boat  in  the  lock  when  the  prism  of  lift  is  drawn  off ;  and 
is  evidently  equal  in  depth  to  me  water  in  the  canal,  unless  it 
should  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  it  just  sufiicient  for  the 
draught  of  the  boat,  by  which  a  small  saving  of  water  might 
be  enected. 

786.  Locks  in  flights  may  be  considered  under  two  points 
of  view,  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  water :  the  first, 
where  both  the  prism  of  lift,  and  that  of  draught,  are  drawn 
off  for  the  passage  of  a  boat ;  or  second,  where  the  prisms  of 
draught  are  always  retained  in  the  locks.  The  expenditure, 
of  course,  will  be  different  for  the  two  cases. 

Great  refinements  in  the  calculation  of  such  cases  should 
not  be  made,  but  the  engineer  should  confine  himself  to  mak- 
ing an  ample  allowance  for  the  most  unfavorable  cases,  both 
as  regards  the  order  of  passage  and  the  number  of  boats. 
V  787.  Feeders  and  Reservoirs.  Having  ascertained,  from 
the  preceding  considerations,  the  probable  supply  which 
should  be  collected  at  the  summit  level,  the  engineer  will 
next  direct  his  attention  to  the  sources  from  which  it  may  be 
procured.  Theoretically  considered,  all  the  water  that  draiiis 
from  the  gix>und  adjacent  to  the  summit  level,  and  above  it, 
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might  be  collected  for  its  supply ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  water  must  have  certain 
slopes,  and  that  these  slopes,  moreover,  will  regulate  the  sup- 
ply furnished  in  a  certain  time,  all  other  things  being  eaual. 
n  making,  however,  the  survey  of  the  country,  from  which 
the  water  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  summit  level,  all  the  ground 
above  it  should  be  examined,  leaving  the  determination  of  the 
slopes  for  after  considerations.  The  survey  for  this  object 
consists  in  making  an  accurate  delineation  of  all  the  water- 
courses above  the  summit  level,  and  in  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  can  be  furnished  by  each  in  a  given  time. 
This  survey,  as  well  as  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of 
water  furnished  by  each  stream,  which  is  termed  the  gauginffy 
should  be  made  in  the  driest  season  of  the  year,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  minimum  supply. 

788.  The  usual  method  of  collecting  the  water  of  the 
sources,  and  conveying  it  to  the  summit  level,  is  by  feeders 
and  reservoirs.  The^eder  is  a  canal  of  a  small  cross  section, 
which  is  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  groimd  with  a  suitable 
slope,  to  convey  the  water  either  into  tne  reservoir,  or  direct 
to  the  summit  level.  The  dimensions  of  the  cross  section, 
and  the  longitudinal  slope  of  the  feeder,  should  bear  certain 
relations  to  each  other,  m  order  that  it  shall  deliver  a  certain 
supply  in  a  given  time.  The  smaller  the  slope  given  to  the 
feeder,  the  lower  will  be  the  points  at  which  it  will  intersect 
the  sources  of  supply,  and  therefore  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  will  receive.  This  slope,  however, 
has  a  practical  limit,  wliich  is  laid  down  at  four  inches  in 
1,000  yards,  or  nine  thousand  base  to  one  altitude ;  and  the 
greatest  slope  should  not  exceed  that  which  would  give  the 
current  a  greater  mean  velocity  than  thirteen  inches  per  sec- 
ond, in  oraer  that  the  bed  of  tne  feeder  may  not  be  mjured. 
Feeders  are  furnished  like  ordinary  canals,  with  contrivances 
to  let  off  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  water  in  tiem,  in  cases 
of  heavy  rains,  or  for  making  repairs. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  water  collected  by  the  feed- 
ers is  delivered  at  the  reservoir  ;  the  loss  from  various  causes 
being  much  greater  in  them  than  in  canals.  From  observa- 
tions made  on  some  of  the  feedeiii  of  canals  in  France,  which 
have  been  in  use  for  a  long  period,  it  appears  that  the  feeder 
of  the  Briare  canal  delivers  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  water 
it  gathers  from  its  sources  of  supply  ;  and  that  the  annual  loss 
of  the  two  feeders  of  the  Languedoc  canal  amounts  to  100 
times  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  can  contain. 

789,  A  Reservoir  is  a  large  pond,  or  body  of  water,  hel  J  in 
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rese/vo  for  the  necessary  supply  of  the  summit  level.  A  reeer 
voir  is  usually  formed  bv  choosing  a  suitable  site  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  whicn  lies  above  the  summit  level,  and 
erecting  a  dam  of  earth,  or  of  masonry,  across  the  outlet  of 
the  vafley,  or  at  some  more  suitable  point,  to  confine  the 
^  ater  to  be  collected.  The  object  to  be  attained,  in  this  case, 
is  to  embody  the  greatest  volume  of  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  present  the  smallest  evaporating  surface,  at  the  smalleflt 
cost  tor  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

It  is  generally  deemed  best  to  have  two  reservoirs  for  the 
supply,  one  to  contain  the  greater  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
other,  which  is  termed  the  distributing  reservoir,  to  regulate 
the  supply  to  the  summit  level.  If,  however,  the  summit 
level  IS  very  capacious,  it  may  be  used  as  the  distributing 
reservoir. 

The  proportion  between  the  Quantity  of  water  that  falls 
upon  a  given  surface,  and  that  wnich  can  be  collected  from 
it  for  the  supply  of  a  reservoir,  varies  considerably  with  the 
latitude,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  natural  features  of 
the  locality.  The  drainage  is  greatest  in  high  latitudes,  and 
in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons ;  with  respect  to  the  natuiaj 
features,  a  wooded  surfiice  with  narrow  and  deep  valleys  wiU 
yield  a  larger  amount  than  an  open  flat  country. 

But  few  observations  have  been  made  on  this  point  by  ejj" 
gineera.  From  some  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis,  in  reference  to  t^ 
reservoirs  for  the  Chenango  canal,  ni  the  State  of  New  Torki 
it  appears  that  in  that  locality  about  two-fifths  of  the  ^^' 
tity  of  rain  may  be  collected  for  the  supply  of  a  reservoir. 
The  proportion  usually  adopted  by  engineers  is  one-third. 

The  loss  of  water  from  the  reservoir  by  evaporation,  r  ^^ 
tion,  and  other  causes,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  ^ 
soil,  and  the  exposure  of  the  water  surface.    From  obs^^   \ 
tions  made  upon  some  of  the  old  reservoirs  in  England  ^ 
France,  it  appears  that  the  daily  loss  averages  about  h^l^  * 
inch  in  depth. 

790.  The  dams  of  reservoirs  have  been  variously  ^.{ 
structed :  in  some  cases  they  have  been  made  entire!.^  . 
earth  (Fig.  240) ;  in  others,  entirely  of  masonry ;  »i*^  ^ 
others,  of  earth  packed  in  between  several  parallel  ^*^^ 
walls.  It  is  now  thought  best  to  use  either  earth  or  ^^^^^. 
alone,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  the  ^'^. 
parative  expense  of  the  two  methods  being  carefidly  *^^ 
sidered.  ^  ^jie 

Earthen  dams  should  be  made  with  extreme  care,  o^ .   jt 
best  binding  eaiih,  well  freed  from  everything  that  «**'^ 
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Vlg'.  S40— Sepreeents  the  wction  of  a  dun  witii  thzM  dlschavglng  cnlvertiu 

A,  body  of  the  dam. 

B,  pond. 

a,  a,  a,  calTerta,  with  ralvea  at  their  inlets,  which  dischaige  into  the  vertical  wdl  ft. 

c^  C  c,  gtooreB,  in  the  faces  gC  the  side-walls,  which  fbrm  the  entrance  to  the  oolverts,  for  stop- 

ptank. 
d,  stop-plank  dam  across  the  outlet  of  the  bottom  onlrerc,  to  dam  back  the  water  into  the 

vwtical  wdL 
s^  parapet  waU  on  top  of  the  dam. 

cause  filtration  s.  A  wide  trench  should  be  excavated  to  the 
firm  soil,  to  receive  the  base  of  the  dam ;  and  the  earth  should 
be  carefully  spread  and  rammed  in  layers  not  over  a  foot 
thick.  As  a  farther  precaution,  it  has  in  some  instances  been 
thought  necessary  to  place  a  stratum  of  the  best  clay  pud- 
dling in  the  centre  of  the  dam,  reaching  from  the  top  to  three 
or  four  feet  below  the  base.  The  dam  may  be  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  thick  at  top.  The  slope  of  the  dam  towards 
the  pond  should  be  from  three  to  six  base  to  one  perpendic- 
ular ;  the  reverse  slope  need  only  be  somewhat  greater  than 
the  natural  slope  of  the  earth. 

The  slope  or  dams  exposed  to  the  water  is  usually  faced 
with  dry  stone,  to  protect  the  dam  from  the  action  of  the 
surface  ripple.  This  kind  of  facung  has  not  been  found  to 
withstand  well  the  action  of  the  water  when  agitated  by  high 
winds.  Upon  some  of  the  more  recent  earthen  dams  erected 
in  France,  a  facing  of  stone  laid  ir  hydraulic  mortar  has  been 
substituted  for  the  one  of  dry  stone.  The  plan  adopted  for 
thiB  facing  (Fig.  241)  consists  in  placing  a  series  of  low  walls, 

Fig.  Ml— Hepnasnts  the  method  of 
£Ming  the  pond  slope  of  a  dam, 
with  Tow  walls  placed  In  offftets. 

A,  body  of  the  dmi. 

a^a^a^  low  wallH  the  faces  of  which 
arebnUtin  offsets. 

fr,  fr,  top  narfaoQ  of  the  offsets  be- 
tween the  wallB,  oovered  with 
■tone  slabs  laid  in  mortar. 

c;  top  of  dam  flMed  like  the  oftetf 
ft. 

4;  parapet  walL 
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in  offsets  above  each  other,  along  the  slope  of  the  dam,  coTer- 
ing  the  exposed  surface  of  each  offset,  between  the  top  of  one 
wall  and  the  foot  of  the  next,  with  a  coating  of  slab-stoiie  laid 
in  mortar.  The  walls  are  from  five  to  six  feet  high.  They 
are  carried  up  in  small  offsets  upon  the  face,  and  are  made 
either  vertical,  or  leaning,  on  the  back.  The  width  of  the  ofF- 
sets  of  the  dam,  between  the  top  of  one  wall  and  the  foot  of 
the  next,  is  from  two  to  three  feet. 

An  arched  culvert,  or  a  large  cast-iron  pipe,  placed  at  some 
suitable  point  of  the  base  of  flie  dam,  which  can  be  closed  or 
opened  by  a  valve,  will  serve  for  drawing  off  the  requisite 
supply  of  water,  and  for  draining  the  reservoir  in  case  of  re- 
pairs. 

The  culvert  should  be  strongly  constructed,  and  the  earth 
around  it  be  well  puddled  and  rammed,  to  prevent  filtrations. 
Its  size  should  be  sufficient  for  a  man  to  enter  it  with  ease. 
The  valves  may  be  placed  either  at  the  entrance  of  the  cul- 
vert, or  at  some  intermediate  point  between  the  two  ends. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  their  arrangement,  to  secure 
them  from  accidents. 

When  the  depth  of  water  in  a  reservoir  is  considerable,  sev- 
eral culverts  should  be  constructed  (Fig.  240),  to  draw  off  the 
water  at  different  levels,  as  the  pressure  upon  the  lower  valves 
in  this  case  would  be  very  great  when  the  reservoir  is  full 
They  may  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  feet  above 
each  other,  and  be  arranged  to  discharge  their  water  in  a  com- 
mon vertical  shaft.  In  tnis  case  it  will  be  well  to  place  a  dam 
of  timber  at  the  outlet  of  the  bottom  culvert,  in  order  to  keep 
it  filled  with  water,  to  prevent  the  injury  which  the  bottom 
of  it  might  receive  from  the  water  discharged  from  the  upper 
culverts. 

The  side  walls  which  retain  the  earth  at  the  entrance  to  the 
culverts  should  be  arranged  with  grooves  to  receive  pieces 
of  scantling  laid  horizontally  between  the  walls,  termed  stop- 
planks^  to  form  a  temporary  dam,  and  cut  off  the  water  of  the 
reservoir,  in  case  of  repairs  to  the  culverts,  or  to  the  face  of 
the  dam. 

The  valves  are  small  sliding  gates,  which  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  by  a  screw.  The  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  culvert  is  contracted  by  a  partition,  either  of  ma- 
sonry or  timber,  at  the  point  where  the  valve  is  placed. 

791.  Dams  of  masonry  are  water-tight  walls,  of  suitahle 
forms  and  dimensions  to  prevent  filtration,  and  resist  the 
]:)re6siire  of  water  in  the  reservoir.  The  most  suitable  cross- 
section  is  that  of  a  trapezoid,  the  face  towards  the  water  being 
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vertical,  and  tlie  exterior  face  inclined  with  a  suitable  batter 
to  give  the  wall  sufficient  stability.  The  wall  should  be  at 
least  four  feet  thick  at  the  water  line,  to  prevent  filtration, 
and  this  thickness  may  be  increased  as  circumstances  may  seem 
to  require.  Buttresses  should  be  added  to  the  exterior  racing, 
to  give  the  wall  greater  stability. 

792.  Suitable  dispositions  should  be  made  to  relieve  the 
dam  from  all  surplus  water  during  wet  seasons.  For  this  pur- 
pose arrangements  shonld  be  made  for  cutting  off  the  sources 
of  supply  &om  the  reservoir ;  and  a  cut,  termed  a  waste-vmr 
(Fig  242),  of  suitable  width  and  depth,  should  be  made  at  some 
point  along  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  be  faced  with  stone,  or 
wood,  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  over  the  dam.  In  high 
dams  the  total  fall  of  the  water  should  be  divided  into  several 
partial  falls,  by  dividing  the  exterior  surface  over  which  the 
water  runs  into  offsets.  To  break  the  shock  of  the  water  up- 
on the  horizontal  surface  of  the  offset,  it  should  be  kept  cov- 
ered with  a  sheet  of  water  retained  by  a  dam  placed  across 
its  outlet. 


Fig.  848— Bepresenta  a  section  of  a  waste-weir  divided  into  two  faSiB, 

A,  body  of  the  dam. 

a,  top  of  the  waste-welr. 

5,  pool,  formed  by  a  stop-plonk  dam  at  e,  to  break  the  fall  of  the  water. 

d,  oovering  of  looee  stone  to  Inreak  the  fall  of  the  water  from  the  pool  abore. 

T93.  In  extensive  reservoirs,  in  which  a  large  surface  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  winds,  waves  might  be  forced  over 
the  top  of  the  dam,  and  subject  it  to  danger ;  in  such  cases 
the  nrecaution  should  be  taken  of  placing  a  parapet  wall  to- 
wards the  outer  edge  of  the  top  oi  the  dam,  and  facing  the 
top  throughout  with  flat  stones  laid  in  mortar. 

794.  Lift  of  looks.  The  engineer  is  not  always  left  free 
to  select  between  the  two  systems — that  of  isolated  locks  and 
locks  in  flights ;  for  the  form  of  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground  may  compel  him  to  adopt  a  flight  of  locks  at  certain 
points.  As  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two  methods, 
a  flight  is  in  most  cases  cheaper  than  the  same  number  of 
singte  locks,  as  there  are  certain  pai*ts  of  the  masonry  which 
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can  be  suppressed.  There  is  also  an  economy  in  the  snppreB- 
sion  of  the  small  ^tes,  which  ai*e  not  needed  in  flights,  it  is, 
however,  more  difficult  to  secui-e  the  foundations  of  combined 
than  of  single  locks  from  the  effects  of  the  water,  which  force? 
its  way  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level  under  the  locks. 
Where  an  active  trade  is  carried  on,  a  double  flight  is  some- 
times arranged ;  one  for  the  ascending,  the  otner  for  the 
descending  boats.  In  this  case  the  water  which  fills  one  flight 
may,  after  the  passage  of  the  boat,  be  partly  used  for  the  other, 
by  an  arrangement  of  valves  made  in  the  side  wall  separating 
the  locks. 

The  lift  of  locks  is  a  subject  of  importance,  both  as  regards 
the  consumption  of  water  for  the  navigation,  and  the  economy 
of  construction.  Locks  with  great  lifts,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  remarks  on  the  passage  of  boats,  consume  more  water 
than  those  with  small  lifts.  They  require  also  more  care  in 
their  construction,  to  preserve  them  from  accidents,  owing  to 
the  great  pressure  of  water  against  their  sides.  The  expense 
of  construction  is  otherwise  in  their  favor ;  that  is,  the  ex- 
pense will  increase  with  the  total  number  of  locks,  the 
height  to  be  ascended  being  the  same.  The  smallest  lifte  are 
seldom  less  than  five  feet,  and  the  greatest,  for  ordinary 
canals,  not  over  twelve ;  medium  lifts  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
are  considered  the  best  under  every  point  of  view.  This  is  a 
point,  however,  which  cannot  be  settled  arbitrarily,  as  the 
nature  of  the  foundations,  the  materials  used,  the  embank- 
ments around  the  locks,  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
canal,  caused  by  varying  the  lifts,  are  so  many  modifying 
(causes,  which  should  be  carefully  weighed  before  adopting  a 
definite  plan. 

The  lifts  of  a  flight  should  be  the  same  throughout ;  but  in 
isolated  locks  the  lifts  may  varv  according  to  circumstances. 
If  the  supply  of  water  from  tKe  summit  level  requires  to  be 
economized  with  care,  the  lifts  of  locks  which  are  furnished 
from  it  may  be  less  than  those  lower  down. 

795.  Levels.  The  position  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
levels  must  be  mainly  determined  by  the  fonn  of  the  natural 
surface.  Those  points  are  naturally  chosen  to  pass  from  one 
level  to  another,  or  as  the  positions  for  the  locks,  where  there 
is  an  abrupt  change  in  the  surface. 

A  level,  by  a  suitable  modification  of  its  cross  section,  can 
be  made  as  snort  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  ;  tliere  being 
bat  one  point  to  be  attended  to  in  this,  which  is,  that  a  boat 

Eassing  between  the  two  locks,  at  the  ends  of  the  level,  will 
avo  time  to  enter  either  lock  before  it  can  ground,  on  the 
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Fig.  S48— KepresentK  a  plan  U,  and  a  aectlan  N,  tbfoagh  the  axis  of  a  rin^le  lock  laid  on  a  be* 
ton  foundation. — ^A,  lock-chamber.     B,  fore-bay.     C,  tail-bay.    a,  a,  chambcr-waUii.     ft,  6, 
or  chambers  in  the  side  walla  for  upper  gates,    c,  c,  lower-gate  chambers,    d,  cf,  lift 


wbH  and  upper  mitre  sill.    «,  «,  lower  mitre  aQL    A,  A,  tail  walls,    o,  o,  head  walls,    m,  «n« 
vpyer  wing,  or  return  wallii.  a,  n,  lower  wing  walls.  D,  body  of  ma8oniy,ander  the  fore-baj. 
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supposition  that  the  water  drawn  off  to  fill  the  lower  lock, 
while  the  boat  is  traversing  the  level,  will  jiiat  reduce  tlie 
depth  to  the  draught  of  the  Doat. 

796.  Locks.  A  lock  (Fig.  243)  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  part« :  let.  The  part  included  between  the  two  gates, 
which  is  termed  the  chamber.  2d.  The  part  above  the  upper 
gates,  termed  the /ore,  or  head-bay.  3d.  The  part  below  the 
lower  gates,  termed  the  aft,  or  tailiay. 

191.  The  lock  chamber  must  be  wide  enongh  to  allow  an 
easy  ingress  and  egress  to  the  boats  commonlv  naed  on  the 
canal ;  a  surplus  width  of  one  foot  over  the  wi^th  of  the  boat 
across  the  beam  is  usually  deemed  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
The  length  of  the  chamber  should  be  also  regulated  by  that 
of  the  boats ;  it  should  be  such,  that  when  the  boat  euteiB  tie 
lock  from  the  lower  level,  the  tail-gatea  may  be  shut  without 
remuring  the  boat  to  unship  its  rudder. 

The  plan  of  the  chamber  is  usually  reetangnlar,  ae  this  form 
is,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  all  others.  In  the  cross  section 
of  the  chamber  (Fig.  244)  the  sides  receive  generally  a  aligbt 


ng.  (M-RflproEnbi  >  wctiia  oC  Fig.  »S,  thtDBiti  Oi 

A,  A.  ohu^ber  mlll^L 

B,  chwDbei  (aimed  with  m  tnTartod«icti  tnttma. 


batter;  as  when  so  arranged  they  are  found  to  give  greater  fa- 
cility to  the  passage  of  the  boat  than  when  vertieaL  The  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber  is  either  flat  or  curved ;  more  water  will 
be  required  to  fill  the  flat-bottomed  chamber  than  t-he  curved, 
but  it  will  require  less  masonry  in  ita  construction. 

798.  The  chamber  is  tenninated  just  within  the  head  gates 
by  a  vertical  wall,  the  plan  of  which  is  usually  curved,  .^b 
this  wall  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  level,  it  ia 
termed  the  tift-aoaU;  it  is  usually  of  the  same  heijrht  as  the 
lift  of  the  levels.  The  top  of  the  lift-wall  is  fontied  of  cnt 
stone,  the  vertical  joints  of  which  are  normal  to  t!ie  curved 
face  of  ttie  wall ;  this  top  course  projoctt*  fn>!n  six  t<i  nine 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  upi>er  level,  presenting  au 
nugular  iM>int,  for  the  bottom  o£  the  head-gates,  when  shut, 
to  rest  against.  This  is  termed  the  mitre-dll.  Various  de- 
grees of  opening  have  been  given  to  the  angle  between  the 
two  brancieB  of  the  mitre-eill ;  it  ia,  however,  generally  to 
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determined,  that  the  perpendicular  of  the  isosceles  triangle, 
formed  by  the  two  branches,  shall  vary  between  one-fifth  and 
one- sixth  of  the  base. 

As  Btone  mitre-sills  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  shock  of 
the  gate,  they  are  now  usually  constructed  of  timber  (Fig.  245), 


Fig.  S45— Represents  n  plan  of  a  wooden  mitre-silL 
and  a  hodsontal  section  of  a  lock-gate  (Fig.  M^ 
closed. 

a,  a,  mitre-sin  framed  with  the  places  b  and  e,  and 
firmly  fastened  to  the  side  walls  A,  A. 

d,  section  of  quoin  poets  of  lock-gate. 

tf  seotioii  of  mitre  po8t& 


by  framing  two  strong  beams  with  the  proper  angle  for  the 
gate  when  closed,  and  securing  them  firmly  upon  the  top  of 
the  lift-wall.  It  will  be  well  to  place  the  top  of  the  mitre- 
sill  on  the  lift-wall  a  little  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  to  preserve  it  from  being  struck  by  the  keel  of  the  boat 
on  entering  or  leaving  the  Iock. 

799.  The  cross  section  of  the  chamber  walls  is  usually 
trapezoidal ;  the  facing  receives  a  slight  batter.  The  cham- 
ber walls  are  exposed  to  two  opposite  eff'orts ;  the  water  in 
die  lock  on  one  side,  and  the  embankment  against  the  wall 
on  the  other.  The  pressure  of  the  embankment  is  the  greater 
as  well  as  the  more  permanent  effort  of  the  two.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  wall  must  be  regulated  by  this  pressure. 
The  usual  manner  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  the  wall  four  feet 
thick  at  the  water  line  of  the  upper  level,  to  secure  it  against 
filtration ;  and  then  to  determine  the  base  of  the  batter,  so 
that  the  mass  of  masonry  shall  present  sufiicient  stability  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  the  pressure.  The  spread,  and 
other  dimensions  of  the  foundations,  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other 
stmctnres. 

800.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber^  as  has  been  stated,  may 
be  either  flat  or  curved.  The  flat  bottom  is  suitable'to  very 
fimri  soils,  which  will  neither  yield  to  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  chamber  walls,  nor  admit  the  water  to  filter  from  the 
upper  level  under  the  bottom  of  the  lock.  In  either  of  the 
contrary  cases,  the  bottom  should  be  made  with  an  inverted 
arch,  as  this  form  will  oppose  greater  resistance  to  the  up- 
ward pressui-e  of  the  water  under  the  bottom,  and  will  serve 
to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  walls  over  the  portion  of  the 
foundation  under  the  arrh     The  thickness  of  the  masonry  of 
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the  bottom  will  depend  on  the  width  of  the  chamber  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Were  the  soil  a  solid  rock,  no  bottom- 
ing would  be  requisite ;  if  it  is  of  soft  mud,  a  very  solid  bot- 
toming, from  three  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  might  be  re- 
quisite. 

SOL  The  principal  danger  to  the  foundations  arises  from 
the  water  which  may  filter  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level, 
under  the  bottom  of  the  lock.  One  preventive  for  tliis,  bnt 
not  an  effectual  one,  is  to  drive  sheeting  piles  across  the  canal 
at  the  end  of  the  head-bay ;  another,  which  is  more  expensive, 
but  more  certain  in  its  effects,  consists  in  forming  a  deep 
trench  of  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  just  under  the  head-bay, 
and  filling  it  with  beton,  which  unites  at  the  top  with  the 
masonry  oi  the  head-bay.  Similar  trenches  might  be  placed 
under  the  chamber  were  it  considered  necessary. 

802.  The  lift-wall  usuallv  receives  the  same  thickness  as 
the  chamber  walls ;  but,  unless  the  soil  is  very  firm,  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  form  a  general  mass  of  masonry  under 
the  entire  nead-bay,  to  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  cnamber 
foundations,  of  which  mass  the  lift-wall  should  form  a  part 

803.  The  headrbay  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  wallB, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock.  They  are 
terminated  by  two  wing  walls,  which  it  will  be  found  most 
economical  to  rim  back  at  right  angles  with  the  side  walk 
A  recess,  termed  the  gate-chainber^  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
head-bay ;  the  deptli  of  this  recess  should  be  suflicient  to 
allow  the  gate,  when  open,  to  fall  two  or  three  inches  within 
the  facing  of  the  wall,  so  that  it  may  be  out  of  the  way  when 
a  boat  is  passing ;  the  length  of  the  recess  should  be  a  few 
inches  more  than  the  widtli  of  the  gate.  That  part  of  the 
recess  where  the  gate  turns  on  its  pivot  is  termed  the  hoUo^ 
quoin  /  it  receives  what  is  termed  the  heel^  or  quoin^post  of 
the  gate,  which  is  made  of  a  suitable  form  to  fit  the  nollow 
quoin.  The  distance  between  the  hollow  quoins  and  the  face 
of  the  lift-wall  will  depend  on  the  pressure  against  the  mitre- 
sill,  and  the  strength  of  the  stone,  eighteen  inches,  will  gener- 
ally be  found  amply  sufficient. 

The  side  walls  need  not  extend  more  than  twelve  inchea 
beyond  the  other  end  of  the  gate-chamber.  The  wing  walla 
may  be  extended  back  to  the  total  width  of  the  canal,  but  it 
will  be  more  economical  to  narrow  the  canal  near  the  lock, 
and  to  extend  the  wing  walls  only  about  two  feet  into  tlie 
banks,  or  sides.  The  dimensions  of  the  side  and  wing  walls 
of  the  head-bay  are  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  cham 
ber  waUs. 
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The  bottom  of  the  head-bay  is  flat,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  canal ;  the  exterior  course  of  stones 
at  the  entrance  to  the  lock  should  be  so  jointed  as  not  to 
work  loose. 

804.  The  gate^Jiamiers  for  the  lower  gates  are  made 
in  the  chamber  walls ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber,  where  the  gates  swing  back,  should  be 
flat,  or  be  otherwise  arranged  not  to  impede  the  play  of  the 
gates. 

805.  The  side  waUs  of  the  taHA>ay  are  also  a  part  of 
the  general  side  walls,  and  their  thickness  is  regulated  as  in 
the  preceding  cases.  Their  length  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  pressure  which  the  lower  gates  throw  against  them  when 
the  lock  is  full ;  and  partly  on  the  space  required  by  the 
lock-men  in  opening  and  shutting  gates  mancBuvred  by  the 
balance  beam.  A  calculation  must  be  made  for  each  par- 
ticular case,  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  lengtli.  The  side 
walls  are  also  terminated  by  wing  walls,  simflarly  arranged 
to  those  of  the  head-bay.  The  points  of  junction  between 
the  wing  and  side  walls  should,  in  both  cases,  either  be 
curved,  or  the  stones  at  the  angles  be  rounded  off.  One  or 
two  perpendicular  grooves  are  sometimes  made  in  the  side 
walls  oi  the  tail-bay,  to  receive  stop-planks,  when  a  tempo- 
rary dam  is  needed,  to  shut  off  the  water  of  the  lower  level 
from  the  chamber,  in  case  of  repairs,  etc.  Similar  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  at  the  head-bay,  but  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable m  either  case. 

The  strain  on  the  walls  at  the  hollow  quoins  is  greater 
than  at  any  other  points,  owing  to  the  pressure  at  those 
points  from  the  gates,  when  they  are  shut,  and  to  the  action 
of  the  gat^  when  in  motion ;  to  counteract  this,  and 
strengthen  the  walls,  buttresses  should  be  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  walls  in  the  most  favorable  position  behind  the  quoins 
to  subserve  the  object  in  view. 

The  bottom  of  the  tail-bay  is  arranged,  in  all  respects,  like 
that  of  the  head-bav. 

806.  The  top  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock  may  be  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the 
upper  reach ;  the  top  course  of  the  masonry  being  of  heavy 
large  blocks  of  cut  stone,  although  this  kind  of  coping  is  not 
indiBpensable,  as  smaller  masses  nave  been  found  to  suit  the 
same  purpose,  but  they  are  less  durable.  As  to  the  masonry 
of  the  lock  in  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
thoee  parts  alone  need  be  of  cut  stone  where  there  is  great 
wear  and  tear  from  any  cause,  as  at  the  angles  generally  ;  or 
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where  an  accurate  finish  is  indispensable,  as  at  the  hollow 
quoins.  The  other  parts  may  be  of  brick,  rubble,  beton,  etc., 
but  every  part  should  be  laid  in  the  best  hydraulic  mortar. 

807.  The  jUling  and  emptying  the  tock  chamber  have 
given  rise  to  various  discussions  and  experiments,  all  of  which 
have  been  reduced  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  letting 
the  water  in  and  oflE  by  valves  made  in  the  gates  themselves, 
or  by  culverts  in  the  side  walls,  which  are  opened  aud  shut 
by  valves.  When  the  water  is  let  in  througli  valves  in  the 
gates,  its  effects  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  chamber  are 
lound  to  be  very  injurious,  particularly  in  high  lift-walls; 
besides  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  agitation  of  the 
boat  in  the  lock.  To  obviate  this,  in  some  degree,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  give  the  lift-wall  the  form  of  an  inclined  cur\'e<l 
surface,  along  which  tlie  water  might  descend  without  pro- 
ducing a  shock  on  the  bottom. 

808.  The  aide  oidverta  are  small  arched  conduits,  of  a 
circular  or  an  elliptical  cross  section,  which  are  made  in  the 
mass  of  masonry  of  the  side  walls,  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  chamber.  These  culverts,  in  some 
cases,  run  the  entire  length  of  the  side  walls,  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  from  the  lift-wall  to  the  end  of 
the  tail-wall,  and  have  several  outlets  leading  to  the  chamber. 
They  are  arranged  with  two  valves,  one  to  close  tbe  mouth 
of  the  culvert,  at  the  upper  level,  the  other  to  close  the  out- 
let from  the  chamber,  to  the  lower  level.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  arrangements  for  side  culverts.  They  all 
present  the  same  difficulty  in  making  repairs  wLen  out  of 
order,  and  they  are  moreover  very  subject  to  accidents. 
They  are  therefore  on  these  accounts  inferior  to  valves  in  the 
gates. 

809.  It  has  also  been  proposed,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
of  culverts,  and  the  disadvantages  of  lift-walls,  by  suppress- 
ing the  latter,  and  gradually  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
upper  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  This  method 
presents  a  saving  in  the  mass  of  masonry,  but  the  gates  will 
cost  more,  as  the  head  and  tail  gates  must  be  of  the  same 
height.  It  would  entirely  remove  the  objection  to  valves  in 
the  gates,  as  the  current  through  them,  in  this  case,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  the  masonry. 

810.  The  hottom  of  the  canal  below  the  lock  should  be  fro- 
tccted  by  what  is  termed-  an  a/pron^  which  is  a  covering  of 
plank  laid  on  a  grillage,  or  else  one  of  brushwood  and  dry 
stone.  The  sides  should  also  be  faced  with  timber  or  dry  ston& 
The  length  of  this  facing  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  tbo 
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current ;  generally  not  more  than  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet 
from  the  lock  will  require  it.  The  entrance  to  the  hea^-bay 
ie,  in  some  cases,  similarly  protected,  but  this  is  unnecessar)', 
as  the  current  has  but  a  very  slight  effect  at  that  point. 

aiL  Locks  constructed  of  timber  and  drv  stone,  termed 
bompoaite-locka,  are  to  be  met  with  on  several  of  the  canals  of 
the  iTiiited  States.  The  side  walls  are  formed  of  dry  stone 
carefully  laid ;  the  sides  of  the  chamber  being  faced  with 
plaiik  nailed  to  horizontal  and  iipright  timbers,  which  are  firm- 
ly secnred  to  the  dry  stone  walls.  The  walls  rest  upon  a  plat- 
wrm  laid  upon  heavy  beams  placed  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  \ock.  The  bottom  of  U\e  chamber  usually  receives  a 
double  thickness  of  plank.  The  quoin-posts  ana  mitre-silla 
are  formed  of  heavy  beaniB. 
X  812.  Look  Gates.    A  lock  gate  {Fig.  246)  ie  composed  of 
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two  leaves,  each  leaf  consisting  of  a  solid  frameWotk  covered 
on  the  side  towards  the  water  with  thick  plank  made  water- 
tight. The  frame  usually  consists  of  two  uprights,  of  several 
horizontal  cross  pieces  let  into  the  uprights,  and  sometimes  a 
diagonal  piece  or  brace,  intended  to  keep  the  frame  of  an  in- 
variable loim,  is  added.  The  upright,  around  which  the  leaf 
turns,  termed  the  guoin  or  keel^oat,  is  rounded  off  on  the  back 
to  fit  in  the  hollow  quoin ;  it  is  made  slightly  eccentric  with  it, 
so  that  it  may  turn  easily  without  nibbing  i^inst  the  quoin ; 
its  lower  end  rests  on  an  iron  gudgeon,  to  which  it  is  fitted  by 
a  corresponding  indentation  in  an  iron  socket  on  the  end  ;  the 
upper  extremity  is  secured  to  the  side  walls  by  an  iron  collar, 
witliin  which  the  post  turns.  The  collar  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  easily  fastened  to,  or  loosened  from,  two  iron  ban. 
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termed  anchor^rons^  which  are  firmly  attached  by  holts,  or  a 
lead  sealing,  to  the  top  course  of  the  walls.  One  or  the  anchor- 
irons  is  placed  in  a  Ime  with  the  leaf  when  shut,  the  other  in 
a  line  with  it  when  open,  to  resist  most  eflFectually  the  strain 
in  those  two  positions  of  the  gate.  The  opposite  upright, 
termed  the  mure^osty  has  one  edge  bevelled  off  to  fit  against 
the  mitre-post  of  the  other  leaf  of  the  gate. 

813.  A  long  heavy  beam,  termed  a  Oalance-becmij  from  its 
partially  balancing  the  weight  of  the  leaf,  rests  on  the  quoin- 
post,  to  which  it  IS  secured,  and  is  mortised  with  the  mitre- 
post.  The  balance-beam  should  be  about  four  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  lock,  to  be  readily  manoeuvred ;  its  principal  use 
being  to  open  and  shut  the  leaf. 

814.  The  top  cross  piece  of  the  gate  should  be  about  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  lock ;  the  bottom  cross  piece  should 
swing  clear  of  the  bottom  of  the  lock.  The  position  of  the 
intermediate  cross  pieces  may  be  made  to  depend  on  their 
dimensions :  if  they  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  they  should 
be  placed  nearer  together  at  the  bottom,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
water  is  there  greatest ;  but,  by  making  them  of  unequal  di- 
mensions, they  may  be  placed  at  equal  distances  apart;  this, 
however,  is  not  of  much  importance  except  for  large  gates, 
and  considerable  depths  of  water. 

The  plank  may  be  arranged  either  parallel  to  the  uprights, 
or  parallel  to  the  diagonal  brace  ;  in  the  latter  position  they 
will  act  with  the  brace  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  frame. 

815.  A  wide  board,  supported  on  brackets,  is  often  affixed 
to  the  gates,  both  for  the  manoeuvre  of  the  machinery  of  the 
valves,  and  to  serve  as  a  foot-bridge  across  the  lock.  The 
valves  are  small  gates  which  are  arranged  to  close  the  open- 
ings made  in  the  gates  for  letting  in  or  drawing  off  the  water. 
They  are  arranged  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grcx)ve6,  by  the 
aid  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  a  square  screw ;  or  they  may  be 
made  to  open  or  shut  by  turning  on  a  vertical  axis,  in  which 
case  they  are  termed  paddle  gates.  The  openings  in  the  up- 
per gates  are  made  between  tiie  two  lowest  cross  pieces.  In 
the  lower  gates  the  openings  are  placed  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  reach.  The  size  of  the  opening  wiU 
depend  on  the  time  in  which  it  is  required  to  fill  the  lock. 

816.  Accessory  Works.  Under  this  head  are  classed  those 
constructions  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  canal  proper,  although 
generally  found  necessary  on  all  canals :  as  the  culverts  lor 
conveying  off  the  water-courses  which  intersect  the  line  of  the 
canal ;  the  inlets  of  feeders  for  the  supply  of  water ;  aqueduct 
bridges,  etc.,  etc. 
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817.  Culverts.  The  disposition  to  be  made  of  water -courses 
intersecting  the  line  of  the  canal  will  depend  on  their  size, 
the  character  of  their  current,  and  the  relative  positions  of 
the  canal  and  stream. 

Small  brooks  which  lie  lower  than  the  canal  may  be  con- 
veyed under  it  through  an  ordinary  culvert.  If  the  level  of 
the  canal  and  brook  is  nearly  the  same,  it  vrill  then  be  neces- 
sary  to  make  the  culvert  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  syphon, 
and  it  is  therefore  termed  a  broficen-baok  culvert.  If  the 
water  of  the  brook  is  generally  limpid,  and  its  current  gentle, 
it  may,  in  the  last  case,  be  received  into  the  canal.  The 
communication  of  the  brook,  or  feeder,  with  the  canal,  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  water  may  be  shut  oflP,  or  let  in  at 
pleasure,  in  any  quantity  desired.  For  this  purpose  a  cut  is 
made  through  the  side  of  the  canal,  and  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  cut  are  faced  with  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar. 
A  sliding  gate,  fitted  into  two  grooves  made  in  the  side  walls, 
is  manoeuvred  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  let  in.  The  water  of  tlie  feeder,  or 
brook,  should  first  be  received  in  a  basin,  or  reservoir,  near 
the  canal,  where  it  may  deposit  its  sediment  before  it  is  drawn 
off.  In  cases  where  the  line  of  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  tor- 
rent, which  brings  down  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  pebbles, 
etc.,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  permanent  structure  over 
the  canal,  forming  a  channel  for  the  torrent ;  but  if  the  dis- 
charge of  the  torrent  is  only  periodical,  a  movable  channel 
may  DO  arranged,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  constructing  a 
boat  with  a  deck  and  sides  to  form  the  water-way  of  the  tor- 
rent. The  boat  is  kept  in  a  recess  in  the  canal  near  the  point 
where  it  is  nsed,  and  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  sunk  when 
wanted. 

818.  Aqueducts,  etc.  When  the  line  of  the  canal  is  inter- 
sected by  a  wide  water-coui'se,  the  communication  between 
the  two  shores  must  be  effected  either  by  a  canal  aqueduct 
bridge,  or  by  the  boats  descending  from  the  canal  into  the 
stream.  As  the  construction  of  aqueduct  bridges  has  already 
been  considered,  nothing  farther  on  this  point  need  here  be 
added.  The  expedient  of  crossing  the  stream  by  the  boats 
may  be  attended  with  many  grave  inconveniencea  in  water- 
courses liable  to  freshets,  or  to  considerable  variations  of  level 
at  different  seasons.  In  these  cases  locks  must  be  so  arnuiged 
on  each  side,  where  the  canal  enters  the  stream,  that  boats 
may  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  under  all  circumstances 
of  aifference  of  level  between  the  two.  The  locks  and  the 
portions  of  the  canal  which  join  the  stream  must  be  secured 
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against  damage  from  freshets  by  suitable  embankmeats ;  and, 
wlien  the  summer  water  of  the  stream  is  so  low  that  the 
navigation  would  be  impeded,  a  dam  across  the  stream  will 
be  requisite  to  secure  an  adequate  depth  of  water  during  thia 
epoch. 

819.  Canal-Bridges.  Bridges  for  roads  over  a  canal,  termed 
canalrbridges^  are  constructed  like  other  structures  of  tlie 
same  kind.  In  planning  them  the  engineer  should  endeavor 
to  give  sufficient  height  to  the  bridge  to  prevent  those  acci- 
dents, of  but  too  frequent  occurrence,  from  persons  standing 
upright  on  the  deck  of  the  passage-boat  whife  passing  under 
a  bndge. 

A  novel  device,  which,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  siae,  ia 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  bridge,  is  used  for  crogsin^ 
the  canal  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  really  a  smaU 
pivot  bridge,  so  consti'ucted  that  a  boat  mav  push  it  open  either 
way  as  desired  as  it  passes  through,  and  wnich  will  close  itself 
after  the  boat  has  passed.  As  it  opens  it  moves  up  an  in- 
clined plane,  so  that  its  weight  will  aid  in  closing  it  A 
weight,  which  is  attached  to  a  rope  at  one  end,  the  rope 
pasbing  over  a  pulley  and  attached  to  the  bridge  at  the  other, 
is  also  employed  in  closinff  it. 

820.  Waste-Weir.  Waste-weirs  must  be  made  along  the 
levels  to  let  off  the  surplus  water.  The  best  position  for  them 
is  at  points  where  they  can  discharge  into  natural  water- 
courses. The  best  arrangement  for  a  waste-weir  is  to  make 
a  cut  through  the  side  of  the  canal  to  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  it,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  waste-weir  may  also 
serve  for  draining  tlie  level.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cut 
must  be  faced  with  masonry,  and  have  grooves  left  in  them 
to  receive  stop-plank,  or  a  sliding  gate,  over  which  the  sur- 
plus water  is  allowed  to  flow,  under  the  usual  circumstances, 
but  which  can  be  removed,  if  it  be  found  necessarv,  either 
to  let  off  a  larger  amount  of  water,  or  to  drain  the  level 
completely. 

8521.  Temporary  Dams.  In  long  levels  an  accident  hap. 
pening  at  any  one  point  might  cause  serious  injury  to  the 
navigation,  besides  a  great  loss  of  water.  To  prevent  this,  in 
some  measure,  the  width  of  the  canal  may  be  diminished,  at 
several  points  of  a  long  level,  to  the  width  of  a  lock,  and  the 
sides,  at  these  points,  may  be  faced  with  masonry,  arranged 
with  grooves  and  stop-planks,  to  form  a  temporary  dam  for 
shutting  off  the  water  on  either  side. 

8522.  Tide,  or  G-uard  Look.  The  point  at  which  a  canal 
enters  a  river  requires  to  be  selected  with  judgment    Gen- 
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erally  speakin^^  a  bar  will  be  found  in  the  principal  water- 
Gourse  at  or  below  the  points  where  it  receives  it8  affluents. 
When  the  canal,  therefore,  follows  the  valley  of  an  affluent, 
its  outlet  should  be  placed  below  the  bar,  to  rendei*  its  navi- 
gation permanently  secure  from  obstruction.  A  large  basin 
is  usually  formed  at  the  outlet,  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce ;  and  the  entrance  from  this  basin  to  the  canal,  or  from 
the  river  to  the  basin,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  lock  with 
double  gates,  so  aiTanged  that  a  boat  can  be  passed  either 
way,  according  as  the  level  in  the  one  is  higher  or  lower  than 
that  in  the  ouier.  A  lock  so  arranged  is  termed  a  tide  or 
Quard  locky  from  its  uses.  The  position  of  the  tail  of  thip 
lock  is  not  indifferent  in  all  cases  where  it  forms  the  outlet  to 
the  river ;  for,  were  the  tail  placed  up  stream,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  pass  in  or  out  than  if  it  were  down  stream. 

823.  The  general  dimensions  of  canals  and  their  locks  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  with  occasional  exceptions,  do  not 
differ  in  any  considerable  degree. 

English  Canals.  Two  classes  of  canals  are  to  be  met 
with  in  England,  differing  materially  in  their  dimensions. 
The  following  are  the  usual  dimensions  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  largest  size,  and  those  of  their  locks :  — 

Width  of  section  at  the  water  level,  from  36  to  40  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 24    " 

Depth 5    " 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills 75  to  80    " 

Width  of  chamber 15     *^ 

The  Caledonian  canal,  in  Scotland,  which  connects  Loch 
Eil  on  the  Western  sea  with  Murray  Firth  on  the  Eastern,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size,  which  will  admit  of  the  passage  of 
frigates  of  the  second  class.  The  following  are  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  cross  section  of  the  canal  and  its  locks : — 

Width  of  canal  at  the  water  level 110  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 50  " 

Depth  of  water 20  " 

Width  of  berm 6  « 

Len^h  of  lock  between  mitre-sills 180  " 

Width  of  chamber  at  top 40  " 

Lift  of  lock. 8  *« 

The  side  walls  of  the  locks  are  built  with  a  curved  batter, 
they  are  of  the  uniform  thickness  of  6  feet,  and  are  strength- 
ened by  counterforts,  placed  about  15  feet  apart,  which  are 
4  feet  wide  and  of  the  same  thickness.  The  bottom  of  the 
chamber  is  formed  with  an  inverted  arch. 
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French  Canals.  In  France  the  following  uniform  system 
has  been  established  for  the  dimensions  of  canals  and  their 
locks : — 

Width  of  canal  at  water  level 52  feet 

Width  at  bottom 33  to  36    « 

Depth  of  water 6    " 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills 115    " 

Width  of  lock 17    " 

The  boats  adapted  to  these  dimensions  are  from  105  to  108 
feet  long,  16f  feet  across  the  beam,  and  have  a  draught  of  4 
feet. 

Width  of  canal  at  top 50  feet 

Width  at  bottom 30    " 

Depth  of  water 5    " 

Length  of  locks 100    " 

Width  of  locks 15    « 

The  Rideau  canal,  which  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
River  Ottawa,  is  arranged  for  steam  navigation.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  line  consists  of  slack-water  navigation, 
formed  by  connecting  the  natural  water-courses  between  the 
outlets  of  the  canal.  The  length  of  the  locks  on  this  canal  is 
134  feet  between  the  mitre-sills,  and  their  width  33  feet 

The  Welland  canal,  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  ori- 
ginally constructed,  received  the  following  dimensions : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top 56  feet 

Width  at  bottom 24    " 

Depth  of  water 8    " 

Length  of  locks  between  mitre-sills 110    " 

Width  of  locks 22    " 

The  canals  and  locks  made  to  avoid  the  dangerous  rapida 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  in  all  respects  among  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  canal  and  the  locks  between  Long  Sault  and  Corn- 
wall : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top 132  feet 

Width  at  bottom 100    " 

Depth  of  water 8    " 

Width  of  tow-path 12    " 

Length  of  locks  between  mitre-sills 200    " 

Width  of  locks  at  top 56.6  " 

Width  of  locks  at  bottom 43    " 

A  berm  of  5  feet  is  left  on  each  side  between  the  wate^ 
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waj  and  the  foot  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  tow-path.    The 
height  of  the  tow-path  is  6  feet  above  the  berm.     fey  increas- 
ing the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  to  10  feet,  the  water-line 
at  top  can  be  increased  to  150  feet. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Erie  canal  as  enlarged  are : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top,  with  bench  walls.. . .  81  feet. 
Width  of  canal  at  top,  without  bench  walls.  75    " 

Width  of  canal  at  water  surface 70    ". 

Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  with  bench  walls.  42    " 
Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  without  bench 

walls 52i  « 

Depth  of  water 7    " 

Width  of  tow-path 14    " 

Width  of  locks  at  top 18    "  10  in. 

Width  of  locks  at  bottom 17    "  4i  in. 

Length  of  lock  (between  mitre-sills) 110    " 

8524.  Locomotion  on  Canals.  In  early  times  boats  were 
drawn  or  pushed  along  by  servants  or  slaves.  In  civilized 
countries  horses  and  mules  have  been  chiefly  used.  A  few 
years  since  several  attempts  were  made  to  use  steam  power, 
by  driving  the  boat  like  a  propeller,  and  although  it  would 
do  the  work,  yet  it  was  mostly  abandoned  after  a  lew  months. 
The  wheel  created  such  a  disturbance  in  the  water  as  caused 
it  to  wash  the  banks  and  thus  damage  them. 

A  system,  known  as  the  Belgian  system^  has  been  quite 
extensively  used  in  some  of  the  European  countries.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cable  which  passes  from  one  end  of  the  canal  to  the 
other,  and  is  sunk  in  it.  It  is  wound  around  a  wheel  which 
is  at  one  end  of  the  boat.  Steam  ix)wer  is  applied  to  turn 
the  wheel,  and,  as  the  friction  of  the  rope  on  the  wheel  pre- 
vents it  from  slipping,  it  will  take  up  the  cable  on  one  side  of 
the  wheel  and  let  it  out  on  the  other,  and  thus  draw  the  boat 
along.  One  of  the  objections  to  this  plan  is,  it  requires  a 
lar^e  amount  of  slack  cable  to  accommodate  a  large  traffic, 
ana  every  boat  must  draw  in  all  the  slack  every  time  it  passes 
over  the  canal. 

During  the  winter  of  1870-71  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  oflFered  a  prize  of  $100,000  to  the  party  who 
would  make  an  acceptable  mode  of  applying  steam  for  pro- 
pelling canal  boats  on  the  canals,  and  no  plan  was  to  be  con- 
sidered which  involved  the  Belgian  system.  The  engineer  in 
charge  of  this  project  states  that  in  round  numbers  a  tnousand 

Elans,  coming  trom  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  presented, 
ut  up  to  the  present  time  the  prize  has  not  been  awarded. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

BIYSBS. 

825.  Natv/roU  featwrea  of  Rivers.  All  rivers  present  the 
same  natural  features  and  phenomena,  which  are  more  or  less 
strongly  marked  and  diversified  by  the  character  of  the  re- 

frion  through  which  they  flow.  Taking  their  rise  in  the  high- 
ands,  and  gradually  descending  thence  to  some  lake,  or  sea, 
their  beds  are  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  val- 
leys in  which  they  lie,  and  the  velocities  of  their  currents  are 
affected  by  the  same  cause.  Near  their  sources,  their  beds 
are  usually  rocky,  irregular,  narrow,  and  steep,  and  their 
currents  are  rapid.  Approaching  their  outlets^  the  beds  be- 
come wider  and  more  regular,  the  declivity  less,  and  the  cnr- 
rent  more  gentle  and  imif  orm.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the 
beds,  their  direction  is  more  direct,  and  the  obstructions  met 
with  are  usually  of  a  permanent  character,  arising  from  the 
inequalities  of  the  bottom.  In  the  lower  portions,  the  beds 
assume  a  more  tortuous  course,  winding  tnrou^^h  their  val- 
leys, and  forming  those  abrupt  bends,  termed  elbows^  which 
seem  subject  to  no  fixed  laws ;  and  here  are  found  those  ob- 
structions, of  a  more  changeable  character,  termed  harn^ 
which  are  caused  by  deposites  in  the  bed,  arising  from  the 
wear  of  the  banks  by  the  current. 

826.  The  relations  which  are  found  to  exist  between  the 
cross  section  of  a  river,  its  longitudinal  slope,  the  nature  of 
its  bed,  and  its  volume  of  water,  are  termed  the  regimen  of 
the  river.  When  these  relations  remain  permanently  invari- 
able, or  change  insensibly  with  time,  the  river  is  said  to  have 
a  ^fixed  regiinen. 

Most  rivers  acquire  in  time  a  fixed  regimen,  although  peri- 
odically, and  sometimes  accidentally,  subject  to  changes  rroiu 
freshets  caused  by  the  melting  of  snow,  and  hea>7  falls  of 
rain.  These  variations  in  the  volume  of  water  thro\vn  into 
the  bed  cause  corresponding  changes  in  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  and  in  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  bed.  These 
changes  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the 
width  of  the  vaUey.  In  narrow  valleys,  where  the  banks  do 
not  readily  yield  to  the  action  of  the  current,  the  effects  of 
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any  variation  of  velocity  will  only  be  temporarily  to  deepen 
the  bed.  In  wide  valleys,  where  the  soil  of  the  banks  is 
more  easily  worn  by  the  current  than  the  bottom,  any  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  water  will  widen  the  bed ;  and  if 
one  bank  yields,  more  than  the  other,  an  elbow  will  be 
formed,  and  the  position  of  the  bed  will  be  gradually  shifted 
towards  the  concave  side  of  the  elbow. 

827.  The  formation  of  elbows  occasions  also  variations  in 
the  depth  and  velocity  of  the  water.  The  greatest  depth  is 
found  at  the  concave  side.  At  the  straight  portions  which 
connect  two  elbows,  the  depth  is  found  to  decrease,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  cuirent  to  increase.  The  bottom  of  the  bed 
thus  pi-esents  a  series  of  undulations,  forming  shallows  and 
deep  pools,  with  rapid  and  gentle  currents. 

^28w  Bars  are  formed  at  those  points,  where  from  any 
cause  the  velocity  of  the  current  receives  a  sudden  check. 
The  particles  suspended  in  the  water,  or  borne  along  over  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  by  the  current,  are  deposited  at  these 
points,  and  continue  to  accumulate,  until,  by  the  gradual  fil- 
ling of  the  bed,  the  water  acquires  sufficient  velocity  to  beaf 
farther  on  the  particles  that  reach  the  bar,  when  the  river  at 
this  point  acquires  and  retains  a  fixed  regimen,  until  dis- 
turbed by  some  new  cause. 

829.  The  points  at  which  these  changes  of  velocity  usually 
take  place,  and  near  which  bars  are  found,  are  at  the  junc- 
tion 01  a  river  with  its  affluepts,  at  those  points  where  the 
bed  of  the  river  receives  a  considerable  increase  in  width,  at 
the  straij^ht  portions  of  the  bed  between  elbows,  and  at  the 
outlet  01  the  river  to  the  sea.  The  character  of  the  bars  will 
depend  upon  that  of  the  soil  of  the  banks,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  current.  Generally  speaking,  the  bars  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  bed  will  be  composed  of  particles  which  are 
larger  than  those  by  which  they  are  formed  lower  down. 
These  accumulations  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  form  in 
time  extensive  shallows,  and  great  obstructions  to  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  water  during  the  seasons  of  freshets.  The 
river  then,  not  finding  a  sufficient  outlet  by  the  ordinary 
channel,  excavates  for  itself  others  through  the  most  yielding 
parts  of  the  deposites.  In  this  manner  are  formed  those 
leatures  which  characterize  the  outlets  of  many  large  rivers, 
and  which  are  termed  ddta,  after  the  name  given  to  the  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  outlets  of  the  Nile. 

830.  River  Improveinents.  There  is  no  subject  that 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  engineer's  art,  that  presents 
greater  difficulties  and  more  uncertain  issues  than  the  im- 
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provement  of  rivers.  Ever  subject  to  important  cHanges  in 
their  regimen,  as  the  regions  by  which  they  are  fea  are 
cleared  of  their  forests  and  brought  under  cnltivation,  one 
century  sees  them  deep,  flowing  with  an  equable  current,  and 
liable  only  to  a  gradual  increase  in  volume  during  the  sea- 
sons of  freshets ;  while  the  next  finds  their  beds  a  prej  to 
sudden  and  great  freshets,  which  leave  them,  after  their  vio- 
lent passage,  obstructed  by  ever  shifting  bars  and  elbows. 
Besides  the&e  revolutions  brought  about  in  the  course  of 
years,  every  obstruction  temporarily  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
current,  every  attempt  to  guard  one  point  from  its  action  by 
any  artificial  means,  inevitably  produces  some  corresponding 
'3hange  at  another,  which  can  seldom  be  foreseen,  and  for 
which  the  remedy  applied  may  prove  but  a  new  cause  of 
harm.  Thus,  a  bar  removed  from  one  point  is  found  gradu- 
ally to  form  lower  down ;  one  bank  protected  from  the  cur- 
rent's force  transfers  its  action  to  the  opposite  one,  on  any 
increase  of  volume  from  freshets,  widenmg  the  bed,  and 
frequently  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  chaimel.  Owing 
to  these  ever  varying  causes  of  change,  the  best  weighed 
plans  of  river  improvement  sometimes  result  in  complete 
failure. 

831.  In  forming  a  plan  for  a  river  improvement,  the 
principal  objects  to  be  considered  by  the  engineer,  are,  Ist. 
The  means  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  banks  from  the  action 
of  the  current.  2d.  Those  to  prevent  inundations  of  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry.  3d.  The  removal  of  bars,  elbows  and  other 
natural  obstructions  to  navigation.  4th.  The  means  to  be  re- 
sorted to  for  obtaining  a  suitable  depth  of  water  for  boats,  of 
a  proper  tonnage,  for  the  trade  on  the  river. 

832.  Means  for  protecting  the  banks.  To  protect  the 
banks,  either  the  velocity  of  the  current  in-shore  must  be  de- 
creased so  as  to  lessen  its  action  on  the  soil ;  or  else  a  facing 
of  some  material  sufficiently  durable  to  resist  its  action  must 
be  employed.  The  former  method  may  be  used  when  the 
banks  are  low  and  have  a  gentle  declivity.  The  simplest  plan 
for  this  purpose  consists  either  in  planting  such  shrubbery  on 
the  declivity  as  will  tlirive  near  water;  or  by  driving  down 
short  pickets  and  interlacing  them  with  twigs,  forming  a  kind 
of  wicker-work.  These  constructions  break  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  diminish  its  velocity  near  the  shore,  and  thus 
cause  the  water  to  deposit  its  finer  particles,  which  gradually 
fill  out  and  strengthen  the  banks.  If  the  banks  are  nigh,  and 
are  subject  to  cave  in  from  the  action  of  the  current  on  their 
base,  they  may  be  either  cut  down  to  a  gentle  declivity,  as  in 
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the  last  case ;  or  else  they  may  receive  a  slope  of  nearly  45®, 
and  be  faced  with  dry  stone,  care  being  taken  to  secure  the 
base  by  blocks  of  loose  stone,  or  by  a  facing  of  brash  and  stone 
laid  iu  alternate  layers. 

833.  Measures  ag^ainst  inundations.  At  the  points  in 
the  course  of  a  river  where  inundations  are  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, the  water-way,  if  practicable,  should  be  increased ;  all 
obstructions  to  the  free  discharge  of  the  water  below  the  point 
should  be  removed ;  and  dikes  of  earth,  usually  termed  levees^ 
should  be  raised  on  each  side  of  the  river.  By  increasing  the 
wat«r-way  a  temporary  improvement  only  will  be  effected ; 
for,  except  in  the  season  of  freshets,  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent at  this  point  will  be  so  much  decreased  as  to  form  de- 
posites,  which,  at  some  future  day,  may  prove  a  cause  of 
damage.  In  confining  the  water  between  levees,  two  methods 
have  been  tried :  the  one  consists  in  leaving  a  water-way  strict- 
ly necessary  for  the  dischai^  of  freshets ;  the  other  in  giving 
tne  stream  a  wide  bed.  The  Po  in  Italy  and  the  Mississippi 
present  examples  of  the  former  method ;  the  effect  of  which 
in  both  cases  nas  been  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  stream  so  much 
that  in  many  parts  the  water  is  liabitually  above  the  natural 
Bui*face  of  the  country,  leaving  it  exposed  to  serious  inunda- 
tions should  the  levees  give  way.  The  other  method  has  been 
tried  on  the  Loire  in  France,  and  observation  has  proved  that 
the  general  level  of  the  bed  has  not  sensibly  risen  for  a  long 
series  of  years ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  bars,  which  are 
formed  after  each  freshet,  are  shifted  constantly  by  the  next, 
so  that  when  the  waters  have  subsided  to  their  ordinary  state, 
the  navigation  is  extremely  intricate  from  this  cause.  Other 
means  have  been  tried,  such  as  opening  new  channels  at  the 
exposed  points,  or  building  dams  above  them  to  keep  the 
water  back ;  but  they  have  all  been  found  to  afford  only  a  tem- 
porary relief. 

834.  Elbows.  The  constant  wear  of  the  bank,  and  shift- 
ing of  the  channel  towards  the  concave  side  of  elbows,  have 
led  to  various  plans  for  removing  the  inconveniences  which 
they  present  to  navigation.  The  method  which  has  been 
most  generally  tried  for  this  purpose  consists  in  building  out 
dikes,  termed  wing-dams^  from  the  concave  side  into  the 
stream,  placing  them  either  at  right  angles  to  the  thread  of 
the  current,  or  obliquely  down  stream,  so  as  to  deflect  the  cur- 
rent towards  the  opposite  shore. 

Wing-dams  are  usually  constructed  either  of  blocks  of 
stone,  of  crib-work  formed  of  heavy  timbers  filled  in  with 
broken  stone,  or  of  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  fascines. 
32 
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Within  a  few  years  back,  wing-dams,  consisting  simply  of  a 
series  of  vertical  frames,  or  ribs  (Fig.  247),  strongly  con- 
nected together,  and  covered  on  the  up-etream  side  by  thick 
plank,  which  present  a  broken  inclined  plane  to  the  current, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  less  steep  tnan  the  upper,  have 
been  used  upon  the  Po,  with,  it  is  stated,  complete  succees, 
for  aiTCsting  the  wear  of  a  bank  by  the  current.  These 
dams  are  placed  at  some  distance  above  the  point  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  their  plan  is  slightly  convex  on  the  up-stream  side. 


Pig  ai7— Bepreaente  a  section  of  the  timber  wing-dams  on  the  Po,  formed  of  plank  nailed  «o 
tlio  Inclined  pieces  of  the  litn.  _, 

abfuxdbc,  inclined  faces  of  the  dam,  the  first  making  an  angle  of  fOf*,  ond  the  second  cf  S* 
with  the  horizon. 

d  and  e  pieces  of  the  rib. 

/and  g  horizontal  pieoes  connecting  the  ribs. 

Wing-dams  of  the  ordinary  form  and  oonstniction  are  now 
regarded,  from  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of  years  on  the 
Rhine,  and  some  other  rivers  in  Europe,  as  little  seviceable, 
if  not  positively  hurtful,  as  a  river  improvement,  and  tlio 
abandonment  of  their  use-  has  been  strongly  urged  by  engi- 
neers in  France. 

The  action  of  the  current  against  the  side  of  the  dam 
causes  whirls  and  counter-currents,  which  are  found  to  un- 
dermine the  base  of  the  dam,  and  the  bank  adjacent  to  it. 
Shallows  and  bars  are  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  near 
the  dam,  by  the  debris  borne  along  by  the  current  after  it 
passes  the  dam,  giving  very  frequently  a  more  tortuous  course 
to  the  channel  than  it  had  naturally  assumed  in  the  eU)OW. 
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The  best  method  yet  found  of  arresting  the  progi'ess  of  an 
elbow  18  to  protect  the  concave  bank  by  a  facing  of  dry 
stone,  formed  by  throwing  in  loose  blocks  of  stone  along  the 
foot  of  tlie  bant,  and  giving  them  the  slope  they  naturally 
assume  when  thus  thrown  in. 

Wing-walls  were  put  into  the  Hudson  River  many  years 
since  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bars  and  improving 
the  stream  for  navigable  purposes.  The  result  has  been  that 
they  produced  a  scour  in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  stream 
which  removed  the  sand  and  other  materials  of  the  bar  to 
points  lower  down  in  the  stream  where  it  was  again  depos- 
ited ;  thus  removing  the  previous  obstruction  only  to  produce 
a  worse  one  in  a  new  place. 

Gen.  Totten,  in  an  able  report  to  the  Government  on  the 
improvement  of  rivers  having  bars,  showed  very  clearly  the 
error  of  attempting  to  improve  rivers  by  means  of  wing-dams. 
He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  channel  by 
longitttdinal  dikes,  made  of  continuous  piles  or  of  walls  of 
maeonry.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  more  recently  and 
with  good  results. 

835.  Elbows  upon  most  rivers  finally  reach  that  state  of 
development  in  wnich  the  wear  upon  the  concave  side,  from 
the  action  of  the  current,  will  be  entirely  suspended,  and  the 
regimen  of  the  river  at  these  points  will  remain  stable.  This 
8tat«  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  banks 
and  bed,  and  the  character  of  the  freshets.  From  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  Khine,  it  is  stated  tliat  elbows,  with  a 
radius  of  curvature  of  nearly  3,000  yards,  preserve  a  fixed 
regimen ;  and  that  the  banks  of  those  which  have  a  radius  of 
about  1,500  yards  are  seldom  injured,  if  properly  faced. 

886.  Attempts  have,  in  some  cases,  been  made  to  shorten 
and  straighten  the  course  of  a  river,  by  cutting  across  the 
tongue  or  land  that  forms  the  convex  bank  of  the  elbow,  and 
turning  the  water  into  a  new  channel.  It  has  generally  been 
found  that  the  stream  in  time  forms  for  itseli  a  new  bed  of 
nearly  the  8ame_character  as  it  originally  had. 


To  obtain  a  suflicient  depth  of  water  over 
bars,  the  deposite  must  either  be  scooped  up  by  machinery, 
and  be  conveyed  away,  or  be  removed  by  giving  an  increased 
velocity  to  the  current.  When  the  latter  plan  is  preferred, 
an  artificial  channel  is  formed,  by  contracting  the  natural 
way,  confining  it  between  two  low  dikes,  whidri  should  rise 
only  a  little  above  the  ordinary  level  of  low  water,  so  that  a 
suflicient  outlet  may  be  left  for  the  water  during  the  season 
of  freshets,  by  allowing  it  o  flow  over  the  dams. 
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If  the  river  separates  into  several  channels  at  thehar^dam^ 
should  be  built  across  all  except  the  main  channel,  so  that  by 
throwing  the  whole  of  the  water  into  it  the  effects  of  the  cur- 
rent may  be  greater  upon  the  bed. 

The  longitudinal  dikes,  between  which  the  main  chaunel 
is  confined,  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the 
direction  which  the  channel  has  naturally  assumed.  If  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  change  the  position  of  the  channel,  it 
should  be  shifted  to  that  side  of  the  bed  whidb  wU.1  yield  most 
readily  to  the  action  of  the  current 

838.  In  situations  where  large  reservoirs  can  be  formed 
near  the  bar,  the  water  from  them  may  be  used  for  removing 
it.  For  this  purpose  an  outlet  is  made  from  the  reservoir,  in 
the  direction  of  the  bar,  which  is  closed  by  a  gate  that  tomfl 
npon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  sudden- 
Iv  thrown  open  to  let  off  the  water.  The  chase  of  watei 
formed  in  tnis  way  sweeping  over  the  bar  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  depoeites  upon  it.  This  plan  is  frequently 
resorted  to  in  Europe  for  the  removal  of  deposites  that  accu- 
mulate at  the  moutn  of  harbors  in  those  localities  where,  frcHtt 
the  height  to  wliich  the  tide  rises,  a  great  head  of  water  can  be 
obtained  in  the  reservoirs. 

839.  In  the  improvement  of  the  months  of  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  sea  through  several  channels,  no  obstruction 
should  be  placed  to  the  free  ingress  of  the  tides  through  all 
the  channels.  If  the  main  channel  is  subject  to  obstructions 
from  deposites,  dams  should  be  built  across  the  secondary 
channels,  which  may  be  so  arranged  with  cuts  through  them, 
closed  by  gates,  that  the  flood-tide  will  meet  with  no  obstruc- 
tion from  the  gates,  while  the  ebb-tide,  causing  the  gates  to 
close,  will  be  forced  to  recede  through  the  main  duinnel, 
which,  in  this  way,  will  be  daily  scoured,  and  freed  from  de- 
posites by  the  ebb  current.  The  same  object  may  be  effected 
by  building  dams  without  inlets  across  the  secondary  channels, 
giving  them  such  a  height  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  flood- 
tide  the  water  will  flow  over  them  and  fill  the  channels  above 
the  dams.  The  portion  of  water  thus  dammed  in  will  be 
forced  through  the  main  channel  at  the  ebb. 

840.  When  the  bed  is  ob&tructed  by  rocks,  it  may  be  deep- 
ened by  blasting  the  rocks,  and  removing  the  fragments  with 
the  assistance  of  the  diving-bell  and  other  machinery. 

84L  In  some  of  our  rivers,  obstructions  of  a  very  daDge^ 
ous  character  to  boats  are  met  with,  in  the  trunks  of  htfS^ 
trees  which  are  embedded  in  the  bottom  at  one  end,  while  w 
other  is  near  the  surface ;  they  are  termed  snags  and  sawyM 
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by  the  boatmen.  These  obstmctionB  have  been  very  success- 
fully removed,  within  late  years,  by  means  of  machinery,  and 
by  propelling  two  heavy  boats,  moved  hj  steam,  which  are 
connected  by  a  strong  beam  across  their  bows,  so  that  the 
beam  will  strike  the  snag,  and  either  break  it  off  near  the 
bottom  or  uproot  it  Other  obstructions,  termed  ra/fe,  form- 
ed by  the  accumulation  of  drift-wood  at  points  of  a  river's 
course,  are  also  found  in  some  of  our  western  rivers.  These 
are  also  in  process  of  removal,  by  cutting  through  them  by 
various  means  which  have  been  found  successful. 
jr  842.  Slaok-iTV^ter  Navigation.  When  the  general  depth 
of  water  in  a  river  is  insufficient  for  the  draught  of  boats  of 
the  most  suitable  size  for  the  trade  on  it,  an  improvement, 
termed  slctch-water  or  lock  and  da/tn  navigation,  is  resorted 
to.  This  consists  in  dividing  the  course  into  several  suitable 
ponds,  by  forming  dams  to  keep  the  water  in  the  pond  at  a 
constant  head ;  and  by  passing  from  one  pond  to  another  by 
locks  at  the  ends  of  the  dams. 

848.  The  position  of  the  dams,  and  the  number  requisite, 
will  depend  upon  the  locality.  In  streams  subject  to  heavy 
freshets,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  to  place  the  dams  at 
the  widest  parts  of  the  bed,  to  obtain  the  greatest  outlet  for  the 
water  over  the  dam.  The  dams  may  be  built  either  in  a 
straight  line  between  the  banks  and  perpendicular  to  the 
thread  of  the  current,  or  they  may  be  in  a  straight  line  ob- 
lique to  the  current,  or  their  plan  may  be  convex,  the  convex 
surface  being  up-stream,  or  it  may  be  a  broken  line  present- 
ing an  angle  up-stream.  The  three  last  forms  offer  a  greater 
outlet  than  the  first  to  the  water  that  flows  over  the  dam,  but 
are  more  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  bed  below  the  stream, 
from  the  oblique  direction  which  the  current  may  receive, 
arising  from  the  form  of  the  dam  at  top. 

844.  The  cross  section  of  a  dam  is  usually  trapezoidal,  the 
face  up-stream  being  inclined,  and  the  one  down-stream 
^ther  vertical  or  inclined.  When  the  down-stream  face  is 
vertical,  the  velocity  of  the  water  which  flows  over  the  dam 
is  destroyed  by  the  shock  against  the  water  of  the  pond  below 
the  dam,  but  whirls  are  formed  which  are  more  destructive 
to  the  bed  than  would  be  the  action  of  the  current  upon  it 
along  the  inclined  face  of  a  dam.  In  all  cases  the  sides  and 
bed  of  the  stream,  for  some  distance  below  the  dam,  should 
be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  current  by  a  facing  of  dry 
Btone,  timber,  or  any  other  construction  of  suflicient  dura- 
bility for  the  object  m  view. 

846.  The  dams  should  receive  a  sufficient  height  only  to 
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maintain  the  rec^uisite  depth  of  water  in  the  ponds  for  the 
puii)oses  of  navigation.  Any  material  at  hand,  offering  Buffi- 
cient  durability  agamst  the  action  of  the  water,  may  oe  re- 
sorted to  in  their  construction.  Dams  of  alternate  layers  of 
brush  and  gravel,  with  a  facing  <rf  plank,  fascines,  or  dry 
stone,  answer  very  well  in  gentle  currents.  If  the  dam  is  ex- 
posed to  heavy  freshets,  to  shocks  of  ice,  and  other  heavj 
floating  bodies,  as  drift-wood,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
form  it  of  dry  stone  entirely,  or  of  crib-work  filled  with  stone; 
or,  if  the  last  material  cannot  be  obtained,  of  a  solid  crib-work 
alone.  If  the  dam  is  to  be  made  water-tight,  sand  and  gravel 
in  sufficient  quantity  may  be  thrown  in  against  it  id  the 
upper  pond.  The  points  where  the  dam  joins  tlie  banks, 
wnich  are  termed  the  root%  of  the  dam,  reqmre  particular  at- 
tention to  prevent  tlie  water  from  filtering  around  them. 
The  ordinary  precaution  for  this  is  to  bulla  the  dam  some 
distance  back  into  the  banks. 

846.  The  safest  means  of  communication  between  the 
ponds  is  by  an  ordinai^y  lock.  It  should  be  placed  at  one 
extremity  of  the  dam,  an  excavation  in  the  bank  being  made 
for  it,  to  secure  it  from  damage  by  floating  bodies  brought 
down  by  the  current.  The  sides  of  the  lock  and  a  portion  of 
the  dam  near  it  should  be  raised  sufliciently  high  to  prevent 
them  from  being  overflowed  by  the  heaviest  freshets.  When 
the  height  to  which  the  freshets  rise  is  great,  the  leaves  of 
the  head  gates  should  be  formed  of  two  parts,  as  a  single  leaf 
would,  from  its  size,  be  too  unwieldy,  the  lower  portion  being 
of  a  suitable  height  for  the  ordinary  manoeuvres  of  the  lock; 
the  upper,  bein^  used  only  during  the  freshets,  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  their  bottom  cross  pieces  shall  rest,  when  the 
gates  are  closed,  against  the  top  of  the  lower  portions.  An 
arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  this  may  be  made  for  the 
tail  gates,  when  the  lifts  of  the  locks  are  great,  to  avoid  the 
difliculty  of  manoeuvring  very  high  gates,  by  permanently^ 
closing  the  upper  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  lock  at  the  tail 
gates,  either  by  a  wall  built  between  the  side  walls,  or  by  a 
permanent  framework,  below  which  a  suflicient  height  is  left 
tor  the  boats  to  pass. 

847.  A  common,  but  unsafe  method  of  passing  from  one 
pond  to  another,  is  that  which  is  termed  ^«Ain^y  it  consists 
of  a  sluice  in  the  dam,  which  is  opened  and  closed  by  means 
of  a  gate  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  manoeuvred  with  ease.  One  plan  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  divide  the  gate  into  two  unequal  parts  by  an  axiS; 
and  to  place  a  valve  of  such  dimensions  in  the  greater,  that 
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when  opened  the  surface  against  which  the  wiiter  presses 
shall  be  less  than  that  of  the  smaller  part  The  play  of  the 
gate  is  thus  rendered  very  simple ;  when  the  valve  is  shut, 
the  pressure  of  water  on  the  larger  surface  closes  it  against 
the  sides  of  the  sluice;  when  tne  valve  is  opened,  the  gate 
swings  round  and  takes  a  position  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent Various  other  plans  for  flashing,  on  similar  principles, 
are  to  be  met  with. 

848.  When  the  obstruction  in  a  river  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  of  the  preceding  means,  as  for  example  in  those  con- 
siderable descents  in  me  bed  known  as  rapids,  where  the 
water  acquires  a  velocity  so  great  that  a  boat  can  neither 
ascend  nor  descend  with  safety,  resort  must  be  had  to  a  canal 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  its  navigable  parts  above  and 
below  the  obstruction. 

The  general  direction  of  the  canal  will  be  parallel  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  In  some  cases  it  may  occupy  a  part  of  the 
bed  by  forming  a  dike  in  the  bed  parallel  to  the  bank,  and 
sufficiently  far  from  it  to  give  the  requisite  width  to  the  canal. 
Whatever  position  the  canal  may  occupy,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  secure  it  from  damage  by  freshets. 

849.  A  lock  will  usually  be  necessary  at  each  extremity  of 
the  canal  where  it  joins  the  river.  The  positions  for  the  ex- 
treme locks  should  be  carefully  chosen,  so  that  the  boats  can 
at  all  times  enter  them  with  ease  and  safety.  The  locks 
should  be  secured  by  guard  gates  and  other  suitable  means 
from  freshets ;  and  ii  tney  are  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  de- 
posites,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  removal  either 
by  a  chase  of  water,  or  by  machinery. 

If  the  river  should  not  present  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
at  all  seasons  for  entering  the  canal  from  it,  a  dam  will  be 
required  at  some  point  near  the  lock  to  obtain  the  depth  re- 
quisite. 

It  may  be  advisable  in  some  cases,  instead  of  placing  the 
extreme  locks  at  the  outlets  of  the  canal  to  the  river,  to  form 
a  capacious  basin  at  each  extremity  of  the  canal  between  the 
lock  and  river,  where  the  boats  can  lie  in  safety.  The  outlets 
from  the  basins  to  the  rivers  may  either  be  left  open  at  all 
times,  or  else  guard  gates  may  be  placed  at  them  to  shat  ofE 
the  water  dunng  freshets. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

8EA00ABT    HCFBOYEMEETTS. 

850.  The  following  sabdi  visions  may  be  made  of  the  worki 
belonging  to  this  class  of  improvements:  1st.  Artificial 
Boadsteads.  2d.  The  works  required  for  natural  and  a^ 
tificial  Harbors.  3d.  The  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
seacoast  against  the  action  of  the  sea. 

85L  Before  adopting  any  definitive  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  seacoast  at  any  point,  the  action  of  the  tideB, 
currents,  and  waves  at  that  pomt  must  be  ascertained. 

852.  The  theory  of  tides  is  well  understood ;  their  rise  and 
duration,  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are 
also  dependent  on  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  conformation  of  the  shore.  Along  our  own  sea- 
board, the  highest  tides  vary  greatly  between  the  most 
southern  and  northern  parts.  At  Eastport,  Me.,  the  highest 
tides,  when  not  affected  by  the  wind,  vary  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  feet  above  the  ordinary  low  water.  At  Bos- 
ton they  rise  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  above  the  same 
point,  under  similar  circumstances;  and  from  New  York, 
loUowing  the  line  of  the  seaboai*d  to  Florida,  they  seldom 
rise  above  five  feet. 

853.  Currents  are  principally  caused  by  the  tides,  assisted, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  wind.  The  theory  of  their  action  is 
simple.  From  the  main  current,  which  sweeps  alono;  the 
coast,  secondary  currents  proceed  into  the  haya^  or  indenta- 
tione,  in  a  line  more  or  less  direct,  until  they  strike  some 
point  of  the  shore,  from  which  they  are  deflected,  and  fre- 
quently separate  into  several  others,  the  main  branch  follow- 
ing the  general  direction  which  it  had  when  it  stmck  Ae 
shore,  and  the  others  not  unfrequently  taking  an  opposite 
direction,  forming  what  are  termed  counter  currents,  and,  at 
points  where  the  opposite  currents  meet,  that  rotary  motion 
of  the  water  known  as  whirlpools.  The  action  of  cnrrentB 
on  the  coast  is  to^ear  it  away  at  those  points  against  which 
they  directly  impinge,  and  to  transport  the  debris  to  other, 
points,  thus  forming,  and  sometimes  removing,  natural  ob- 
structions to  navigation.  These  continual  chaiifires,  cansed 
by  currents,  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  foresee  their  effects, 
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and  to  foretell  the  consequences  which  will  arise  from  any 
change  in  the  direction,  or  the  intensity  of  a  current,  occa- 
sioned by  artificial  obstacles. 

854.  A  good  theory  of  waves,  which  shall  satisfactorily 
explain  all  their  phenomena,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  science. 
It  is  known  that  they  are  produced  by  winds  acting  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea;  but  how  far  this  action  extends  below 
the  surface  and  what  are  its  efiFects  at  various  depths,  are 
questions  that  remain  to  be  answered.  The  most  commonly 
received  theorv  is,  that  a  wave  is  a  simple  oscillation  of  the 
water,  in  which  each  particle  rises  and  falls,  in  a  vertical 
line,  a  certain  distance  during  each  oscillation,  without  re- 
ceiving any  motion  of  translation  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory  that  it  fails  to  explain 
many  phenomena  observed  in  connection  with  waves. 

In  a  recent  French  work  on  this  subject,  its  author,  Colonel 
Emy,  an  engineer  of  high  standing,  combats  tlie  received 
theory ;  and  contends  that  the  particles  of  water  receive  also 
a  motion  of  translation  horizontally,  which,  with  that  of  as- 
cension, causes  the  particles  to  assume  an  orbicular  motion, 
each  particle  describing  an  orbit,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
elliptical.  He  farther  contends,  that  in  this  manner  the  par- 
ticles at  the  surface  communicate  their  motion  to  those  just 
below  them,  and  these  again  to  the  next,  and  so  on  down- 
ward, the  intensity  decreasing  from  the  surface,  without, 
however,  becoming  insensible  at  even  very  considerable 
depths ;  and  that,  in  this  way,  owing  to  the  reaction  from 
the  bottom,  an  immense  vohime  of  water  is  propelled  along 
the  bottom  itself,  with  a  motion  of  translation  so  powerful  as 
to  overthrow  obstacles  of  the  greatest  strength  if  directly 
opposed  to  it.  From  this  he  argues  that  walls  built  to  resist 
the  shock  of  the  waves  should  receive  a  very  great  batir  at 
the  base,  and  that  this  batir  should  be  gradually  decreased 
upward,  until,  towards  the  top,  the  wall  snould  project  over, 
thoB  presenting  a  concave  surface  at  top  to  throw  the  water 
back.  By  adopting  this  form,  he  contends  that  the  mass  of 
water,  which  is  rolled  forward,  as  it  were,  on  the  bottom, 
when  it  strikes  the  face  of  the  wall,  will  ascend  along  it,  and 
thtiB  gradually  lose  its  momentum.  These  views  of  Colonel 
Emy  have  been  attacked  by  other  engineers,  who  have  had 
opportunities  to  observe  the  same  phenomena,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  supported  by  facts ;  and  the  question  still 
remains  undecided.  It  is  certain,  from  experiments  made 
by  the  author  quoted  upon  walls  of  the  form  here  described^ 
that  they  seem  to  answer  fully  their  intended  purpose. 
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855.  Roadsteads.  The  term  roadstead  Ib  applied  to  as 
indentation  of  the  coast,  where  vessels  may  ride  securely  at 
anchor  under  all  circumstances  of  weather.  If  the  indenta- 
tion is  covered  by  natural  projections  of  the  land,  or  cap«, 
from  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves,  it  is  said  to  be  lard- 
locked ;  in  the  contrary  case,  it  is  termed  an  open  roadstead. 

The  anchorage  of  open  roadsteads  is  often  msecure,  owing 
to  violent  winds  setting  into  them  from  the  sea,  and  occasion- 
ing high  waves,  which  are  very  straining  to  the  moorings. 
The  remedy  applied  in  this  case  is  to  place  an  obstruction 
near  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves  from  the  sea.  These  obstructions,  termed  breakwaters^ 
are  artificial  islands  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  of  variable 
form,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  made  by  throwing 
heavy  blocks  of  stone  into  Uie  sea,  and  allowing  tliem  to  take 
their  own  bed. 

The  first  great  work  of  this  kind  undertaken  in  modern 
times,  was  the  one  at  Cherbourg  in  France,  to  cover  the  road- 
stead in  front  of  that  town.  After  some  trials  to  break  the 
effects  of  the  waves  on  the  roadstead  by  placing  large  conical- 
shaped  structures  of  timber  filled  with  stones  across  it,  which 
resulted  in  failure,  as  these  vessels  were  completely  destroyed 
by  subsequent  storms,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  forming  a 
breakwater  by  throwing  in  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  allow- 
ing the  mass  to  assume  the  form  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  waves  upon  its  surface.  The  subsequent  experience  of 
many  years,  during  which  this  work  has  been  exposed  to  the 
most  violent  tempests,  has  shown  that  the  action  of  the  sea 
on  the  exposed  surface  is  not  very  sensible  at  this  locality  at 
a  depth  or  about  20  feet  below  the  water  level  of  the  lowest 
tides,  as  the  blocks  of  stone  forming  this  part  of  the  break- 
water, some  of  which  do  not  average  over  40  lbs.  in  weight, 
have  not  been  displaced  from  the  slope  the  mass  first  as- 
sumed, which  was  somewhat  less  than  one  perpendicilar  to 
one  base.  From  this  point  upwards,  and  particulai-V  be- 
tween the  levels  of  high  and  low  water,  the  action  of  the 
waves  has  been  very  powerful  at  times,  during  violent  gales, 
displacing  blocks  of  several  tons  weight,  throwing  them  over 
the  top  of  the  breakwater  upon  the  slope  towards  the  shore. 
"Wherever  this  part  of  the  surface  has  been  exposed  the 
blocks  of  stone  have  been  gradually  worn  down  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  and  the  slope  has  become  less  and  less  steep, 
from  year  to  year,  until  finally  the  surface  assumed  a  slightly 
concave  slope,  which,  at  some  points,  was  as  great  as  ten 
base  to  one  perpendicular. 
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The  experience  acquired  at  this  work  has  coneluaively 
sltown  that  breakwaters,  formed  of  the  heaviest  blocks  oi 
loose  Btone,  are  always  liable  to  damage  in  heavy  gales  when 
the  Bea  breaks  over  them,  and  that  the  only  means  of  secur- 
ing them  is  by  covering  the  exposed  surface  with  a  facing  of 
heavy  blocks  of  hammered  stone  carefully  set  in  hydraulic 
cement. 

As  the  Cherbourg  breakwater  is  intended  also  as  a  military 
coustruction,  for  the  protection  of  the  roadstead  against  an 
enemy's  fleet,  the  cross  section  shown  (in  Fig.  248)liafl  been 
adopted  for  it.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  many  years' 
observation,  it  was  decided  to  construct  the  work  that  forma 
the  cannon  battery  of  solid  masonry  laid  on  a  thick  and  broad 
bed  of  beton.  The  top  surface  of  the  breakwater  is  covered 
with  heavy  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  foot  of  the  wall  on 
the  face  is  protected  by  large  blocks  of  artificial  stone  formed 
of  beton.  The  top  of  the  oattery  is  about  12  feet  above  the 
highest  water  level. 


The  next  work  of  the  kind  was  built  to  cover  the  roadstead 
of  Plymouth  in  England.  Xts  croea  section  was,  at  first,  made 
with  an  interior  si.  ^le  of  one  and  a  half  base  to  one  perpen- 
dicular, and  an  exterior  slope  of  only  three  base  to  one  per- 
pendicular; but  from  the  damage  it  sustained  in  the  severe 
tempests  in  the  winter  of  1816-17,  it  is  thought  that  its  ex- 
terior slope  was  too  abrupt. 

A  work  of  the  same  kmd  is  still  in  process  of  construction 
on  onr  coast,  ofF  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  The  same  cross 
section  has  been  adopted  for  it  as  in  the  one  at  Clierhmirg. 

All  of  these  worl^  were  made  in  the  same  way,  discharg- 
ing the  stone  on  the  spot,  fmm  vessels,  and  allowing  it  to 
take  its  own  bed,  except  for  the  facing,  where,  when  practi- 
cable, the  blocks  were  carefully  laid,  so  as  to  present  a  uni- 
form sarface  to  the  waves.     The  interior  of  the  mass,  in  each 
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case,  has  been  formed  of  stone  in  small  blocks,  and  the  &ciii^ 
of  very  large  blocks.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  it  wouIg 
be  more  prudent  to  form  the  whole  of  large  blocks,  because, 
were  the  exterior  to  suffer  damage,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  heaviest  blocks  yet  used  have  at  times  been  displaced  by 
the  shock  of  the  waves,  the  interior  would  still  present  a  great 
obstacle. 

From  the  foregoing  details,  respecting  the  cross  sections  of 
breakwaters,  whjch  from  experiment  have  been  found  to 
answer,  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  of  the  cross  section 
in  similar  cases  may  be  arranged.  As  to  the  plan  of  snch 
works,  it  must  depend  on  the  locality.  The  position  of  the 
breakwater  should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  tne  direction  of 
the  heaviest  swells  from  the  sea  into  the  ix>adstead, — the 
action  of  the  current,  and  that  of  waves.  The  part  of  the 
roadstead  which  it  covers  should  afford  a  proper  depth  of 
water,  and  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class, 
during  the  most  severe  storms  ;  and  vessels  should  be  able  to 
double  the  breakwater  under  all  circumstances  of  wind  and 
tide.  Such  a  position  should,  moreover,  be  chosen  that  there 
will  be  no  liability  to  obstructions  being  formed  within  the 
roadstead,  or  at  any  of  its  outlets,  from  the  change  in  the 
current  which  may  be  made  by  the  breakwater. 

856.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  very  heavy  blocks  of  stone, 
as  well  as  their  great  cost,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  substi- 
tuting for  them  blocks  of  artificial  stone,  formed  of  concrete, 
which  can  be  made  of  any  shape  and  size  desirable.    This 

f)lan  has  been  tried  with  success  in  several  instances,  particu- 
arly  in  a  jetty  or  mole,  at  Algiers,  constructed  by  the  French 
government.  The  beton  for  a  ix)rtion  of  this  work  was  placed 
in  large  boxes,  the  sides  of  which  were  of  wood,  shaped  at 
bottom  to  con*espond  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom  on 
which  the  beton  was  to  be  spread.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
was  made  of  strong  canvas  tarred.  These  boxes  were  first 
sunk  in  the  position  for  which  tbey  were  constructed,  and  then 
tilled  with  the  beton. 

857.  Harbors.  The  term  Tiarhor  is  applied  to  a  secure  an- 
chorage of  a  more  limited  capacity  than  a  roadstead,  and 
therefore  offering  a  safer  refuge  during  boisterous  weather. 
Harbors  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

858.  An  artificial  harbor  is  usually  formed  by  enclosing  a 
space  on  tlio  coast  between  two  arms,  or  dikes  or  stone,  or  of 
wood,  termed  jetties^  which  project  into  the  sea  from  the 
shore,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  tne  harbor  from  the  action  of 
tlie  wind  and  waves. 
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850.  The  plan  of  each  jetty  is  curved,  and  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  two  will  depend  on  the  number  of  vessels  which  it  may 
be  supposed  will  be  in  the  harbor  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  dis- 
tance between  the  ends,  or  headsy  of  the  jetties  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  will  also  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances ;  it  should  seldom  be  less  than  one  hundred  yards,  and 
generally  need  not  be  more  than  five  hundred.  There  are 
certain  winds  at  every  point  of  a  coast  which  are  more  un- 
favorable than  others  to  vessels  entering  and  qutting  the  har- 
bor, and  to  the  tranquillity  of  its  water.  One  of  the  jetties 
should,  on  this  account,  be  longer  than  the  other,  and  be  so 
placed  that  it  will  both  break  the  force  of  the  heaviest  swells 
irom  the  sea  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  facilitate  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  vessels,  by  preventing  them  from  being 
driven  by  the  winds  on  the  other  jetty,  just  as  they  are  enter- 
ing or  quitting  the  motith. 

860.  The  cross  section  and  construction  of  a  stone  jetty 
differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  a  breakwater,  except  that  the 
jetty  is  usually  wider  on  top,  thirty  feet  being  allowed,  as  it 
serves  for  a  wharf  in  unloading  vessels.  The  head  of  the 
jetty  is  usually  made  circular,  and  considerably  broader  than 
the  other  parts,  as  it,  in  some  instances,  receives  a  lighthouse, 
and  a  battery  of  cannon.  It  should  be  made  with  great  care, 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  well  united  by  iron  or  copper  cramps, 
and  the  exterior  courses  should  moreover  be  protected  oy 
fender  beams  of  heavy  timber  to  receive  the  shocK  of  floating 
bodies. 

861.  Wooden  jetties  are  formed  of  an  open  framework  of 
heavy  timber,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  on  the  interior 
by  a  strong  sheeting  of  thick  plank.  Each  rib  of  the  frame 
(Fig.  249)  consists  of  two  inclined  pieces,  which  form  the 
Bides — of  an  upright  centre  piece, — ^and  of  horizontal  clamp- 
ing pieces,  which  are  notched  and  bolted  in  pairs  on  the 
inclined  and  upright  pieces ;  the  inclined  pieces  are  farther 
strengthened  by  struts,  which  abut  a^inst  them  and  the  up- 
right. The  ribs  are  connected  by  large  string-pieces,  laid 
horizontally,  which  are  notched  and  bolted  on  the  inclined 
pieces,  the  uprights,  and  the  clamping  pieces,  at  their  points 
of  junction.  The  foundation,  on  which  this  framework  rests, 
consists  usually  of  three  rows  of  large  piles  driven  under 
the  foot  of  the  inclined  pieces  and  the  uprights.  The  rows 
of  piles  are  firmly  connected  by  cross  and  longitudinal  beams 
notched  and  bolted  on  them ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  firmly 
united  to  the  framework  in  a  similar  manner.  The  interior 
sheeting  does  not,  in  all  cases,  extend  the  entire  length  of 
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Tig.  849— Repretefnts  a  crosB  aeotton  of  a  wooden  jetty,  a,  focmdatioii  piles.*  ft,  incfimi 
bUa  pieces,  e,  middle  upright,  tf,  cro«  pieces  bolted  In  pcirs.  e,  strats,  m,  kngitodtui 
pieoen  bolted  In  pain,    o,  parapet. 

the  sides,  bnt  open  spaces,  termed  dear-ways,  are  often  left, 
to  give  a  free  passage  and  spread  to  the  waves  confined  be- 
tween the  jetties,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  smooth  water 
in  the  channel.  If  the  jetties  are  covered  at  tneir  back  with 
earth,  the  clear-ways  receive  the  form  of  inclined  planes. 

The  foundation  of  the  jetties  requires  particular  care, 
especially  when  the  channel  between  them  is  very  narrow. 
Loose  stone  thrown  around  the  piles  is  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion used  for  this  purpose ;  ana,  if  it  be  deemed  necessarr, 
the  bottom  of  the  entire  channel  may  be  protected  by  an 
apron  of  brush  and  loose  stone. 

The  top  of  the  jetties  is  covered  with  a  flooring  of  thick 
plank,  wnich  serves  as  a  wharf.  A  strong  hand-railing 
should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  flooring  as  a  protection 
against  accidents.  The  sides  of  jetties  have  been  variously 
inclined;  the  more  usual  inclination  varies  between  three 
and  four  perpendicular  to  one  base. 

882.  Jetties  are  sometimes  built  out  to  form  a  passa^  to 
a  natural  harbor,  which  is  either  very  much  exposed,  or 
subject  to  bars  at  its  mouth.  By  narrowing  the  passage  to 
the  harbor  between  the  jetties,  great  velocity  is  given  to  the 
current  caused  by  the  tide,  and  this  alone  wnl  fi-ee  the 
greater  part  of  the  channel  from  deposites.  But  at  the  head 
of  the  jetties  a  bar  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be  found  to 
accumulate,  from  the  current  alongshore,  which  is  broken 
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by  the  jetties,  and  from  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  ebbing 
tides  at  this  point.  To  remove  these  bars  resort  may  be  had, 
in  localities  where  they  are  left  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  to 
reservoirs,  and  shiices,  arranged  with  turning  gates,  like  those 
adverted  to  for  river  improvements.  The  reservoirs  are 
formed  by  excavating  a  large  basin  inshore,  at  some  suitable 
point  from  which  the  collected  water  can  be  directed,  with 
Its  full  force,  on  the  bar.  The  bajsin  will  be  filled  at  flood- 
tide,  and  when  the  ebb  commences  the  sluice  gates  will  be 
kept  closed  imtil  dead  low  water,  when  they  Miould  all  be 
opened  at  once  to  give  a  strong  water  chase. 

863.  In  harbors  where  vessels  cannot  be  safely  and  conve- 
niently moored  alongside  of  the  quays,  large  basins,  termed 
wet-docks^  are  formed,  in  which  tne  water  can  be  kept  at  a 
constant  level.  A  wet-dock  may  be  made  either  by  an  in- 
shore excavation,  or  by  enclosing  a  part  of  the  harbor  with 
Btrong  water-tight  walls ;  the  first  is  the  more  usual  plan. 
The  entrance  to  the  basin  may  be  by  a  sinvple  sluice,  closed 
by  ordinaiT  lock  gates,  or  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lock. 
With  the  first  memod  vessels  can  enter  the  basin  only  at 
high  tide ;  by  the  last  they  may  be  entered  or  passed  out  at 
any  period  of  the  tide.    The  outlet  of  the  lock  should  be 

Erovided  with  a  pair  of  guard  gates,  to  be  shut  against  very 
igh  tides,  or  in  cases  of  danger  from  storms. 

864.  The  construction  of  the  locks  for  basins  differs  in 
nothing,  in  principle,  from  that  pursued  in  canal  locks.  The 
greatest  care  will  necessarily  be  taken  to  form  a  strong  mass 
free  from  all  danger  of  accidents.  The  gates  of  a  basin-lock 
are  made  convex  towards  the  head  of  water,  to  give  them 
more  strength  to  resist  the  great  pressure  upon  them.  They 
are  hung  and  manceuvred  differently  from  ordinary  lock 
gates ;  the  quoin-post  is  attached  to  the  side  walls  in  the  usual 
way  :  but  at  the  foot  of  the  mitre-post  an  iron  or  brass  roller 
is  attached,  which  runs  on  an  iron  roller  way,  and  thus  sup- 
ports that  end  of  the  leaf,  relieving  the  c(Jlar  of  the  quoin- 
post  from  the  strain  that  would  be  otherwise  thrown  on  it, 
besides  giving  the  leaf  an  easy  play.  Chains  are  attached  to 
each  mitre-post  near  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
the  gate  is  opened,  or  closed,  by  means  of  windlasses  to  which 
the  other  ends  of  the  chains  are  fastened. 

865.  The  quays  of  wet-docks  are  usually  built  of  masonry. 
Both  brick  and  stone  have  been  used;  the  facing  at  least 
should  be  of  dressed  stone.  Large  fender-beams  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  face  of  the  wall,  to  prevent  it  fi-om  being 
brought  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessels.    The  cross 
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section  of  quaj-walls  should  be  fixed  on  the  same  principlefl 
as  that  of  other  sustaining  walls.  It  might  be  prudent  to  add 
buttresses  to  the  back  of  the  wall  to  strengthen  it  against  the 
shocks  of  the  vessels. 

866.  Quay-walls  with  us  are  ordinarily  made  either  by 
forming  a  facing  of  heavy  round  or  square  piles  driven  in 
juxtaposition,  which  are  connected  by  norizontal  pieces,  and 
secured  from  the  pressure  of  the  earth  filled  in  behind  them 
by  land-ties ;  or,  by  placing  the  pieces  horizontally  upon  each 
other,  and  securing  tnem  by  iron  bolts.  Land-ties  are  used 
to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  earth  or  rubbish  which  is 
thrown  in  behind  them  to  form  the  surface  of  the  quay. 
Another  mode  of  construction,  which  is  found  to  be  strong 
and  durable,  is  in  use  in  our  Eastern  seaports.  It  consists  in 
making  a  kind  of  crib-work  of  large  blocks  of  granite,  and 
filling  in  with  earth  and  stone  rubbish.  The  bottom  oonwe 
of  the  crib  may  be  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  if  it  is  firm 
and  horizontal ;  in  the  contrary  case  a  strong  grillage,  termed 
a  cradle^  must  be  made,  and  be  sunk  to  receive  the  stone  work. 
The  top  of  the  cradle  should  be  horizontal,  and  the  bottom 
should  receive  the  same  slope  as  that  of  the  bed,  in  order  that 
when  the  stones  are  laid  they  may  settle  horizontally. 

867.  Dikes.  To  protect  the  lowlands  bordering  the  ocean 
from  inundations,  dikes,  constructed  of  ordinary  earth,  and 
faced  towards  the  sea  with  some  material  whicn  will  resist 
the  action  of  the  current,  are  usually  resorted  to. 

The  Dutch  dikes,  by  means  of  which  a  large  extent  of 
country  has  been  reclaimed  and  protected  from  the  sea,  are 
the  most  remarkable  structures  of  this  kind  in  existence.  The 
cross  section  of  those  dikes  is  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  width 
at  top  averaging  from  four  to  six  feet,  the  interior  slope  being 
the  same  as  the  natural  slope  of  the  earth,  and  the  exterior 
slope  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  between  three  and 
twelve  base  to  one  perpendicular.     The  top  of  the  dike,  for 

Eerf ect  safety,  should  be  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ighest  spring  tides,  although,  in  many  places,  they  are  only 
two  or  three  above  this  level. 

The  earth  for  these  dikes  is  taken  from  a  ditch  inshore,  be- 
tween which  and  the  foot  of  the  dike  a  space  of  about  twenty 
feet  is  left  which  answers  for  a  road.  The  exterior  slope  is  va- 
riously faced,  according  to  the  means  at  hand,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  current  and  waves  at  the  point.  In  some  eases,  a 
strong  straw  thatch  is  put  on,  and  firmly  secured  bv  pickets, 
or  other  means ;  in  others,  a  layer  of  fascines  is  spread  over  the 
thatch,  and  is  strongly  picketed  to  it  the  ends  of  the  picketi 
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being  allowed  to  project  out  about  eighteen  iuclies,  so  that 
they  can  receive  a  wicker-work  formed  by  interlacing  them 
with  twigs,  the  spaces  between  this  wicker-work  being  filled 
with  broken  stone ;  this  forms  a  very  durable  and  sti-ong  facing, 
which  resists  not  only  the  act  on  of  the  current,  but,  by  its 
elasticity,  the  shocks  of  the  heaviest  waves. 

The  root  of  the  exterior  slope  requires  peculiar  cai'e  for  its 
protection ;  the  shore,  for  this  purpose,  is  in  some  places  cov- 
ered with  a  tliick  apron  of  brush  and  gravel  in  alteniate  layers, 
to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  into  the  water  from  the  foot 
of  the  slope. 

On  some  paiis  of  the  coast  of  France,  where  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  protect  it  from  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
a  cross  section  has  been  given  to  the  dikes  towards  the  sea, 
of  the  same  form  as  the  one  which  the  shore  naturally  takes 
from  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  dikes  in  other  respectts 
are  constructed  and  faced  after  the  maimer  w^hich  has  been 
so  long  in  practice  in  Holland. 

868.  Groins.  Constructions,  termed  groins^  are  used  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  check  the  eflFect  of  the  cm-rent 
along  the  shore,  and  cause  deposites  to  be  fonned.  These  ai'o 
artificial  ridges  which  rise  a  few  feet  only  al)Ove  the  surface 
of  the  beach,  and  are  built  out  in  a  direction  either  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  shore,  or  oblique  to  it.  They  are  con- 
structed either  of  clay,  which  is  well  rammed  and  protected 
on  the  surface  by  a  facing  of  fascines  or  stones ;  or  of  layers 
of  fascines;  or  of  one  or  two  rows  of  short  piles  driven  in 
juxtaposition ;  or  any  other  means  that  the  locality  may  fur- 
nish maybe  resorted  to;  the  object  being  to  inten)(>se  an 
obstacle,  which,  breaking  the  force  of  the  current,  will  occa- 
sion a  deposite  near  it,  and  thus  gradually  cause  the  shore  to 
gain  upon  the  sea. 

869.  Sea'-walls.  When  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  land, 
forming  a  steep  bluff,  the  face  of  which  is  gradually  worn 
away,  a  wall  of  masonry  is  the  only  means  that  will  afford  a 
permanent  protection  againj^t  this  action  of  the  waves.  Walln 
made  for  this  object  are  tenned  sea-walls.  The  face  of  a  w;a- 
wall  should  be  constructed  of  the  nu^t  durable  stone  in  large 
blocks.  The  backing  may  be  of  rubble  or  of  Ix^ton.  Tlio 
whole  work  should  be  laid  with  hydraulic  mortar* 
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a.  Classification  of  /Strains. — ^Any  rod,  or  bar  of  IiomogeneoTia 
structure  and  uniform  cross^sections,  may  be  regarded  as  a  prism, 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  fibres,  each  of  which  may,  in 
turn,  be  considered  as  a  right  prism,  having  an  infinitely  smaU  area 
for  its  base,  and  its  edges  parallel  to  those  of  the  prism. 

If  a  prism  so  composed  be  intersected  by  an  infinite  number  of 
planes,  each  perpendicular  to  its  edges,  these  planes  will  divide  the 
fibres  into  infinitely  small  solids,  each  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  element  of  a  fibre ;  and  if  these  elementary  solids,  or  fibres, 
be  referred,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  three  rectangular  axes,  two  of 
which,  as  X,  and  Y,  are  contained  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
edges  of  the  prism,  and  the  third,  Z,  pai*allel  to  them,  then  the  area 
of  the  base  of  any  elementary  fibre  will  be  expressed  by  dx  dy^  and 
its  length  by  dz, 

b.  In  considering  the  elementary  fibres  contained  between  any 
two  of  these  consecutive  planes,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  although 
the  relative  positions  of  the  planes  may  be  varied  in  an  infinity  of 
ways,  they  admit  of  four  simple  relative  movements,  'w^ich,  either 
singly  or  combined,  will  cover  all  the  cases  of  change  of  form  in  the 
elementary  fibres  between  them,  arising  from  these  changes  of  po- 
sitions. 
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O.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  (Fig.  A)  be  the  longitudinal, 
and  (Fig.  B)  the  cross-section  of  any  such  prism,  and  A  B|  and 
C  D,  be  two  of  the  consecutive  planes  in  question. 
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1st.  The  plane,  C  D,  may  be  moved  parallel  to  A  B,  either  from 
or  towards  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  elementary  fibres  between 
the  planes  will  be  lengthened,  and  in  the  latter  shortened ;  and  tie 
strains  to  which  they  are  subjected  will  arise  from  a  force  of  exten- 
sion in  the  fii-st  case,  and  oue  of  compression  in  the  second,  acting 
parallel  to  the  fibres. 

2d.  The  plane,  C  D,  may  take  the  position,  C  D',  by  turaing 
around  some  line,  O,  in  it  as  an  axis,  in  which  case  the  elementary 
fibres  on  one  side  of  this  axis,  in  conforming  to  the  new  position  of 
C  D,  will  be  deflected  and  lengthened,  undergoing  a  strain  of  ten- 
sion ;  whilst  those  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  deflected  and  short- 
ened, undergoing  a  strain  of  compression ;  and  those,  as  O  0',  in 
the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  prism  and  of  the  axis  O  of  rotation, 
will  be  simply  deflected,  without  any  change  in  their  original  length ; 
the  plane,  CD,  in  its  new  position  C  D',  continuing  normal  to  all 
the  elementary  fibres  in  their  new  position  of  deflection. 

3d  The  plane,  O  D,  (Fig.  C)  may  receive  a  motion  of  translation 

in  the  direction  C  D,  parallel  to  A  B,  in 
which  any  elementary  fibre,  as  a  b,  will 
T5rf.  C  take  a  new  position,  as  a  b',  oblique  to  its 

^  original  position. 

4th.  Or  the  plane,  O  D,  may  receive  a 
motion  of  rotation  around  some  axis  pei^ 
pendicular  to  it,  in  which  case,  the  base  of 
any  elementary  fibre,  as  b,  in  the  plane  C 
D  (Fig.  B),  will  take  a  new  position,  de- 
scribing a  small  arc  in  the  plane,  CD 
around  the  axis  of  rotation. 

It  will  now  be  easily  apprehended  that  any  elementary  fibre  being 
subjected  to  two  or  more  of  these  movements  combined,  the  result- 
ing strains  brought  upon  it  will  arise  from  these  simultaneous 
movements. 

As  these  relative  changes  of  position  of  the  planes  in  question 
are  due  to  forces  exterior  to  the  prism,  and  as  their  action  is  re- 
sisted by  the  molecular  forces  brought  into  play  by  the  strains  on 
the  fibres,  several  problems  arise,  from  this  action  and  reaction 
which  come  within  the  province  of  rational  mechanics,  aided  byex- 
peiiment,  for  their  solution,  and  which  find  their  application  in  the 
resistances  ofiered  by  the  solid  portions  of  structures  to  the  forces 
to  which  they  are  subjected  from  the  fonn  and  design  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

The  object  of  this  Note  is  to  give  the  mode  of  solving  some  of 
the  more  simple  problems  which  fall  under  this  head. 

d.  delation  between  the  Elongation  and  ike  Force  by  which  U  it 
produced,  in  th-e  case  of  a  rod  or  bar  of  a  given  croas-sectwn,  the 
force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  aseia  of  the  bew. 

From  experiments  made  upon  homogeneous  bars  of  small  area  of 
cross-section,  and  within  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  material  of 


B 
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which  the  har  is  composed,  it  has  heen  shown  that  the  elongation, 

from  any  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 

bar,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  bar,  and 

to  the  force  itself,  and  inversely  as  the  area  of  the  cross-        o 

section. 

Represent  (Fig.  D)  by 

L,  the  original  length  of  the  bar. 

W,  the  force  applied  to  lengthen  it. 

ly  the  elongation  due  to  W.  B 

A,  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  rS. 

£,  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  l — \ 

Then,  from  the  law  expressed  above,  obtained  from  ex-        ^^  ^' 
periment,  there  obtains  the  relation 

WL 

hence 

W=EAi-;(A) 

and 

W 

E  =  J^(B) 
L 

Equation  (A)  gives  the  relation  between  the  force  and  its  corre 

sponding  elongation ;  and  Eq.  (B)  shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  strain 

W 
on  the  "unit  of  area,  expressed  by— ^,  and  the  elongation  of  the  unit 

of  length  expressed  by  -j^ ^  constant.  The  value  of  the  constant 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material. 

Making  A  =;  1  and  -=-  =  1,  in-Eq.  (B),  there  obtains 

E  =  W, 

that  is,  E  is  the  force  which,  applied  to  a  bar,  the  cross-section  of 
which  is  a  superficial  unit,  would  produce  an  elongation  equal  to 
the  original  length  of  the  bar,  supposing  its  elasticity  perfect  up  to 
this  limit.  The  quantity,  E,  thus  defined  is  termed  the  coefficient 
of  elasticity. 

Equation  (A)  may  be  stated  as  the  fundamental  proposition  in 
this  subject  upon  which  the  solution  of  all  the  others  depends. 

e.  To  fond  the  relations  between  the  Elongation  and  the  JPbrcet 
producing  it,  when  the  weight  of  the  har  is  tcAen  into  consideration. 
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In  Eq.  (A),  the  only  force  acting  is  W,  the  veight  of  the  bai 
itself  being  neglected.  To  determine  the  elongation,  the  latter 
being  taken  into  account, 

Represent  (Fig.  D)  by 

L,  the  total  original  length  of  the  bar ; 

A,  the  area  of  the  cross-section ; 

X,  the  original  length  of  any  portion  as  A  C  ; 

dx,  the  length  of  an  elementary  portion  of  A  C ; 

W,  the  force  applied  at  the  end  B ; 

«7,  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  bar. 

The  volume  of  the  portion  A  C  will  be  expressed  by  (L  —  a?)  A , 
and  its  weight  by  (L  —  a?)  A  w. 

The  total  force  acting  to  elongate  the  portion  A  C  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 

W+(L  — a?)  Aw. 

The  relations,  therefore,  between  this  force  and  the  elongatioB 
produced  by  it  on  any  elementary  portion  dx,  will  be  obtained  by 
substituting  dx  for  L,  and  W4-(L  —  a;)  A  to  for  W,  in  Eq.  A. 
Making  these  substitutions,  and  finding  the  corresponding  elonga- 
tion, there  obtains 

^^W+(L-a,)A«,^ 

Jji  A 

The  total  length  of  dx  after  elongation  will,  therefore,  be 

Integrating  this  between  the  limits  a?  =  0  and  a:  =  L,  there  obtaina 

_       WL       iwL^A 

^■^eX"*"    EA    ' 

for  the  total  length  of  the  bar  after  elongation. 

f.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  from  the  preceding  discussion)  thfti 
the  greatest  strain  on  the  bar  will  be  at  the  top,  and  that  it  vil* 
arise  from  the  force,  W,  and  its  own  weight,  or  from  W+I^  -^  *'^' 
The  strains  on  the  other  sections  varying  with  a?,  will,  therefore, 
decrease  as  x  increases.  Consequently,  the  strain  on  each  nJAtot 
area  of  the  bar  will  be  variable  ;  and,  representing  by  x  any  v*'^*' 
ble  length,  as  B  C,  estimated  from  B  upwards,  the  force  actmg  ob 
the  unit  of  area  at  any  point  to  produce  this  strain  will,  from  1»1' 
(A)  be  expressed  by, 

in  which  X  is  the  elongation  corresponding  to  x ;  and  in  ord®'  ^^ 
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Ae  stmin  sliall  be  the  same  on  the  unit  of  area  of  every  section , 
aiid  th<%refore  equally  strong  at  each  section,  —  must  be  cor.8tant. 


X 

g.  l3  apply  this,  let  the  cross-section  of  the  bar  (Fig.  E)  at 
every  point  be  a  circle,  and  let  the  radius  of  any 
one  of  these  circles  be  represented  by  r. 

The  area  of  the  circle  will  be 

and,  dx  being  an  elementary  length  of  the  bar,  any 
elementary  volume  will  be  expressed  by 

It  r*  dXy 

and  the  weight  of  tnis  elementary  volume  by 

AT  r*  cfaj  to. 

For  any  volume  of  the  bar  of  the  length  05,  the  ex- 
pression for  the  weight  will  be 

w  I  ic  r^  dx. 


s 


Substituting  these  values,  in  Eq.  (C),  for  A,  and 

xKw^  and  making  —  =  e,  there  obtains 


Flg.B. 


X 


"W-f-  v)Cit  r*  dx 


=  Ec;  (D) 


flrr' 


to  represent  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  on  any  cross-section, 
DifTerentiating  Eq.  (D)  there  obtains, 


hence 


trwr'c?aj  =  Ec27rr  dr, 


T"2Ec'*^ 


which  integrated  gives 


log,  r  = 


w 


2£c 


a;  +  C; 


which  shows  that  the  line  cut  from  the  bar,  by  a  section  through 
the  axis,  is  a  logarithmic  curve. 

Making  ir  r*  =  A,  and  E  c  ==  m,  in  Eq.  (D),  there  obtains 

W+  wjA  dx  =  mA;  (E) 
henoe,  by  dlFerentiation, 

•nd 


tDAdx=^indAf 
dA 


^     = — dx. 
A        m 
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Integrating  tliis  expression  between  the  limits  of  x  =  0,  and  a?  =  L, 
and  representing  by  A',  and  A",  the  corresponding  i^nes  of  A, 
and  in  which  r  will  take  the  corresponding  values  r^  '=.hfi^  and 
r"=  atn^  there  obtains 

^^-   A^  =  ^^' 
hence,  passing  to  the  equivalent  numbers, 

-!iL 

m 

A"  =  A'«        ;{F) 

But,  from  Eqs.  (D)  and  (E),  the  quantity  E  c  =  m,  is  evidently  the 
weight  or  force  of  tension,  on  the  unit  of  area  at  any  crosspsection 
of  the  bar ;  so  that,  at  the  lowest  point,  where  the  strain  arisee 
from  the  force  W  alone,  the  total  strain  on  A  will  be  expressed  by 
m  A' ;  hence 

mA'=W,andA'=— . 

m 

Substituting  this  value  of  A.  in  Eq.  (F),  there  obtains 

^f  =  — « 

for  the  value  of  the  area  at  the  upper  end. 

h.  Rdaticma  heiweeii  a  force  which  produces  simple  deflection  and 
the  elongations  and  compressions  of  the  fibres  of  a  bar,  the  crott' 
section  being  wiiiform  and  symmetrical  with  respect  to  iheph^*^ 
which  the  force  acts. 

In  the  problem  here  proposed  for  solution,  the  circumstances  arc 
the  same  as  those  that  usually  obtain  in  all  structures  subjected  to 
forces  which  act  either  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  to  the  fibres  of 
the  material  of  which  the  parts  are  composed  ;  as,  for  example?  m 
the  various  kind  of  frames. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  cross-sections  of  the  parts  ore  either  unifonn, 
or  else  they  vary  by  insensible  degrees,  by  a  law  of  continuity  fro*"* 
one  point  to  another ;  the  figures  of  the  cross-section,  at  any  ^^ 
points  at  finite  distances  apart,  being  similar,  but  regarded  as  the 
same  between  any  two  sections  infinitely  near  each  other. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  the  illustration  already  given,  that,  in  *»*® 
case  of  simple  deflection,  the  hypotheses  generally  adopted  are :  1^^ 
that  the  planes  of  cross-section,  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  of  *^f 
bar,  taken  at  distances  infinitely  near  each  other,  will  rems^ 
normal  to  the  fibres  after  deflection ;  2d,  that  these  planes  wiii 
rotate  around  some  line  drawn  across  the  figure  of  the  cross-sectioOj 
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3dy  that  the  fibres  lying  on  one  side  of  this  line  will  be  extended, 
and  those  on  the  other  compressed ;  4th,  that  the  elongation  or 
compression  of  any  fibre  will  be  proportional  to  its  distance  from 
this  line ;  and  5th,  that  all  the  fibres  contained  in  a  plane  passed 
through  this  line  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  will  not  be 
changed  in  length  by  the  deflection  undergone.  The  central  fibre  in 
this  plane  is  termed  the  mean  or  neutral  fibre. 


Let  (Fig.  A)  be  the  longitudinal  section,  and  (Fig.  B)  the  figure 
of  the  uniform  cross-section,  taken  at  any  point  as  A  B  (Fig.  A), 
and  which  is  symmetrical  with  the  line  A  B  (Fig.  B)  cut  from  the 
plane  of  cross-section  by  the  plane  passed  through  the  axis  of  the 
bar,  and  in  which  a  force,  W,  acts  at  the  point  F,  to  cause  deflec- 
tion in  the  bar,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  any  manner 
at  the  point  C  LetE  F  be  the  mean  fibre  cut  out  by  the  plane  of 
longitudinal  section,  and  O  P  the  line  of  the  fibres,  cut  by  the  plane 
of  cross-section,  which  are  not  changed  in  length  by  the  deflection ; 
and  which  may  be  termed  the  neutral  axis  of  the  cross-section. 
Let  O  X  and  O  7  be  two  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  to  which  all 
points  of  the  cross-section  are  referred. 

Represent  by 

L,  the  original  length  of  an  elementary  fibre  as  ly  B,  a  b,  (Fig.  A) 

a  ^=^  dx  dy  the  area  of  its  cross-section ; 

X  and  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  a ; 

a,  the  infinitely  small  angle  which  the  plane  Q'  D'  makes  with 
its  original  position  C  13  after  deflection. 

Now,  from  the  hypothesis  adopted,  any  fibre,  as  a  b  (Fig.  A), 
contained  between  two  consecutive  planes,  will,  after  deflection,  be 
lengthened  by  an  amount  equal  to  b  O  in  the  relative  change  of 
position  of  .the  plane  C  D  ;  and  as  the  distance  of  this  fibre  from 
the  neutral  axis  is  y,  this  increase  of  length  will  be  expressed  by, 

in  Hke  manner,  the  decrease  in  length  of  any  fibre  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  neutral  axis,  on  the  other  side  of  it^  will  also  be  ex- 
pi-essed  by  y  k. 
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Resuming  now  Eq.  (A),  and  substituting  in  its  second  memLei 
dxdy  ^  a  for  A^  and  y  a.  for  l^  there  obtains 

T^dxdy  -^, 

which  expi*esses  the  relation  between  the  strain,  and  the  correspond- 
ing  elongation  for  any  elementary  fibre. 

Therefore  the  tot^  strain  on  the  fibres  elongated  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 

j^ff^  dx  dy  y. 

In  like  manner  the  strains  on  the  compressed  fibres  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 

-^jy^dxdyy; 

the  negative  sign  being  used  to  denote  the  contrary  direction  of 
the  elastic  resistance  of  the  compressed  fibres. 

As  these  strains  are  caused  by  the  force  W  acting  to  deflect 
the  bar,  and  therefore  to  produce  rotation  about  any  neutral  axis, 
as  O  P,  with  an  arm  of  lever  O  F  =  z,  there  will  obtain,  to  express 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  system  of  forces, 

■^jyEdxdyy--    -^jyEdxdyy=0;(G) 
and 

-jy^dx  dy  y'  -^^jy-Edxdyy^  -Wz  =  0;(R) 

Eq.  (G),  which  expresses  the  condition  that  the  algebraic  sam  of 
the  strains  on  all  the  fibres,  parallel  to  the  mean  fibre  £  F,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  C^  D^,  is  equal  to  zero,  shows  that  the 
neutral  axis,  O  P,  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
figure  of  the  cross-section ;  and  Eq.  (H)  that  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  strains  and  of  the  force  W  is  also  equal  to  zero. 

When  the  centre  of  gravity  coincides  with  the  centre  of  fig'''^ 
or  the  neutral  axis  divides  the  cross-section  symmetrically,  Eq*  (^) 
becomes, 

2^    JYEdxdyy''^Wg  =  0.{l) 

L  The  expression 

jy  Edxdyy* 

it  will  be  seen  is  analogous  to  the  general  expression  for  iihe  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  a  volume  of  uniform  density,  in  which  E  ^  oo^^ 
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Btaat  and  depends  only  on  the  physical  propeiiies  of  the  material, 
and  /  /  dx  dy  y^  depends  entirely  for  its  value  on  the  figure  of 

the  cross-section.  To  apply  this  to  any  particular  figure,  the 
integral  must  be  taken  between  z  =  0,  and  x  •=  b^va.  which  h  is 
the  breadth  of  the  figure  estimated  along  the  neutral  axis ;  and 
between  y  =  0,  and  y  =  ^  cZ,  in  which  d  is  the  length  of  the  figure, 
estimated  along  the  line  drawn  through  its  centre,  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  neutral  axis. 

The  expression  2  /  /  E  dx  dy  y*  \a  called  the  moment  ofJUxi: 

bUiiy/  and  W«  that  of  the  betiding  moment. 

k.  Particular  moments  offlexihUity, — The  value  of  the  moment 
of  flexibility,  which  is  a  mere  problem  of  calculus,  is  easily  found, 

for  any  geometrical  figure  from  the  double  integral  I  f  dxdy  y\ 

For  examples,  when  the  cross-section  of  the  figure  is 
a  rectangle  (Fig.  F),  in  which  b  is  the  breadth,  and  d 
the  depth,  the  integral,  taken  within  the  limits  a?  =  0, 
and  SB  =  6  ;  y  =  0,  and  y  =  ^  c^,  becomes 

1 


^Jlf^  c?y  y 


'-n^'^- 


± 


Pig.F. 


2.  For  a  cross-section  (Fig  G),  like  that  of  a  hollow 
girder,  in  which  b  is  the  entire  breadth,  d  the  total 
depth,  V  the  breadth  of  the  hollow  inteiior,  d'  its  depth,  the  limits 
become,  as  =  6  —  6' ;  and  y  =  ^ (i  —  ^gJ' ;   and  the 
moment  of  flexibiUty, 

2ffdx  dyy'  =  ^  {bd*  -  6'rf'»). 

The  expression  will  be  of  the  same  form  in  the 
case  of  the  cross-section  of  the  I  girder  (Fig.  H)  in 
which  5  is  the  breadth  of  the  flanges ;  b'  the  sum  of 
breadths  of  the  two  shoulders;  d  the  depth  of 
thtf  girder,  and  d'  the  depth  between  the  flanges. 

3.  When  the  cross-section  is  a  circle,  and  the  axes 
of  co-ordinates  are  taken  through  the  centre,  the  limits  of  a  wil  l 

be  +  r  and  —  r ;  and  those  of  y  =  V  r*  —  a;*  will  be  the  same ;  and 
2jydxdyy'  =  i'!tr** 

4.  For  a  hollow  cylinder,  in  which  r  is  the  ex- 
terior and  r'  the  interior  radius,  the  integral  is 
^  .r  (r*  -  r'*). 

5.  When  the  cross-section  is  an  ellipse,  and  the 
neutral  axis  coincides  with  the  conjugate  axis, 
if  the  transverse  axube  represented  by  (f,  and  the 
conjugate  by  6,  and  the  limits  of  x  and  y  be  taken 
as  in  the  circle,  then, 


Fig.  a. 


h 


^& 


'  7* 


7 


I1g.H. 


iffd 


*  For  the  integral  /  /   da;  dir  ^  Me  Oftwrcft'f  Colcuivc,  art  196,  p.  271 ;  and  art.  252,  p.  841. 


re- 
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L  Siram  on  the  unit  of  area, — Retiirmng  to  the  general  expr» 
sion  Eq.  (I),  by  representing  2  ffdx  dy  y'  by  I,  it  becomes 

a        W« 

mnltiplying  each  member  of  this  equation  \sj  y,  there  obtedna, 

j-_^y,orE^_^y.  (K) 

But  ya  is  the  elongation  of  the  elementary  fibi*e  L  at  the  distance  y 
from  the  neutral  axis,  therefore,  Eq.  (A),  as 

is  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area,  so  £  ^  =  -r^  y  is  the  strain 

Xj  X 

ferred  to  the  unit  of  area  caused  by  the  deflection  on  the  elementaiy 
fibre  at  the  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis. 

Taking,  for  example,  a  bar  having  a  uniform  rectangular  cross- 
section  of  the  depth  d  and  breadth  h ;  and  representing  by  R  the 
limit  of  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  of  the  fibres  at  the  distance 
\d  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  for  y,  substituting  ^,  and  for  I  its 
value  -]^&  d^ ;  there  obtains,  from  Eq.  (K), 

which  expresses  the  relations  that  must  exist  between  5,  c2,  W  and 
z  to  satisfy  this  condition. 

m.  The  quantity  ^  R  5  c^  receives  the  name  of  the  tnom^ni  of 
rupture^  when  R  is  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  surface  at  the  instant 
that  rupture  takes  place ;  and  its  value  has  been  determined  hj  di- 
rect experiment  as  stated  in  the  subject  of  the  Resistance  of  Ma- 
terials. But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  the  proportionality  of  the 
elongations  or  compressions  of  the  fibres  to  the  forces  causing  them 
is  true  only  within  certain  limits,  and  that  it  fails  when  the  strun 
approaches  that  of  rupture,  the  results  obtained  from  Eq.  (L)  viQ 
be  found  to  accord  with  experiment  only  within  these  limits. 

a.  The  equation  R  =  -="  V  ^  ^^^^^  ^*^^  determining  the  strength  and 
proportions  of  prismatic  beams.     If  the  beam  is  prismatic  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  the  greatest  strain  will  be  where  the  moment  of  external 
forces  is  greatest,  and  the  transverse  section  at  this  point  is  called 
the  dangerous  section  /  and  generally  it  is  the  section  most  liable 
to  break  in  any  beam. 

Case  1st.  If  the*  beam  is  fixed  at 
one  end  and  loaded  at  the  free  end 
(Fig.  a)  we  have  for  the  dangerous 
section 


in  which  I  is  the  length  of  the  beam. 
If  the  beam  is  rectangular  this 
becomes 


Vig.  a. 


If  it  is  required  to  find  the  depth,  we  asstime  a  safe  value  for  R, 
and  have 


d 


In  a  similar  way  we  may  find  any  one  of  the  quantities  when  all 
but  one  are  known. 

Case  2d.  If  the  beam  is  uniformly 
loaded  (Fig.  h)  we  have  for  the  danger- 
ous section 


Case  Zd.  If  the  beam  is  supported  at 
its  ends  and  loaded  by  a  weight,  P,  Pig,  ^, 

placed  at  the 'middle  (Fig.  c),  the  dan- 
gerous section  will  be  at  the  middle,  and  we  shall  have  for  rectan- 
gular beams, 

i  P  Z  =  I  R  6  rf», 

in  which  I  is  the  length  A  B  between  the 
«npports. 

Case  4tth.  If  the  beam  is  uniformly  load- 
ed and  the  other  conditions  the  same  as  in   -^^ 
the  preceding  case,  we  have 

J  W/  =  I  R  5  rf' 

(For  other  cases,  see  Wood's  Resistance  of  Materials.') 

XL  Solids  of  EqMjd  Hesistance. — ^A  like  problem  presents  itsolf, 
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in  strains  cansed  bj  deflection,  to  the  on^  in  which  the  stnins  an 
caused  by  a  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres ;  in  which, 
the  cross-sections,  varjin^  from  point  to  point,  but  being  simikr 
figures,  it  is  proposed  so  to  determine  the  longitudinal  section,  that 
the  greatest  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  for  each  cross-section  shaU 
be  constant. 

Representing  this  constant  strain  by  B',  and  supposing  the  croa- 
sections  to  be  rectangles,  £q.  (L)  becomes 


R'  = 


Wz 


.(LO 


Now  Eq.  (L')  may  be  satisfied  in  various  ways ;  by  making  W 
either  constant,  or  variable  with  z ;  by  making  either  b  or  d  ooa- 
stant,  or  variable ;  or  by  making  any  one  of  these  quantities  to 
vary  with  the  other. 

The  following  cases  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  applications 
of  Eq.  (U)  :— 

Cctae  let.  Suppose  a  bar  (Fig.  I), 
the  cross-section  of  which  at  every 
point  is  a  rectangle,  with  a  con- 
stant breadth,  but  variable  depth, 
to  be  fixed  at  one  end  in  any  man- 
ner, and  strained  by  a  constant 
force  W,  acting,  at  the  other,  in. 
the  plane  containing  the  mean  fibre, 
and  perpendicular  to  this  fibre. 
For  any  cross-section  at  the  dis- 
tance z  from  the  point  of  applicsr 
tion  of  W,  representing  the  variable  depth  by  y,  Eq.  (L')  becomes, 


Pig.  I. 


R'= 


Wz 


.-•3^  = 


6  W 
b  R' 


«; 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  the  vertex  of  which  is  at  the 
point  B.  Assuming  the  line  A.  B  of  the  longitudinal  section  to  be 
a  straight  line,  the  line  B  D  which  bounds  the  figure  on  the  oppo- 
site side  will  be  the  parabola  given  by  the  equation. 

Ccue  2d,  If  the  strain  arises  from  a 
weight  uniformly  distributed  along  the 
line  A  B  (Fig.  K),  and  that  for  a  unit  of 
length  of  the  line,  the  corresponding 
weight  is  represented  by  w ;  then,  for  any 
distance  z  from  B,  the  weight  will  be  ir  2, 
and  its  lever  arm,  for  the  cross-section  at 
the  distance  z  from  B,  will  be  ^  «.  If 
^^  ^  then   the   breadth  remains  constant  and 

depth  v\riable,  Eq.  (L')  will  take  the  form, 
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y'  = 


3to 


and 


V  R  i 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  light  line  B  D  of  which  B  is  the  origin 
of  co-ordinates. 

Case  dd.     Taking  W  as  in  the  first  case,  let  the  ratio  of  6  to  a 
be  constant,  or  6  =  dm,  then  Eq.  (L')  will  become 

Wz  .      6  W 


R'  = 


y  = 


R'm 


z. 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  cubical  pai^bola  for  the  curve  (Fig.  K). 

C<i3e  ith.  Taking  W  as  in  the  first 
case,  let  the  depth  d  (Fig.  L),  be  con- 
stant, and  the  breadth  variable.  Re- 
presenting this  variable  breadth  by  x, 
Eq.  (L')  becomes 


FSg.  L 


R'  = 


Wz 


X  = 


6W 


a 


The  figure  of  the  longitu- 


Btf.  M 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  right  line 

having  tlie  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  B. 

dinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  W  will  be  an 

isascoles  triangle,  C  B  D. 

Cojfe  bth.  Supposing,  as  in  the  second 
case,  an  equal  weight  w  on  each  unit  of 
length  to  be  distributed  along  the  centre 
line  A  B  (Fig.  M),  and  the  depth  to  be 
constant  and  breadth  variable.  Then 
for  any  cross-section  at  the  distance  z 
from  By  £q.  (L')  becomes, 

_  jt^g'  _  3  W     , 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  hav- 
ing its  vertex  at  B,  at  which  point  A  B  is  tangent.     The  figure  of 
the  longitudinal  section  will  therefore  be  bounded  by  the  two  equal 
and  symmetrical  parabolic  arcs  B  C  and  B  D. 

Case  6th.  Supposing  a  bar  to  rest  horizontally  on  two  supports, 
A,  B  (Fig.  N),  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities, and  to  be  strained  by 
a  weight  W  acting  at  any  point 
D,  and  that  its  depth  is  varia- 
ble and  breadth  constant.  Re- 
present the  length  A  B  by  2  ^, 
and  the  distance  C  D  between 
the  nJddle  point  of  A  B  and 
tlie  cross-section  where  W  acta 
by  z. 
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From  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces,  the  pressures  on  the  points  A 

and  B,  and  consequently  their  reaction,  are  the  parallel  componeiitB 

of  W  acting  at  these  points,  and  are  expressed  for  the  point  A,  by 

I  —  z  I  •\~  z 

.  ■  W,  and  for  B  by  —5-7—  W ;  and  their  respective  momenta, 

with   regard  to   the   neutral  axis  in  the  cross-section  at  D^  bj 

(I  ^z)(lA-  z) 

• fT-y •    W.     Eq.  (L'),  therefore  for  any  cross-section,  b©- 

oomes 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  referred  to  its  centre  and  axis. 
The  line  A  B,  therefore,  being  a  right  line,  the  outline  of  the 
longitiidinal  section  of  the  bar  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  the 
semi-ellipse  A  £  D ;  the  semi-conjugate  axis  of  which  can  be  found 
from  the  equation  of  the  curve  by  making  z  =  0. 

Were  the  weight  W  to  act  at  the  point  D  alone,  then  the  problem 
would  fall  into  the  C<i8e  1,  and  the  longitudinal  section  would  be 
bounded  by  the  two  parabolic  arcs  A  £3  and  B  S. 

Case  7th.    Supposing 
a  bar  to  rest,  as  in  the 

jUfJo        E  preceding    case,  on  two 

o    — -^ — ■         T        -''*^*-  supports.  A,  B  (Fig.  0), 

:  •  -v^       *^^   *  weight  117  to  be 

A^ ^4 ?.-..-4d -^B  distributed     over    each 

unit  of  length  of  the  cen- 
tre line  A  B ;  the  depth 
F  of  the  bar  d  to  be  con- 

stant, and  the  breadth 
variable.  Representing 
by  2  ^  the  length  A  B,  and  by  «,  the  distance  C  D  of  any  cross- 
section  from  the  centre  O,  then,  from  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces, 
as  2  t^  Z  is  the  total  weight  distributed  over  A  B^  the  pressure  on 
each  support  and  consequent  reaction  will  be  v>  l.  But  the  weight 
distributed  over  the  portion  D  B  is  expressed  by  10  (/  —  z).  The 
cross-section  at  D  will  therefore  be  strained  by  the  two  forces  tc  I 
acting  at  B  upwards  ;  and  uj  (I  —  z)  acting  through  ihe  middle  of 
the  distance  D  B  downwards,  Eq.  (L')  to  conform  to  these  circum- 
stances will  become 

^,        wl(l^z)^ifjo{l^z){l'-z) 
jx  = J , 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  narabola  referred  to  the  00-ordinate  Kxa 
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C  B^  C  El.  The  longitudinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
action  of  the  force  2  to  I  will  be  bounded  by  two  parabolic  arcs  A 
£  B^  and  A  F  B^  the  vertices  of  which  will  be  on  the  line  E  F 
bisecting  A  B. 

Caw  Sth.  J£,  instead 
of  a  weight  uniformly 
distributed  along  the 
centre  line,  a  weight  W 
were  placed  at  a  point 
D  (Fig.  P)  of  this  line, 
then  the  moment  of 
either  component  of  W 
at  A,  or  B^  with  respect 

to  the  transverse  section  at  D  will  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  flexi- 
bility at  this  section.  This  case  therefore  is  the  same  as  in  Case 
4,  and  the  outline  of  the  longitudinal  section  will  be  two  isosceles 
triangles,  having  a  common  base  £  F,  and  their  vertices  at  A  and 
B. 

If,  as  in  Oase  6thy  the  weight  may  act  at  any  point,  then  the  out- 
line will  be  two  parabolic  arcs,  having  their  vertices  on  the  per- 
pendicular to  and  bisecting  A  B  as  in  Ccue  7  th, 

0.  JEffect  of  the  figwre  of  the  crose-seciion  on  the  resistance  to 
etraina  caused  by  deflection. 

From  Eq.  (K)  which  gives  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  for  any 
fibre  at  the  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis,  or 


there  obtains 


W« 


=  11. 


From  this  it  is  seen,  that,  for  any  constant  value  of  the  bending 
moment  Wz^  the  strain  B  on  the  iinit  of  area  for  any  fibre,  at  the 

distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis,  will  be  the  smaller  as  ^-    Ib   the 

greater.  But  for  any  two  cross-sections,  having  the  same  area  A, 
in  which  y  =  ^  (f  is  the  distance  of  the  extreme  fibre  from  the  neu- 
tral axis  I  will  be  the  greater  as  ^  e^  is  the  greater.  These  con- 
siderations therefore  give  a  very  simple  means  of  comparing  the 
relative  resistaaoe  offered  to  deflection  by  cross-sections  of  equiva* 
lent  areas,  but  of  different  figures. 

Taking,  for  examples,  the  equivalent  oross-scictions  in  the  reo- 
tangle  (Fig.  F),  the  ellipse,  and  the  x  girder  (Fig.  H),  the  respective 

values  of  r-j  are,  for  the  rectangle, 
fa 
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for  the  ellipse,  the  area  of  which  ia^irbdy  there  obtauiBi 

I       ii'irhd* 


id^      id 


=  i^d; 


for  the  X  cross-section,  if  the  breadth  h  —  6'  of  the  web  conneciiiig 
the  two  flanges  be  so  small  that  its  area  may  be  neglected  in  esti- 
mating the  quantity  I,  and  in  like  manner  the  thickness  d  —  d'  ot 
the  flanges  be  also  so  small,  as  compared  with  d,  that  it  may  also  be 
neglected  in  the  same  way,  then  the  value  of  I  will  nearly  approach 
to  the  quantity  ^  A  e^,  in  which  A  is  the  area  of  the  flanges,  there- 
fore 

Comparing  the  three  valties  above  of  j-j^  it  is  apparent,  that^  A 

being  the  same  in  each,  the  cross-section  of  greatest  resistance  is 

that  of  the  X  form ;  and  that  of  the  rectangle  is  greater  than  in  the 

ellipse.     And  that  in  each,  A  remaining  the  same,  but  h  varying 

I 
inversely  as  d^  T^'^i^l  increase  with  d.    This  shows  that  the  mass 

of  the  fibres  should  be  thrown  as  far  from  the  neutral  axis,  which 
in  each  of  these  cases  is  taken  to  bisect  the  distance  dy  as  the  limits 
of  practice  will  allow.  Hence  is  seen  the  advantage  presented  in 
the  cross-sections  of  Figs.  G  and  H. 

p.  Shea/ring  Strain, — This  term  is  applied  to  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  fibres  to  a  force  acting  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them,  as 
illustrated  by  Fig.  C ;  and  the  forpe  producing  the  strain  is  termed 
a  shearing  force. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  such  a  force  would  be  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  would  be  seen  in  the  distortion  that  would  take  place  in 
a  very  short  bar  of  great  relative  stiflhess,  like  a  nail  or  peg, 
which,  firmly  fixed  at  one  end,  should  be  strained  by  a  force  acting 
on  the  projecting  part  perpendicular  to  its  axis. 

Comparatively  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  resistance  offered  to  this  kind  of  strain.  But  from  the 
evident  analogy  of  the  phenomena  in  this  case  to  those  in  the  case 
of  the  direct  elongation  of  the  fibres,  writers  on  the  subject  haye 
proposed  to  express  the  relations  between  the  distortions  of  the 
fibres  and  the  forces  producing  them  by  formulas  analogous  to  those 
for  the  forces  and  resistances  in  the  cases  of  direct  elongations. 
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Bepreaent  (Fig.  C)  by 
Lj  tko  original  lengfch  of  any  fibre  a  b 
between  the  two  conaecutive  planes  A  B 
and  C  D. 
y,  the  distance  h  b'  which  every  point  of 
the  plane  C  D  haa  moved  in  the .  direc- 
tion of  C  Dy  relatively  to  the  plane  A  B^ 
owing  to  the  force  causing  this  displace- 
ment* 
ty  the  strain  on  any  fibre, 
a,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  any  fibre. 
G,  a  constant. 

Now,  in  the  displacement  of  a  6  from  the  position  a  5  to  a  &',  it 
may  be  assumed  from  analogy,  that  the  resistance  to  this  displace- 
ment is,  on  the  one  hand,  proportional  to  a ;  and  on  the  other,  to 

--,  which  is  the  measure  of  this  displacement  referred  to  the  unit 

of  length.     To  express  the  hypothesis  there  obtains 

«  =  Ga^;(M) 

in  which  6  may  be  considered  either  as  constant  for  any  elementary 
fibre,  or  as  variable  from  one  fibre  to  another.    In  either  case  there 

obtains 

t 


y 

L 


=  a;  (N) 


which  expresses  the  ratio  between  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  of 
any  fibre  and  the  displacement  of  this  area  corresponding  to  a  unit 
of  length. 

Representing  by  T  the  entire  resistance  to  this  displacement  of 
C  D  J  by  A  its  area ;  and  assuming  G  as  constant  throughout  its 
area,  there  obtains  from  Eq.  (M) 

T  =  G  A  J!- ;  (O) 

It  has  been  proposed  to  call  the  quantity  E,  in  the  preoeding 
analogona  expression,  modulus  of  longitudmal  d<uticUf/f  and  the 
quantity  G  in  this  modtdtis  of  lateral  eUuticUy, 

So  fiftT  as  determined  by  experiment,  the  ratio  of  the  two  quan- 
tities, or  -^ ,  differs  but  little  from  3,  for  amorphous  bodies,  but  in 

fibrous  bodies  there  is  no  definite  ratio. 
From  the  preceding  discussions  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  hypotibe* 
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sis  adopted,  tliat  the  resultant  of  the  resistances  offered  hj  tlie 
longitudinal  and  lateral  elasticities  of  any  material  to  a  strain, 
caused  by  any  force  which  calls  into  action  these  two  resistanoes, 
passes  tlux>ugh  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  resisting  section,  this 
point  is  termed  the  centre  of  dastidty, 

q.  Limits  of  the  resistance  on  the  tmit  of  area  to  a  longkudindf 
or  lateral  strain. 

By  moans  of  the  fundamental  formulas  (A),  (L),  and  (0)  the 
limit  of  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area,  at  the  fibre  where  the  stnia 
is  greatest,  caused  by  a  force  acting  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the 
cross-section,  whether  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  tJie  direction  of 
the  mean  fibre,  can  be  readily  determined* 

Supposing  the  force  to  be  oblique  to  the  mean  fibre,  it  can  be 
resolved  into  two  components,  one  P  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  fibre,  the  other  Q  parallel  to  it.  The  component  P  will  pro* 
duoe  a  deflection,  which  will  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
pression, or  extension  in  the  extreme  fibre,  the  value  of  which,  for 
the  unit  of  area,  can  be  found  from  formula  (L).  In  like  manner 
the  component  Q  will  cause  a  certain  amount  of  compression,  or 
extension,  the  value  of  which,  for  the  unit  of  area,  can  be  found 
from  the  formula  (A).  Now  these  strains  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  their  amount  on  the  unit  of  area  for  the  extreme  fibrei 
will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  calculated  from  formulas  (A) 
and  (L) ;  and  should  not  be  greater  than  the  resistance  R  that  can 
be  offered  with  safety  to  the  unit  of  area  in  question ;  or 

I  •2  +  A<'*' 

d 

in  which  -^  is  the  distance  of  the  extreme  fibre  from  the  neutral 

axis ;  and  A  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section. 

The  component  P  is  also  the  amount  of  the  shearing  force  on  any 
cross-section ;  and  the  resistance  to  it  on  the  unit  of  area  can  hd 
found  from  formula  (O),  denoting  by  Bf  its  limit  there  obtains 

for  this  limit. 

If  the  strain,  therefore,  on  the  unit  of  area  is  in  the  one  case  less 
than  R,  and  in  the  other  less  than  R',  the  change  which  the  fibres 
will  undergo  under  the  action  of  the  force  will  be  within  the  limits 
of  safety. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  values  of  R  and  R',  when  the 
sign  of  equality  is  used  in  the  two  preceding  expressions,  cannot 
always  be  satii^ed  in  practice  for  any  assimied  area  of  crosshsection, 
although  for  economy  of  material  it  is  desirable  they  should  be. 
Taking,  for  example,  a  beam  of  a  rectangular  crooHwction,  the  area 
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at  which  is  expressed  by  h  dy  which  ib  deflected  by  a  pressure  W, 
acting  with  the  arm  of  lever  l^  the  two  preceding  expressions,  in 
this  case,  taken  as  equalities,  become 

R  =     .   ^   ,  and  R'  = 


bcT 


bd 


As  Wj  ly  R  and  R'  are  given,  the  values  of  (  el*  and  6  <2,  as  de- 
termined £rom  them  can  be  represented  by  the  equalities 


&  c2*  =  m,  and  &  of  =  n; 


m 


hence,  dividing  the  one  by  the  other,  there  obtains  ^  =  — ,  and 


n 


n 


b  =  — *     Now  these  values  may  be  such  as  to  make  d  so  much 


m 


greater  than  5  as  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  practice ;  in  which  case 
a  value  should  be  given  to  dy  such  that  the  value  of  6,  determined 
from  the  equality  6  cP  =  «n,  shall  be  within  the  rules  of  practice,  as 
the  strain  from  deflection  is  more  to  be  guarded  against  than  that 
from  the  shearing  force.  Whilst  the  limit  from  deflection  should 
not  be  exceeded,  neither  should  that  from  shearing  be  dangerously  so. 

r.  JReUUions  betioeen  the  strains  and  the  farces  producing  them 
in  the  case  of  straight  beams,  or  girders  of  uniform  cross-section^ 
resting  on  t/wo  points  of  support,  in  whtch  the  forces  act  trans^ 
versely  to  Hie  mean  fibre. 

The  case  here  given  finds  a  number  of  applications  in  the  combi- 
nations of  straight  beams  of  timber  or  iron  in  framing ;  in  which  it 
may  be  necessary  to  find  the  reactions  of  the  points  of  support  from 
the  forces  acting  on  the  beam,  the  changes  caused  by  the  strains  on 
the  fibres,  the  amounts  of  the  bending  moment  and  the  shearing 
force,  with  the  view  of  so  proportioning  the  figure  and  area  of  the 
cross-section  as  to  resist  the  greatest  strain  to  which  the  unit  of 
area  can  be  subjected  at  any  point. 

The  strains  on  a  beam, 
under  the  circumstances 
above,  may  arise  either 
from  a  weight  or  pres- 
sure acting  at  one  point 
between  the  supports ; 
or  from  weights,  or 
pressures  of  equal  in- 
tensity uniformly  dis- 
tributed along  the  en* 
tire  length  of  the  beam ; 
or  from  both  of  these 
combined.  In  either  case  the  weights  or  pressures  must  be  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  mean  fibre  of  the  beam,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  supports  taken  vertical. 


Wi. 
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Ga$B  1.  (Fig.  Q)  Beam  resting  horizontally  on  mipporta  at  each 
endy  and  ttrained  by  a  foree  acting  perpendicula/r  to  the  meanfibn 
at  its  middle  point. 

Kepresent  by 
2  I,  the  distance  A  B  between  the  points  of  sapport. 
2  W,  the  force  applied  at  C  the  middle  point. 
X  and  yy  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the  curve  A  D  B,  assumed 

by  the  mean  fibre  under  the  action  of  2  W,  referred  to  the  axu 

X  and  Y,  through  C. 
ff  =  E  I,  the  moment  of  flexibility,  Eq.  (I'). 
^,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point. 

From  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces,  each  point  of  support  will 
furnish  a  reaction,  expressed  by  —  W,  equal  and  contrary  to  tha 
components  W  of  2  W.  Then,  from  Eq.  (I'),  there  obtains,  to  ex- 
press the  relations  between  the  bending  moment  and  the  moment 
of  flexibility,  by  substituting  W  (I  -^  x)  for  Wz,  and  for  L,  dbc  =  |  a 

Wa-'X)        1         wa-x) 

= i '   or  -=-= i i: 


or^= '—^;{i) 


(<h^  +  di^^ 
and  substituting  for  the  radius  of  curvature  ^,  the  value  ^ — ,   \,- —  i 

there  obtains,  ^ 

d^y 


<'+f? 


Regarding  the  deflection  as  very  small,  -^-,  whicb  ia  the  square  of 

ihe  tangent  to  curve  at  the  point  a;,  y,  may  be  omitted,  and  Eq.  (2) 
becomes 


s^^^W{l^x).{3) 
Integi-afcing  Eq.  (3),  and  noting  that,  for  a:  =  0,  the  tangent  becomes 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  X,  and  -^  =  0,  there  obtains 

Integrating  Eq.  (4),  and  noting  that,  for  »  =  Z,  y  =  0,  there  M^ 
which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  D  B  of  the  mean  ihre.    ^^ 
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greatest  ordinate  of  the  curye  G  D,  represented  hjf^  is  obtained  by 
making  a?  =  0,  Eq.  (5) ;  henoe 

W 

Case  2.  (Fig.  Q)  Strain  arising  from  a  weight  or  pressti/re  to, 
uniformly  distributed  over  each  unit  of  length  of  2 1. 

In  this  case  the  reaction  at  each  support  will  be  —  wl^  and  is 
equal  and  contrary  to  either  of  the  two  parallel  components  oi2wlf 
the  total  weight. 

For  any  distance  l  —  x  from  B,  the  weight  will  hew  {I  —  x)  acting 
downward ;  the  fibres  therefore  at  the  cross-section  at  the  pointy 
a;,  y^  will  have  a  strain  caused  by  —  wl  acting  upwards,  and  w  (I 
—  x)  acting  downwards.  The  moment  of  the  force  of  reaction  will 
he  ^wl  {I  —  x);  and  that  o£w  (l  —  x)  will  hew(l  —  x)i(l'-x) 
=  ^  tt7  (Z  —  x)\  The  bending  moment  therefore  will  be  the  algebraic 
sum  of  these  two.    £q.  (3)  ^en  becomes 

f  ^  =  i  w  (Z  -  »)•  -^  w?  Z  (i  -  a)  =  -  i«?  (Z«  -  »').  (6). 

Hence,  by  the  same  processes  of  integration  as  in  Case  1, 

A  compariBon  of  the  value  obtained  for/^,  the  greatest  ordinate, 
fromEq.  (9),  and  for^,  obtained  from  the  following  equation, 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  obtained  by  omitting  a;*  in  Eq. 
(9),  the  greatest  value  of  which  is  /',  as  small  with  respect  to  5  l\ 
will  show  that  the  latter  equation  may  be  substituted  for  the 
former,  as  that  of  the  curve  A  D  B. 

From  either  of  the  two  preceding  Eqs.  there  obtains,  for  ^  cor- 
responding to  a;  =  0, 

^-  24  ~^- 
To  ascertain  the  position  of  the  cross-section  where  the  greatect 
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amount  of  this  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  obtains,  it  will  be  neoe»> 
saiy  to  examine  the  values  of  the  bending  momenta  * 

—  W{1  —  aj),and  —  i^  «7  (^  —  «•), 

in  the  two  preceding  cases.  Each  of  these  will  be  greatest  for 
X  =  0.  Having  this  greatest  value,  its  relation  to  the  limit  R  can 
be  found  by  the  process  already  given. 

The  shearing  force,  which  is  W  in  the  one  case,  and  to  a;  in  the 
other,  for  any  cross-section  at  the  distance  x  from  B,  it  is  seen 
will  be  constant  throughout  in  Case  1,  but  variable  in  Cate  2. 
Having  its  greatest  value  for  x  =z  I,  in  the  latter. 

Takuig  the  value  of  fy  or  the  greatest  amount  of  deflection  in  the 
two  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that,  supposing^  the  same  in  both,  W  = 
f  to  2,  or  that  the  value  off  obtained  from  the  force  2  to  2,  unifonnly 
distributed,  would  be  obtained  by  f  to  acting  at  the  middle  point  G. 

If  it  were  desired  that  the  greatest  longitudinal  tension  on  the 
unit  of  area  should  in  each  case  be  the  same,  then  the  greatest 
values  of  the  two  bending  moments  W  (I  —  a;),  and  ^  io  (r  —  a^, 
must  be  equal,  or, 

'WZ  =  JioZ»,  hence  W  =  Jtoi; 

which  shows  that  the  greatest  longitudinal  tension  on  the  unit  of 
area  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed  is  the  same  as  what 
would  arise  from  half  this  weight  acting  at  the  middle  point  C. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  the  Eqs.  in  the  preceding  cases  to  the  one  in 
which  there  is  weight  2  W  acting  at  the  middle  point,  and  one  2  to  / 
uniformly  distributed,  by  remembering  that  the  forces  of  reac- 
tion at  A  and  B  will  be  represented  in  this  case  by  W  and  to  I] 
and  that  the  bending  moment  for  any  cross-section  will  be  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  bending  moments  given  in  the  two  preceding 
cases. 

Ccue  3.  (Fig.  R)  JBeam  having  ii8  two  ends  fimdy  hdd  down  on 
its  supports ;  as^for  example^  a  beam  having  its  ends  embedded  in 
any  marvner  in  two  parallel  walls.  In  this  case,  the 

strains  are  produced 
IJrf.B  by  a  force  2  W  act- 

•&  ing,  as  in  Case  1,  at 

.  ...       7  A  .-.       *    ^e    middle    point, 

formly  distributed 
as  in  Case  2.  The 
circumstances  difer- 
ing  from  the  other 
two,  in  that  the 
ends  of  the  beams 
yy  are  supposed  to  be 

held  in  ahoiizontal 
position  by  being  firmly  embedded.     This  condition  may  be  sup- 
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posed  to  arise  from  forces  acting  vertically  upon  the  embedded 
ends  beyond  the  points  of  support  A  B. 

With  respect  to  either  of  these  forces  as  the  one  at  the  end  towards 
B,  which  may  be  represented  by  Y,  it  can  be  transferred  to  the  point 
B  by  substituting  a  couple,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  moment  of 
which  being  unknown  may  be  represented  by  (x.  With  respect  to 
Y,  it  will  be  determined  by  the  consideration  that  the  reaction  at 
each  support  will  be  W+tc^  ^> 

Adopting  the  same  notation  as  in  Caaea  1  and  2,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  moment  of  flexibility,  for  any  cross-section  at  the  dis- 
tance X  from  B,  the  bending  moments,  and  the  moment  of  the 
couple  fi,  wiU  be  expressed  by, 

«^=- W{i-a)-wZ(Z-a;)+ito(^-»)"+fi. 
=  _  W  (/-  oj)  -!«?{?  -0^)+^,  (10) 

Integrating  between  the  limits  of  Xy  and  x  =  0,  there  obtains, 

'^y  =  _  W  (fa,-|)  -  i«,  (p«  - 1!)  +  v'»,  (11) 


dx 


But  as  the  tangents  to  the  curve,  both  at  B  and  C,  are  horizontal, 

dy 

-^  =  0,  for  the  values,  a;  =  0  and  a?  =  Z.     From  this  last  limit 

Cut? 

therefore,  there  obtains,  from  Eq.  (11)> 

0=-iWr-itt7Z"  +  fAZ, 
henoe 

^  =  jwz  +  iwZ». 

Substituting  this  value  of  fi  in  Eq.  (11)  and  reducing,  there  obtains 

= -^W(to-a!») -|w(i*»-«*);  (12) 
Integrating  £q.  (12),  and  noting  that  for  a?  =  Z,  y  =  0,  there  obtains, 

ty  =  iW(-  — +3.-hy)+it.(-— +-+^).  (13) 

for  the  equation  of  the  curve  A  D  B. 

Substituting  a;  =  0,  in  Eq.  (13),  the  corresponding  value  for 
y=:y^  becomes 
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From  thia  value  of  f  it  will  be  Been  that  it  is  the  same  as  if  one- 
half  of  the  pressure  uniformly  distributed  had  been  concentrated  at 
the  middle  point ;  and,  by  making  to  =  0  and  W  =  0,  respectivelj, 
in  it,  that  the  corresponding  yalues  of  f  obtained  will  be  in  t&e 
relations  of  4  and  5  respectively  to  1,  as  compared  with  ^  in  tbs 
preceding  cases. 

Substituting  in  £q.  (10)  for  ^  its  value, 

there  obtains  for  the  bending  moment^ 

From  an  examination  of  this  equation  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ii 
essentially  negative  for  a?  =  0,  and  that  as  x  increases  its  absolute 
value  decreases,  up  to  a  value  x^  of  x  for  which 

- ^  (i-2 ar')  -  !«.  (P  -  3»«)  =  0; 

and  which  equation,  solved  with  respect  to  a/,  will  give  one  poaitivB 

I 
root,  comprised  between  the  limits  oi\l  and  ^— ;  the  first  oorre* 

spending  to  «?  =  0,  and  the  second  to  W  =  0.  With  regard  to  the 
root  td  of  the  preceding  expression,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  value 

-^  =  0,  it  shows  that  there  will  be  a  point  of  inflection  in  the  curve 

corresponding  to  the  abscissa  a/;  and,  beyond  this  point,  that  Eq. 
(a)  changes  its  sign,  and  continues  increasing  in  value ;  and,  as  the 
greatest  negative  value  corresponds  to  a;  =:  0,  and  greatest  positiTe 
value  to  a?  =  /,  it  will  be  seen,  that  since  tiiese  values,  which  are 
respectively, 

-iWZ  -  |w7r,  and  J  Wi  +  ittJ? 

are  the  one  minus,  the  other  plus,  the  greatest '  strains  on  the  unit 
of  area  of  the  cross-sections  will  therefore  be  at  B  and  D  j  the  lower 
half  of  the  cross-section  being  compressed  at  B,  whilst  that  at  D  is 
in  a  state  of  tension. 

The  strains  from  the  shearing  force,  at  any  oross-sectioUi  will 
arise  from  the  two  forces  W,  and  wij,  —  a?) ;  and  as  the  introduction 
of  the  moment  fx  of  the  couple  does  not  affect  these  values,  it  wiU 
have  no  effect  on  these  strains  which  will  be  due  alone  to  them. 

S.  Bewm9  supported  at  three  points  in  the  same  right  lw6y  and 
a/cted  upon  hy  pressures  disirUmted  in  any  manner  peipendicular  to 
the  mean  fibre. 
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When  a  ntdd  beam  rests  upon  three  or  more  supports,  in  the 
Huae  right  li^e,  the  ordiiuuj  ^es  of  statics  dc  not  fimdsh  the 
paeans  of  determining  the  amount  of  pressures,  and  consequent 
veaction,  at  each  point  of  support,  arising  from  pressures  aicting 
upon  the  beam;  the  problem  in  such  a  case  being  indeterminate. 

Taking,  for  example,  Case  2  of  a  beam  resting  on  two  supports, 
and  having  a  weight  xmiformly  distiibuted  along  its  length,  it  has 
been  shown  that  each  support  bears  one  half  the  distributed  load ; 
and  that  the  deflection  of  tlie  mean  fibre  at  the  middle  point,  repre- 
sented by  fy  is  the  same  as  the  beam  would  take  were  f  ths  of  the 
load  acting  alone  at  the  middle  point.  Now,  when  the  beam  is  in 
this  condition,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  upon  a  support,  in  con- 
tact with  it  at  its  middle  point,  would  be  zero;  and  if  the  support  is 
raised  so  as  to  bring  the  middle  of  the  beam  into  some  position 
intermediate  between  C  and  D,  the  pressure  on  it  would  be  a  certain 
portion  of  the  entire  pressure,  whilst  each  extreme  support  would  be 
relieved  of  a  certain  corresponding  portion  of  this  pressure,  and  so 
on,  until,  the  point  of  contact  being  brought  in  the  same  right  line 
with  the  extreme  supports,  the  intermediate  support  would  evi- 
dently  counteract  the  total  pressure  at  C  to  which  ike  deflection  is 
due ;  which  being  f  ths  of  the  entire  load,  the  reaction  of  the  middle 
support  would  be  equal  to  this.  The  two  extreme  supports,  in  like 
manner,  would  fui*nish  a  reaction  equal  to  the  remaining  f  ths,  or 
•^ths  of  the  total  load  for  each. 

Ccue  1.  (Fig.  8.)  JSeam  resting  an  three  pointe  of  support  in  the 
same  right  line  dividing  the  length  into  two  unegual  segments. 

Let  each  segment,  A  B,  B  C  be  supposed  to  be  strained  by  a 


load  uniformly  distributed  along  its  length,  but  of  unequal  intensity 
on  the  imit  of  length  in  the  two. 
Hepresent  by 

2  /  and  2  I,  the  respective  lengths  of  AB  and  B  C ; 
%Dy  and  ti/,  the  pressures  on  the  imit  of  length  of  2  V  and  2  2  re* 

spectively ; 
Q'  and  Q,  the  forces  of  reaction  at  A  and  0 ; 
Fy  the  force  of  reaction  at  B ; 
Xy  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  either  segment  referred  to 

ike  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  having  B  for  origin ; 
M,  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  B  makes  with  the 
axis  of  X. 
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In  this  case  the  forces  of  reactions,  Q',  Q  and  P,  are  among  ike 
quantities  to  be  determined  frota  the  GondLtions  of  the  question. 

As  the  total  load,  or  pressure  2  v/  V  and  2wl,  on  each  s^;meiii 
respectively,  may  be  res^irded  as  acting  at  the  middle  point  of  tk 
segment,  and  as  their  sum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  re* 
action ;  from  the  principles  of  statics,  there  obtains  the  relatioiui, 

Q'  +  Q  +  P  =  2  «?'  ?  +  2  «>;,  (a) 
Q'  X  2  P  4-  2  w  i  X  Z  =  Q  X  2l-\-2ii/V  x  T;  (b) 

in  which  Eq.  (a)  expresses  the  relations  of  the  sums  of  the  forces ; 
and  Eq.  (b)  that  between  their  moments  with  respect  to  the  point 
B. 

Referring  to  Eq.  (6),  Case  2,  §  r,  there  obtains,  to  express  the 
relation  between  the  moment  of  flexibility  for  any  cross-section  of 
the  segment  B  C,  at  the  distance  x  from  B, 

* 

integrating  between  the  limits  of  a;,  and  a?  =  0,  and  observing  that 

dtJ 
for  the  latter  limit,  -^  =  tan.  ca ;  and  that  the    constant  intro- 

dx 

duced  by  the  integration  becomes  i  tan.  w ;  there  obtains 


B 


-^=^to(4Paj-2Zaj'  +  ^)-Q(2;aj- J)+«tan.«;(2) 


integrating  Eq.  (2),  there  obtains 


B 


y  =  i«7^2r«*-}Z««  + -_\-Qn«"-— j+etan.cjj,(3) 


for  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  the  mean  filbre  of  the  8^;m6nt 
BC. 

By  simply  changing  to,  ?,  Q  to  correspond  to  the  notation  for  the 
segment  A  B,  and  +  s  tan.  u  into  — -  s  tan.  u,  in  Eqs.  (1),  (2)  and 
(3),  the  same  relations  will  be  obtained  for  the  segment  A  B. 

But  since,  for  a;  =  0  and  x  =  2  l^y  becomes  zero,  there  obtains 
by  the  substitution  of  a?  =  2  11  for  the  segment  B  C,  and  x  szif 
for  the  segment  A  B^  the  relations, 

0  =  2  w  ^  —  f  Q  Z'  +  I  tan.  w  I.  (c) 
0  =2«/r*-|Q'r*-stan.«r.(d) 

From  Eqs.  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d),  by  the  ordinary  process  of  elimint- 
tion,  the  quantities  x',  Q,  Q'  and  tan.  u  can  be  reisuiily  found. 
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Sapposing  to  =  to'  and  I  =  V;  then  there  obtains Q  =  Q^  and 
tan.  u  =z  0,  since  the  two  segments  become  symmetrioal,  and  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  B  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X.  Making  these 
Bnbstitutions  in  Eqs.  (a)  and  (c),  there  obtains 

2  Q  +  P  =  4  w  i,  (a') 

By  elimination  between  these  two  Eqs.,  there  obtains 

Q  =  f  to  ?  =  ^  (4«? Z),  and  P  =  f  (4  «? 0> 

which  are  the  same  values  as  already  given  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  section. 

t.  (Fig.  T)  JBeams  resting  upon  a/ay  nwmher  of  intermediate 
points  of  support  between  their  two  ends,  having  their  segments  uni- 
fomdy  loaded. 

The  same  processes,  followed  in  the  preceding  sections,  find  their 
applications  in  the  cases  that  fall  under  this  section;  the  only 
difficulty  being  in  the  complex  character  of  the  solution.  To  avoid 
this,  the  expedient  has  been  adopted,  instead  of  finding  the  values 


Bg 


T 


B 


of  the  forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  of  support  directly,  as  in 
§  8,  to  use  the  bending  moments  taken  with  respect  to  the  cross- 
sections  at  the  points  of  support,  as  auxiliary  unknown  terms, 
and  from  these  to  determine  the  forces  of  reaction,  and  a]  so  the 
bending  moments  and  shearing  forces  for  any  intermediate  points 
between  the  supports. 

Let  A  B  and  C  be  any  three  of  the  consecutive  points  of  sup- 
port  of  a  beam,  all  of  which  are  in  the  same  right  line.  Repre- 
sent by 

I  and  l\  the  segments  A  B^  B  C ; 

fo,  to',  the  pressures  on  the  unit  of  length  of  I  and  T  respectively ; 

X',  X",  X  ,  the  bending  moments  for  the  cross-sections  at  A,  B 
and  C  respectively ; 

Xy  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the  segment  I  referred  to 
rectangular  co-ordinates  having  A  for  origin. 

Taking  a  cross-section  at  any  point,  at  the  distance  or  from  the 
origin  A,  the  weight  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length  (2  —  o^ 
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and  its  moment  will  be  —  -J-  to  (r—  d?*),  estimating  tlie  direction  of 
the  rotation  from  A  X  towards  A  7  as  positive.  Then,  in  the 
expression  of  the  bending  moment  for  this  point,  there  will  enter 
this  moment,  and  also  the  moments  of  all  the  other  forces,  arising 
from  the  reacti9n8  of  the  points  of  support,  and  the  pressures  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  the  different  segments,  from  A  towards 
X ;  the  moments  of  which  last  forces  will  be  expressed  in  tenns 
containing  the  first  degree  of  x  only  and  constants ;  so  that,  defir 
nitively,  the  bending  moment  for  this  cross-section  will  be  of  the 
form*  A  +  B  X  —  iwx^i  in  which  A  and  B  are  constants,  to  be 
subsequently  found. 

Taking  then  the  general  Eq.  between  the  moment  of  flexibili^ 
and  the  bending  moment,  there  obtains, 

Integrating  between  the  limits  of  x  and  x=zl^  and  represenung  bj 

K'  what  -~  becomes  for  a:  =  0 ;  and  by  K"  for  x  =  ljin  determining 
dx 

the  value  of  the  constants  of  integration,  there  obtains 
g  (-^-K')= A  a?  +  J  B  aj'-l  ti?  jc*.  (2) 

8  (K"-K')  =  A  Z  +  i  B  P  -  I  wi«.  (3) 

Integrating  Eq.  (2)  again,  between  the  limits  a;  =  0,  and  »  =  {} 
there  obtains 

-  s  E:'=  J  a  Z  -f  I  B  r-  ^  wZ».  (4) 

Eliminating  K'  between  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4),  there  obtains 

By  placing  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  B^  the  bending  moment^ 
for  any  cross-section  in  the  segment  B  C.  will,  in  like  manner,  take 
the  form  A'  +  B'x  —  -J-  it/  a;*,  by  using  the  same  processes  as  in  the 
segment  A  B ;  and  from  these  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  will  be  the 
relation,  analogous  to  Eq.  (4),  shown  by  the  expi^ession, 

f  K"=  J  A'  l'+  i  B'  P  -^  w'  I".  (6) 

Eliminating  K"  between  Eqs.  (5)  and  (6),  there  obtains 

Now  the  quantities  A,  B,  A',  B',  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
X',  X",  X'";  for  the  function  A+  B  »  -J  w  atf  should  have  the  same 
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▼iahies  as  X'  and  X",  for  26  =  0  and  x^l;  making  these  Bubstitutiona 
for  X  in  this  function,  there  obtains 

A  =  X'  for  «  =  0;  and  A  +  B  /  —  i  w  Z*  =  X",  for  a?  =  «. 
Hence 

A  =  X',  and  B  =  i  w  ?  +  ^  J^  ■  (a) 
In  like  manner, 

A'=:  X",  and  B'  =  J  w  l'+        ^.       ,  (b) 

Substituting  these  values  of  A,  B,  A',  B'  in  Eq.  (7),  there  obtains 

hence, 

X'  I  +  2  X"  G  +  r)  +  X"'  r+  i  {w  V+  w  P)  =  0;  (c) 

which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  bending  moments  for  any 
three  consecutive  points  of  support. 

This  striking  theorem  furnishes  the  means  of  obtaining  the  re- 
lations between  the  bending  moments  for  any  number  of  cross-sec- 
tions on  consecutive  points  of  support.  Supposing  n  + 1  to  be  the 
number  of  consecutive  supports,  represented  by  A^,,  A^,  A,. . . .  Aa_„ 
A,i_i,  A. ;  and  the  corresponding  bending  moments  by  X<^,  Xi,  X,, 
....  X^„  Xn.  It  will  be  apparent,  in  the  first  place,  that  from 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  bending  moments  X^  and  X,  of 
the  two  extremities  must  be  zero ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  quan- 
tities alone  to  be  determined  will  be  from  Xi  to  X^^i,  or  n—  1  un- 
known terms.  To  find  these  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  apply  Eq. 
(c)  successively  to  each  consecutive  pair  of  segments  to  obtain  the 
number  of  equations  from  which,  by  successive  eliminacion,  Xj,  X^, 
etc.,  can  be  found. 

Having,  in  this  manner,  determined  the  bending  moments  Xf  for 
the  corresponding  points  of  support ;  that  for  any  point,  between 
two  supports,  of  an  intermediate  segment,  can  be  found ;  and  the 
equation  between  it  and  the  moment  of  flexibility  be  deduced ;  by 
determining,  from  Eq.  (a),  the  values  of  A  and  B  corresponding  to 
this  segment,  and  substituting  them  in  Eq.  (1).  The  final  equa- 
tion determined  by  integrating  the  equation  twice,  will  give  the  rela- 
tions between  x  andy  of  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre  in  this  segment. 

ApplUxUions  of  Formtda  (c). — ^This  formula  can  be  applied,  first 
to  find  the  bending  moments  at  the  points  of  support ;  and  second, 
£rom  their  values  to  deduce  the  pressures  or  reactions  at  those  points. 

Case  I.  JBecMn  resting  an  three  points  of  support  at  eqtud  dis- 
t€mces  apart. — This  case,  which  has  already  been  considered,  is 
repeated  here  to  compare  more  directly  this  method  with  the  one 
treated  in  §  s.     In  this  case,  the  quantities  represented  by  2,  l\  i9, 
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te/,  Eq.  (c^  become  respectiv^  2  I  and  to;  and  X',  X'"  are  each 
zero.     Maidng  these  clianges,  mere  obtains, 

2  X"  (2  Z  +  2  0  +  i  (8  to  ^+  8  w  Fj=:  0,  or  SX"l  +  iwP  =  0 

hence  X'  =  —  J  u?  T. 

But  from  Eq.  (1),  §  8,  making  x  =  0,  the  value  of  the  bending 
moment  for  the  intermediate  point  of  support  is2Q^  —  2  to  P^hj 
changing  the  signs  of  both  members  of  the  equation  to  conform  to 
the  foregoing  value  of  X'.  Equating  these  two  values  of  the  bend- 
ing moment,  there  obtains, 

2Q.  Z  —  2toi*=— J^r,  hence  (i  =  iwl  =  ^{iwl), 

which  is  the  same  value  as  before  found. 

Case  2.  ^eam  resting  onfourpairUa  of  support^  the  two  extreme 
segments  being  equal  and  me  middle  one  uneqtud  to  either  of  the 
others. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D  (Fig.  U)  be  the 

'S^6,  U  ^our  points  of  support ;  the  segment 

^  A  B  =  C  D.  Bepresent  the  segments 

,  ABjODby  i,and  BOby  n/;  hy 

I  T  T  1  to,,  tOg,  to,  the  pressures  on  the  units 

A  B  C  D  Qf  length  on  the  segments  A  B,  B  G, 

O  D  respectively. 
First,  to  find  the  bending  moments,  X„  X,,  for  the  cross-sectionfl 
at  B|  C  there  obtains  from  Form,  (c),  for  the  segments  A  B,  B  C, 

2  X,  (Z  +  n  Z)  +  Xj  n  Z  +  J  (to  P  +  to,  n«  r)  =  0,  (x) 

as  Xo,  =  0 ;  and  for  segments  B  C,  C  D, 

X,  ;  +  2  X,  (^  +  n  0  +  i  (to,  n«  P  +  to,  i»)  =  0,  (y) 

as  X,  =  0. 

Eliminating  between  Eqs.  (x),  (y),  there  obtains, 

^=4(2+»H2+3«)t"  «''-"*<^  +  «)«.-2  (1  +  «)«J.  (n) 

Taking  now  the  general  expression  for  the  bending  moment^  X| 
at  any  point  of  the  segment  C  D,  which  is  of  the  formi 

X  =  a  +  )8»  —  \v>iV?j 

and  determining  the  values  of  a  and  )8,  as  in  Eqs.  (a),  (b) ;  and 
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making  X  =  0,  for  a;  =  0 ;  and  X  =  X,,  for  99  =  2 ;  the  ^valueB  of 
X  being  eotimated  from  D,  there  obtains 

a=  0,  Bjxd  P  I  --  i  WgP  =  X^; 

which  substitated  in  the  preceding  expression,  there  obtunB 

X=(^  +  iw,i)x--iw,x'.  (o) 

In  like  manner,  for  the  segment  C  B,  estimating  the  x^a  from  C, 
the  general  value  of  X  takes  the  form 

X  =  a'  +  ^'  aj,  —  J  w^x^i ; 

determining  a'  and  )S'  from  the  conditions  that  for  a;  =  0,  X  =  X,, 
and  for  sci  =  n  2,  X  =  Xj ;  there  obtains,  after  eliminating  a\  /3', 

X==X,+  (    '^^       +iw,nZ){r,  —  i^ti?,»«,.  (p) 

For  the  segment  A  B,  estimating  the  »'s  from  A,  by  a  simple  change 
of  the  notation,  placing  Xi  for  X^,  and  Wi  for  te;,,  in  the  value  for 
X  for  the  segment  C  D,  there  obtains 

X  =  (-p  +  iwi^)«,--iw,a5V  (q) 

Now  the  object  of  the  proposition  may  be,  either  to  find  the  re- 
action at  the  points  of  support  as  in  Case  1 ;  or  to  find  the  strain 
on  the  unit  of  area  at  any  cross-section.  In  the  first  case,  the  mode 
of  proceeding  will  be  the  same  as  in  Case  1.  The  bending  moment, 
arising  from  the  force  of  reaction  regarded  as  unknown,  and  from 
the  total  force  distributed  over  the  first  segment  which  is  known, 
must  be  placed  equal  to  the  bending  moment  as  given  in  the  £q. 
(m),  and  from  the  resulting  equation  the  force  of  reaction  can  be 
found.  In  like  manner,  the  difference  between  the  moments  of  the 
forces  of  i*eaction  at  A  and  B,  and  of  the  total  forces  on  the  two 
segments,  A  B,  B  C,  must  be  placed  equal  to  the  bending  moment 
given  in  Eq.  (n),  to  find  the  force  of  reaction  at  B.  The  same  pro- 
cesses must  be  followed  for  the  two  segments  D  C,  C  B. 

In  the  second  case,  to  find  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  for  any 
cross-section,  in  either  segment,  the  Eqs.  (o),  (p),  (q)  must  be  used, 
as  in  Cases  2,  3,  §  r. 

Case  3.  7b  determine  the  reactions  cU  the  points  of  support  in  a 
beam  uniformly  loaded  on  each  unit  of  length  and  resting  on  Jive 
points  of  support  at  equal  distances  apart, 

35 
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Let  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  (Fig.  Y)  be  the  five  points  of  support.  Be* 
present  by 

Ij  the  equal  distances  A  B,  B  C, 

S'  w,  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length ; 

p*          p  p '  P,  the  force  of  reaction  at  the  mid- 

j          t           ^  t  p"  die  point  O; 

^          i            i  j  4  P',  P',  the  equal  forces  of  reaction 

\           ^           \  \  \  at  the  point  B,  D ; 

^          B          c  D  E  p//^  p/'^  the  same  at  the  extreme 

points  A,  £j  J 
X',  X",  the  bending  moments  at  B  and  C. 

Kesuaiing  Eq.  (c)  and  applying  it  successively  to  the  segments, 
A  B,  B  C,  and  B  C,  C  D,  there  obtains  for  the  two  first 

2  X  (Z  4-  0  +  X''Z  +  i  («7r  +  wP)y  or  4  X'  +  X"  +  J  t(?r  = 
(0)  ;  and  for  the  two  B  C,  C  D, 

and  by  elimination, 

X'=  -  AM7Z»,and  X"  =  ---^wP. 

Now,  for  the  segment  A  B,  the  forces  acting  upon  it,  to  produce 
deflection,  are  the  force  of  reaction  at  A  which  is  P'',  and  the  weight 
to  I  uniformly  distributed  over  the  segment;  from  this  there  obtams, 
as  in  the  preceding  cases, 

For  the  segment  B  C,  the  forces  producing  deflection  are  the  two 
forces  of  reaction  P",  P',  acting  with  the  respective  arms  of  lever  2 
I  and  I ;  and  the  two  equal  weights  w  Z,  the  one  acting  with  the 
arm  of  lever  ^  Z,  and  the  other  with  the  arm  of  lever  ^  Z,  hence 

T".2l  +  T'l-iwP-iwl=  -X"  =  -Tir«7r; 

hence,  substituting  for  P'',  and  reducing. 

Having  determined  P"  and  P',  there  obtains,  since  the  sum  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  is  equal  to  the  entire  load, 

P  +  2P"-f2F  =  4wZ.  .-.  P  =  ^(4wZ). 

Case  4.  Suppose  that  the  beam  is  tmiformly  loaded  and  restinf 
on  n  points  of  support  at  equal  distances  aparL 
Let  I  =  one  of  the  equal  distances, 
w  =  the  load  on  a  unit  of  length, 

Xo,  X„  X»,  etc.,  be  the  bending  moments  over  the  sapportBy 
^09  ^19  ^99  ^^'^  ^  ^^^  reactions  of  the  supports,  and 
n  =  the  number  of  supports. 
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If  n  be  even  the  reaction  of  the  ^  n^  and  (^  n  4-  1)^  supports 
will  be  equal,, and  if  n  be  odd  the  ^  (n  +  1)  wiU  be  the  middle  sup* 
port^  and  the  reaction  of  the  supports  equidistant  from  the  middle 
will  be  equal. 

In  this  case  Eq.  (c)  becomes  when  n  is  even, 


X,  +  4X,  +  x,  +  iw?r  =  o 

X,  +  4X, +  X,  +  iwi«  =  0 


Xj^...  +  4  x^^,.,  +  X;^^  +  i  tor  =  0 
x,<,_,  +  4X3^^  +  x^»  +  i  tor  =  0 

In  this  case  Xo  =  0.      When  n  is  known  X„  X9,  etc.,  become  com- 
pletely known,  after  which  Vo>  ^i>  o*c.,  may.  be  found. 

To  find  the  inclination  of  the  curve  at  the  ends  for  any  number 
of  supports,  we  begin  with  the  general  equation  of  moments, 
which  in  this  case  becomes 

s^^^Y.x  +  iwa^. 
Integrating  onoe  gives 

Integrating  again  gives 

«  y  =  —  i^Vp  aj»  +  iiwa/^  +  Coj  +  C. 

But  y  =  0  for  a;  =  0  .-.  C,  =  0, 

Alsoy  =  Ofora?  =  i  .-.  C,  =  J-Vo^  — A^t^P 

^®^^  *  ^  ==*^*^^  -  3ir»)  +  ^«7(4jb»-P) 

And  y  =  J.  Vo  {Px  —  jb»)  +  ^  to  (a^  —  Pa?). 

At  the  first  support  a?  =  0,  and  -p  =  tang,  i, 

cue 

.-.  tang,  t  ==  ||4  Vo  -  to ij^^ 

At  the  middle  of  the  first  space  x  =  ^l^  and  the  deflection  at  that 
point  is 

y=A=[24V.-7«^]^ 
U.  Application  of  the  theoromi  in  ths  preeedmg  $eeUon$  to  utIU 
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mating  the  effect  of  the  external  forces  in  producing  strains  on  the 
ptvrts  composing  afram/e. 

'Every  part  of  a  frame  may  be  subjected  either  to  a  direct  strain 
of  compression,  or  extension,  from  an  external  force  acting  in  ihe 
direction  of  the  fibres ;  to  a  strain  on  the  fibres  bj  a  force  acting 
perpendicular  to  them ;  or  to  one  arising  from  a  force  acting  ob- 
liquely to  the  fibres  so  as  to  produce  simple  deflection,  and  either 
direct  extension,  or  compression. 

The  forces  themselves  may  be  classified  under  two  heads.  1st 
Those  which  are  directly  applied  to  certain  points.  2d.  Those 
which  are  transmitted,  from  the  points  of  application  of  the  first, 
through  the  intermedium  of  parts  of  the  frame  to  other  points,  and 
which,  from  the  relationship  of  the  parts  of  the  frame  to  each  other, 
can  be  found,  by  the  laws  of  statics,  when  the  first  are  given,  or 
can  be  determined,  as  in  the  cases  just  examined  of  reactions. 

The  problems,  therefore,  which  present  themselves  for  solution 
in  this  section,  are  to  find  the  directions  and  intensities  of  the 
forces  acting  on  each  piece  ;  and  to  determine  from  them  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  each,  so  that  the  strain  on 
the  unit  of  surface  shall  at  no  point  be  greater  than  the  limit  al- 
lowed for  safety. 

Gcue  1.  (Fig.  W.)  Beam  resting  at  the  lower  end  upon  a  hori- 
zontal support,  and  at  the  upper  against  a  vertical  ewfaecy  and 
stTiiined  by  a  weight  applied  at  its  middle  point. 

Let  A  B  be  the  axis  of 
the  beam;  O  the  middle 
point  where  the  weight  W 

^     is  applied.    Bepresent  by  /, 

the  length  A  B ;  by  a,  the 
angle  between  A  B  and  the 
^  «.  vertical  line  through  O: 
6'  Hy  the  horizontal  force  of 
reaction  at  the  point  B 
where  the  beam  rests  against 
the  vertical  surface,  and 
which  is  equal  and  contrary 
to  a  corresponding  horizon- 
tal reaction  at  the  point  A, 
arising  from  a  shoulder  which  prevents  the  lower  end  from  moving 
outwards. 

As  the  couple  H,  —  H  tends  to  turn  A  B  in  a  direction  contraiy 
to  the  action  of  W,  from  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  their  mo- 
ments must  be  equal,  hence 

HxCD  =  WxAD. 

But  CD=:BE=:Z  cos.  a;  and  AD=r|^A£  =  |-jAn.a;and 
substituting  these  values  in  the  preceding  expression,  there  obtains 
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H  t  cos,  a  =  W  ^  2  dn,  a,   .*.   H  =  ^  W  tan.  a. 

The  beam  therefore  is  subjected  at  its  lower  end  to  the  force  of 
vertical  reaction  W,  and  one  of  horizontal  reaction  H. 

Now  representing  the  force  W,  hy  the  line  A  b ;  and  the  one  H 
by  the  line  A  p ;  and  constructing  the  pai'allelograms  of  forces,  on 
these  two  lines  respectively  as  resultants,  having  the  components 
perpendicular  and  parallel  to  A  B  ;  Ad  and  A  m  will  be  the  per- 
pendicular components  of  A  b  and  A  p,  and  A  O,  A  n  the  parallel 
components.  Finding  the  values  of  these  components  from  the  dia- 
gram, there  obtains 

A.  d  =  W  sin.  a,  A  c  =  W  cos.  a ;  A  m  =  ^  W  tan.  a  cos.  a,  A  n 

=  ^  W  tan.  a  sin.  a. 

The  two  perpendicular  components,  it  will  be  seen,  act  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  therefore  the  strain  on  the  fibres,  arising  from 
simple  deflection,  will  be  due  to  their  difference ;  whilst  the  com- 
ponents along  A  B  acting  in  the  same  direction  will  produce  a 
direct  strain  of  compression  on  the  fibres  due  to  their  sum. 

The  gi*eatest  value  for  the  bending  moment  will  evidently  be  for 
the  cross-section  of  the  beam  at  O  where  the  weight  W  acts. 
Therefore  to  express  its  value  for  this  point,  there  obtains 

(W  sin.  a  —  J  W  tan.  a  cos.  a)  J  ^  =  J  W  sin.  a  {. 

Supposing  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  to  be  a  rectangle,  and 
representing  the  side  in  the  direction  in  which  W  acts  by  <2,  and 
the  breadth  by  6,  there  obtains,  §  q,  for  the  limit  of  the  strain  on 
the  unit  of  area  at  the  extreme  fibre,  due  to  the  deflection 

,      i  W  sin.  a  i        .  w    •  ^ 

■R  =  * — n-Ji =  I  W  sin.  a  r^ 

For  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  surface  from  the  direct  compression 
arising  from  the  sum  of  the  parallel  components,  there  obtains 

_„       W  COS.  a  -f  J  W  tan.  a  sin.  a 

"•  = bd 

Now  taking  the  sum  R'  4-  R"?  the  limit  B'"  of  the  strain  on  the 
unit  of  area  must  be  less  than  this  sum,  or 

R'"  <  R'  +  R". 

In  the  preceding  example,  as  in  the  following  in  this  section,  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  lengths  of  the  beams  and  their  cross-seo- 
tion  are  supposed  to  be  such  that  f^  or  the  greatest  ordinate  of  the 
curve  of  the  mean  fibre,  arising  from  the  deflection,  may  be  regarded 
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as  so  small  that  tlie  directioii  of  the  components  of  the  externa] 
forces  parallel  to  this  fibre  shall  deviate  so  slightly  from  a  right 
line  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  such.  In  any  other  case  the  mo- 
ment of  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  components  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  moment  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  perpendicular 
components  to  obtain  the  bending  moment.  In  practice  it  is  sel- 
dom that  this  is  necessary,  as  the  amount  of  deflection  allowed  is 
always  very  small. 

Case  2.  (Fig.  X.)  Beam  Itaving  one  end  solidly  fixed  cmd  tup- 
ported  at  some  intermediate  point  between  the  two  endsy  either  by 
arhother  inclined  beam  below,  or  by  a  bar  above  it,  to  sustain  the 
action  of  a  weight  at  the  other  end. 

Let  A  B  be  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  beam,  O  the  intermediate 
point  to  which  a  beam  D  C,  or  a  bar 
E  C  is  attached. 

Represent  by  W,  the  weight  act- 
ing at  B  perpendicular  to  A  B ;  A 
C  =  /  and  BC  =  l'  the  lengths  of 
the  two  segments;  a,  the  angle 
ADC. 

The  beam  being  held  in  its  posi- 
tion and  prevented  from  turning 
around  C  by  the  downward  vertical 
reaction  at  the  point  A.  Kepresent- 
ing  this  force  of  reaction  by  W, 
there  obtains,  from  the  theorem  of 
parallel  forces, 

m 

and  for  the  resultant  of  W  and  W'* 
which  acts  through  the  point  C, 


w*  w  — 
I 


Representing  this  resultant  by  the  line  C  b,  and  constructing  the 
pandlelogram  of  forces  in  the  directions  C  B,  G  D  of  the  axes  of 
the  beams,  there  obtains 

Ce  =  W^4^  tan.a;  Cd  =  W      ^ 


I 


I  COS.  a 


Taking  the  segment  A  C,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  fibres  will  bo 
strained  by  the  force  W  y  ,  acting  at  A  to  produce  simple  defleo- 
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tion  ;  and  by  the  force  W  — r— tan.  a,  acting  in  (ihe  direction  C  e, 

V 

to  produce  direct  extension.  The  limits  of  the  strains  on  the  unit 
of  area  of  the  cross-section  as  a  rectangle,  in  which  d  and  b  repre- 
sent the  sideSy  as  in  the  preceding  case,  will  be, 


V 
R'= — 1- ,  and  Tl": 

and  for  R"'  <  R'  +  R", 

6Wr 


I -hi' 
W — F—  tan.  a 


I 


bd 


R'"  < 


bd'l 


-r  +W 


bdl 


tan.  a. 


As  the  strain  on  the  lower  beam  is  direct  compression,  there  ob- 
tains  for  this  limit, 


R"< 


W  (^  +  V) 
b'  d'  cos.  td 


Bg.Y 


in  which  V  and  d*  are  the  sides  of  the  rectangular  cross-section. 

Like  expressions  would  be  found  for  the  bar,  the  directions  of 
the  direct  strains  being  reversed.  Those  on  the  segment  A  C  being 
compressions,  and  those  on  the  bar  extensions. 

Case  3.  (Fig.  Y.)  Strains  on  the  parts  of  a  frame  of  three  beams 
arising  from  apressti/re  at  one  of  the  anguLofr  points^  or  from  preS' 
tares  uniformly  distributed  over  the  lengths  of  two  of  the  parts. 

In  this  combination  the  beams 
are  united  at  the  angular  points 
by  some  of  the  usual  joints  for 
such  purposes. 

Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  the 
beam  B  C  to  be  horizontal,  and 
to  rest  on  two  fixed  supports  at 
B,  C,  and  the  pressure  at  A  to » 
arise  from  a  weight  W. 

Setting  off  from  A  the  length  A  b  along  a  vertical  line,  to  repre- 
sent the  weight  W  j  constructing  on  this  line,  as  a  resultant,  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  having  the  components  A  d,  A  O,  in  the 
directions  of  the  two  beams  A  B,  B  C  J  and  denoting  the  angles 
between  A  b  and  its  two  components  by  p  and  ^,  there  obtains 


Ad  =  W 


sin.  q 


sin.  (i>  +  g)  ' 


Ac  =  W 


sm./> 


sin,  {p  +  q) 


f  f,  from  d  and  o,  two  lines  d  in,  e  n  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
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A  b,  thej  will  be  equal,  and  will  represent  the  horizontal  pressure^ 
or  reaction  of  the  beams  at  the  point  A,  which  is  expressed  by 

Jm       s..       Bin.  J?  sin,  y 

a  m  =  0  n  =  —. — 7 ; — r  W* 

sin.  (p  +  q) 

Now  as  the  pressures,  represented  by  the  components  A  d,  A  0, 
are  transmitted  through  the  beams  to  the  points  B  and  C  respect- 
ively, they  can  each  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  vertical 
which  will  be  counteracted  by  the  points  of  support.  B,  C ;  and  one 
horizontal,  counteracted  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  beam  B  G. 

The  vertical  component  at  B  is  evidently  equal  to  A  nii  and  ihe 
one  at  C  to  A  n ;  tiie  horizontal  components  at  B  and  C  are  each 
equal  to  d  m  =  o  n.     From  the  diagram  there  obtains 


sin.  a  COS.  p  sin.  p  cos.  a 

sin.  {p  •\-  q)  sin.  \p  +  q)^ 

for  the  vertical  components,  or  pressures  on  the  points  of  support. 
When  the  angles,  p  and  q  are  equal,  there  obtains 

Ad  =  Ac  =  ^ ;  dm  =  cn  =  JWtan.  j9;  Am  =  An  =  |^W. 

COS.  p 

The  strains  on  A  B,  A  C  will  be  compressions ;  and  that  on  B  G 
extension.  Their  limit  on  the  unit  of  area  will  be  determined  as 
in  the  preceding  cases  for  direct  compression  or  extension ;  which 
values,  however,  would  be  true  only  under  the  supposition  that  the 
relations  between  the  lengths  A  B,  A  C  and  the  areas  of  their 
cross-sections  were  such  that  there  would  be  no  strain  from  de- 
flection. 

It  is  well  in  this  and  like  cases,  for  conveniencie,  to  note,  that  the 
two  triangles  A  d  b,  A  O  b  into  wliich  the  parallelogram  is  divided 
by  A  by  are  similar  to  the  triangle  BAG;  that  the  perpendiculars 
d  m,  d  n  divide  A  b  into  segments  which  are  respectively  propor- 
tional to  the  two  segments  into  which  B  C  is  divided  by  A  b  pro- 
longed ;  and  that  in  the  resolution  of  either  component  of  A  b,  as 
A  d  for  example,  at  any  point,  as  B,  on  its  line  of  direction,  into 
components  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  A  b,  the  two  components 
will  be  respectively  d  m,  and  A  in,  which  is  the  segment  of  A  b 
between  A  and  d  m. 

In  the  case  of  an  equal  pressure,  k7,  on  each  unit  of  length  of 
A  B,  A  C,  represented  by  l^  I  respectively,  each  beam  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  Case  1 ;  the  strains  arising  from  the  vertical  pressures 
v>  I  and  V)  V  acting  at  the  middle  points  of  the  beams. 
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Ccae  4.  (Fig.  Z.)  Roof  truss  framed  with  struts  and  king-post. 

The  strains  on  the  different  parts  in  this  and  like  cases  are 
usually  due  to  a  weight  uniformly  distributed  along  the  rafters,  in 
which  may  be  included  the  weight  of  each  rafter. 

The  struts  £]  D,  F  D  are  intended  to  dJTniniflh  the  amount  of 
deflection  of  the  rafters,  keeping  the  middle  point  of  each  in  the 
same  right  line  as  the  two  ends.  Each  rafter  therefore  will  be  in 
the  condition  of  a  beam  resting  on  three  supports  in  a  right  lino, 
in  which  |ths  of  the  component  of  to  I  perpencUcular  to  the  rafter 
will  act  at  the  middle  point,  and  -^^ths  at  each  end. 


4>wl 


Kepresenting  by  I  the  length  A  G,  B  C  of  the  rafters ;  by  w  the 
weight  on  the  unit  of  length ;  and  by  a,  the  angle  CAB  between 
each  rafter  and  the  tie-beam  A  B ;  then  the  normal  pressure  at  the 
zniddle  point  of  each  rafter  will  he  ^  w  I  cos.  a,  and  that  at  each 
end  -^  u)  I  COS.  a.  The  components  parallel  to  or  along  the  rafters 
will  produce  direct  compression. 

IVessure  on  the  Struts. — This  pressure  will  arise  firom  ^wl  cos.  a. 
Representing  by  13  the  angle  between  the  strut  and  ra^r,  and  by 
P  the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  strut,  the  component  of  P 
perpendicidar  to  the  rafter  must  be  equal  to  the  normal  pressure  on 
the  rafter,  or, 

P  sin. /8  =  4 «7 i  COS.  a.  .•.  P  =  itol-.  '  _. 

sin.  p 

Tension  on  king-post. — This  tension  arises  from  the  downward 
puU  of  the  pressure  P  on  each  strut,  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  king-post,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam. 

As  each  strut  makes  an  angle  (/?  —  a)  with  the  tie-beam,  the  compo- 
nent of  P  along  the  king-post  will  be  P  sin.  {fi  —  a),  and  as  the  king- 
post prevents  deflection  of  the  tie-beam  at  the  middle  point,  the 
additional  pull  on  the  part  of  the  king-post  above  the  lower  end  of 
the  struts  will  be  f  W ;  in  which  W  represents  the  weight  of  the 
tie-beam.     Therefore  calling  the  total  pull  T',  there  obtains, 

T'  =  fW'  +  2Psin.(^-a). 
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Vertical  reacHan  of  the  paints  of  su2ypoTt  on  the  foot  of  eaA 
rafter  from  the  weight  of  the  roof  covering  and  tie-bea^n, 

Representmg  by  W  the  vertical  reaction  at  A,  B^  2  W  will  evi- 
dently be  equal  to  the  fium  o£  2wl  the  weight  of  the  roof-covering, 
and  of  f  W  which  is  the  pull  on  the  king-post  from  the  weight  of 
the  tie-beam  transmitted  to  the  junction  C  of  the  rafters ;  there 
obtains  to  express  the  equality 

Tension  on  the  tie-beam, — The  forces  applied  to  the  foot  of  each 
rafter  at  A,  B,  are  the  vertical  reactions  W,  the  weight  -^tolj  and 
the  tension  on  the  tie-beam. 

Representing  this  tension  by  T.  it  is  evident  that  the  difference 
between  the  components  of  W  and  T  normal  to  the  rafter  must  be 
equal  to  the  normal  component  of  -^^  it?  Z ;  from  this  there  obtains 

W  COS.  a  —  T  sin.  a  =  ^^wl  cos.  a.   .•.  T  =  (W  —  -ft- «?  Z)  tan.  o. 

When  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam  may  be  disregarded  in  producing 
deflection  it  will  be  subjected  to  the  strain  arising  from  T  alone. 

From  the  preceding  expressions,  the  values  of  T  and  T'  can  be 
obtained  by  substituting  for  the  values  of  P  and  W  respectively. 

The  strains  on  each  segment  of  the  rafter  A  C,  for  any  cross-sec- 
tion, will  arise  from  the  forces  acting  normally  to  the  segments  at 
A  and  G  which  produce  deflection,  and  from  the  forces  acting  along 
the  rafter  producing  compi*ession  at  the  cross-section.  These  can  be 
readily  found  in  a  similar  manner  to  Case  1. 

Having  found  the  amount  of  strain  for  each  piece  of  the  frame, 
the  limit  of  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  of  the  cross-section  can  be 
determined  in  the  usual  way. 

Case  5.  (Fig.  A'.)  jRoof  truss  in  which  the  rafters  are  divided 
into  three  equal  segments^  and  supported  at  the  points  of  division  hy 
struts^  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  supported  hy  a  king  or  queens 
post 


Btf.A 


4v  wl 


Let  A F, F E,  E C  be  the  three  equal  segments ;  F G,  ED  the 
two  struts  supporting  the  points  P,E,  and  supported  at  tieir  lower 
ends  by  the  queen  and  king-posts,  E  Gr,  C  D. 
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The  more  usual  maimer  of  determining  the  amount  of  strain  on 
each  part  of  the  truss  is  to  consider  it  as  composed  of  several  secon* 
daxj  triangular  frames  or  trusses  in  which  the  piece  common  to  any 
two  of  the  secondary  trusses,  as  a  strut  or  tie-beam,  for  example,  is 
subjected  to  the  strains  arising  from  the  compressions  or  extensions 
brought  upon  it  from  the  forces  acting  on  the  parts  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

Taking  the  half  A  0  D  of  the  primary  A  C  B,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  the  secondary  trusses  AFG,  AED,  BCD;  in 
which  the  strut  F  G,  and  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie-beam  form 
parts  of  the  two  first,  etc. 

As  each  of  the  equal  segments  of  the  i*after  bears  one-third  of  the 
weight,  OT  ^tolf  uniformly  distributed  over  it,  and  is  supported  at 
its  two  ends,  the  support  of  each  end  will  sustain  one-half  of  this 
third  or  ^.  ^wl  =z  ^wl.  In  this  way  the  supports  A,  C,  bear 
directly  ftol;  and  the  two  F,  E  bear  iwL 

Now  each  of  these  triangular  frames  may  be  regarded,  as  in  Case  3, 
as  acted  upon  by  a  vertical  force  at  its  vertex,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  produce  a  direct  compression  on  the  two  sides,  and  extension  on 
the  base.  To  find  the  amount  of  these  for  A  F  G,  construct  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  having  itol  for  the  resultant,  and  the  com- 
ponents in  the  directions  F  A,  F  G.  Kepresenting  by  a  the  angle 
FAG,  these  components,  as  the  triangle  A  F  G  is  isosceles,  will  be 

tol 
equal,  and  each  equal  to  ^ .     These  components  exert  compres- 
sions on  F  A,  F  G,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  points  A  and  G. 
Here  the  first  is  sustained  by  the  vertical  reaction  of  the  point  of 
support,  and  that  of  the  segment  of  the  tie-beam  A  G.     To  find 

tol 

these  reactions,  resolve  4- at  A  into  two  components,  one  ver- 

sm.a 

tical,  the  other  horizontal.     The  first  will  be  ^wl;   the  second 

\fvl  cot.  a.     By  a  like  process,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  com- 

ponents  of  ^  -; at  G  will  he  ^  to  I  which  is  sustained  by  the 

queen-post  E  G  and  transmitted  through  it  to  the  point  E,  thus 
producing  direct  extension  on  the  queen-post  ^wl  cot.  a ;  and  the 
horizontal  component  will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  one  at  A^ 
and  will  produce  direct  extension  on  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie- 
beam. 

For  the  second  truss  A  E  D,  there  will  be  a  direct  force  iwl, 
and  the  transmitted  force  ^wlj  or  itDl  +  iwl  =  iu)l  acting  at  £. 

tol 

This  resolved  in  the  directions  E  A,  E  D,  will  give  4-  -; for 

sin.  n 

tol 
the  component  along  E  A,  and  i  - —    -^  ^  for  that  along  E  D. 

These  two  components  are  transmitted,  through  the  rafter  and 
strut   respectively,  to  the  points  A,  D,  and   are  there  counter- 
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acted  hj  the  reactions  of  the  support  A,  and  the  tie-beam  on 
the  one  hand,  and  bj  those  of  the  king-post  C  D  and  the  tie- 
beam  on  the  other.  The  extension  on  the  tie-beam  will  be  -|- 10  { 
tan.  a ;  the  vertical  pressure  B.t  A^  \iv  l;  and  the  pull  on  the  king- 
post iwl. 

For  the  half  A  C  D  of  the  pidmary  truss,  there  is  a  direct 
force  ^  w  ly  and  the  transmitted  force  ^  w  lyOr  ^w  I  +  ^  w  I  =  ^ 
w  I  acting  at  C.     This  resolved  at  C  in  the  direction  C  A  and 

perpendicular  to  the  direction  i  v)  l^  gives  for  the  first  ^  —. 

and  i  w  I  cot.  a.  This  last  component  is  equal  and  contrary  to 
the  like  component  of  ^  to  Z,  for  the  other  half  B  C  D  of  the 
primary  truss. 

From  this  method  of  considering  the  connection  of  the  secondary 
trusses  with  each  other,  and  with  the  primary  truss,  and  the  pres- 
sures to  which  they  are  subjected,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  segment 
A  P  of  the  secondary  ti*uss,  A  F  G,  will  be  strained  by  the  pres- 
sure at  F,  and  by  those  on  the  segments  F  S,  E  C  of  the  rafter ; 
and  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie-beam  by  those  on  Cr  D,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  A  E  D  and  A  C  D.  In  like  manner  the 
strains  on  the  pai-ts,  £  F,  G  D,  which  connect  the  secondary  truss 
A  £j  D  with  the  primary,  will  arise  from  the  pressures  at  £  and 
C.     Adding  together  these  dijQTerent  forces,  there  obtains 

^   w  I    ,  ^    to  I       .     wl        -w^-^i  .        1... 

J-  -: hi  -: hi  — —  =  * ,  for  the  compression  of  the  s^- 

'  sin.  a     ^  sin.  a     *  sin.  a     •  sin.  a'  * 

ment  AF.    +-: hi  -: =  i  -i »  for  the  compression  on  the 

•  Bin.  a     '  sin.  a     •  sin.  a 

7  7 

segment  F  E.     i  -: =  -J  -; ,  for  the  compression  on  E  O. 

Bin.  a         sin.  a 

In  like  manner  the  tension  on  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie-beam, 
will  be  found  equal  to  ^w  I  cot.  a ;  and  that  on  the  segment  G  D, 
^wl  cot.  a,  as  this  segment  forms  a  part  both  of  the  secondaiy 
truss  A  E  D  and  of  the  primary. 

Case  6.  (Fig.  B'.)  JRoof  trusses  o/wr(mght  and  cast^on. 

In  these  com- 
binations the 
rafters  of  the 
truss  are  of 
wrought  -iron 

of   a  X   ®^   I 
cross  -  section; 

the     struts     of 

cast-iron,    and 

the    tie  -  beams 

and  rods  of  wrought-iron,  of  round  or  rectangular  cross-section. 
In  ordinary  spans  the  rafters  are  supported  by  a  single  strut,  as 

at  E'  D',  which  prevents  the  deflection  at  the  middle  poinl^  by  the 
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reaction  of  the  two  tie-rods  A  ly,  0  D',  to  wbicli  the  lover  end  of 
the  strut  is  fastened.  When  the  length  of  the  rafter  is  so  great 
that  one  strut  would  not  give  sufficient  stiffness,  two  intermediate 
struts  are  inserted,  dividing  the  rafter  into  four  equal  segments ; 
the  intermediate,  like  the  main  strut,  being  held  in  place  by  tie- 
rods. 

In  the  first  combination  there  will  be  one  secondary  truss  only, 
as  shown  in  the  left  half  of  the  Fig.  In  the  second,  there  will  be 
three  secondary  tinisses ;  but  each  of  the  two  smaUer  ones,  being 
connected  only  with  the  larger  secondary  and  the  primary,  will  be 
affected  only  by  the  pressures  on  these  two. 

Taking  iJie  case  of  a  single  strut,  represent  by  to,  as  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  cases,  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length  of  the  rafter ;  I,  its 
length ;  a,  the  angle  CAB;  H,  the  horizontal  reaction  of  the 
rafters  at  the  point  G  ;  R,  the  pressure  on  the  strut  Wiy  \  T^  the 
tension  on  the  tie-rod  AD';  S,  the  tension  on  C  jy. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  weights  of  the  strut  and  tie- 
rods,  as  small  in  comparison  with  w  Ij  the  weight  of  the  rafters  an<i 
roof-covering,  tv  I  may  be  taken  as  acting  through  the  middle  point 
E'  of  A  C,  and  its  moment  therefore  will  be  equal  to  the  moment 
of  the  couple  £[, — H,  at  C  and  A.     From  this  there  obtains 

t(7  Z.  i  A D"  =  H.  CD'. 

or,  placing  for  •}-  A  jy  and  C  D",  their  values  ^  I  cos.  a,  I  sin.  a, 

^  t9  r  COS.  a  =  H  ^  sin.  a.   .-.   H  =  ^  w  2  cot.  a* 

Considering  the  rafter  as  a  single  beam,  calling  R  the  normal 
pressure  at  the  point  C,  and  R'  those  at  the  points  A,  C,  there 
obtains,  Case  4, 

R  =  f  tr  ^  COS.  a.     B/  z=z-f^u>l  COS.  a. 

To  find  the  tension  T  on  the  tie-rod  A  D' ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  normal  component  of  the  tension  and  that  of  the  reac- 
tion w  I  of  the  wei^t  of  the  roof  at  the  point  A  is  equal  to  the 
normal  component  K',  therefore 

w  I  COS.  a  —  T  sin.  a=i-^w  I  cos.  a.    .•.   T  =  |  ti;  /  cot.  a. 

To  find  the  tension  S  on  CIX ;  the  difference  of  the  component 
of  this  tension  and  of  the  component  of  H  perpendicular  to  the 
rafter  Is  also  equal  to  R',  therefore, 

^wl  cos.  a  —  S  sin.  a  zs-f^tol  cos.  a.     /.     S  =  -^v}l  cot.  a. 

As  the  portion  of  the  tie-beam  between  the  points  TY  D  belongs 
only  to  the  primary  truss  A  C  B^  the  strain  upon  it  will  be  due  to 
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the  hoiizontal  reaction  H  of  the  two  halves  of  the  truss  at  C,  and 
ivill  therefore  be  equal  to  ^  w  I  cot.  a. 

From  these  values  of  the  forces  of  compression  and  extension  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  truss,  the  strains  on  the  unit  of  area  on 
each  part  can  be  found  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Case  7.  (Fig.  B'.)  As  the  rafter  is  here  supported  at  three  inter- 
mediate points  of  support,  dividing  it  into  four  equal  segments, 
each  of  which  sustams  ^  to  I  uniformly  distributed,  the  normal 
pressure,  and  consequent  reactions,  at  the  points  of  support  will  be 
the  same  as  found,  Case  3,  §  t. 

Representing  by 

P,  the  normal  pressure  at  the  middle  point  of  the  rafter ; 

P',  P',  those  at  the  other  two  intermediate  points ; 

P",  P",  those  at  the  ends ; 

T,  T',  the  tensions  on  the  segments  B  H,  D  H  of  the  horizontal 
tie-rod  of  the  larger  secondary  truss ; 

8,  8',  those  on  the  corresponding  segments  of  the  inclined  tie- 
rod ; 

T",  8",  those  on  the  two  tie-rods  of  the  smaller  secondary  trusses ; 

H,  the  horizontal  reaction  of  the  halves  of  the  primarr  truss,  and 
which  is  equal  to  the  tension  on  the  segment  D  D^  of  the  tie- 
rod  which  connects  them ; 

fv  Ij  the  vertical  reaction  at  B  J 

a,  the  angle  G  B  D'' ; 

B^  the  pressure  on  the  main  strut  D  E. 
Then  there  obtains  for  the  tension  H  of  the  segment  D  D'  of  ^^ 
tie-beam 

>  H  =  iw  I  cot.  a 
For  the  tension  T  of  the  segment  B  H  of  the  tie-beam 

w  I  cos.  a  —  P" 


w  I  COS.  a  —  T  sin.  a  =  P".     .'.     T  = 


sin.  a 


For  the  corresponding  tension  S  on  the  segment  0  I  of  tliA 
inclined  tie-rod, 

H  sin.  a  -  P" 


H  sin.  a  —  8  sin.  a  ss  P".     •'.     8  = 


sin.  a 


For  the  tensions  T*  T",  as  they  with  T  and  P'  are  in  equilibrio  at 
the  point  H,  the  algebraic  sums  of  their  components  perpendicular 
and  parallel  to  H  G,  will  respectively  be  equal  to  zero  ;  theijBfow 

T'cos.  a  +  T"cos.  a-Tcos.  a  =  0     .'.     T-\-T' -TzzO 

T  sin.  a  -  T"  sin.  o  -  T  sin.  a  -h  P'  =  0. 

.-.     (T'-T'-T)sin.a+F  =  0. 
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In  like  maimer,  for  the  tensions  S',  S",  S  and  the  pressnre  P',  there 
obtains 

S'  +  S"  -  S  =  0 

(S'-S"-S)8in.a  +  F=0 

From  these  four  last  equations,  the  values  of  T^,  T",  S',  S"  can  be 
readily  found,  as  S  and  P'  are  known.    Those  of  T"  and  S",  are 


sm«  a 


The  strain  upon  the  main  strut  is  due  to  the  normal  pressure  P  and 
the  components  of  T''  and  S"  in  the  direction  of  P ;  there  obtains 
therefore, 

R  =  P  +  (r'  -f  S")  sin.  a. 

This  value  of  R  is  balanced  by  the  components  of  T',  S'  in  the  oon- 
traiy  direction. 


Cctse  8.  (Fig.  C.)  Single  laUice  girder. — ^This  girder,  which  con 
^ts  of  an  upper  and  lower  beam  A'  jy^  A  D,  connected  by  diago- 
nal braces  A  A'  A'  B^  B  B',  etc.,  which  make  equal  angles  with 
A  D,  A'  D',  may  be  regarded  as  an  articulated  system  in  which  the 
points  of  articulation  are  A,  A'.  B,  B',  etc  ;  and  the  strains  upon 
each  piece  may  be  found  as  in  Vase  5. 

The  girder  may  be  strained  either  by  a  single  force  acting  at  any 
point  of  it  perpendicular  to  A'  ly  or  A  D ;  or  by  equal  forces  act- 
ing at  the  points  of  articulation  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  which  would  result 
from  a  uniform  pressure  along  the  lower  beam. 

Supposing  the  girder  to  rest  on  horizontal  points  of  support  at 
its  extremities,  let  2  W  be  a  weight  suspended  at  its  middle  point, 
and  a  the  angle  between  the  braces  and  a  vertical  line ;  then  each 
point  of  support  will  yield  a  reaction  W^  and  will  cause  a  strain  in 
the  direction  of  the  axes  of  each  of  the  two  pieces  A  A',  A  B  con- 
nected at  A.  To  find  the  direction  and  amount  of  each  of  these 
forces,  let  a  length  equal  to  W  be  set  off  from  A  on  the  vertical 
through  it,  as  the  resultant  pressure,  and  the  parallelogram  of  forces 
be  constructed  on  it,  having  its  components  in  the  direction  A  A'. 
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B  A;  that  in  the  direction  A  A'  will  be ,  the  other  W  tan. 

COS.  a 

a ;  showing  that  A  A'  is  subjected  to  compression  and  B  A  to 

extension. 

W 

The  force is  transmitted  to  the  point  A',  where  it  is  re- 

cos.  a  ^  ' 

ceived  and  counterbalanced  by  the  resistances  offered  by  the  pieces 

A'  B'  and  A'  B.     Prolonging  A  A',  beyond  A.  setting  off  from  A' 

W 

on  this  prolongation as  a  resultant,  and  constnictinsr  the  par- 
cos,  a  o  Mr 

allelogram  of  forces  in  the  direction  B  A'  and  A'  B' ;  the  compo- 

W 

nent  in  the  direction  B  A'  will  be  ;  that  in  A'  B'-  2  W  tan.  a, 

cos.  a  ' 

The  first  will  cause  extension,  the  second  compression. 

W    .  . 

The  force is  transmitted  to  the  point  B,  where,  resolved  in 

C08«  OL 

the  directions  B  B'.  B  C,  the  two    components  will  be  as  before 

W 

,  and  2  W  tan.  a ;  and  the  same  will  obtain  by  a  like  process 

cos.  OL 

at  the  other  points  of  articulation. 

W 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  each  brace  bears  a  strain  due  to ; 

cos.  a 

the  one  A  A'  and  those  parallel  to  it  being  compressed,  the  othen 

subjected  to  tension.     That,  at  the  points,  A',  B',  C\  etc.,  there  ui 

a  compression  of  the  segment  to  the  right  equal  to  2  W  tan.  a,  from 

the  action  of  each  brace  separately,  but  as  these  pressures  collec* 

tively  accumulate  from  A',  by  2  W  tan.  a  at  B',  C',  D',  etc. ;  the 

pressures  on  the  successive  segments  will  be 

2  Wtan.aforA'B';4Wtan.aforB'C';6Wtan.aforC'D',efcc. 

On  the  lower  beam,  in  like  manner,  the  tension  on  the  s^ment 
A  B  is  W  tan.  a ;  that  on  B  C,  3  W  tan.  a ;  on  C  D,  5  W  tan.  a, 
etc.  The  compressions  and  tensions  thus  increasing  towards  the 
middle  of  the  upper  and  lower  beams. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  directions  of  the  compression  are 
from  A'  towards  A,  etc.,  for  the  compressed  braces ;  and  those  of 
the  tensions  from  A'  towards  B,  etc. 

Were  the  force  2  W  to  act  at  any  other  point,  it  would  be  rim- 
ply  necessary  to  find,  from  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces,  the  com- 
ponents at  the  points  of  support,  and  find  from  these,  regarded  as 
the  reactions  of  these  points,  the  strains  as  just  explained. 

In  the  case  where  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed,  Jet  2  tP  be 
the  vertical  weight  at  each  lower  point  B,  C,  etc.,  and  n  the  num- 
ber of  these  lower  points.  The  entire  distributed  weight  will  be  % 
n  tOf  from  which  there  will  be  a  reaction  n  to  at  each  support. 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  following  out  the  same 
methods  for  the  reaction  n  u?  as  in  the  preceding  example  for  that 
W,  the  same  law  of  compressions  and  tensions  would  obtain ;  but 
as  at  each  point  B,  G,  D,  etc.,  there  is  a  direct  vertical  force  2  Wj 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  transmitted  force  through  the  braces, 
the  components  of  2  t^;  in  the  direction  of  the  braces  and  lower 
beam  must  be  subtracted  from  those  of  the  transmitted  forces  along 
these  pieces. 

Aft     ^t9 

Thus  for  the  point  A,  the  components  ofnw  are ,  and  n  to 

vOSa    01 

Aft     ^aa 

tan.  a ;   at  the  point  A'  they  are and  2  nw  tan.  a ;   at  the 

'  ^  ^         COS.  a  ' 

•x-DxT.  ^*^         2m?        (n  —  2)to,-         ^  „ 

pomt  B  they  are =  —  and  2nw tan. a  —  2  n 

COS.  a       COS.  a  cos.  a 

w  tan.  a  =  (2n  —  2)  tv  tan.  a;  at  the  point  B'  they  are  -^ — 

COB.   Q 

and  2  (2  n  —  2)  M7  tan.  a,  etc. 

To  obtain  the  compression  or  extension  on  any  brace  it  will  onlj 

2  to 

be  necessary  to  subtract from  that  on  the  one  preceding. 

COS.  a 

To  obtain  the  compression  on  any  segment  of  the  upper  beam , 
there  must  be  added  to  the  compression  transmitted  to  it  by  the 
brace  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  respective  compressions  on 
each  of  the  segments  preceding  it.  The  same  law  obtains  for  the 
segments  of  the  lower  beam. 

Thus  for  the  compressed  braces  A  A',  B  B',  O  C,  etc.,  the  forces 
of  compression  are  respectively, 

mo       (n  —  2)  to      (w  —  4)  to      {n  —  6)  to 
cos.  a'         COS.  a    '         COS.  a    '         cos.  a    ' 

For  the  upper  segments  A'  B',  B'  C,  C  IX,  etc.,  the  forces  of 
compression  are  respectively,  2  n  to  tan.  a,  4  (ti  —  1)  to  tan.  a, 
6  (n  —  2)  -w  tan.  a,  8  (n  —  3)  w?  tan.  a,  etc. 

For  the  lower  segments  A  B,  B  0,  C  D,  etc.,  the  forces  of  ten- 
sion are  respectively,  n  w  tan.  a,  [n  +  2  (n  —  1)]  to  tan.  a^  [n  •{- 
4  (n  —  2)]  to  tan.  a,  [n  +  6  (n  —  3)]  to  tan.  a,  etc. 

From  the  preceding  exprejssions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strains  on 
the  struts  decrease  from  the  points  of  support  towards  the  middle 
of  the  truss ;  and  the  compressions  on  the  upper  segments  and  the 
tensions  on  the  lower  increase  from  these  points  to  the  middle. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  case,  as  in   Case  5,  the  successive 
Tesolntions  of  the  external  forces  might  have  been  made  by  com- 
mencing at  the  middle  secondary  truss,  composed  of  the  two  middle 
braces  and  the  segment  of  either  the  lower  or  upper  beam  connect- 
86 
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ing  their  two  dlTergent  sides  at  the  base,  and  iu  this  way  the  same 
results  have  been  aniyed  at  by  the  snocessive  accumulations  of 
pressure  at  the  points  of  articulation,  from  the  successive  additions 
of  the  secondary  triangular  trusses  which  compose  the  entire  truss. 
In  Case  5  also,  as  in  this  case,  the  resolutions  of  the  external  forces 
might  have  commenced  with  the  primary  truss,  descending  from 
this  to  each  secondary  truss  in  its  order.  The  mode  of  building  up 
the  main  truss,  piece  by  piece,  and  showing  the  effect  of  these  suo- 
cessive  additions  upon  the  strains,  is  more  palpable  to  many  than 
the  contrary  process. 

The  foregoing  expressions  can  each  be  deduced  from  a  general 
tenn  as  follows  :  let  i  represent  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  or  the  order 
of  each  term;  then 

2  {  (w  —  t  +  1)  «7  tan.  a 

will  be  the  general  term  from  which  the  compression  on  each  seg- 
ment of  the  upper  horizontal  beam  can  be  deduced ;  and 

I  w  4-  2  (t  —  1)  (71  —  i  -h  1)  I  w  tan.  a 

that  from  which  the  tensions  on  the  segments  of  the  bottom  beam 
can  be  found. 

The  maximum  of  the  first  expression  is  given  by  the  relation 

%  =  — - — ;  and  that  of  the  second  by  *  =  — - — .     These  valuea 
2  It 

cannot  obtain  rigorously  at  the  same  time,  since  i  can  only  be  an 

entire  number ;  but  one  of  them  may  be  rigorously  true  and  the 

other  very  nearly  so  when  the  value  of  n  is  considerable.     The  two 

maximum  values  will  be 

^p  tan.  a  (n  +  1)'  and  \p  tan.  a  -J  (w  -|-  1)*  —  1  (■ . 

In  other  words,  if  N  represents  the  number  of  times  that  the  seg- 
ment A  B  is  contained  in  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  end 
supports ;  then  the  greatest  horizontal  compression  or  tension  will 
be  sensibly  expressed  by  ^  ic  N*  tan.  cu 

To  pass  now  from  the  abstract  case  above  to  the  ordinary  lattice 
truss,  like  those  used  in  our  country,' the  following  approximate 
methods  may  be  employed.  In  the  first  place,  the  segments  of  the 
hoiizontal  chords  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  system  articulated  at 
their  extremities  may  be  replaced  by  two  entire  beams,  the  mean 
fibres  of  which  will  be  A  B  C  D . .  .and  A'  B'  C  D' . . . ;  for  as  the 
transversal  dimensions  of  each  of  them  is  very  small  compared  to 
their  length,  they  will  be  very  flexible,  which  will  permit  of  thwr 
being  assimilated  to  a  system  articulated  as  above  mentioned.    I^ 
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ike  second  place^  the  single  brace  A  A'  may  be  subdivided  into  sev- 
eral others  inclined  like  it  in  the  same  direction  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart  so  as  to  occupy  the  space  between  A  A'  and  B  £' ;  the 
same  transformation  may  be  supposed  made  with  respect  to  the 
other  set  of  braces.  It  will  readily  be  inferred  that  if  A  B  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  distances  between  the  supports,  the 
second  transformation  will  have  but  a  slight  effect  on  the  compres- 
sions and  tensions  of  the  horizontal  beams ;  and  as  regards  the  braces, 
compressed  between  any  two  consecutive  parallel  ones  of  the  first 
system,  they  will  as  a  whole  produce  about  the  same  effects  as  the 
two  they  replace ;  and  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  their  cross-sections 
should  therefore  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  they  replace. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  in  this  change  the  braces  of  the 
new  system  are  silpposed  to  be  connected  only  at  their  ends.  But 
in  fact  they  are  usually  connected  where  they  cross  each  other, 
which  is  in  favor  of  the  safety  of  the  system,  but  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  render  a  satisfactoiy  account  of  the  effect  of  this  connection  it 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  method  given  in  the  preceding  analysis  is  applicable  to  the 
cases  where  the  load  is  applied  to  the  upper  chord,  and  also  where 
it  is  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  joints  (or  nodes)  of  the  lower  or 
upper  chord.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  webbing  will  be  strained  most  when  a  part  of  the  uniform  load 
is  removed,  but  the  strains  upon  the  horizontal  members  (chords) 
will  be  greatest  when  the  frame  is  fully  loaded.     In  the  figure 

f  t 

j  j 


LetL  =  AC; 

10  =  the  weight  per  foot  of  length  of  the  beam  (or  of  the  dead 

load); 
w'  =  the  weight  per  foot  of  length  of  the  moving  or  live  load ; 
X  =  AB  =  the  length  of  the  live  load ; 
V,  =  the  upward  action  of  the  support  at  A ;  • 

V,  =  the  upward  action  of  the  support  at  B ; 
s;  =  Oa  =  the  distance  from  C ;  and 
S«  =  the  shearing  stress,  or  the  resultant  vertical  force  at  any 

required  point. 
We  have  -.,r 


Y,  =  ^  W7  L  + 


w'  X* 


w'«« 


S*  =  V,  —  «j«  =  I «? L  -I-  — = %oz 


i 
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If  now  we  suppose  that  the  load  extends  from  A  to  o^  the  sap^ 
()ort  at  C  will  siistain 

Y,  = j^ +  J«,L+  2jj 

and  the  yertical  force  at  a  will  be 

w'  xBa(x  -hiBa)  ,    ,      _        «?'«» 

which  evidently  exceeds  the  former  value  of  Be  and  henoo  the  ver- 
tical shearing  stress  at  any  point  where  the  load  extends  from  that 
point  to  the  support.  It  now  remains  to  be  shown  that  it  is  great- 
est when  it  extends  over  the  longest  segment. 

If  the  live  load  extends  from  A  to  a,  then  2;  =  L  —  a;  and  the 
shearing  sti'ess  will  be 

If  the  live  load  extends  from  a  to  0,  the  shearing  stress  at  a 
will  be, 

.'.  S«  -  S'«  =  -  i  {w'  -f  2 «?)  (L-2«) 

which  is  zeto  for  jt  =  |^  L ; 

negative  for  x  <^L;  and 
positive  for  ic>  -J- L ; 

hence,  t?ie  vertical  shearing  stress  at  any  point  for  an  wiiform  livs 
load  is  greatest  wlien  the  longer  segment  is  loaded  amd  the  shorter  u 
unloaded. 

Reducing  the  preceding  value  of  Ss^  gives 

w'x*  - 

Bs  =  -^  +  wx  —  iwljf 

which,  considered  as  the  equation  of  a  curve,  is  represented  by  the 

annexed  figure.      The  ordinates  are  Si, 
B      and  the  abscissa  is  x. 

If  a  live  load  were  placed  upon  the 
beam  and  extend  over  the  whole  length, 
and  the  beam  be  considered  as  a  dead 
load,  and  the  live  load  move  off  without 
shock  in  the  direction  frt>m  C  towards  A, 
then  will  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  DB  at  any  point  repreeent  the 
vertical  shearing  stress  when  the  rear  end  of  the  load  reaches  thai 
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point.  The  curve  through  E  represents  the  ca43e  for  a  load  moving 
off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  truss-bridges,  having  paraUel  choi-ds,  the  vertical  shearing  is 
sustained  by  the  inclined  ties  or  braces,  and  hence  they  should  incline 
one  way  (either  from  or  towards)  from  C  to  D,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  A  to  where  the  other  curve  cuts  the  line  AC.  For 
a  certain  distance,  each  side  of  the  centre,  they  incline  both  ways. 
In  the  case  of  lattice-bridges,  or  Warren  girders,  the  inclined  pieces 
which  constitute  the  tie-braces  near  the  middle  of  the  truss  may  be 
subjected  to  both  tension  and  compression  under  the  action  of  a 
moving  load. 

The  law  of  strains  upon  the  chords  may  also  be  illustrated  by 
assuming  that  the  strains  are  continuous  functions  of  the  abscissa. 


Let  to  =  the  load  per  foot  of  length ; 
W  =  the  total  load  on  the  bridge ; 
H  =  the  strain  on  the  chords  at  any  point ; 
D  =  the  depth  of  the  truss ;  and 
a;  =  AB. 

Taking  the  origin  of  moments  at  E,  and  we  have 


^Wa?  — Jtoir«  =  H.D  .-.  H  = 


Wa?  — tog* 

2D        * 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola. 

In  the  case  of  truss-bridges  the 
strains  upon  the  chords  do  not  con- 
stantly vary,  but  are  uniform  from 
one  joint  (or  point  of  attachment  of 
the  ties)  to  the  next,  but  the  general 

law  of  change  is  the  same  for  all  trusses  having  parallel  chords  as 
that  above  illustrated.  For  analyses  of  panel  systems  see  Wood^a 
TVeatise  on  Bridges  amd  Roofs, 

V.  Curved  Beams.  By  a  curved  beam  will  be  understood  a  beam 
which  is  made  to  assume  any  curvilinear  form  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  most  generally,  in  cases  of  practice,  either  that  of  a  circular 
or  a  parabolic  arc,  and  which  is  used  to  resist  and  transmit  to  fixed 
points  of  support  the  strains  caused  by  the  exterior  forces  to  which 
it  may  be  subjected. 
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In  conformity  to  what  most  generally  obtains  in  practice,  and  hi 
the  greater  simplification  of  the  analytical  results,  such  a  beam  will 
be  supposed,  Ist,  to  be  of  uniform  cross-section ;  2d,  to  be  gener 
atied  by  the  cross-section  being  moved  along  the  mean  fibre  of  the 
beam,  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  plane  curve,  so  that  it  shall  alvajs 
be  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  mean  fibre  and  normal  to 
it,  and  have  its  centre  of  gravity  on  the  mean  fibre ;  3d,  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  cross-section,  in  the  direction  of  the  racHusof 
curvature  of  the  mean  fibre,  shall  be  but  a  very  small  fraction  of 
this  radius.  These  conditions  being  satisfied,  any  very  small  frac- 
tional portion  of  the  beam,  comprised  between  two  consecutive  po- 
sitions of  the  generating  crosivsection,  may  be  regarded  as  a  light 
prism,  composed  of  elementary  fibres,  each  of  which  has  an  element 
of  the  cross-section  for  its  base,  and  the  distance  between  the  two 
consecutive  planes  for  its  length. 

A  curved  beam,  as  above  defined,  when  subjected  to  the  action 
of  external  forces,  which,  for  greater  simplicity,  will  be  assumed  ai 
acting  in  the  plane  of  the  mean  fibre,  may  give  rise  to  three  distinct 
problems  connected  with  these  external  forces. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  external  forces  are  not  in  all  cases 
given ;  as  a  part  of  them  may  be  occasioned  by  the  reactions  caused 
by  the  fixed  points,  or  other  mesuis  by  which  the  extremities  of  the 
beam  are  kept  in  position,  and  this  reaction,  being  an  unknown 
force,  has  to  be  found,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  solution  of  two 
other  problems :  The  one  to  find  the  tensions  or  pressures  on  the 
fibres  caused  by  the  external  forces ;  the  other  to  find  the  change 
of  form  in  the  beam  caused  by  the  same  forces. 

Prob.  1.  To  find  the  forces  of  reaction  caused  hy  the  external 
forces  at  the  points  of  support  of  tfie  curved  beam. 

With  the  conditions  already  laid  down,  to  further  simplify  the 
problem,  and  bring  it  within  what  usually  obtains  in  practice ;  let 
us  suppose  the  curved  beam  to  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  ft 
vertical  line  drawn  through  the  top  point  of  the  mean  fibre ;  that  it 
rests  at  its  lowest  points  on  two  supports  which  are  on  the  same 
horizontal  line ;  and  that  it  is  acted  upon  either  by  a  single  ve^ 

tical  force,  at  some  point 
between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom ;  or  that  it  is  subjected 
to  a  strain  ai'ising  fi^Q)  ^ 
weight  uniformly  distribu- 
ted along  a  horizontal  line, 
and     transmitted    to    the 
beam,  or  by  one  which  u 
uniformly    distributed  di- 
rectly along  the  beam. 
Case  I.  LetAOB,R«. 
D',  be  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre,  regarded  as  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  vertical  C  D,  resting  on  the  points  of  supix)rt  A,  B, 
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on  the  same  horizontal  line  A  B ;  and  let  W  be  the  vertical  force 
acting  on  it  at  the  point  E. 

Kepresent  by  W  and  W"  the  two  vertical  components  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  A  and  B ;  by  Q'  and  Q  the  horizon- 
tal components  of  the  same  forces ;  by  2  a  the  chord  A  B  of  the 
arc ;  by  d  the  arm  of  lever  of  W  with  respect  to  the  point  A,  re- 
garded as  the  centre  of  moments. 

From  the  conditions  of  statical  equilibrium,  there  obtains 

Q'  -  Q  =  0. 

W'  +  W"  +  W  =  0. 
W"2o-W.  (f  =  0. 

Here  we  have  but  three  equations  and  four  unknown  quantities. 
A  foui-th  equation  may  be  obtained,  and  the  problem  thus  made 
determinate,  by  introducing  the  condition  that  the  points  of  suj)- 
port  shall  remain  fixed. 

To  express  this  last  condition,  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider 
the  force  W  to  be  replaced  by  its  two  components,  one  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  cross-section  at  any  point,  as  E  for  example,  and  which 
will  produce  an  elongation  or  a  shortening  of  the  fibres,  either  by 
extension  or  by  compression ;  the  other  by  a  couple,  the  moment 
of  which  may  be  expressed  by  M,  and  which  will  produce  like  ef- 
fects on  the  same  by  bending  the  beam.  The  effect  of  these  forces 
on  the  beam,  were  it  free  to  move  at  the  two  ends,  would  be  to 
change  the  length  of  the  chord  A  B  of  the  arc. 

Now,  assuming  the  lines  A  X  and  A  Y  as  the  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates ;  and  resuming  equations  (A)  and  (I') ;  the  first  of  which  (A) 

WL 
^"  EA' 

expresses  the  elongation  due  to  a  force  acting  parallel  to  the  mean 
fibre ;  and  the  second  (I') 

Wz.  L 

*  a  = ' 

EI 

gives  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  normals  after  the  deflec- 


=^ 


*  Suppcedng  the  point  B  to  move  through  the  small  angle  a,  aroaiid  E 
fixed,  it  will  describe  an  arc  B  M,  with  the  ra- 
dios E  B,  which  will  be  expressed  by  £  B  x  a. 
Now  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
this  motion,  considering  the  small  arc  B  M  as  a 
right  line,  are  B  O  and  M  O.  But  as  the  trian- 
gles E  F  B  and  BOM  are  right  angled  and  simi- 
lar there  obtains 

««    ««      ^^M^    «r^     BMxFE 
BB:FB  ::  BM:BO  =  — ^-^ — =y  a, 

b>  sabetitating  E  B  x  a  f or  B  M,  and  y^  the  ordinate  of  the  point  E,  for  F  & 
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tion  caused  by  the  bending  forces ;  representing  hjds  the  lengtli 
of  tLe  elementary  prism  along  the  mean  fibre,  we  obtain  from  £q. 
(A),  substituting  P  for  the  normal  component  of  all  the  forces,  and 
for  L,  d  Xy  the  projection  of  the  elementary  prism  on  the  axis  of  X, 

as  the  amount  by  which  the  portion  of  the  chord  dx\R  elongated 
or  compressed.  Again,  from  Eq.  (I'),  substituting  M  for  Wz  the 
bending  moment,  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis  at  £,  of  all  the 
deflecting  forces,  forming  a  couple,  acting  at  B,  and  d  «,  the  length 
of  the  elementajy  prism,  for  L ;  and  noting  that  were  the  point  B 
free  to  move  around  the  neutral  axis  at  E,  that  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  its  motion  towards  A  would  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
angle  a  by  the  ordinate  y  of  the  point  E,  or  y  a^  there  obtains,  to 
express  this  change  of  length  of  d  8  in.  the  direction  B  A, 

^d8.y        ,. 
EI      '^    ' 

Now  by  the  addition  of  the  expressions  (a')  and  (b'),  there  obtains 

Mds.  yTdx    .  ,. 
HeT"  ■*■  "EA"^  ^"^ ^ 

to  express  the  total  elongation  or  compression  of  the  portion  of  the 
chord  corresponding  to  d  8,  Integrating  (c')  between  the  limits  0 
and  2  a  we  obtain 

/^a  /My    ds        P  \  ^  ^   „. 

to  express  the  fourth  equation,  containing  the  condition  that  the 
length  of  the  chord  shall  remain  unchanged. 

Now  in  Eq.  (1),  M  is  the  moment  of  all  the  deflecting  forces, 

In  like  manner 

EB:PB::BM:  MO  =  -5-5^^^^  =  («-«■)«, 

by  snbstliuting  as  above  for  B  M,  and  (a  —  a;),  the  abscissa  of  the  point  E, 
for  F  B. 

The  quantities  B  O  and  M  O  are  evidently  the  amoant  by  which  the  por« 
tioQ  F  B  of  the  half  span  and  that  F  K  of  the  rise  would  be  changed  were 
the  point  B  free  to  take  the  motion  assumed,  the  point  S  remaining  fixed. 
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known  and  unknown,  with  respect  to  the  point  E,  acting  at  B. 
Bepresenting  by  M'  the  moment  of  those  that  are  known,  and  by 
Q  y  that  of  the  unknown,  there  obtains 

M  =  M'  -  Q  y.  (d') 

In  like  manner,  the  components  of  P  and  Q,  on  the  projection  of 

the  tangent  at  the  point  E,  may  be  represented  by  P'  for  that  of 

d  X 
the  known  forces ;  and  by  Q  -7 —  for  the  unknown.     There  obtains 

therefore 

In  other  words,  M'  \b  the  sum  of  the  moments,  with  respect  to  any 
point  E  of  the  mean  fibre,  the  ordinate  of  which  is  y,  of  all  the 
foi-ces  which  act  from  this  point  to  the  point  B,  the  moment  of  Q 
not  being  considered ;  and,  in  like  manner,  P'  is  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  the  same  forces  on  the  tangent  at  E,  Q  being  also 
here  left  out.  M'  and  P'  are  thus  immediately  functions  of  x  and 
easily  found  ;  the  only  unknown  quantities  in  M  and  P  being  the 
unknown  terms  W  and  Q ;  the  first  of  which  is  given  by  the  third 
of  the  equations  of  the  statical  equilibrium  of  the  forces.  Substi- 
tuting the  values  of  *M  and  P,  expressions  (d'),  (e'),  in  Eq.  (1),  and 
making  E  I  =  6,  and  E  A  =  6,  there  obtains : 

2a 

M!y  ds  ^ 
8      dx 


/2a 
^  dx  ^ 
e  da  ' 


(2) 


0 


henoe 


/2a  p2a 

Wy  da  ^  .      /    P'  ^ 

s      dx  U        ^ 

0  0 

Q  = .     (3) 


/2a  /•2a 

yllidx^  I  1^ 
z  dx  ^       e  da 

0  0 


dx 
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Having  thus  determined  the  values  of  W"  and  Q,  those  of  W  and 
Q'  can  be  found  from  the  three  equations  of  statical  equilibrium 
above. 

Q  and"  Q',  which  are  equal  in  the  case  under  consideration,  are 
the  horizontal  i)ressures  on  the  points  of  support,  and  are  termed 
the  horizontal  tht^usi. 

Case  2.  27ie  arc  being  aymrnetrioal  and  loaded  syTnmetricaUy, 
The  conditions  in  this  ca.se  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  except 
that,  instead  of  a  single  weight  W  acting  at  E,  there  is  an  equal 
one  acting  at  the  point  G,  symmetrically  situated  with  E,  with  re- 
spect to  the  vertical  C  D  bisecting  the  chord. 

Taking  D  Y  and  D  X  as  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  Eq.  (1)  be- 
comes for  this  case, 


+  j)  (i  «  =  0.  (4) 


Substituting  in  Eq.  (4)  M'-Q  y  for  M,  and  F— Q  4^    for    F 

d  8 

there  obtains 

'iA!  y  ds  ^        ^    /   y'  ds  ^  /    T' 

s     dx  %J       ^    ^*  %J       * 

0  0  0 


r 

I     1     dx 

^J      e     da 
0 


^     ^"^  dx^O,  (5) 


hence 


/a  /•a 
M'y  ds  ^            /    P' 
^  -^dx+    /     — dx 
6  dx            ^        e 

0                                     0 
Q  = .  (6) 


Ap2^lication  of  the  preceding  Eqs,  to  tfte  case  of  a  curved  beam 
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tA«  mean  fibre  of  which  it  a  circular  are,  atu.  which  u  acted  on  by 
a  weight  W  applied  at  the  point  E. 

Case  1.  Let  A  C  B  (Fig.  £')  be  the  arc  of  mean  fibre,  supported 
at  the  pointB  A,  B,  and  acted  on  at  the  point  E  by  the  weight  W. 

Taking  O  for  the  centre  of  the  curve,  let  D  Y,  D  X  be  the  co-or- 
tlituite  axes.     Kepresent  by 

2  a  =  A  B  the  chord  of  the  arc  ; 

^  =  D  C  the  versed  aine,  or  rise ; 

p  =  O  B  the  radius  of  the  arc ; 

a.  the  angle  which  a  radius  O  I,  at  any  point  I,  niakea  with  tlie 
axis  O  Y; 

^  the  angle  which  O  B  makes  with  O  T ; 

0  the  particular  value  of  a  which  corresponds  to  the  point  E ; 


|t    Fis-.S' 


w 

V 


W",  Q,  W,  Q'  the  vertical  and  horizontal  oomponentu  of  tli« 
forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  B,  A, 

Using  the  same  notation  as  in  the  preceding  equations ;  there 
obtains  to  express  the  statical  conditions  of  equilibrium 

Q-Q'  =  0 

W  p  (sin  0  +  sin  fl)  =  2  W"  p  sin  <^ 

•piiminating  W"  between  the  second  and  third  Eqs.  iheie  obtains; 
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"        ^        am  ^/' 

W  and  W"  being  known  from  the  first  two  Eqs.  there  remaiiia 
only  Q  and  Q'  to  be  found.  To  find  these,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  substitute  the  known  terms  in  these  Eqs.  in  Eq.  (3)  to  find  Q. 
But  we  have  a  more  simple  and  neat  method  of  arriving  at  the 
same  result  by  supposing  an  equal  weight  W  to  act  at  the  point  6, 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  E,  and  the  co-ordinate  axis  Q  Y,  and 
then  to  use  Eq.  (6)  to  find  the  value  of  Q.  Supposing  the  second 
equal  weight  W  to  be  applied  at  G,  and  that  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  the  new  reaction  to  be  represented  by  Q,  then,  by  a  very 
simple  process  of  reasoning,  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  relation  ex- 
pressed by 

2  Q  =  Q, 
will  obtain. 
Introducing  this  value  of  2  Q  in  Eq.  (6),  there  obtains 


%I  tax  U       * 


d» 


0                               0 
Q.  = (7) 


dx  , 
-z—  d% 
a  8 


0 


In  finding  the  values  of  M'  and  P',  it  must  be  observed,  that^ 
after  the  application  of  the  second  weight  W,  the  vertical  compo- 
nents of  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  are  respectively  W. 

Now,  in  calculating  the  values  of  M'  and  P'  in  functions  of  the 
angle  a,  the  following  relations  obtain, 

From«  =  Oto«  =  <?,  J  M' =  W  p  (sin  ^  -  sin  fl), 

Froma  =  <?toa  =  ^  j  M' =  W  p  (dn  ^  -  am  a), 

^    (  P  ==  —  W  sm  a ; 

also  y  =  />  (cos  a  —  cos  ff>)^x  z=i  p  sin  a,  c?«  =  p  d  a^  d x  =spCMn 
d  a ;  substituting  these  vsdues  of  M',  P',  etc.,  in  Eq.  (7)t  and  ob- 

serving  that  p  =  -; — ;,  and  c  and  e  are  constants,  there  obtams  for 
^  sin  9 

tho  numerator  of  the  fraction, 
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6 

(cob  a  — 


0  0  ■ 

008  ^)  </  a  H ^     /      J  sin  (^  —  am  a)  (cos  o  —  cos  ^)  —  -~- 


sin*  ^  sin  a  cos  a  (.  d  a ; 
and  for  the  denominator, 


f'(^'£^'m^"^f\<-'—'*y*i^'* 


0 
cos*  a  i-  da 


J«a  I 


Performing  the  algebraic  operations  indicated  by  the  symbols, 
and  integrating  the  resulting  monomials,  by  well  known  redes,  (a) 
and  then  doubling  the  denominator  of  Qi,  the  value  of  Q  will  be 
found.     This  value  can  be  placed  under  the  following  form : 

» 

A  -  i-,  sin*  <^  (sin  •  ^  -  sin«  d) 
.  Q  =  W ,  (8), 

B  +  -7  sin'  ^  (^  +  sin  ^  cos  ^) 

by  making 

A  =  i  (sin*  <^  —  sin'  0)  +  cos  <^  (cos  ^  +  ^  sin  ^  —  cos  ^  —  ^  sin  ^), 
B  =  ^  +  2  ^  cos'  ^  —  3  sin  ff>  cos  0. 

Case  2.  Sorizantal  thrust  caused  hy  the  weight  of  the  curved 
piece  itself  J  or  hy  a  weight  uniformly  distributed  over  a  portion  of 
its  length. 


(a)  For  the  integrals  /  sin  a  cos  a  d  a  and  /  cob*  a  d  a  see  Ohureh^s  Col' 
ndus,  Arta  100,  191,  pp.  265,  266. 
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Bepresent  by  w  the  weight  uniformly  distributed  over  unity  of 
length  of  the  mean  fibre ;  by  ^i  and  0^  the  limits  of  the  augles 
between  which  a  weight  expressed  hjwp  {6^  —  6^)  acts  ;  and  by  ic 
pd  6  the  weight  on  the  element  of  the  arc  comprised  between  4  and 
rf  -+-  rfa. 

Now,  the  infinitely  small  horizontal  thrust  d  Q,  caused  by  the 
weight  w  p  d  6  distributed  over  the  arc  p  d  6^  will,  from  Eq.  (8),  be 
expi^ssed  by 

A  —  i  -J-  sin'  <^  (siri*  0  —  sin'  i) 

dQ  = wpde.     (9) 

r' 
B  H — 5"  sin'  ^  (<i^  +  sin  0  cos  ^) 

Clearing  the  denominator,  Eq.  (9),  dividing  hjwpy  and  integratmgj 
there  obtains 


Ac?4  —  ^-jsin'^ 


W  p 

(ft) 


/0. 


ei 


Kestoring  the  preceding  value  of  A,  performing  the  algebraic 
o])erations  indicated  by  the  symbols,  and  integrating  the  several 
differential  monomials,  there  obtains, 

—  j  B  +  -J-  sin'  <l)  {(ft  -f  sin  ^  cos  ^)  f  =  (^  sin'  ^  —  cos'  0  —  ^ 

sin  </)  cos  0  —  i) 

X  (dj  —  ^i)  +  i  (sin  ^9  cos  6i  —  an  6t  cos  ^,) 

+  2  cos  <f)  (sin  ^,  —  sin  Bi)  —  cos  <^  (^^  cos  6i  -^  6i  cob  Oi) 

—  J^  8in'0  I  (^s  —  ^,)  (sin'  (^  —  J)  +  i  sin  ^g  cos  ^,  —  i  sin  tf, 

cos  ^1  h  .  (10) 

{b)  For  the  integral  ^  6  edn  9  d  a  see  Church's  CahuhiSj  Art.  169,  p.  234. 
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By  making  C  =  J  —  f  cos'  fp  —  <p  sin  <f>  cos  ^^  +  J cos  <^ 

and  D  =  ^  (sin*  <l>  —  i  +  i  —r^  cos  (^),  placing  them  in  the  preceding 
Eq.,  and  then  obtaining  the  value  of  Q,  we  have 

C-D^sin»0 
Q=z2fvp<l> .  (11) 

B  H — 5-  sin*  0  (0  +  sin  0  cos  4>) 

for  the  horizontal  thnist  due  to  the  weight  of  the  curved  piece ;  and 
which  would  be  sensibly  the  same  in  form  were  a  weight  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  top  surface  of  the  piece  to  be  added  to  its  own 
weight. 

To  apply  this  formula  when  the  weight  of  the  entire  curved  piece 
is  alone  considered,  we  should  have  to  substitute,  in  Eq.  (10),  for 
tc  the  weight  of  a  right  prism  having  the  same  cross-section  as  the 
piece,  and  one  foot,  if  the  foot  is  the  unit  of  measure,  in  height,  and 
make  B^  z=  <f>^  0^  =  —  6^  at  the  same  time. 

Case  3.  A  weight  being  uniformly  distributed  along  the  cliord  of 
the  arCy  or  over  a  horizontal  line  through  its  arc  wn,  and  transmitted 
to  ifie  piecBy  to  determine  tlie  horizontal  thrust 

In  this  case,  as  the  w  corresponds  to  the  unit  in  length  measured 
along  the  horizontal,  the  elementary  arc  of  the  mean  fibre,  which 
has  for  its  length  pdd^  will  have  for  its  projection  on  the  horizontal, 
p  cos  fi  d  B^  and  it  will  sustain  a  weight  expressed  hj  w  p  cos  B  d  B, 
Substituting  this  value  in  Eq.  (9)  there  obtains 

A  —  ^  -J  sin'  <^  (sin*  ^  —  sin'  B) 
dQ  —  wpcosBdB ^ .     (12).     (c) 

r» 
B  +  — ,  sin*  </>  (<^  -f  sin  <t  cos  <h) 
a 

To  obtain  the  value  of  Q  between  any  two  limits,  fl,  and  ^„  Eq. 
(12)  must  be  integrated  between  these  limits.  Performing  the 
algebraical  operations  indicated  by  the  symbols,  and  integi*ating  each 
of  the  differential  monomials,  there  obtains, 


(0)  For  the  integral  /  6  sin  0  cob  0dB,  which  occnrs  in  Eq  (12),  see  Ohu  raVt 
Calcndus,  Art.  160,  p.  234,  and  Art  100,  p.  265. 
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—  J  B  4-  -,  sin'  <^  (</)  4  sin  0  cos 0)  J.  =  (i  sin*  <f>  —  cos' ^  —  0sm 
to  p  (  a  ) 

</>  cos  (ft)  (sin  d^  —  sin  d,)  —  -J-  (sin'  d,  —  sin'  ^j)  +  ^  cos  ^  (d,  —  ^!) 

+  i  cos  </)  (^j  sin'  ^,  —  ^,  sin'  tf ,)  +  J  cos  <^  (sin  0^  cos  d,  --  sin  ^i  cos  d,) 

—  -J-  —  sin'  <f)  i  (sin  ^,  —  sin  fl,)  sin*  <f>  —  i  (sin'  ^,  —  sin'  tf,)  l . 
By  making  d,  =  —  0,  4,  =  <^,  and  substituting  -: for  p,  and 

axil  %p 

making  C  =  —  J  +  y\  sin*  0  +  J     .        cos  ^  —  -J-  <^  sin  <^  cos  0, 
there  obtains 

a' 
Q  =  2  to  a .     (13) 

r' 
B  +  —  sin'  0  (</)  +  sin  0  cos  (/)) 

for  the  value  of  the  horizontal  thrust  in  this  case. 

By  introducing  the  value  of  the  versed  sine,  or  rise  C  D,  (Fig. 
E')  represented  byy*,  into  the  preceding  expressions,  and  by  suita- 
ble developments  and  changes,  for  the  piirpose  of  simplifying  the 
results,  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here,  it  can  be 
shown,  that,  when  the  rise  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  span,  or 

~  is  a  small  fraction,  the  resulting  values  of  Q  will  be  approxi- 
a 

mately  as  follows : 

When  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  mean  fibrSi 


Q  =  «'p*^I  — ^.  |;(0 


and  when  distributed  uniformly  over  the  chord,  or  span, 


Now,  as  the  value  of  Q  in  the  case  of  a  suspension  system,  h*^' 
ing  2  a  for  thn  span  and  f  for  the  rise,  in  which  the  weight  «>  ^° 
each  unit  of  length,  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  span,  ^  ^' 
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V)  a' 


pressed  by  Q  =  -j^-^y  it  follows,  from  the  preceding  value  of  Q, 

that  it  is  less  in  a  rigid  than  in  a  flexible  system,  under  the  same 
oirciunstances. 

Prob.  2.  To  find  the  maximum  Umgitudindl  strain  on  the  unit 
of  a/rea  in  any  given  cross-section^ 

The  next  problem,  connected  witii  this  subject,  is  to  find  the 
amount  of  tension  or  compression  on  the  unit  of  area  of  any  cross- 
section  of  the  piece,  having  given  the  extraneous  forces  to  wliich  it 
is  subjected. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  hypotheses  will  be  adopted  : 
1st,  that  the  distances  of  the  extreme  fibres  from  the  horizontal 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section  are 
equal ;  2d,  that  the  weight,  comprising  that  of  the  piece  itself,  is 
uniformly  distributed  with  respect  to  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
through  the  points  of  support ;  3d,  that  the  material  is  homogene- 
ous throughout. 

Preserving  the  same  notations  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  call  y 
the  distance  of  any  fibre  from  the  hoiizontal  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  section  considered  ;  +  h  and  —  h  the  distances  of  the 
extreme  fibres  from  the  same  point. 

As  shown  in  what  precedes,  all  the  extraneous  force,  by  which 

any  cross-section  is  strained,  can  be  reduced  to  one  F  acting  in  the 

plane  of  the  mean  fibre  and    perpendicular  to  the  cross-section; 

and  to  a  couple  the  moment  of  which  is  represented  generally  by 

M.     Now  from  Eqs.  (A)  and  (K)  §  I  we  have  to  express  the  strain 

P        P  E  . 

on  the  unit  of  area,  arising  from  the  force  P,  — ,  or ,  substitut- 

A.  S 

ing  e  for  E  A ;  and  for  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area,  at  the  dis- 
tance y  from  the  neutral  axis,  substituting  in  Eq.  (K)  M  for  W  z^ 
and  c  for  I,  there  obtains,  to  express  this  strain, 

MEy 


Regarding  the  normal  component  P  as  positive,  its  value  as  be- 
fore determined  will  be  expressed  by  the  equation, 

P  =r  —  Q  cos  a  —  w  p  sin'  a ; 

and  the  moment  M  by  the  equation 

M  =  ^  IT  p*  (sin*  0  —  sin'  a)  —  Q  p  (cos  a  —  cos  4>). 

The  value  of  P,  as  here  given,  being  essentially  negative,  the 

P  E 

strain  on  the  unit  of  surface,  expressed  by ,  will  be  one  of  com 

87 
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pression.     Ab  to  the  expression  ^,  which  may  be  either  ])oA 

tive  or  negative,  it  may  give  strains  either  of  tension  or  compres- 
sion, as  points  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  neutral  axis  are  taken : 
the  points  strained  may  be  either  on  the  concave  or  convex  face 
of  the  curved  piece,  as  M  is  taken  positive  or  negative. 

As  the  strains  due  to  P  and  the  couple  M  are  8upei*posed,  there 
will  be  a  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the  distance  y,  the  absolute 
value  of  which  will  be  expressed  by 

PE       MEy 
e  € 

and  when  M  produces  a  pressure,  the  sign  of  the  second  term  of 
the  preceding  expression  should  be  so  taken  as  to  add  the  two  terms 
together.  But,  for  the  points,  where  M,  acting  alone,  would  pro- 
duce a  tension,  their  difference  should  be  taken. 

Now  of  the  different  values  of  this  algebraic  sum  of  the  super- 
posed forces,  which  vary  with  the  angle  a,  or  the  assumed  position 
of  the  cross-section,  that  one  is  the  important  one  which  gives  the 
greatest  cross-strain  on  the  unit  of  area  at  that  point  in  which  this 
strain  is  greatest  in  each  cross-section,  or  the  value  of  y  corre- 
sponding to  -f  -^  and  —  r- . 

Before  proceeding  to  find  this  greatest  value  of  the  strain  in 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  signs 

M  E  1/ 
of  ^-should  be  taken,  as  respects  the  position  of  the  cross- 
section  considered.     For  this  purpose,  taking  the  value  of  M, 
which  is 

M  =  —  Q  p  (cos  a  —  cos  </>)  -|-  W  p  (sin  <^  —  sin  a)  —  -J- to  p'  (sin  <^ 

—  sin  a)*, 

making  Q  =  n  2  r^  a,  w  being  a  number  to  be  calculated,  and  re- 
calling that  W  =  wp  sin  <^  =  to  a,  and  substituting  these  values 
of  Q  and  W  in  the  preceding  expressions,  there  obtains 

M  =  ^wp^  (sin*  <f>  —  sin'  a)  —  2  n  w?  p'  sin  0  (oos  a  —  cos  ^) ; 

and  as  sin'  <t>  —  sin'  a  =  cos'  a  —  cos'  0,  there  further  obtains, 

M  =  ^  ta  p'  (cos  a  --  cos  (/>)  (cos  a  +  cos  <^  —  4  n  sin  ^). 

This  expression  reduces  to  zero  for  a  =  (^,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
since  the  reactions  of  the  support  were  supposed  to  be  taken  at  the 
centres  of  elasticity  of  the  extreme  sections ;  it  also  reduces  to  zetQ 
for 
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008  a  =  4  n  BOH  (^  —  oos  <^  =  oos  «! ; 

but  this  Bolution  is  true  for  a  point  of  the  mean  fibre  only  if  the 
angle  a„  determined  by  the  above  equation,  is  real  and  less  than  0. 
The  two  conditions  must  then  be  imposed,  viz. : 

4  n  sin  ^  —  cos  <^  <  1 

4  n  sin  ^  —  cos  ^  >  cos  ^ 

From  the  first  we  find 

4n8in0<l+cos<^ 
1  +  cos  <f>  1 


n  < 


4  sin  ^ 


orn  < 


A  most  then  be  less  than 
it  has  been  shown  that 


4  tan^^ 


4tani0' 
,  which  is  always  the  case,  for 


and,  consequently, 


war 
17» 


Q 


2wa     4/* 


orn  < 


4tan'J-^* 


The  second  condition  remains  now  to  be  considered.     It  may  be 
written 

n>  i  cot  ^ 

Taking  n  greater  than  ^  cot  ^, 
the  moment  M  will  become  zero  at 
some  point,  as  H  (Fig.  F'),  cor- 
responding to  an  angle  a,,  com- 
prised between  0  and  ^,  that  is, 
the  curve  B  I  F,  the  locus  of  the 
centres  of  pressure  in  the  consecu- 
tive sections,  will  have  two  points, 
£  and  H,  in  common  with  the 
mean  fibre  CAB.  This  being  so, 
M  will  be  positive  between  a  =  0 
and  oL  =  ftj,  whilst  it  will  be  nega- 
tive between  a  =  a,  and  a  =  0; 
for  the  factor  cos  a  —  cos  ^  —  4 
n  sin  <l>y  which  gives  its  sign  to  M, 
decreases  when  a  increases ;  then, 
since  this  factor  is  zero  for  a  =  a,, 
it  is  positive  for  all  smaller  values 
of  a,  and  negative  for  all  greater. 
The  formula  giving  the  maximum  pressure  at  any  given  section 
will  be: 
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from  a  =  0  to  a  =  a 


» 


„_E,     p_MA\ 

from«=«,toa  =  <^ y'  =  5(_p_^\. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  n  <  ^  cot  <^  it  would  mean  that,  even  for 
a  =  ^,  M  would  still  be  positive,  and  consequently  that  it  would 
be  so  throughout  tlie  arc.  We  would  only  have  to  examine  the 
expression 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  these  two  cases  the  position  occupied  by  the 
curve  of  pressure.  In  fact  M  is  only  the  moment  of  tiie  force  F 
applied  to  the  centre  of  pressure,  referred  to  the  centre  of  elasticity 
in  the  same  section.  Then,  from  the  known  direction  of  P  and  the 
positive  direction  taken  for  M,  we  may  conclude  that  if  M  >  0, 
the  curve  of  pressure  lies  above  the  mean  fibre,  and  below  if 
M  <  0. 

We  can  now  consider  the  principal  question.  There  are  two 
cases  to  be  distinguished,  when  n>  ^  cot  0,  and  when  n  <  ^  cot  ^ ; 
for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  maximum  pressure  in  a  given  section 
is  generally  differently  expressed  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
of  these  cases. 

The  maximum  pressure  in  a  given  section  is  expressed,  then,  by 
the  following  formulas: 


In  the  portion  0  H  of  the  piece  (Fig.  F') ;  5^  =  -  (—  p  =  ._ J, 

c  ^  ^  / 

In  the  portion  H  B         .         .         .         ^'  =  —  (—  F  —  "o^tl* 


Substituting  for  P  and  M  their  values,  in  terms  of  a,  arranging 
the  terms  as  respects  the  cos  a,  and  placing  1  —  cos*  a  and  I  — 
cos*  ^  for  sin'  a  and  sin  *  ^,  there  obtains : 


w  pE 


[(  -  1  =  i^)co8*a  -  (-  1  =  i^)2nBin«co8an 
=  1  =  i  ■^-  cos  ^  (4  n  sin  ^  —  cos  ^)  J 

jj^  r- (1  =  i^)  COB' «  =  (1  =  i  ^)2«sm«oo..-l 
L=  1  —  i  ^-  cos  ^  (4  n  sin  ^  —  cos  <f>)  J 

The  greatest  of  the  "laTimo.  of  these  two  expressions  most  be 
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obtained  when  a  yaries  between  the  limits  in  which  thej  are  appli- 
cable, viz.,  between  0  and  a,  for  the  first,  and  a,  and  4>  for  the  second* 
To  this  end  (Fig.  F^)  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  fint  place  that  if 
q  and  q'  are  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  two  curves  of  which 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  cos  a  are  the  abscissas,  all  the 
ordinates  will  be  positive  within  the  above  limits.  Moreover,  these 
curves  will  be  parabolas :  the  one  belonging  to  q  having  its  con- 
cavity nppermast,  the  other  lowermost.     This  is  easily  seen,  by 

recalling  that  r*  <  ---;  whence  J  -5-  <  ^.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
h  can  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  p,  it  follows  that  p  —  1,  and  still 

cos'  a  is  positive  in  the  first  equation,  and  negative  in  the  second  ; 
therefore  the  two  parabolas  should  have  the  above-mentioned  posi- 
tion. 

From  this  position,  it  can  be  at  once  seen  that  the  greatest  value 
of  q  should  belong  to  one  of  the  limits  a  =  0  or  a  =  —  a,.  The 
finrt  wiU  give 


W  p 

J,  =  __. 


E  i  2nsin^  -h  ^^sin<^r8in^  —  4n(l  —  cos^)  |  t 


1  —  cos  <b 

or  else,  sinoe  p  sin  6  =  a  and : — - —  =  tan  4  ^, 

'  sin  9 

As  to  the  value  belonging  to  a  =  a,  or  to  the  point  H,  it  cannot 
be  considered  here,  for  it  will  be  found  among  the  values  of  q' ;  the 
point  H  belongs  as  much  to  the  portion  B  H  as  the  portion  C  H  of 
the  mean  fibre. 

The  parabola  belonging  to  q'  turning  its  concavity  to  the  axis  of 
X,  and  having  its  ordinates  positive,  it  is  plain  that  the  horizontal 
tangent  will  give  the  maximum,  if  it  belongs  to  a  value  of  cos  a  be- 
tween the  limits  cos  a^  and  cos  <t> :  the  maximum  must  belong  to 
one  of  these  limits.  Let  us  seek  the  condition  for  the  first  hypo- 
thesis. For  this,  let  a,  be  the  angle  a  belonging  to  the  horizontal 
tangent  in  question :  this  angle  must  satisfy  tlie  equation 

a  cos  a 
whence, 

-(1  +  1  ^)<»»«.  +  (l  +i^)««n*=0 
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or  P_^ 

COB  a,  +  n  sin  ^  — i— 2 • 

This  value  will  be  true  for 

cos  a,  <  cos  a,  and  cos  a,  >  cos  ^ 
that  iS|  substituting  for  cos  a,  and  cos  a^  their  valuesy 

f»  sin  0 <  4  n  sin  ^  —  COB 

1  +  1^4 

n  sin  <l> >  cos^ 

Collecting  in  the  first  inequality  the  terms  containing  n,  it  beoomef 

n  sin  <^ >  cos  <f>, 

and,  thus  written,  it  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  second.    The 
latter  gives 

1+     ' 


or 


n>^cot^|  ph 

i  +  iT" 


2  sin^ 


n>ioot*  I  o^  1  (2) 

2  sin  ^  +  r^ 

The  first  principal  case  is  characterized  by  the  relation  n  >  |>  cot 
(f) ;  but  this  inequality  does  not  necessarily  involve  inequality  (2), 
because  ^  cot  0  is  there  multiplied  by  a  factor  greater  than  1.  This 
case  must  then  be  divided  into  two  secondary  cases. 
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Ist    7*he  condition  expressed  hy  inequcUity  (2)  ia  satisfied.     The 

maximum  pressure  on  the  portion  H  B  then  belongs  to  a  =  a,.     It 

is  found  by  the  substitution  of  cos  a,  in  the  general  expression  for 

P  h       , 
q' ;  but  to  avoid  a  complicated  calculation,  —^  being  quite  a  large 

number,  the  value  of  cos  Oj, 

r 
cos  a,  =  7»  sin  0 , 

will  differ  little  from  2  n  sin  (^,  because  there  is  no  great  error  in 
suppressing  the  term  1  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
fraction.  Besides,  when  near  a  maximum,  we  cau,  without  sensible 
alteration,  take  the  value  of  the  function  corresponding  to  a  value 
of  the  variable  that  is  near  the  one  giving  the  maximum.  Sub- 
stituting 2  n  sin  0  for  cos  a  in  the  expression  for  q\  and  making 

p  =  -: — 7 ,  we  will  find  for.  the  value  of  q\  of  the  maximum  in 
sm  0 

question 

^.=!i^r  1  +^(«_^cot*)'].  (3) 

0      Lsin  9       r*  '  J     ^  ' 

2d.  The  inequality  {2)  is  not  satisfied.  Under  this  supposition, 
the  parabola  belonging  to  q'  has  not,  in  the  portion  considered,  a 
horizontal  tangent.  The  maximum,  in  this  portion,  belongs  then 
to  one  of  the  two  limits  a  =  a^  or  a  =  ((>,  Cos  a,  is  known  from  the 
equation 

cos  a,  =  4  71-  sin  0  —  cos  0. 

Substituting  successively  this  value  and  cos  <^  in  q\  which  here 

P  E 
reduces  to because  M  reduces  to  zero  at  the  limits  in  ques- 
tion, we  find  two  results, 

^',=  ^E  [6  71  sin <^ cos <^-  (8n«  —  1)  sin'*] 

=    —  E  [67icos<^  —  (Sti*  —  1)  sin*], 

e 

foa 

^,=  — E  (2  71  cos*  +  sin*) (4) 

0 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  ^„  the  value  belongiiig  to  oob  a  =  cos  ^,  ie 
greater  than  q'^  for  by  subtraction 

V)(l 

y ,  —  j' ,  =i=  4  n  —  E  (2  n  sin  ^  —  cos  4). 

6 

Besides,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  n>  ^  cot  <f>  and,  consequently, 
2  n  sin  (^  >  cos  (f>,  which  proves  the  enunciation.  In  the  second 
subdivision  of  the  first  principal  case,  the  maximum  pressure  on 
the  pai'fc  H  B,  is  at  the  point  B,  and  is  given  by  formula  (4). 

In  whichever  of  the  two  subdivisions  it  is  found,  we  must  always, 
to  obtain  the  greatest  maximum  sought,  take  the  maximum  in  the 
portion  C  H,  then  in  the  portion  H  B,  and  choose  the  greater. 
The  preceding  discussion  on  the  first  principal  case  may  be  thns 
summed  up : 

When  n  [the  ratio  of  the  thrust  to  Hie  entire  weight  of  the  s^n) 
is  greater  than  the  limit  indicated  by  inequality  (2),  the  maximum 
pressure  miU  he  the  greater  of  tJie  two  values  given  by  the  formula 
(1)  and  (3),  tlie  first  of  which  belongs  to  the  extrados  at  tlie  (op,  and 
the  second'  to  the  intrados^  at  a  point  taken  on  the  arc  bettoeen  the 
springing  lines  A,  S  and  tlie  crown  C. 

When  n  is  included  between  the  above  limit  and  ^  cot  <^,  we  must 
in  the  preceding  rule  substitute  formula  (4)  for  (3),  which  gives  tha 
tnaximum  pressu/re  at  Hie  joint  of  the  springing  lines. 

Maximum,  pressure  wlien  w  <  ^  cot  <t).  In  this  case  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  expression 


E,     „       MAX 


the  maximum  for  which  is  to  be  found  for  a  varying  from  0  to  t^ 
This  expression  is  identical  with  that  for  q  already  used ;  if  then 
the  corresponding  parabola  be  considered,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  maximum  for  this  expression  must  necessarily  belong  to  one  of 
the  U  to  its  of  a.  Besides  a  =  0  gives  formula  (1) ;  a  =  <p  gives  for- 
mula ^4),  for  M  being  zero,  q  and  q'  become  equal,  llence  the 
greater  of  the  two  values  given  by  these  formulas  must  be  taken. 
Consequently  there  is  no  difference  between  the  second  principal  com 
and  tlie  second  subdivision  of  tlie  first  case. 

The  only  cases  to  be  distinguished  are,  then,  n  greater  and  » 
smaller  than  the  limit  given  by  formula  (2):  the  first  requiring  the 
use  of  formulas  (1)  and  (3),  the  second  that  of  formulas  (3)  and  (4). 

In  the  preceding  discussions,  as  the  material  is  considered  homo- 
geneous throughout  the  cross-section,  e  is  only  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  superficial  elements  by  the  coefficient  of  longitudinal 
elasticity  £,  or  E  A,  since  E  does  not  change  from  one  fibre  to 
another;*  hence 
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6  "  BA  "■  A' 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the  changes  in  the  versed  einCj  or  risey  C  D,  (Fig, 
E')y  of  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre  from  the  action  of  the  extraneous 
forces. 

Having  deteimined,  by  the  preceding  calculations,  the  values  of 
all  the  extraneous  forces,  the  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  rise 
of  the  arch  can  be  found,  and  the  now  remaining  problem  resulting 
from  their  action  be  solved. 

Case  1.  Let  the  beam,  in  the  first  place,  be  taken  as  subjected  to 
a  strain  arising  from  a  weight  uniformly  distributed  along  the  mean 
fibre.  The  action  of  this  weight,  supposing  the  extremities  of  the 
curve  at  A  and  B  to  be  fixed,  would  be  to  press  the  crown  at 
(>  downwards,  and  thus  change  the  length  of  the  rise  CD;  or,  sup- 
posing the  curve  to  be  firmly  fixed  at  C  and  to  be  left  free  at  B,  to 
change  the  position  of  B  vertically  in  relation  to  C.  The  amount 
of  this  vertical  change  in  the  position  of  B  is  given  for  any  poiut 
from  B  to  C  in  the  foot-note  to  p.  5G7-8,  and  is  equal  to  (a  —  x)  a: 
in  which,  according  to  the  notation  used  in  the  preceding  problems, 
a  is  the  infinitely  small  angle  between  two  consecutive  normals,  and 
(a  —  x)  is  the  abscissa  of  the  point  considered ;  D  Y  and  D  X  being 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

Resuming  the  Eqs.  (K)  and  (A),  and  representing  by  A/*  the 
change  in  length  of  the  rise,  there  will  obtain,  to  express  this 
quantity, 

0  0 

Now  M,  as  in  the  preceding  propositions,  represents  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  all  the  extraneous  forces,  including  those  of  the  re- 
actions at  the  points  of  support ;  and  P  the  sum  of  the  components 
of  the  same  forces  })erpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint  considered ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  these  forces  on  the 
tangent  to  the  mean  fibre  at  the  point  whose  abscissa  is  (x  —  a), 
and  ordinate  y. 

As  in  the  preceding  propositions,  so  all  the  variables  in  the  pre- 
ceding expression  (X')  will  be  expressed  in  that  of  one  alone, 
which  is  that  of  a,  the  angle  that  any  assumed  radius  O  I  makes 
with  the  axis  O  Y. 

Denoting,  as  before,  by  0,  the  value  of  a  for  any  joint  O  E ;  and 
.ly  w  the  weight  of  the  load  uniformly  distributed  over  A  C  D  for 
uach  unit  of  length  of  the  curve,  there  will  obtain : 
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w  p  dO,  to  express  the  weight  on  the  element  p  d  $1 
w  p  <j)^  for  the  vertical  reaction  at  the  point  B ; 
V)  p  (f>  (p  sin  0  —  p  sin  a)  =  w  p^<f>  (sin  <f>  —  sin  a),  for  the  moment 
of  the  reaction  due  to  the  weight  of  the  portion  I  B  of  the  arc ; 

^  I  w  p  d  d  (p  sin  0  —  p  sin  a),  for  the  moment  of  the  weight 
a 

of  the  portion  I  B ; 

—  Q  (p  cos  a  -^  p  cos  <^),  for  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  reac- 
tion at  B ; 

Therefore,  there  obtains,  to  express  M, 

M  =  —  /    w  p^  (sin  0  -^sina)  d  6  ■{-  w  p*  <fi  (sin  <^  —  sin  a)  —  Qp 

a 

(cos  a  —  cos  (fi). 

In  like  manner,  there  obtains, 

P  =  —  Q  cos  a  —  w  p  <l)  sin  a  -{-  w  p  {(ji  —  a)  sin  a. 

By  reduction,  M  and  P  become  respectively 

"M,  =z  —  w  p^  (cos  a  —  cos  <^-f  asina^0  8in0)^Qp  (ooB  « 
—  cos  (p) ; 

P  =  —  Q  cos  a  —  w  p  a  sin  a. 

Now  expressing  x^  y,  d  8  <&c. ,  in  terms  of  a,  there  obtains 

X  =•  p  sin  n^  y  =  p  (cos  a  —  cos  ^),  dx  =  p  cos  a  rf  a,  rf y  =  — 
p  sin  a  d  ciy 

d8  =  pdoi^az^'D'B  =  p  sin  0. 

Substituting  these  values  in  Eq..  (X'),  there  obtains, 

to  p*  /*     ,  . 

—  A  /*  = /    (sin  a  —-  sin  0)  (cos  a  —  cos  ^  +  a  sin  a  —  0 

0 

sin  <l>)  d  a 

_f-  -!lL  /    (sin  a  —  sin  ^)  (cos  a  —  cos  0)  (f  a 
0 

H J—  /   a  sin'  (taa-{ /   sma  cos  a  a  a. 

6   •/  e  J 

0  0 

From  the  reductions  required  in  the  algebraic  operations  of 
the  preceding  propositions,  all  the  differential  monomials  in  the 
foregoing  value    of  —  A  j^   can    be    readily  integrated,    except 
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/   a  siiL*  a  d  a^  {*)y  which  becomes  by  integration, 

0 

—  ^  a  sin  a  cos  a  +  J  sin'  a  4-  i  «*• 

Performing  then  the  algebraical  operations  indicated,  there  ob- 
tains, 

—  A  J^  =  — -  (  ""  7  ^'  ^+90  B^  0  ^s  0  +  1  —  cos  0  —  ^  sin  ^ 

4-«'sin*0  +  ^<^») 

Qp*/3   .  \ 

I  ^  sin*  <f>  ^  <l>  sin  ^  cos  0  +  cos  ^  + 1 1 

+  ^  /-  2  (^  sin  <^  cos  0  4-  sin'  0  +  0« )  +  ^  sin'  <^,     (x) 

When  the  arc  4>  is  small,  which  is  usually  the  case  within  the 
ordinary  limits  of  practice,  the  preceding  expression,  by  suitable 
reductions,  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here,  re- 
duces to 

_  A  /  =  1.56  -7-^5^  (1  +  0.0081  fX    (xO 

Although  the  preceding  expression  has  been  constructed  under 

the  supposition  that  0  is  quite  small,  and  the  arch  very  flat,  in 

2/  . 
which  case  <^  p  =  a,  and  <^  =  2  tan  ^  <^  =  — ^,  it  will  still  give  ap« 

proximate   values  of  no   very  considerable   errors  when  <^  =  -, 
in  which  caaef  =  a  =  p,  and  the  preceding  expression  becomes 

-  A  f — TTTn (i-sfi  +  00127 li),  (x-) 

Case  2.  To  find  the  changes  in  the  versed  sine  of  the  curve  when 
the  weight,  or  load,  is  uniforrrdy  distrilmted  over  the  chord,  or  span 
of  ike  cfwrve. 

In  this  case,  as  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed  along  the 

(*)  For  this  integration  see  Ghordh^s  CalcuhUj  art  169,  p.  234,  and  arc 
190,  p.  264. 
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span,  calling  w'  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  lengfch  of  the  span,  that 
on  any  portion  of  it,  denoted  by  l^  and  which  acts  perpendicular  to 
it,  will  be  to'  L 

Adopting  the  same  notation,  only  changing  to  into  19',  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  there  obtains, 

—  i^'p^  (sin  (p  —  sin  a)% 

for  the  moment  of  the  portion  of  the  weight  distributed  over  that 
portion  of  the  arc  which  corresponds  to  I B ;  w'  p*  sin  0  (sin  ^  — 
sin  a),  for  the  moment  of  the  vertical  reaction  at  B  ; 

—  Q  p  (cos  a  —  cos  <l>)y  for  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  reaction 
at  the  point  B. 

Therefore,  to  express  M,  there  obtains, 

M  =  —  i  w'  /»•  (sin  ^  —  sin  a)'  -f  w'  p'  sin  <p  (sin  ^  —  sin  a)  —  Q  p 

(cos  a  —  cos  0) ; 

in  which  expression  that  value  of  Q  (Eq.  t')  which  has  been  found 
for  the  horizontal  thrust  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed 
along  the  span  must  be  here  taken. 

Substituting  in  Eq.  (X'),  and  going  through  a  series  of  open' 
tions  and  reductions  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  preceding 
case,  there  obtains, 

—  A  /+  1.56  ^  '1    '   ^^i^^  J 


e 


^^—r  (l  +  0.0122  4-,V    (i/) 

/         15  r\  \  a*  r*)      ^ ' 


V      , » 


From  calculations  made  of  the  exact  values  of  A  y  for  -^  and  j, 

it  has  been  found,  that  the  one  given  by  the  preceding  expression 

(y')  will  be  very  nearly  exact  for  j ;  but  that  for  -  the  result  will 

be  noticeably  too  great,  but  still  will  not  increase  A  f  more  than 
40  per  cent,  of  its  true  value. 

Table  of  the  average  valvsa  of  the  Moduli  £  <jmd  G. 

Average  values  for  E,  the  modulus  or  coefficient  of  longitudinal 
elasticity  for  some  of  the  more  common  building  materials. 

Cast-ii-on E  =  17,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch* 

Wroughl^iron  bars  and  bolts. .  29,000,000  '*      «         "        " 

Wrought-iron  wire 25,300,000  «      «         **       ** 

Steel  bars 31,500,000  «      «         **       " 

Pine  timber 1,600,000  «      «         «       '* 

Oak  timber 1,700,000  «      "         "       '* 
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Average  values  of  G,  the  moduliu  or  ooeffident  of  lateral  elasticitj. 

Cast-iron 6  =  2,850,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Wronghlriron 9,000,000"      «         "        « 

Pine  timber 89,000  «      «         ««        « 

Oak  timber 82,000  **      "         "         «* 

For  fuller  developmentB  of  the  sabject  of  this  Kote,  see  Hoseley :  MM^elni' 
eal  PrindpUi  of  EngineeriM  and  ArehiteUure.  Nayier :  Court  de  Jtf&oO' 
nique  AppUquie,    Bcease :  Ucvn  d$  Mecanigys  AppUquU, 
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Abrasion,  oomparatiTe  resistance  of 

stone  to,  17 
Abutment  piers,  295 
Abutments,  248 

how  strengthened,  258 
of  domes,  258 
of  iron  bridges.  325 
of  suspension  bridgfe8,863 
of  wooden  bridges.  310 
Accessory  works  of  a  canal,  488 
Action  of  frost  on  masonry,  261 
Adherence  of  mortar,  73 
Adhesion  of  iron  spikes,  170 
Adie,  effect  of  temperature  on  stone, 

115 
Agaric  mineral,  79 
A&,  compressed,  use  of,  229 
Air-lime,  18 
Air-locks,  double,  224 
Air-slaking,  38 
Albany,  the  capitol  at,  239 
Algiers,  mole  at,  508 
Alleghany  river  bridge,  344 
Alloys  for  preserving  iron,  96 
American  bridges,  ^7 

''         iron  bridges,  326 
**        wooden  bribes,  324 
Analyses  of  magnesian  limestones,  22 

'^        of  puzzolana,  etc.,  4S 
Analysis    of    Ghittenango  hydraulic 
limestone,  21 
of  Manlins  hydraulic  lime- 
stone, 20 
of  Ulster  County  hydraulic 
limestone,  21 
Angle  of  deflection  of  rails,  437 

'*     of  repose,  407 
Annular  arch,  250 
Appendix,  515     . 
Approaches  of  a  bridge,  305 
Aqueduct,  279 

bridge,  279 
bridges.  391 
of  Fontainebleau,  187 
'«         Potomac,  298, 308,  212 
Aqitednrts.  canal,  4i89 
Ajch  brvees,  320 
>^^^  'jefltriiig  the,  280 
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Arch,  cylindrical,  284 

inverted,  or  counter,  287 
lines  of  the,  283 
stones,  248 
surfaces  of  the,  282 
triumphal,  362 
volumes  of  the,  283 
Arched  bridges,  289 

''     truss,  337 
Arches,  248 

classification,  282 
cloistered,  258 
iron,  327 
masonry  of,  258 
oblique,  285 
relieving,  245 
rupture  of,  257 
settling      of, 
against,  258 
wooden,  277,  321 
Architecture  for  bridges,  294 
of  bridges,  307 
Areas,  239 

**     strain  on  unit  of,  524 
Arensi^  48 

Argillaceous  sands,  48 
'^  stones,  8 

Artificial  hydraulic  limes,  41 
**       puzzolanas,  43 
**       stone,  Bansome^s,  68 
Asphalte  in  masonry,  255 
Asphaltic  roadways,  etc. ,  427 

**       pavements,  421 
Asphaltum,  75 
Attrition,  resistance  of  stone  to,  16 


Backing,  in  masonry,  174 
Backs,  in  masonry,  174 
Ballast,  advantage  of,  445 

**      for  railroad,  434 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  B.  grade,  439 
Bands,  flexible, for  inclined  planes,439 
Banks,  protecting,  of  rivers,  490 
Barlow,  experiments  on  wromrht  iron. 

154 
"      experiments  withbar  iron,14S 

on  elasticity  of  iron,  107 
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Barlow,  resistance  of  timber  to  de- 
trusion,  130 
*»       strain  of  timber,  122 
**       strength  of  timber,  120 
Barking  trees,  80 
Barracks  of  Notre  Dame,  lj38 
Bars,  cast  iron,  effect  of  horizontal 
impact  on,  144,  145 
**    of  rivers,  494 
**    of  wrought  iron,  streng^th  of, 

148 
"    river,  499 
Bartlett,  effect   of   temperature    on 

stone,  114 
Basins,  511 
Batter,  or  batir,  174 
Bays  in  bridges,  282 

'^    of  suspension  bridge,  357 
Beam,  cast  iron,  form  to  resiftt  trans- 
verse strain,  141 
*^     a  straining,  272 
Beams,  263,  265 

^*      cast  iron,  rules  to  determine 

strength,  143 
"      curved,  565 
**      deflection  of  wooden.  128 
fishing  a,  268 

iron,  influence  of  form,  138 
^*      joints  of,  end  to  end,  268 
**      open-built,  271 
*'       problems  on,  534 
**      supported  and  aoted  on  by 
pressure,  534 
Bearing,  the,  265 
Bed  of  the  foundation,  190 

"    or  build,  in  masonry,  175 
Bed-plates,  experiments  on,  454 
Belgian  system  of  canal  locomotion, 

403 
Bell-metal,  98 
Benches  of  a  road,  412 
Berlin  castings,  polish  for,  102 
Best  pavement,  421 
Beton,  46,  60 

''      agglomere,  64,  187 
**      strength  of,  118 
Beton- Coignet^  62 
Binder,  a,  in  masonry,  178 
Birdseye  marble,  10 
Bituminous  mastic,  74 
Boat-bridge,  891 
Boiler  iron,  strength  of,  148 
Bollman^s  truss,  337 
Bonds  in  brickwork.  184 

*'     in  masonry,  179 
Bordeaux  bridge,  300 
Boucherie,  preserving  timber,  84 
seaaoning  timber,  81 
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Boulogne  i^rt'f^citJ  nyftrauUo  cemeat, 
42 

Boulogne  pebbles,  20 

Braces,  2Ci 

''      for  detached  frames,  395 

Bracket  scaffolding,  185 

Brard.  effects  of  frost  on  stone,  14 

Bramah^s  table  of  strength  of  stone, 
110 

Brass,  98 

''      strength  of,  1G7 

Breakage  of  steel  rails,  464 

Breakers,  ice,  313 

Breaking    strain  of    wrought  irpo, 
152 
'<  weight  of  iron  tubes,  S54 

Break-joints  in  masonry,  178 

Breakwater,  Algiers,  608 

Delaware,  507 
of  Cherbourg,  506 
of  Plymouth,  607 

Breakwaters,  506 

Brecciated  porphyry,  5 

Briare  canal,  475 

Brick,  76 

making,  77 
masonry,  183 

Bridge,  Alleghany  Biver,  844 
at  Leavenworth,  229 
at  Nantes,  231 
at  Omaha,  229 
at  Szegedin,  227 
Britannia  tubular,  350 
built  by  Bendel,  309 
Goalbrookdale,  326 
definition  of  a,  279 
East  River,  229,  284,  879 
frame,  ribs  in  a,  322 
Fribourg,  370 
Grosvenor,  290 
Harlem,  226 
Kuilenbeig,  847 
Linville,  334 
Louisville,  339 
Menai,  868 
Monongahela,  873 
New  London,  301 
Niagara,  374 
nomenclature,  814 
of  Bordeaux,  309 
of  NeuiUy,  295 
over  the  Dordogne  808 
over  the  Lary,  309 
over  the  Patapeoo,  807 
over  the  Savannah,  298 
over  the  Scorff,  280 
over  the  Theiss,  227 
over  the  Tweed, 
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Bridge,  Poflt^B  oombination,  842 
"       iron,  340 
SohayUdll,  817 
Seekonk  Biyer,  201 
Soathwark,  826 
Staines,  826 
St  Louis,  281 
St.  Louis  and  Slinois,  844 
Sunderland,  826 
swing,  Providenoe,  885 
Tewksbury,  826 
Victoria,  864.  212 
Waterioo,  292 
Bridges,  279 

American,  807 

approaches  of,  806 

aqueduct,  891 

arched,  289 

azchiteotnre,  807 

bays  in,  282 

boat,  891 

canal,  490 

oast  iron,  825 

celebrated  wooden,  824 

construction  of,  294 

draw,  881 

effect  of  temperature  on,  881 

English,  807 

''      iron,  826 
French,  807 

"     iron,  826 
iron,  American,  826 
''    European,  827 
"     trussed,  832 
location  of,  280 
movable,  880 
of  N.  Y.  State  oanal,  821 
piers  for,  295 
rolling,  880,  891 
stone,  279 

'*      of  Europe,  808 
sliyle  of  architecture,  294 
superstructure  of,  802 
suspension,  857 
tubular,  847 
turning,  884 
water  wings  of,  806 
wing-walls,  299 
wo(^en,  810 
wrought  iron,  847 
Bridle  pieces,  274 
Britam^  tabular  bridge,  350 
Broken-stone  road  coreriiig,  428,  425 
Bronze,  98 

Brown,  tensile  strength  of  east  iron, 
131 
"      Tweed  bridge,  868 
Bzonel,  experimental  accfa,  184 
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Brunei,  Hungerf  ord  bridge,  871 

Buck^s  system,  286 

Buhr,  7 

Building  materials,  8 

Built  beam,  265 

Bumetizing,  88 

Burning  brick,  78 

Burr*s  trass,  318 

Buttresses,  205 

Cables  of  suspension  bridges,  860 
Caisson  dams,  212-217 
"      (in  arches),  255 
<^      pneumatic,  229 
Calcareous  sands,  48 
^^         stones,  9 
Calcination  of  limestone,  25,  86 
Calculation  of  solid  contents,  409 
Caledonian  canal,  491 
Canal  aqueducts,  489 

aqueduct  bridges,  892 

Briare,  475 

bridges,  490 

bridges  of  N.  Y.  State,  821 

Caledonian,  491 

Chenango,  476 

culyerts,  489 

Erie,  493 

feeders,  474 

gauging  for  a,  475 

lock,  472 

lock-gates,  487 

locks,  482 

locks,  lift  of,  479 

reserroirs,  474,  476 

Bideau,  492 

temporary  dams,  490 

tide-lock,  490 

waste  weir,  490 

Welland,  492 
Canals,  467 

accessory  works  of,  488 

cross-section  of,  470 

embankments  of,  469 

English,  491 

experiments  on,  472 

French,  492 

inU.  S.,487 

Languedoc,  475 

lealuige  of,  472 

leyels  of,  480 

location  of,  460 

locomotion  on,  408 

the  St  Lawrence,  402 

water-supply  of,  471 
Capitol  at  Albany,  289 

*'     xoof  of,  at  Montpelier,  4001 
402 
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Gapping,  255 
Carpentry,  263 
GarroUton,  viadact,  806 
Gast-iron  bars,  effect   of   horizontal 
impact  on,  144,  146 
beam,   form  cHf   to    resist 

transverse  strain,  141 
bridges,  825 
edge  rail,  481 
for  building,  89 
lockers  for/ 101 
strength  of,  181 
Cat^-water  drains,  418 
Cedar,  88,  89 

Cement,  hydranUo,  18,  19,  20,  49 
injected  into  masonry,  261 
limestones,  18 
Portland,  20 

Portland,  strength  of,  117 
Boman  or  Parker's,  12 
Roman,  strength  of,  118 
Cements,  artificial  hydraulic,  41 
'*       hydraulic,  tables  of,  20 
Central  Pacific  grade,  489 
Centre  of  elasticity,  532 
Centres  of  arches,  289 
Chains  of  suspension  bridges,  860 
Chaley,  Fribouig  bridge,  870 
Characters  of  good  brick,  78 

^*       of  hydraoHo    limestones, 
28 
Chenango  canal,  476 
Cherbourg  breakwater,  506 
Chestnut,  88 

Chittenango  hydraulic  limestone,  21 
Church  of  beton  agglomere,  187 
Clarke,  frame  for  concrete,  186 
Clark,  resistance  of  iron  to  shearing 

strain,  161 
Classification  of  arches,  282 
''*•         of  masonry,  174 
'«         of  soils,  190 
Cleaning  roads,  429 
Cloistered  arches,  258 
Close  joints  in  masonry,  177 
Coalbrookdale  bridge,  826 
Coal-tar  for  masonry,  260 
Coef5.cients  of  linear  expansion,  167 
Coffer-dams,  206,  212 
Coffers,  strengrth  of,  166 
Coignet-beton,  187 

*'  proportions  for,  189 

Coignet,  church  built  by,  188 
Coignet's  mill,  54 
Coloring  timber,  85 
Columns,  cylindrical,  resistanoe  of, 

132 
Common  limestone,  9 
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Common  mortar,  46 
Compact  limestone,  9 
Comparative  strei^h  of  iron,  steel, 

and  hemp  rope,  156 
Component  parts  of  stmctores,  238 
Composite  locks,  canal,  487 

''         posts,  bridge,  842 
CompresBed  air  for  tnnnelling,  44S 

*'  use  of,229 

Compressible  soils,  foundations  in, 

192 
Compression,  resifltanoe  of  oast  iron 

to,  181 
''  resistanoe  of  wioogkt 

iron  to,  154 
Compressing  roads,  427 
Compressive    strain,    resistanoe   of 

timber  of,  122 
Conclusions  on  strength  of  wrought 

iron,  149 
Concrete,  46,  59 

darkens  frame  for,  186 
durability  of,  71 
waUs,  185 
strength  of,  118 
Conglomerate  marble,  10 
Conoidal  arch,  250 
Constable,  embankment  waUs,  249 
Construction  of  bridges,  294 

'^  masonry,  236 

Contents,  solid,  of  a  rood,  409 
Contraction  of  solids,  106 
Copal  varnish,  101 
Copper,  98 

''       strength  of,  166 
Corbels,  272 

Coriolis,  table  of  wear  of  stone,  17 
Corrugated  iron,  97 
Counter-arch,  287 

'^       currents,  604 
Counterforts,  244 
Cotlntry  roads,  435 
Course,  in  maeonry,  174 
Courses,  foundation,  2SS 
Coursing  joints,  286 
Covered  drains,  417 
Coverings  of  road,  broken  stone,  4S8| 

425 
Coverings,  road,  419 
Cramping  metal,  a,  99 
Crib-work,  810 

*'         coffer-dams,  212 
Cross  dimensioDS  of  roads,  429 
*^    ndtre  drains,  418 
^^    section  of  a  canal,  470 
strains,  frames  for,  264 
tie  for  railroad,  484 
Crossing-placeB,  423 
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Croflshig-plate,  437 
CrossingB  of  nilroacU,  436 
Gmshing  force,  measoie  of,  108 
Cubical  stone  pavemenfc,  423 
Culvert  of  canial  reserroir,  478 
CulvertB,  417 

''       canal,  489 
Cnrb-stonea,  428 
Currents,  504t 
Curtoifl  on  pozaolaziaB,  46 
Curved  beams,  565 
Curves  of  ratbraftds,  436 
Cut  stone,  174 
Cylindzical  arch,  284 
Cylindrical  columns,    reautance  of, 

132 
Cypreas,  89 


Dams,  coffer,  208,  212 

'^       of  canal  reservoiis,  476 

Dsn^^rous  section,  526 

Daniel  and  Wheatstone,  strength  of 
stone,  112 

Deductions  from  experiments  as  to 
strength  of  stone,  113 

Deductions  from  Von  Weber's  experi- 
ments, 461 

Dee,  bridge  over  the,  290 

Defects  of  timber,  82 

Definitioiis  in  bcidge  nomenclatare, 
814 
'*  in  masonry.  174 

Deflection,  angle  of,  ox  rails,  437 
'*  of  wooden  beams,  128 

Deflections,  effects  of  time  on,  136 

Delafteld,  tabular  ribs,  828 

Delawfltre  breakwater,  607 

Delta  of  rivers,  495 

Depot  roof  truss,  899 

Destroyers  of  timber,  86 

Deterioration  of  hydraulic  cement, 
40 

Detrusian,  resistance  of  timber  to, 
130 

Dikes,  612 

*''•      longitudinal,  on  rivers,  499 

Dimensions,  cross,  of  roads,  429 
''  of  a  lime-kUn,  29 

<'  of  a  wall,  240 

Disk  piles,  197 

Distributing  canal  reservoir,  476 

Docks,  wet,  611 

Dolomites,  10 

Dome,  261 

Domes,  abutments  of,  258 
^*        and  roofs,  400 

Dordogne,  bridge  over  the,  808 

Double  air-locks,  224 


Dove-tail  joint,  271 

Drainage  of  a  road,  418,  416 

Drain  in  tunnels,  442 

Drains,  417,  418 

Draught,  prism  of,  474 

Draw-bridges,  381 

Dredge,  chains  of  suspension  bridges, 

863 
Drift  in  a  tunnel,  440 
Drip  of  a  bridge,  802 
Driver,  pile,  197,  198 
Diying  brick,  78 

Duf  our,  experiments  relative  to  sus- 
pension bridges,  867 
Duleau  on  elastioity  of  iron,  106 
Dunlop,  resistance  of  iron  to  torsion, 

162 
Durability  of  concrete,  71 

of  iron,  94 

of  mortars,  67 

of  rails,  433 

of  stone,  13 

of  suspension  bridges,  367 

of  timber,  86 
Dutch  dikes,  612 
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Eablb^b  method  for  preserving  tim- 
ber, 84 
Earthen  dams,  476 
Earth  for  brick,  77 
Earth- work  of  a  road,  411 
East  River  bridge,  229,  234,  379 
Edge-rails,  431 

Effect  of  horizontal  impact  on  cast- 
iron  bars,  144,  145 
of  temperature  on  copper,  167 
of  temperature  on   masonzy, 
261 

*'     of  trains  on  sleepers,  448 
"     of  speed  on  roads,  443 
Effects  of  bed-plates,  454 
of  frost  on  stone,  14 
of  heat  on  stone,  15 
'*     of  temperature   on   bridges, 

881 
'*     of  teroperatore  on  iron,  187 
'*     of    temperature    on    tensile 
strength  of  wrought  iron, 
158 
'*     of    time    on    elongation   of 
wrought  iron,  165 
of  time  upon  deflectiouB,  136 
Elasticity,  centre  of,  632 

*^         lateral   and  longitudinal, 

631 
<<         limits  of,  106 
Elbow-ioint,  252 
Elbow-joints  in  masonry,  176 
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Elbows  of  riven,  404,  497 
Elongation  of  wrought  iron,  165 
Embankment  of  camUB,  469 
wall  for,  240 
of  roadB,  409,  414 
Embankments,  settling  of,  414 
Emy  on  waves,  505 
Enclosure,  walls  of,  238 
Engines,  pile,  197 
England,  pavements  of,  421 

"■       piles  in,  203 
English  bond  in  brick-work,  184 
bridges,  307 
canals,  491 
iron  bridges,  826 
Enlargement  of  water  way,  806 
Erie  canal,  478,  493 
Europe,  beton  agglomere  in,  187 

*■  *•        stone-bridges  of,  808 
European  iron  bridges,  327 

*'        wooden  bridges,  824 
Excavations  for  a  road,  411 
Expansion,  linear,  167 

of  stone,  114,  115 
Experiments  of  Von  Weber  on  rails, 

442 
'*         on  bars  of  hot  blast-iron, 
189,  140 
on  bed-plates,  454 
on  canaJs,  472 
on  oast-iron  bar  by  im- 
pact, 144,  145 
on  force  of  traction,  407 
'*         on  permanent  ways,  444 
^'         on  strength  of  frames, 

274 
*'         on  strength   of   mate- 
rials, 104 
on  suspension  bridges, 
867 

'*         on  transverse  strength 
of  oold-blast  iron,  130 
"         on  tube  for  bridge,  850 
**         on  wrought-iron,  154 
Extension  of  solids,  106 

^*         resistance  of  oast-iron  to, 
181 

Face,  in  masonry,  174 
Facing,  in  masoniy,  174 
FairbSm,  effects  of  time  on  defleo- 
rions  of  horizontal  bars,  136 
experiments  on  plate  iron, 
147 
'*        on  cast-iron,  92 
*'        ratio  of  resistances  of  hot 
and  cold  blast  iron,  146 
*'        strength  of  steel,  164 
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Fairbaim,  tenacity  of  iron,  188 
''         tubular  bridges,  84B 
Fasoines,  419 
Fat  limes,  18 
Features  of  rivers,  494 
Feeders,  canal,  474 
Felling  treed,  80 
Fender-beams,  811 
Fender  for  bridge  piers,  295 
Filling,  in  masoniy,  174 
Fink  truss,  888 
Finlay,  suspension  bridges,  857 
Fire-brick,  79 
Fire-stone,  7 
Fish-bellied  nul,  481 
Fishing  a  beam,  268 
Fisk,  experiments  on  canals,  472 
Flagging,  7,  8 
Flash  pointing^  260 
Flemish  bond  in  brick-work,  184 
Flexible  bands,  for  indined  plaiM^ 

489 
Folding  wedges,  266 
Fontainebleao,  aqueduct  of,  187 
Force,  shearing,  530 
''      of  the  wind,  394 
"      of  traction,  407 
'  *      to  draw  spikes  oat  of  deepen, 
456 
Forces  and    strains,    relations    be- 
tween, 538 
Forest  trees,  86 
Form,    influence   of,     on   casfe-iioD 

beams,  138 
Form  of  a  lime-kiln,  29 
'"     ofawall^240 
'*     of    cast-iron   beam   to  resist 

transverse  strain,  141 
'^     of  »ection  of  retaining  walls,  243 
**     sand,  for  pavements,  421 
Formula  for  brealdng-weight  of  iron 

tubes,  354 
Foundation  courses,  286 

''  definition  of,  190 

Foundations  by  pneumatic  prooesMS, 
220 
^'  double     air-locks    for, 

224 
<»  in     compressible    soil, 

192 
<'  in  marshy  soils,  198 

''  lateral  yielding  of,  204 

"  of  land  structaies,  190 

**  of  structures  in  watai^ 

208 
<«  on  piles,  196 

"  rook,  191 

''  sand,  192 
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FonndatianB,  Band  for,  208 

"  stony  ground,  191 

Fox,  iron  trussed  bridges,  383 
Frame,  a,  268 

''       bridge,  ribs  in  a,  822 
Frames  for  cross-strains,  264 

''       strength  of,  274 
Framing,  268 

"  for  intermediate  supports, 

272 
France,  pavements  of,  422 

"       pile-driving  in,  200 

'*       tubular  ribs  in,  829 
Freestone,  7 
f  rench  bridges,  307 

*'      canal  feeders,  475 

"      canals,  492 

*»      dikes,  513 

'*      engineers,  on  roads,  426 

"      experiments  on  strength    of 
frames,  274 

*'      iron  bridges,  826 

^*      method  for  leaks  in  walls,  260 

*'      mortars  and  cements,  50 
Friboorg  bridge,  370 
Frost,  action  on  masonry,  261 

^^      action  on  stone,  14 
Frost's  table  of  comparative  resist- 
ance of  abrasion,  17 
Pucoides  demissus,  10 
Fuel  for  lime-burning,  27 
Funk^B  experiments  on  railway  spikes, 
451 

GAiiVANizmo  iron,  95 
Gas-houses,  roofs  of,  897 
Gates,  canal  lock,  487 
Gauge  of  a  railroad,  435 
Ganging  for  a  canal,  475 
GUlmore,  on  Hoffman  lime-kiln,  84 
Girdling  trees,  80 
Gneiss,  6 

Grade  of  railroads,  489 
Gradients,  405 

''         raihx>ad8,  438^  489 
Grand  Trunk  road,  432 
Granite,  6 

Grant,  on  Telford,  etc. ,  roads,  425 
**     strength  of  Portia^  cement, 
117 
Granular  limestone,  9 
Gravel  roads,  425 
Gray  wacke  slate,  8 
Great  Western  Railway,  432 
Greenstone,  5 
Grillage,  a,  193 
Groins,  seacoast,  513 
Giosvenor  bridge,  290 
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Grout,  46 

Guard  for  bridge  piers,  295 
'*      lock  of  a  canal,  490 
Gun-metal,  98 
Gunpowder  pile-driver,  198 
Gypsum,  18 

Hallos  method  for  arches,  288 
Harbors,  508 
Harlem  bridge,  226 
Headers  in  masoniy,  177 
Heading  in  a  tunnel,  440 
Heat,  effects  on  stone,  15 
Hodgkinson,  on  blast  for  cast-iron^ 

91 
^'  on  cylindrical  columns, 

132 
^'  on    elasticity  of    oast 

iron,  106 
*'  on  pillars,  185 

ratio  of  resistances  of 
hot   and    cold  blast 
iron,  146 
remstance  of  iron  wire 

to  impact,  161 
resistance    of     square 
piUars,  128 
Hodgkinson's  experiments    on  plate 

iron,  147 
form  of  iron  beams, 
188 
*^  formulsB  for  strength 

of  cast-iron  beams, 
143 
^^  measure  of   crushing 

force,  108 
strain  of  timber,  122 
strength  of  cast-iron, 
181 

Hoffman  lime-kiln,  84 
HoosAC  tunnel,  442 
Horizontal  bars,  deflections  of,  136 
Horizontal  thrust,  570 
Hornblende  slate,  8 
Horn-stone,  7 
Hot-blast,  economy  of,  91 
Howe's  truss,  317 
Hudson,  wing-walls  on,  499 
Hungerford  bridge,  871 
Hydraulic  cement,  18,  19,  20,  49 
cements,  table  of,  20 
Hme,  18,  19,  20 
limes,  artificial,  41 
limes,  most  suitable,  65 
limestone,  11,  12,  18 
limestones,  characters  v^^ 
tests  of,  28 
««        mortar,  46,  48 
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ICB-BREAEBRS,  813 

Ice,  to  gn^ard  bridges  against,  SOB 
Improved  traction  in  steel  rails,  465 
linproyements  of  rivers,  496 

of  steel  rails,  465 
seacoast,  504 
Inclined  planes,  439 
''       streets,  273 
Increasing  strength  of  retaining-walls, 

244 
Influence  of  form  on  oast-iron  beams, 

138 
Injecting  cement  into  masonzy,  261 
Injury  of  mortar,  51 
Intermittent  lime-kilns,  28 
Inundations,  measures  against,  497 
Inverted  arch,  237 
Iron  arches,  327 

''   bridge  at  Staines,  331,  832 

**   bridge,  Post's,  340 

**  bridges,  European,  827 

'•   cast,  89 

'*   cast,  bridges,  325 

*'   oast,  strength  of,  181 

'*   cold  blast,  strength  of,  136 

"   corrugated,  97 

"  durability  of,  94 

**   effects  of  temperature  on,  187 

"    f  or  buading,  89 

^*   neutral  axis  of,  107 

*'   pUes,  203 

''   pillars,  134 

^'   protection  of,  94,  96 

"  rails,  431 

*'   resistance  to  shearing  strain,  161 

'*   roof  trusses,  396 

**   spikes,  adhesion  to  timber,  170 

**  steely,  98 

**   trussed  bridges,  832 

'^   tubes,  breaMng-weight  of,  854 

**   wire,  resistance  to  impact,  161 

**  wrought,  92 

**   wrought,  effects  of  temperature 
on,  158 

"   wrought,  elongation  of,  165 

'^    wrought,  Kirkaldy's  conclusions 
on  strength  of,  149 

'*   wrought,  resistance  to  compres- 
sion, 154 

**  wrought,    resistance   to    trans- 
verse strain,  154 

*'  wrought,  strength  of,  147 

'^  wrought,  thermo-tension  of,  161 

Japan  varnish,  101 

J^rvis,  experiments  on  canals,  472 

^'     on  canal  reservoirs,  476 
Jetties,  508 


Johnson,  adhesion  of  iron  tinkes,  170 
'^       effects  of    thermo-tensioii, 
161 

Joint,  dove-tail,  271 
'*    elbow,  252 
"    scarf,  268 

Joints,  264,  267 
'*      coursing,  286 
^'      in  masonry,  175 
'^      mortise  and  tenon,  270 
'*      of  beams  end  to  end,  268 
<'     rail,  464 
"     tie,  271 

Joists,  264 

Juniper,  89 

Keys,  266 
Kilns,  lime,  27 
King-bolt,  266 
**    post,  273 
Kirkaldy,  effect  of  heat  on  wiongbt 
iron,  161 
*^        experiments   on  wron^t 

iron,  149 
**        strength  of  steel,  164 
Kuilenberg  bri^e,  347 
Kyanizing,  83 

Lackers  for  cast  iron,  101 
Land-locked  roadstead,  506 
Land  structures,  foundations  of,  IvO 
Languedoo  canal,  475 
Larch,  88 

Larmier  of  a  bridge,  802 
Lary,  bridge  over  the,  309 
Lateral  forces,  resistance  of  nil  ^ 
442 

**       yielding  of  foundations,  «v* 
Latrobe,  bridge  built  by,  807 
Lattice  truss,  316 
Lead,  99 

**      strength  of,  167 
Leakage  of  a  oanal,  472 
Leaks  in  walls,  260 
Leaning  retaining-wBUj243 
Leavenworth  bridge,  229 
Levels  of  canals,  480 
Lewis,  a,  in  masonry,  188 
Lift  of  canal  locks,  479 

'•    prism  of,  474 
Lighthouse  of  Port  Said,  187 
Lime,  18. 

*'      burning  in  U.  S.,  81. 

"      kilns,  27. 

"      stone,  9.  -, 

Limes,  hydraulic,  most  8ui*i»»>  »• 
Limestone,  calcinaticHi  of,  ^ 
Limits  of  elasticity,  106. 
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laxnits  of  zesbtanoe  on  the  uait  of 

area  to  a  strain,  532 
Linear  contraction,  etc.,  of  metals, 
etc.,  from. temperature,  H57 
'^      expansion,    coefficients     off 
167 
Lines  of  the  arch,  288 
Lintel,  247 
Linidlle  bridge,  834 
Liverpool  aiul  Manchester  road,  rail 

of,  431 
Load,  effect  on  roads,  445 
Location  of  a  bridge,  280 
of  canals,  469 
of  common  roads,  405 
Localiffj,  effect  on  stone,  15 
Lock  and  dam  navigation,  501 
**     gates,  canal,  487 
*'     of  a  canal,  472 
'*     tide  or  guard,  of  a  canal,  490 
Locks,  canal,  482 

for  basins,  511 
left  of  canal,  479 
Locomotion  on  canals,  493 
Locust,  88 

London  bridge,  new,  801 
Longitudinal  dikes  on  rivers,  499 
Long'H  truss,  315 
Losses  of  water  in  a  canal,  472 
Louisville  bridge,  339 
Lowlands,  dikes  to  protect,  612 
Lumachella  marble,  10 


HcAdam,  pavement  of,  424 
McCallnm's  truss,  320 
McDonald,  swing  bridge  by,  885 
Macadamized  roads,  424 
Machines  for  mortar,  51 
Machines,  power-drilling,  442 
Macneill,  force  of  traction,  407 
Magnesian  limestone,  10 
Main  chains  of  suspension  bridges, 

363 
Malaxator,  the,  54 
Mallet,  caoutchouc  varnish,  102 
on  preserving  iron,  94,  95 
report  on  iron,  90,  91 
varnish  for  zincked  iron,  102 
Mallet*s  processes  for  preserving  iron, 

97 
Manipulations  of  mortar,  51 
ManUus  hydraulic  limestone,  20 
Manner  of  reducing  hydraulic  cement, 

40 
Map  and  memoir  for  a  road,  405 
Marble,  9 
Marbles,  10 


Marshy  soils,  4' .9 

*^       soils,  foundations  in,  195 
Masonry,  172 

**         component  parts  of  struc- 
tures, 238 
^*         construction  of,  236 
''         dams,  478 
*'        effect  of  temperature  oii« 

261 
'*         of  arches,  253 
*^         of  tunnels,  441 
^'         repairs  of,  260 
Mastic  for  roads,  428 
Mastics,  74 
Materials,  building,  3 

''         for  frames,  263 
''         for  roads,  428 
''         strength  of,  104 
Meager  limes,  18 
Means  for  centring  the  arch,  290 
Measure  of  crushing  force,  108 
Measures  against  inundations,  497 
*'        for  increasing  strength  of 
retainmg-walls,  244 
Menai  suspension  bridge,  368 
Metal  fastenings  in  masonry,  180 
Metals,  89 

**      strength  of,  167 
Methods  of  powdering  calcined  lime- 
stone, 37 
**"       of    preserving   surface   of 

stone,  103 
*^       of  seasoning  timber,  81 
**       of  strengthening  masonry, 
179 
Mica  slate,  6 
Mill,  Ft.  Warren  mortar,  52 

^*    of  Goignet,  54 
Millstone,  7 
Miuard  and  Desormes,  strain  of  tim« 

ber,  122 
Mineral,  agaric,  79 

**        tar,  74 
Model  tube  for  bridge,  349 
Modillions,  302 

Modulus  of  lateral  elasticity,  581 
^*       of    longitudinal    elasticity. 
531 
Mole  at  Algiers,  508 
Moment  of  rupture,  524 
Monongahela  wire  bridge,  378 
Mont  Cenis  railroad,  439 

'"  tunnel,  442 

Montpolier,  roof  of  oapitol  at,  400. 

402 
Morin,  cubical  stone  pavements,  423 
Morris,  on  roads,  409 
Mortar,  46 
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Horiar,  adherence  of,  73 

bed  in  brickwork,  184 

bow  injured,  51 

bydranlic,  46,  48 

manipulationB  of,  51 

miU,  52 
Mortans  exposed  to  weather,  50 

setting  and  dnfability  of,  57 

strength  of,  115 

theory  of,  58 
Mortise  joints,  270 
Movable  bridges,  880 

Kantbs,  bridge  at,  231 
Narrow  gange  for  railroad,  486 
Natoral  features  of  rivers,  494 
^*       pojuolanas  in  XJ,  8.,  43 
Navigable  canals,  467 
Navigation,  slack-water,  501 
Neoilly  bridge,  295 
Nentral  line  or  axis,  106 
Newell  stone  in  masonry,  176 
Niagara  suspension  bridge,  374 
Nomenclature,  bridge,  814 
Norton,  deflection  of  wooden  beams 
128 

Oak,  87 

Object  in  framing,  263 
Oblique  arches,  285 
Obstructions  in  rivers,  500 
OfEsets,  286 
Omaha  bridge,  220 
Open-built  beams,  271 
**     side  drains,  417 
Operations  in  tunneUing,  440 
Oriental  granite,  6 
Owen,  effects  of  frost  on  stone,  15 

Pagers  lime-klhiB,  34 
Paint,  black,  101 

*^     gray  or  stone  color,  101 
"     lead  color,  101 
**     white  (for  exposed  wood),  101 
Paints,  100 

Palladium izing  iron,  97 
Pallu,  church  built  by,  188 
ParaUel  rail,  432 
Parapet  of  wooden  bridge,  323 
Paris,  concrete  walls  in,  185 

''     sewers,  188 
Park,  Central,  of  N.  Y.,  roads,  425 
Parker's  cement,  12 
Pasley,  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  41 
**       hydraulic  cements,  50 
*'       on  adherence  of  mortars,  73, 

74 
•*      strength  of  stone.  111 
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Patapsoo,  bridge  over  the,  807 
Pavement,  best,  421 

**  of  cubical  stone,  422 

"         rubble,  421 
Pavements,  419,  420 

aspbaltic,  421 
in  England,  421 
in  France,  422 
stone  for,  420 
wooden,  421 
Pavtng-stones,  420 
Pebbles,  Boulogne,  20 
Permanent  strain  in  stone,  113 
*^         way,  stabili^  of,  448 
*'         ways,  experiments  on,  444 
Perpetual  lime-kilns,  28,  81 
Petot,  on  lime-kilns,  29,  30 
''      on  mortars,  59 
<'      table  of  limes,  19 
Physical  characters  of  l^draulio  lime* 

stones,  23 
Pieces,  bridle  or  suspension.  274 
Piers,  248 

abutment,  295 
for  bridges,  295 
for  wooden  bridges,  810 
of  iron  bridges,  325 
^*     of  suspension  bridges,  862 
Pig-metal,  colors,  93 
Pile  engines,  197 
Piles,  disk,  197 

'*     foundations  on,  196 
"      of  iron,  203 
*<     pneumatic,  220 
*«     screw,  196 
*'      sheeting,  208 
Pillars,  comparative  strength  of,  134 
iron,  134 
pressure  on,  134 
properties  of,  134 
resistance  of  wood,  133 
transverse  strain  on,  185 
Pine,  88 

Pinning  np  in  masonry,  177 
Pittsburgh,  bridge  at,  344 
Plank-roads,  480 
Plaster-of -Paris,  18 
PUte-band,  the,  247 
Platform,  a,  193 
Plymouth  breakwater,  607 
''        bridge  near,  309 
Pneumatic  caissons,  229 
pUes,  220 

processes  for  f onn  Jstioni^ 
220 
Pointing,  259 

Polenceau,  tubular  ribs,  829 
Polish  for  Berlin  castings,  102 
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Ponoelel,  embankment  walls,  240 

*•"         movable  bridge,  882 
Pont  d'AnsterUtz,  826 
''    des  Arts,  826 
*'    da  OazToosel,  826 
Porphyiy,  6 
Portlaiid  cement,  20 

*'       cement,  strength,  etc.,  of, 
117 
Port  Said  lighthouse,  187 
Poet^s  combination,  bridge,  842 
«'     lion  bridge,  840 
**     trass,  330 
Potomac  aqueduct,  208,  808,  212 
Power-drilling  machines,  442 
Pratt's  truss,  820 

Precautions  against  arches  settling, 

258 
**  water,  102 

'  *  yielding  of  foun- 

dations, 204 
Preeervation  of  suspension  bridges, 

366 
<'  timber,  88,  84 

PreservatiYes  of  iron,  05 
Preserving  iron,  04 

^*  surface  of  stone,  108 

Prism  of  draught,  474 
'*    of  lift,  474 
**    what  is  a,  515 
Prize  for  cuial  locomotion,  403 
Problems  for  strains  on  bars,  516 
«^        on  beams,  534 
*'        on  curved  beams,  565 
*'        on  lattice  girder,  550 
'^        on  roof  trusses,  558 
Processes  for  making  steel,  08 

**        for  preserving  iron,  07 
Proofs  of  suspension  bridges,  866 
Proportions  for  Coignet  betons,  180 

*^  for  concrete,  68 

Props,  272 

Protecting  banks  of  rivers,  406 
*^  sides  of  a  road,  411 

Protection  of  masonry,  260 
Providence  swing  bridge  885 
Pudding  stone,  10 
Puddling,  208 
Purlins,  308 
Puzsolana,  43 

QuAiiiTT  of  brick,  77 
Quarries  of  marble,  11 
Quany-bed,  188 
Quay  walls,  512 
Quays  of  wet-docks,  511 
Queen-posts,  274 
Qoioklime,  0 


BAFTEB8,  264,  808 
Bafts  in  rivers,  501 
Bail,  fish-beUied,  431 
"    in  U.  8.,  432 
•'    joints,  464 

*'  *    of  Great  Western  road,  etc. ,  432 
''    parallel,  432 

"    resistance  to  lateral  forces,  442 
Bailroad  ballast,  434 
"      crossings,  464 
"      curves,  436 
^'      gradients,  438,  430 
''      sidings,  436 
**      street  crossingB,  488 
'*      switches,  437 
*'      tunnels,  430 
**      turn-plates,  438 
"      velocity  on,  438 
Bailroads,  effect  of  speed  on,  448 
^^         gauge  of,  435 
"         grade  of,  430 
Bail,  straight,  432 
Bails,  430 

"•    angle  of  deflection,  437 
"    durability  of ,  433 
*'    rolled,  433 
**    steel,  433 

'^    steel,  breakage  of,  464 
'^    steel-headed,  466 
'*    steel,  rosults,  464 
*'    steel,  wear  of,  464 
'^    supports  of,  433 
<*    wear  of,  433 
*'    wrought  iron,  433 
Bailways,  430 

*'         temporary.  434 
Bailway  sleepers,  46!& 

**       spikes.  Funk's  experiments, 

451 
*'       spikes.  Von  Weber's  experi- 
ments, 453 
Baising  large  stones,  182 
Bange,  248 

Bansome's  artificial  stone,  63 
Batio  of  tensile  to  compressive  f  oroea 

in  cast  iron,  132 
Bauoourt  de  Charleville,  protection  of 

masonry,  260 
Beoonnaifisanoe  for  a  road,  403 
Bed  sandstone,  8 
Beducing  hydraulic  cement,  40 
Begimen  of  a  river,  404 
BeUition  between  strains  and  forces, 

533 
Believing-arches,  245 
Bendel,  bridge  built  by,  300 
Bennie,   effect   of   temperaturo    on 
bridges,  831 
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Bennie,   ezperiments  on  iron,  163 
strength  of  copper,  166 
Btrength  of  tin  and  lead,  167 
table  of  strength  of  fitone, 
110 

**       tensile  strength  of  cast  iron, 
131 
Benwick^s  process  for  protecting  tim- 
ber, 86 
Repairs  of  masonry,  260 

"      of  roads,  428 
Repose,  angle  of,  407 
Requisites  of  strength  in  masonry,  175 
Researches  on  strength  of  materials, 

104 
Resistance  of   cast  iron  to  compres- 
sion, 131 
^*        of  cast  iron  to  extension, 

181 
"         of  copper  to  strain,  166 

of  cylindrical  columns,  132 
of  iron  to  torsion,  162 
**         of  iron-wire    to   impact, 

161 
'  *         solids  of  equal,  525 
"         of  square  wood  pillars,  123 
*'         of    timber   to  detrusion, 

180 
''        of  timber  to  strain,  122, 

125 
**        of   timber  to   transverse 

strain,  125 
"        of  wrought  iron  to  com- 
pressiye  strain,  154 
of  wrought  iron  to  tensile 
strain,  147 
Beservoirs,  canal,  474,  476 
Besolts  of  steel  rails,  464 
Retaining-wallB,  289 
BevStementi^  245 
Rhine,  wing-dams  on,  498 
Ribs  for  light  arches,  290 
*^    in  a  bridge-frame,  322 
'*    of  iron  bridges,  825 
'^   tubular,  828,  829 
Rideau  canal,  492 
Riebell,  strength  of  frames,  274 
River  bars,  499 

**     improvements,  495 
Rivers,  494 

*'       protecting  banks  of,  496 
Road  covering,  broken  stone,  428, 425 
'*    coveriDgs,  419> 
*'    drainage,  413,  416 
*^    effect  of  q)eed  on,  443 
Roadsteads,  506 
Roads,  403 

benches  of,  412 
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Roads,  cleaning  of,  429 
/      *'     oountxy,  426 

cross  ^mensions  of,  428 
earthwork  of,  411 
embankments  of,  409,  414 
excavations  for,  411 
French  views  on,  426 
gravel,  425 

location  of  comjnon,  405 
macadamized,  424 
map  and  memoir  of  a,  405 
mastic  for,  428 
matezials  for,  428 
park,  426 
plank,  480 
repairs  of,  428 
Roman,  421 
setting  lines  of,  410 
side  channels  of.  417 
^^     side  slope  of,  411 
slips  on,  412 
stone  for,  15 
summer,  429 
surface  water  of,  418 
Telford's  plan,  424 
Roadway  of  suspension  bridges,  864 

*^       of  wooden  bridge,  328 
Roadways,  asphaltic,  427 
Rock,  4 

Rock  foundations,  191 
Roebling,  East  River  bridge,  380 
''        experiments  on  wire,  158 
*'''        Monongahela  bridge,  873 
Rogers,  analyses  of  magnesian  limd" 

stones,  22 
Rolled  rails,  433 

Roller  for  compressing  roads,  427 
Rolling  bridges,  380, 391 

"•      mills,  roof  of,  400 
Roman  cement,  12 

"•  ''       strangth  of,  118 

"      roads,  421 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  bridge,  344 
Rondelet,  on  adherence  of  mortals,  73 
''       on  walls,  238 
*  *       specific  gravity  and  strength 
of  stone,  113 
Roofing  slate,  8 

Roof  of  capitol  at  Montpelier,  400, 
402 
"    of  University  of  Mich.,  401, 
*'    tmss,  depot,  399 
<^      <*      problems  on,  558 
'^    trusses,  393 
"        "        iron,  896 
Roofs,  893 

and  domes,  400 
snow  and  wind  on,  394 
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Ropes  for  inclined  planes,  439 

**      iron,  steel,  and  hemp,  com- 
paratiye  strengtii  dy  156 
Bot,  wet  and  dry,  83 
Bubble  pavement,  431 

^^     stone  masoniy,  183 
Rules  to  determine  strength  of  oast- 

iaon  beams,  143 
Rapture  by  compression,  107 
by  t-ensile  force,  107 
moment  of,  534 
of  arches,  257 
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Salt  in  mortar,  47 
Sand,  47 

Fontaineblean,  187 
for  centring  arches,  200 
for  foundations,  203 
for  payements,  420 
foundations,  192 
Sandstone,  7 

Savannah,  bridge  over  the,  228 
Sawyers  in  rivers,  600 
Scaffolding,  185 
Scarf  joint,  268 
Schenectady  bridge,  844 
Schuylkill  bridge,  817 
Boorff,  bridge  over  the,  230 
Screw  piles,  196 
Seacoast  improvements,  504 
"  walls,  513 
"  water  for  mortar,  189 
Seasoning  timber,  81 
Section,  dangerous,  525 

^*       of  retaining-waUs,  243 
Seekonk  River  bridge,  201 
Septoria,  20 
Setting  lines  of  a  road,  410 

"       of  mortars,  57 
Settling  of  arches,  precautions  against 
258 
'*       of  embankments,  414 
Severn,  bridge  over,  826 
Sewers  of  beton  agglomere,  188 
Seyssel  bituminous  sandstone,  74 
Shafts  for  road  drainage,  413 

*^     working,  440 
Shearing  strain,  530 

**  ^*      resistance  of  iron  to, 

161 
Sheetmg  piles,  208 
Ship-worms,  86 
Shoe-plates,  290 
Shores,  272 

Side  channels  of  roads,  417 
''     cuttings,  416 
'*     drains,  417 
**    dope  of  a  road,  411 


Sidewalks,  423 

^^         asphaltic,  427 
Sidings  of  railroads,  436 
Sienite,  5 
Silex,  4 

Silicious  sands,  47 
**      stones,  4 
Single  lattice  girder,  550 
Slack- water  navigation,  601 
Slaked  lime,  9 
Slaking  lime,  37 
Slate,  graywacke,  8 
'*     hornblende,  8 
*'     mica,  6 
**     roofing,  8 
^^     talcose,  7 
Sleeper  for  railroad,  434 
Sleepers,  force  to  draw  spikes  out,  456 
'^       how  affected,  448 
**       railway,  462 
Slips  on  a  road,  412 
Smith  (W.  S.)  on  pneumatio  caissons, 

229 
Snags,  500 
Snow,  weight  of,  394 
Soapstone,  7 
iSbj^,  248 

Soils,  compressible,  foundations  in, 
192 
^*      for  foundations,  190 
*'      wet  and  marshy,  419 
Solders,  99 
Solid-bmlt  beams,  265 

**     contents  of  a  road,  409 
Solids,  extension  and  contraction  of, 
106 
*'      of  equal  resistance,  525 
Souillao,  bridge  of,  308 
Southwark  bridge,  326 
Specific  gravity  of  cast  iron,  92 
Speed  of  trains,  effect  of,  443 
Spikes,  force  to  draw  out  of  sleepers, 
456 
**      iron,  adhesion  to  timber,  170 
*  ^      railway,  experiments  on,  451, 
453 
Spoil-bank,  416 

Springs,  causing  road  slips,  413 
Spruce,  89 

Stability  of  a  permanent  way,  448 
Staines  bridge,  826 

''      iron  bridge  at,  831,  889 
Statuary  marble,  10 
Steatite,  7 

Steam  for  canals,  498 
**     pile-driver,  198 
Steel,  98 
Steel-headed  rails,  466 
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Steel  railfl,  438 

breakage  of,  464 
resolts,  464 
traction  on,  465 
wear  of,  464 
Steel,  strength  of,  163 
Steep  gradients,  railroad,  489 
Stephenson,  tabular  bridges,  348 
Stirrape,  ^6 
Stone,  4 
Stone  bridges,  279 

"  of  Europe.  808 

*^     for  payements,  420 
"     jetty,  609 

*^     preserving  surface  of,  108 
''     tramways,  420 
Stones,  arch,  248 
^^      broken,  road  ooYering,428, 425 
cut,  174 

durabmty  of,  13 
expansion  of,  114,  116 
**      paving,  420 
**       strength  of,  109 
Stoney,  tables  of  strength  of  rope,  150 
Stony  ground  foundations,  191 
Straight  raU,  432 

Strain,  breaking,  of  wrought  iron,  162 
Strain  on  pillars,  185 
'*     on  unit  of  area,  524 
^*     permanent,  on  stone,  113 
*^     resistance  of  timber  to,  122, 

125 
'^     resistance  of  wrought  iron  to, 

147 
''     shearing,  530 
**     shearing,  resistance  of  iron  to, 

161 
*<     workings  of  wrought  iron,  152 
Strains  and  forces,  relations  between, 
583 
<^     classification  of,  615 
'^     cross,  frames  for,  264 
Straining  beam,  272 
Street  crossings  of  railroads,  438 
Strength,  etc.,  of  Portland  cement, 
117 
^       comparative,  of  iron,  steel| 
and  hemp  rope,  15? 
in  masonry,  requisites  of, 
175 
"        of  beton,  118 

of  boiler  iron,  148 

of  cast  iron,  91,  131 

of  cast  iron  beams,  rules  to 

determine,  143 
of  concrete,  118 
of  copper,  166 
of  frames,  274 
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of  materials,  104 
of  mortars,  115 
of  other  metals,  167 
of  Boman  cement,  118 
of  steel,  163 
of  stone,  109 
of  timber,  119 
of  wrought  iron,  93,  147 
of  wrought  iron,  effect  of 
temperature  on,  168 
Strengthening  brick- work,  184 
Stretchers,  in  masonry,  177 
Striking-plates,  290 
St.  Lawrence  canals,  492 
St.  Louis  bridge,  281 
St.  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge,  844 
Structures,  component  parts  of,  288 
^*         fouxuiations,  190 
''         in  water,  208 
Struts,  264 

"       inclined,  272 
Stucco,  260 

Style  of  architecture  for  bridgeB,  294 
Summer  roads,  429 
Summit  level,  467,  471 
Sunderland  bridge,  326 
Superstructure  of  a  bridge,  802 
Support,framing  for  intermediate,272 
Supports  of  rails,  433 
"       vertical,  239 
Surfaces  of  the  arch,  282 
Surface  water  of  a  road,  418 
Survey  for  a  bridge,  280 
Surveys,  405 

Suspending  chains  of  bridges,  864 
Suspension  bridge,  East  River,  879 

Fribourg,  370 
Hungeiford,  871 
Menai,  368 
Monongahela,  873 
Niagara,  874 
over  the  Tweed, 
368 
Suspension  bridges,  357 

abutments,  863 
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cables  of,  860 
chains  of,  860 
durability  of, 867 
main  chains  of, 

863 
piers  of,  868 
preserviUaon  oL 

366 
proofs  of,  866 
roadway,  364 
vibrations  of,  365 

Suspension  pieces,  274 

Sustaining-walls,  239,  415 
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Sweden,  experiments  on  steel,  163 
Swing-bridge,  Providenoe,  885 
Swinging-bridges,  380 
Switches,  railroad,  437 
System  of  Bnck,  286 
Szegedin,  bridge  at,  1227 

Tablb  of  ayexage  valnes  of  moduli, 
588 
of  coefficients  of  linear  expan- 
sion, 168 
of  experiments  on  oast^iron  bar 

impinged  upon,  144,  145 
of  hydraulic  cements,  20 
of  ratio  of  tensile  to  compres- 
sive forces  in  oast  iron,  132 
of  resolts  of  experiments  on 
bars  of  hot-blast  iron,  139, 
140 
of  strength  of  boiler-iron,  148 
of  strength  of  square  and  round 

bars  of  wrought  iron.  148 
of  strength  of  stone,  llO,  111, 

112 
of  wear  of  stone,  16,  17 
comparative  strength  of  iron, 
steel,  and  hemp-rope,  186 
Taloose  slate,  7 
Tall*s  bracket  scaffolding,  185 
Tar,  mineral,  74 
Tedfoxd,  Menai  bridge,  368 
Telford  pavement,  424 
Temperature,  effect  on  bridges,  331 
effect  on  copper,  167 
effect  on  masonry,  261 
effect  on  stone,  114 
effect  on  strength  of 

wrought  iron,  158 
effect  to  expand  me- 
tals, eta,  167 
effects  on  iron,  137 
Temporary  dams,  canal,  490 

**  railways,  434 

Tensile  strain,  resistance  of  timber 

to,  122 
resistance  of  wrought- 
iron  to,  147 
Tenon  joints,  270 

Terms  in  bridge  nomenclature,  314 
Testing  cast  iron,  91 
Tests  of  hydraulic  limestones,  23 

''    of  steel-rails,  465 
Tewksbury  bridge,  326 
Thames  tunnel,  184 
Theiss,  bridge  over  the,  227 
Theory  of  mortars.  58 
*^      of  tides,  504 
of  waves,  505 
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Thermo-tension,  effects  on  wrought* 

iron,  161 
Thickness  of  walls,  238 
Thomas  viaduct,  the,  307 
Through,  a,  in  masonry,  178 
Tidal  water,  coffer-dams  in,  210 
Tide-lock  of  a  canal,  490 
Tides,  theory  of,  504 
Tie-joints,  271 
Ties,  264 

*'    for  detached  frames,  395 
Tiles,  79 

Timber,  adhesion  of  iron-spikes  to, 
176 
"        defects  of,  82 
destroyers,  86 
durabiUl7  of,  86 
most  durable,  82 
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neutral  axis  of,  107 
preservation  of,  83,  84 
resistance  to  detrusion,  130 
resistance  to  sCrsin,  122, 125 
seasoning,  81 
strength  of,  119 
Time,   effects  of,    in  elongation  of 
wrought  iron,  155 
^'        effects  of,  on  deflections,  136 
Tin,  99 

''     strength  of,  167 
Torsion,  resistance  of  iron  to,  162 
Totten,  on  brick  masonry,  184 
**     on  river  wing-dams,  499 
^'     strength  of  mortars,  116 
Town's  truss,  316 
Tow-pa'uh,  468 
Traction,  force  of,  407 

**         on  steel  rails,  465 
Tramways,  iron,  430 

'*  stone,  420 

Transverse  strain  on  wrought  iron, 
154 
*^  strain,  resistance  of  tim- 

ber to,  125 
strength    of    oold-blast 
iron,  136 
Trapezoidal  truss,  Whipple's  332 
Trass,  43 
Tredgold,  resistance  of  timber  to  d»- 

truBion,  130 
Tree,  trunk  of,  80 
Trees,  felling,  80 

''      girdling  and  barking,  80 
*'      of  United  States,  86 
Treussart,  beton  foundations  of  oof 
fer-dams,  215 
on  hydraulic  mortar,  49 
on  puzzolanas,  44 
Trial-lines,  405 
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Triumphal  vraih,  862 
Tnmk  of  a  tree,  80 
TroflB,  arched,  887 
"      BoUman^B,  337 
'*     bridges,  yertioal  ehearinff,  566 
"     Burr's,  818 
'*     depot  roof,  899 
**      Fink,  838 
"     Howe's,  317 
«*     lattice,  316 
''     LiBYllle,  384 
"     Long's,  816 
*'     MeCallnrn's,  830 
"     Post's,  839 
**     Pratt's,  820 
**      Town's,  816 
"     weights  borne  by,  276 
*'     Wbipide's  trapezoidal,  882 
Trusses  for  wooden  bridges,  815 
*'      iron  roof,  896 
**      roof,  898 
Tube,  model,  for  bridge,  849 
Tubes,  iron,  breaking  weight  of,  854 
Tubular  bridge,  Britannia,  850 
"     bridges,  847 
''     iron-ribs,  828,  829 
Tunnel,  Hoosao,  442 

''       Mont  Genis,  442 
Tunnelling,  operations  in,  440 
Tunnels,  489 

''       drainage  of,  442 
"       maaoniy  of,  441 
**       water  in,  442 
Tumbull,  bridge  built  bj,  808 
Turning-bridges,  880,  884 
Turn-plates,  4B8 
Tweed,  suspension  bridge  over,  868 

Ulster  Co.  hydraulic  limestone,  21 
Under-pinning  iu  masonry,  177 
United  States,  canals,  487 

lime-burning  in,  81 
rail  used  in,  432 
Unit  of  area,  strain  on,  524 
University  of  Michigan,  roof  of,  401, 
402 


41 


Yabibtiss  of  iron,  90,  92 
oak,  87 
paints,  101 
pine,  88 
steel,  98 
Varnish,  copal,  101 

**       for  adncked  iron,  102 
'«       Japan,  101 
VamiBhes,  100 
Velocity  on  a  railroad,  488 
Verd  antique,  11 
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Vertical  supports,  280 

Vesniel,  Gothic  church,  187 

Viaduct,  279 

''       the  GazroDton,  808 
"       the  Thomas,  807 

Vibrations  of  suspension  bridges,  86S 

Vicat,  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  41 
^*      cement  limestoneB,  18 
'*     effect     of    temperature     on 

bridges,  831 
^*     fuel  for  lime-bunung,  27 
"     hydraulic    magnewian      lime- 
stones, 21 
'  *•     magnesian  limestone  of  France, 

22 
*<     on  dokmiiteB,  11 
*^     on  elongation  of  wrouj^t  iron, 

156 
<<     on  hydraulic  mortar,  49 
**     strength  of  mortar,  60 
**      strength  of  mortars,  116 
''     strength  of  stone,  113 

Victoria  bridge,  212,  864 

Volumes  of  the  arch,  283 

Von  Weber,    experiments  on  ndls, 
442 

Von  Weber  on  stability  of  permanent 
ways,  443,  446 

Von  Weber's  experiments,  deductioini 
from,  461 

Von  Weber's  expeximents  on  raalwaj 
spikes,  453 

VousKirs,  248,  288 

Wade,  crushing- weights  of  cast  iron, 
166 

''       tenacity  of  iron.  138 
Walker,  table  of  wear  of  stone,  16 
Wall  for  an  embankment,  240 
Walls,  concrete,  185 

*'      of  enclosure,  288 

'*      quay,  512 

'*      retaining  or  mistaining,  289 

*'      sea,  518 

^<      sustaining,  416 
Waste- weir,  479 

"•  of  a  canal,  490 

Water  decroases   linear  rryaTtfafmi 
169 

^<      effect  on  stone.  15 

'*      flame  lime  kilns,  84 

"      in  tunnels,  442 

*'      precautions  against,  192 
Waterloo  bridge,  292 
Water,  structures  in,  206 

^'       supply  of  a  canal,  477 

**       wings  of  a  bridge,  806 
Water-way,  467 
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Water-way,  enlai|g^inent  of,  806 

*'  in  biidge-bmlding,  280 

Waves,  605 
Wear  of  rails,  438 

''    of  steel  rails,  464 

*'    of  stone,  14 

"  Coriolis'  table,  17 

'*  Walker's  table,  16 

Weather,  mortars  exposed  to,  50 
Wedfires,  folding,  266 
Weight  of  snow.  894 
Welland  canal,  492 
Wemwag's  Schuylkill  bridge,  817 
Wet-do<£s,  511 
Whipple^s  trapezoidal  trass,  882 

^'        tonss,     modifications    of, 
884 
Whirlpools,  504 
Wheeler,    experiments    relative    to 

suspension  bridges,  367 
Width  of  roads,  429 
Williamsport  canal  bridge,  490 
Wind,  force  of  the,  394 
Wing-dams,  497 
Wing-walls  of  bridges,  299 
Wire,  iron,  resistance  to  impact,  161 
Wood,  79 
Wooden  arches,  277,  821 

*^       beams,  deflection  of,  128 

«'       bridges,  810 


Wooden  bridges,  celebrated,  824 
*'       jetties,  509 
^* «     ) lavements,  421 
Wood  pillars,  resistance  of,  128 
Working  strain  of  stone,  111-114 

*'      strain  of  wrought  iroxi.  152 
Works,  accessory,  of  a  canal,  488 
Wright,  W.  H.,  on  mortar  mill,  58 
Wrought  iron,  92 

**  bridges,  847 

*<  conclusions  of  Eirkal- 

dy  on  strength  of, 
149 
*-*  elongation  of,  155 

rail,  481 
rails,  438 

resistance  to  compres- 
sion, 154 
resistance    to    trans- 
verse strain,  154 
strength  of,  147 
temperature,     effects 

on,  158 
thermo-tensionof,  161 

YiELDma  of  arches,  257 

Zmc,  99 

Zincked  iron,  vamish  for,  102 
Zincking  iron,  95 
ZoofagoQS  paint,  102, 108 
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